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Pobt  Louis. 
Natal:  John  Goodliffb,  Esq.,  Dubban. 
New  South  Wales:   W.  L.  Dockeb, 

Esq.,  Sydney. 
New    Zealand:  James    Allen,   Esq., 
M.HJt.,  Dunedin. 
„  Geobge  Beetham,  Esq., 

Wellington. 
„  Hon.    C.    C.    Bowen, 

M.L.C,  Middleton, 
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„  B.  D.  Douglas  McLean, 

Esq.,  Napieb. 
„  Beadeb  G.  Wood,  Esq., 
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Qxteensland:     Hon.     W.     Hobatio 

Wilson,  M.L.C.,  Bbisbane. 
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Shebbeo*. 
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Esq.,  Singapobe. 
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THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

FOUNDED  1868. 
INCOBFOBATED  B7  BOTAIi  CHABTEB  1882. 


nsdiOTTO-"  TJisria?EiD    e:m:i^ire. 


©bjtds. 

•*  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."— (Bule  I.) 

5fembtrs^ip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Besident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1.  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £8  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1.  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months). 
Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the 
payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years*  annual  subscriptions  of  £2 
on  payment  of  £16  ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 


X  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Urilnltgts  of  ^tHobs  in^ose  Subscriptions  are  not  hi  ^ntar. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Room,  <fec.  All 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  the 
Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded  to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  a  lady. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secreta)'y. 


FORM    OP    CANDIDATE'S    CERTIFICATE- 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Tide 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

from  personal  knowledge. 


} 


Proposed  18 

Elected  18 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 


i  btQUtat^)  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  apphed  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1898-94. 


FIBST  OKDINAEY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

Ths  First  Ordinaxy  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
1898. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  E.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institate,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordiilary  Geheral  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  115 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  18  Resident  and  97  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: — 

Alfred  Ds  BroughUm,  James  Chisholm,  CapL  E.  H,  M,  DavU,  R,If.,  CapL 
James  A.  Elmslie,  R.NM.i  A,  M.  Ferguson,  WcUdemar  PriedUumder,  George 
Ooodsir,  Reginald  W.  E,  Hawthorn,  Robert  B»  Heinekey,  George  C.  Jack, 
R.  Vincent  Jellicoe,  Donald  Mackay,  Pettr  Purves,  N.  Sherwood,  Rev,  Stewart 
Smyth,  AUen  H,  P.  Stoneham,  Charles  Oi  Tegetmeier,  II,  Rose  Troup. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  i-^ 

Leonard  Acutt  (Transvaal),  Gtorge  A,  Adolphus  (Gold  Coast  C6UMy)t 
Walter  /,  Agar  (Ceylon),  John  G.  Auret  (Transvaal),  George  BalUGretme 
{British  Guiana),  Pettus  C*  Bam  (Cape  Colony),  William  Baynes  (Natal), 
Robert  J,  Beadel  (Ceylon),  Anthony  Bell  (Cape  Colony),  J.  J,  Beningfield 
{NataT),  Robertson  F.  Bertram  (Transvaal),  C.  Dimond  H,  Brains,  C.E,, 
Lindsay  W,  Bristowe  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  J.  H.  Brown  (Bahamas),  Alfred 
T.  Bryant  (Straits  Settlements),  Robert E, Bush  (Western Australia),  Anthony 
M,  Caccia  (India),  Allan  Cameron  (Transvaal),  Emil  Castens  (Cape  Colony), 
Sorry  Clayton  (Transvaal),  W,  H.  Dawson  (Burma),  H.  Dietrich  (Transvaal), 
Lord  Percy  S.  DoHglas  (Western  Australia),  David  Draper  (Natal),  Dr.  A,  E. 
EduHtrds,  jun,  (Antigua),  Julian  Evelyn  (Barbados),  J,  Meadows  Fisher 
(Transvaal),  Donald  W.  Ferguson  (Ceylon),  E.  Roney  Forshaw  (British 
Guiana),  Percioal  B.  Frames  (Caps  CoUmy),  Wm.  Percy  Eraser  (Transvaal), 
J.  C.  Oodley  (Ceylon),  Henry  Hains  (Transvaal),  Albert  H.  Haider,  M^J.M^E. 
{Tronsvadl),  Bendis;  HaUmt^in  (I{w/  Zealand),  Fredmck  Marford,  MJi.C. 
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(Grenada),  J,  McKenzic  Henry  {New  Zealand),  J,  E.  Uewick  (British 
Guiana),  Alfred  W,  Holt  (New  South  Wal^),  Augustus  IT.  Hood  (BHtish 
Honduras),  Henry  G.  Humhy,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Transvaal),  Edioard  M.  Hutton, 
M.A.  (Gibraltar),  H.  R.  Jacobsen  (Jamaica),  Leslie  Jarvis  (Antigua),  Peyton 
Jones,  MJnst.C.E.  (Victoria),  C,  Dougald  Kennedy  (New  Zealand),  Major 
Louis  F,  Knollys,  CM,G,  (Ceylon),  Jacob  W,  Lewis  (Sierra  Leone),  W,  H. 
Longden  (Transvaal),  Henry  J.  Low  (Canada),  R,  D,  McGibbon,  Q,C, 
{Canada),  Thomas  G.  Macarthy  (New  Zealand),  David  G,  Mantell  (Ceylon), 
Peter  H,  Marais  (Cape  CoUmy),  Wigram  M,  Maxwell  (Cape  Colony),  Alexander 
Michie  (New  Zealand),  Alfred  H.  Miles  (New  Zealand),  Isaac  Meyers  (Trans- 
vaal), Edward  M,  Mort  (New  South  Wales),  WUKam  Newdigate  (Ca^  Colony), 
William  Nichol,  MJ.M.E,  (Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Peivy  A.  Nightingale  (Johore), 
BU  Revd.  Bishop  Oluwole,  D.D.  (Niger),  Major  E,  Roderic  Owen  (Uganda), 
William  Peter  (Victoria),  Louis  Play  ford  (Transvaal),  Hon,  Leslie  Probyn 
(Attorney 'General,  British  Honduras),  Nathaniel  Raphael  (Transvaal),  Sydney 
H,  Reed  (Victoria),  Comelis  Rissik  (Transvaal),  M.  B,  Rochfori  (British 
Guiana),  Daniel  J.  Rousseau  (Cape  Colony),  Colonel  W.  H.  St,  Hill,  M.H.A. 

!  Tasmania),  Helperius  B,  Sauer  (Transvaal),  Henry  J,  Saunders,  A,M,InsLC,E. 
Western  Australia),  William  J.  Scott,  M,B,  (Natal),  CecU  E.  Seaville  (Cape 
Colony),  R,  TennatU  Shields  (Queensland),  Dr.  Robert  M,  Simpson  (Canada), 
Charles  SOutliey  (Cape  Colony),  Frank  F,  SouthweU,  C.E.  (Cape  Colony),  Dr. 
Henry  Symonds  (Cape  Colony),  Richard  Teece(New  South  Wales),  Wm,  Bums 
Thomson  (Orange  Free  StaU),  Dr.  John  T.  Toll  (South  Australia),  Prescotl 
Upton  (Natal),  S.  H.  Van  Diggelen,  J J>.  (Transvaal),  H.  M,  C.  Waleh  (Tas- 
mania),  Giles  F,  Walker,  J.P,  (Ceylon),  Frank  Watkins  (Transvaal),  C.  A. 
Scott  Watson  (South  Australia),  Rt.  Revd,  W.  T.  Thomhill  Webber,  DJ). 
(Lord  Bishop  of  Brisbane),  John  J.  Weston  (New  South  Wales),  David  Wilson 
(Victoria),  James  Winter  (British  Guiana),  W,  D,  Wood  (New  Zealand),  G.  H. 
Cory  Wright  (West  Indies). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.y  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G.,  to  read  his  Paper  on 


STATE  SOCIALISM  AND  LABOUE  GOVERNMENT 
IN  ANTIPODEAN  BRITAIN. 

**  What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  England  will  think  to-moiMW '' 
was  a  proud  boast  of  the  great  manufacturing  county,  and  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  true  one.  But  thirty  years  ago  the  English  Par- 
liament had  not  taken  the  ''  leap  in  the  dark  ''  which  was  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  those  whom  Mr.  Lowe  contemptuously  called  "  the 
persons  who  live  in  these  small  houses,*'  still  less*  was  it  in  con* 
templation  that  the  toiler  in  the  fields,  the  lodger,  and  the  domestic 
servant  should  have  el^tQnd  righto  equal  to  those  of  the  Msaxcbester 
xxuiAufiiiCtuxeri 
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Every  extension  of  the  franchise  has  brought  about  a  corre- 
sponding change,  and  as  each  class  has  felt  its  predominance 
in  the  Legislature  it  has  enacted  laws  to  further  its  own  interests. 
In  1867  the  artisans  obtained  the  franchise,  and  in  1871  Trade 
Unions  were  legalised,  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  abolished,  and  the 
relations  of  the  servant  to  the  master  put  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

The  electoral  privilege  has  now  been  so  far  extended  as  prac- 
tically to  constitute  manhood  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  we  appear  to  be  approaching  a  period  of  our 
history  when  the  Labour  interest,  hitherto  so  little  regarded  by  Par- 
liament, will  not  only  engross  the  major  part  of  its  time,  but  will 
command  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  State.  In  such  a  case 
the  most  interesting  subject  to  which  the  statesman  can  apply  his 
study  are  the  aims  and  demands  of  those  who  have  acquired  such 
great  political  power.  In  this  country  as  yet  those  aims  and 
demands  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  clearly  formulated.  The 
representatives  of  Labour  have  indeed  sought  to  shape  current 
legislation  for  the  advantage  of  labour,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
exhibited  any  unanimity  in  their  platform — even  in  the  demand  for 
shorter  worldng  hours. 

We  cannot  affirm  more  at  present  than  that  the  labourer  wants 
in  some  manner  to  lead  a  brighter  Ufe  and  to  increase  i;he  comforts 
of  his  home.  No  distinct  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  has  been  put  forward,  certainly  not  by  the  labourer  in  the 
tulmI  districts.  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  it  were  so,  for  none 
is  so  uneasy  as  the  man  who  only  knows  that  he  is  wretched,  but 
has  no  scheme  for  improving  his  position.  All  that  those  who  lead 
the  labourers  have  pointed  to  is  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  by  the  State  under  the  direction  of  a  Parliament  dominated 
by  a  Labour  electorate.  In  the  meanwhile  we  are  witnessing  on 
the  part  of  statesmen  of  both  parties  in  England  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  the  doctrine  of  "  laisser  faire,*'  the  gradual  recognition 
of  the  principle  that,  in  addition  to  the  accepted  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  life  and  property,  there  is  a  further  duty  to  make  life 
endurable — even  to  make  it  happy. 

The  State  no  longer  looks  passively  upon  the  struggle  for  existence, 
but  endeavours  to  make  existence  possible  under  conditions  less 
severe  than  those  of  constant  struggle ;  as  a  New  Zealand  statesman 
put  it,  "  We  are  conmiencing  a  struggle  against  the  struggle  for 
existence." 

Ifi  therefore,  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  policy,  and  to  speculate 
oa  tfxe  future  legislation  oi  the  new  dezaocxacy  in  England,  we 

b2 
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must  no  longer  look  to  the  successors  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  ot 
hearken  to  the  teachings  of  what  is  known  as  the  Manchester 
School,  to  understand  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  now  the  masters  of  this  country,  but  we  must  look  to  the  best 
educated  men  who  work  with  their  hands ;  to  those  who  having 
similar  aims  and  ambitions  are  able  to  satisfy  them  without 
destroying  ancient  institutions  to  which  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed;  institutions  which  are  revered  by  many — even  of  those 
holding  advanced  views. 

The  Condition  of  thb  Colonial  Working  Man. 

Nor  can  we  form  reliable  opinions  of  the  policy  of  the  working 
class  under  forms  of  government  different  from  our  own.  But 
''Coelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currant."  In 
Australasia,  and  specially  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  men,  or  the  sons 
of  men,  who  have  but  recently  left  our  shores,  living  in  a  temperate 
climate,  and  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  under  a  parlia* 
mentary  and  party  system  precisely  similar  to  our  own.  In  some  of 
these  Colonies,  notably  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  education,  which 
in  England  has  been  compulsory  for  seventeen  years  and  free  for 
only  two,  has  been  both  free  and  compulsory  for  twenty  years.  Blood 
was  shed  in  England  forty-five  years  ago  to  win  the  six  points  of 
the  People's  Charter — Manhood  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Vote 
by  Ballot,  AboHtion  of  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  Equal  Electoral  Districts.  Substituting  triennial  for 
annual  Parliaments,  as  demanded  by  the  Chartists,  we  shall  find 
that  New  Zealanders  enjoy  every  one  of  the  points  of  the  Charter. 

Therefore,  it  is  to  Australasia,  and  especially  to  New  Zealand,  that 
we  must  look  for  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  political 
power  is  wielded  by  the  best-educated  EngUsh  worker  imder  political 
and  climatic  conditions  similar  to,  though  more  favourable  than, 
those  of  the  Mother  Country. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  is  available  to  the  public  among 
the  documents  respecting  labour  in  foreign  countries  and  our 
Colonies,  collected  by  the  Labour  Commission,  the  services  of  whose 
8ta£f  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  lost  to  the  country  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  labours  of  the  Commission ;  but  the  admirable  reports 
prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  Drage,  the  secretary,  deal  rather  with 
labour  troubles  and  the  condition  of  labour  than  with  the  results  of 
labour  government.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
accurate  work,  *•  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  published  before 
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the  Labour  party  in  New  Zealand  attained  to  their  present  power, 
there  has,  as  Mr.  Fairfield  complains,  been  given  to  the  public  no 
complete  account  of  important  legislative  acts  adopted  by  the 
Colonies  which  are  in  advance  of  co-related  Imperial  Acts. 

Not  only  do  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  exist  in  New 
Zealand,  but  the  statesmen  of  that  Colony  have  formed  an  exalted 
ideal  of  their  duty.  They  think  that,  being  possessed  above  other 
English-speaking  communities  of  these  conditions,  they  owe  a  debt 
to  that  great  Empire  of  which  they  are  proud  to  form  a  branch. 
They  feel  that  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to  make  experiments  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  everywhere  tending. 

The  Causes  which  have  Led  to  the  Adoption  op 
State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand. 

In  referring  to  the  views  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  in  New  Zealand  I  shall  confine  myself  in 
the  case  of  all  now  alive  and  engaged  in  political  life  to  those 
expressions  of  opinion  which  have  been  made  public,  and  are  gene- 
rally accessible ;  but  I  feel  that  I  may  refer  rather  more  freely  to  the 
views  expressed  to  me  in  private  by  those  who  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  party  strife,  and  specially  to  the  two  able  and  conscientious 
statesmen  who  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  the  Crown 
while  I  was  there.  Those  two  men  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
Ballance)  were  of  opposite  parties  and  of  opposite  natures,  but  both 
were  actuated  by  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  patriotism  to  their  Colony, 
of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  of  a  determination  to  sacrifice 
their  own  wealth  and  their  own  lives  in  order  to  increase  the  well- 
being  of  their  less-fortunate  fellow-Colonists.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Ballance,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  believer  in  State  Socialism, 
but  similar  ideas  actuated  his  political  opponent.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson, 
the  leader  of  the  less  advanced  party.  Neither  statesman  looked 
forward  to  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Mr. 
Bellamy :  their  Socialism  was  of  the  Fabian  order,  ^'  advancing 
always  but  in  spiral  lines."  It  was  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the 
purity  of  administration  of  municipal  and  State  institutions  in  the 
affairs  hitherto  conducted  by  individuals,  and  in  the  gradual  shrink- 
age of  the  interest  to  be  obtained  on  capital.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  gradual  assumption  by  the  State  and 
monicipalities  of  all  the  institutions  which  minister  to  the  every-day 
wants  of  the  people.  He  believed  that  as  a  consequence  the  diffi- 
pid*jr  to  tb®  rejttunerfttiye  emplojmejit  of  capita  wpuW  b^  an 
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increasing  one«  He  saw  that  8  per  cent.  Consols  had  become  2| 
per  cent.  "  Goschens/'  and  expected  the  next  generation  to  be 
acquainted  with  2  per  cent.  **  John  Bums  "  if  not  with  1  per  cent. 
"  Sidney  Webbs.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  'at,  therefore,  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  State,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  State  Socialism, 
that  we  should  be  witnessing  in  New  Zealand  a  series  of  experiments 
in  that  direction  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  once  himself  Prime  Minister,  and  still  undoubt- 
edly the  ablest  man  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  though  he  does  not  hold 
the  reins  of  office,  in  consequence  of  absence  from  Parliament 
when  the  Ministry  was  fonned,  says  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
party  : — 

"  We  have  a  noble  opportunity.  We  stand  in  many  ways  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  are  not  encum- 
bered by  privileges ;  we  are  not  encumbered  by  prejudices ;  and  we 
are  therefore  free  to  make  experiments.  I  ask  the  House  to  make 
ihese  experiments.  I  ask  the  House  to  beHeve  that  these  experi- 
ments may  be  made.  I  ask  the  House  to  think  that  even  if 
these  experiments  fail  still  it  is  our  duty  to  make  them.*' 

This  desire  was  greatly  increased  by  the  results  of  the  last 
election,  adding  as  it  did  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  a 
number  of  men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  various  handicrafts 
at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  who  came  to  the  House  imbued 
with  a  most  conscientious  desire  to  discharge  their  duty  to  con- 
stituents who  had  never  before  been  in  a  sufficient  majority  to  send 
men  of  their  own  class  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

The  Strike  of  1890  and  the  Election  of  1891. 

The  election  of  1891  followed  immediately  on  the  great  strike  of 
1890.  That  strike  commenced  with  the  Shearers*  Union,  whose 
members  declined  to  work  alongside  of  men  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  Union.  The  quarrel  soon  spread  to  the  seamen,  the  Maritime 
Council,  and  the  Trades  and  Labour  Coimcil,  embracing  almost 
every  kind  of  labour.  The  fight  did  not,  like  the  present  lamentable 
dispute  in  the  coal  trade  here,  centre  on  a  particular  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  for  a  given  amount  of  work,  or  time  spent  in  work- 
ing, but  on  the  question  whether  men  should  work  for  employers 
who  had  combined,  and  whether  employers  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  men  who  had  not  combined. 

Melbourne  was  without  gas  and  enveloped  in  darkness  for  three 
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days.  XnteTColonial  shipping  was  stopped,  for  the  labourers  were 
afraid  to  work  lest  they  should  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists.  The  remarkable  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  the  smart 
young  merchants  and  clerks  of  Melbourne,  begrimed  with  dirt, 
working  in  the  holds,  on  the  wharf,  and  at  the  donkey-engine. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  that  this  doctrine 
of  tiie  ••  complete  boycott,"  as  it  was  called,  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
elusion  would  prevent  the  Unionist  even  from  entering  heaven,  so 
long  as  any  free  men  were  also  admitted  there ;  while  if  he  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  other  place  the  president  would  refuse  him 
admission  lest  he  should  be  calling  out  the  stokers. 

The  mandate  of  the  Unions  was  loyally  obeyed  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  suffering,  not  in  the  hope  of  higher  wages,  but  from  a  senti- 
ment which,  however  misguided,  one  could  not  help  admiring — that 
of  the  bond  of  fellowship. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  remember  a  ship  was  being  loaded  with 
manganese  from  a  lighter.  The  lighter  was  '^  Union,''  so  some 
lumpers  thought  it  no  harm  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by  loading  at 
least  a  "  Union  '*  lighter.  To  their  horror,  however,  shortly  after 
commencing  work  a  messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste  to  tell  them 
that,  though  the  lighter,  the  baskets,  and  the  shovels  were  ''  Union,'* 
the  man  at  the  winch  on  board  the  ship  hoisting  up  the  manganese 
was  **  free,"  and  they  must  at  once  desist  from  their  work. 

As  anyone  might  have  foreseen  who  reflected  that  out  of  420,000 
workmen  in  New  South  Wales  alone  only  40,000  were  Unionists, 
after  protracted  suffering  the  strike  collapsed  by  the  final  consent 
of  the  Unionists  to  work  alongside  of  free  labourers. 

Certain  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  foreseeing 
how  wide  would  be  the  breach  between  the  parties  at  the  forth- 
coming election,  commenced  at  once  to  worship  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Union.  It  was  proposed  by  obstructing  business  to  prevent  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  until  the  strike  should  be  settled ;  one 
member  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wharf  Labourers'  Union  in  his  constituency : — 

"  Sir  Oeorge  Grey  and  others  think  with  me  that  we  shall 
commit  grave  error  to  allow  Parliament  to  terminate  next  week 
before  strike  terminates.  But  I  dare  not  stone-wall  without  your 
direction.    Kindly  advise." 

The  Ballot-box  fbeferbed  to  Ikdustbial  Wab. 

The  defeat  sustained  by  the  Labour  party  in  the  strike  caused  the 
leaders  to  see  plainly  that  strikes  are  a  mistake,  and  a  waste  of 
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force  and  of  resoui^cds ;  that  the  ballot-box  gave  them  better  oppor 
tunities  of  success  than  industrial  warfare.    The  energy  thus  dis^ 
played  was  the  result  of  new  hopes  inspiring  a  defeated  but  not 
dejected  party ;  a  party  who  learned  that — 

**  When  you  organise  a  strike,  it  is  war  you  organise ; 
But  to  organise  our  labour  were  the  labour  of  the  wise." 

Up  to  that  time  no  election  had  been  fought  in  New  Zealand  on 
strictly  party  lines  as  understood  in  this  country,  but  the  election 
of  1891  was  distinctly  a  fight  between  the  party  of  Labour  and  the 
party  of  Capital,  and  the  Labour  party  won. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  one  of  its  members  the  newly  elected 
Parliament  consisted  of  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  land- 
owners, each  ten ;  of  six  journalists,  four  Maories,  two  brewers, 
two  mine  agents,  and  two  bootmakers ;  while  each  of  bhe  following 
classes  had  one  representative:  a  major,  a  captain,  a  doctor,  a 
pensioner,  a  shipping  agent,  a  contractor,  a  builder,  a  painter,  a 
tailor,  a  stonemason,  a  carpenter,  and  a  lamplighter.  There  is  on 
record  a  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  borough  represented 
by  the  lamplighter,  which  nms  ''  that  leave  of  absence  be  given  to 
the  borough  turncock  and  lamplighter  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  his  son  be  accepted  as  his  substitute."  To  these 
may  be  added  four  nondescripts  included  as  <'  gentlemen."  Even 
then  there  were  only  seven  mechanics  to  80,000  wage-earners  in 
the  Colony,  while  the  8,000  professional  men  were  better  represented 
than  the  40,000  farmers. 

Although  among  the  new  Ministry  there  was  not  to  be  found 
any  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Government  work- 
ing for  wages,  several  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  would  have  been 
described  as  working  men.  Not  one  of  the  Ministers  belonged  to 
the  squatter  or  landowning  class,  or  was  among  the  larger  employers 
of  labour. 

The  Labour  party  was  strong  in  the  new  House,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  free  lances,  chiefly  men  disappointed  of 
place,  accepted  the  new  Liberalism  and  presented  an  undivided 
fix)nt  to  ttie  Capitalist  opposition. 

Labouk  Leaders  in  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 

Li  New  South  Wales  the  influence  of  the  Trade  Unions  at  the 
election  was  not  less  marked.  About  thirty  members  were  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony  at  an  extraordinary  small  ex- 
penditure pf  mpney.  Though  there  w«^s  m  abundance  gf  c^did^t^si 
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the  discipline  of  the  Labour  party  checked  individual  ambition. 
Nominations  were  unlimited,  but  the  candidate  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  the  decision  of  the  ballot  scrupulously  respected. 
Nowhere  did  Labour  candidates  run  against  each  other. 

Unlike  their  brethren  of  New  Zealand  they  did  not,  however, 
choose  a  leader  outside  their  ranks  from  among  those  possessing 
parliamentary  experience,  nor  were  they  able  to  select  one  man 
bora  their  own  body.  Under  a  divided  leadership  they  endeavoured 
by  holding  themselves  aloof  from  both  parties  to  wield  the  balance 
of  power.  Coahtions  between  sections  of  the  other  parties  in  Par« 
liament,  however,  foiled  them  in  this  attempt,  and  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  will  upon  any  Government  in  New 
South  Wales. 

The  New  Zealand  House  op  Lobds. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Upper  House,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
new  Ministry  did  not  find  a  large  following.  The  Prime  Minister 
assured  the  Governor  that  in  a  House  of  thirty-four  members  he 
could  rely  on  the  support  at  all  times  of  but  four  or  five  "  peers." 

In  Colonial  Upper  Chambers  it  is  the  practice  to  vote,  not  in 
accordance  with  strict  party  proclivities,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
duty  of  a  nominated  Upper  House  towards  the  decisions  of  the 
people's  representatives.  The  result  was  that  during  the  Session  of 
1892  the  Minister  who  leads  in  ttie  Upper  House  was  supported  in 
fifty-three  divisions  by  an  average  of  within  a  fraction  of  eight  inde- 
pendent members,  while  the  Governor  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  tliat  out  of  thirty-seven  Government  measures  all  were  carried 
save  two ;  that  if  the  Government  had  been  reinforced  by  the  twelve 
new  Councillors  which  the  Governor  had  been  advised  but  hesi- 
tated to  appoint,  they  would  have  been  victorious  in  every  division 
save  one;  always  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
nominees  supported  the  Government — an  hypothesis  which  I  shall 
presently  show  to  have  been  somewhat  prematurely  assumed. 

After  a  contest  with  the  Governor,  decided  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  twelve  "  peers  *'  selected  from  the 
party  in  power  were  added  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Of  these 
four  were  working  men,  two  compositors,  a  storeman,  and  a  boiler- 
maker.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  telegram  announcing  His  Ex- 
cellency's appointment  of  the  latter  gentleman  arrived  the  new  Coun- 
cillor was  at  work  inside  a  boiler.  At  first  he  disbelieved  the  voice 
of  the  messenger  announcing  the  delivery  of  so  unusual  a  missive 
$8 1^  telegrami  but  go  becoming  convinced  of  its  reality  said,  <'  Well, 
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afaove  it  through  the  hole  at  the  top,"  and  it  was  tinder  snch  oircum- 
stances  that  he  became  aware  that  in  fatore  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  "  Honourable  "  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

The  reception  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  attitude  after  taking 
their  seats  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice,  as  bearing  on  the  influence 
which  Second  Chambers  appear  to  exercise  on  the  English  mind, 
whether  the  recipient  of  a  call  thither  be  a  Whig  of  the  English 
squirearchy  or  a  Trades  Unionist  of  the  New  Zealand  working  men. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  older  members  of  the  Council  that  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament  certain  of  their  body  should  assemble  at 
the  door  to  greet  the  newly  elevated  "  peers,'*  to  make  them  welcome 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  oldest  Councillors,  Sir  George  Whitmore,  elevated  to 
his  present  position  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  had  led  our 
troops  to  victory  against  the  Maories,  said  on  the  opening  day  : — 

"  We  are  here  as  members  of  the  revising  Chamber  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  and  we  none  of  us  represent  either  classes  or 
localities.  Whatever  we  may  do  we  must  do  it  for  the  general  good 
of  the  Colony,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  anything  about '  Labour 
Members'  of  this  Council." 

Parliament  had  been  but  little  more  than  a  month  in  Session 
before  a  Bill  to  take  Public  Parks  out  of  the  care  of  specially  elected 
Boards  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  ordinary  Local  Authority  was 
introduced  by  the  Government  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Patrick 
Buckley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  which  Mr.  Bolt,  one  of  the 
newly  created  Labour  **  peers,"  rose  to  say  that  he  would  like  in  a 
few  words  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  whole  Bill,  and  on  a 
division  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Conunittee  it  was  seen  that  the 
Council  was  equally  divided,  while  three  out  of  the  four  Labour 
Councillors  were  to  be  found  in  the  Opposition  lobby.  Later,  on 
the  second  reading  of  a  Government  measure  involving  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  electorate,  to  admit  a  new  class  of  voters 
almost,  equal  in  number  to  those  already  exercising  the  franchise, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (the  boiler  maker)  said  : — 

"  We  were  told  that  our  duty  was  to  come  here  and  vote  for  the 
proposals  of  the  Government,  and  that  that  was  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  here.  Now  what  preposterous  nonsense !  We  have  voted 
against  those  measures  which  we  did  not  think  good  measures  and 
shall  do  so  again,  and  we  flud  that  some  intend  to  vote  against  this 
measure." 

Of  the  twelve  persons  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  Legidla^ 
tive  Council  pot  less  than  half  voted  against  tbis  Ministerial  proposalr 
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So  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  not  the  only  Prime  Minister 
who  has  found  his  measures  opposed,  and  that  very  soon  after  favours 
conferred,  by  those  to  whom  he  has  himself  given  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  Civil  Service. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  a  democracy  is  apt  to  be  led  astray  by 
a  craving  for  equality  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  the  Civil  Service. 

The  salaries  paid  to  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  are  markedly 
lower  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England,  though  I  doubt  whether 
either  in  ability,  in  single-hearted  desire  to  serve  the  State,  or  in 
loyalty  to  the  political  chief  of  the  hour  would  they  yield  the  palm 
to  our  own  Civil  Servants.  Yet  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
never  ceased  to  attack  the  qualifications,  the  ability,  and  even  the 
honour  of  these  men  upon  every  occasion  when  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  vote  their  salaries. 

The  democracy  seem  only  to  have  perceived  the  dijfference  between 
the  remuneration  of  the  brain  worker  and  of  the  hand  worker. 
They  appear  to  have  been  consumed  with  an  envious  desire  to 
exchange  the  fustian  for  the  black  cloth  coat,  forgetting  that  if  the 
State,  is  to  discharge  these  new  duties  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  people  the  officers  of  the  State  must  be  the  most  competent 
that  can  be  found,  and  must  be  maintained  in  such  a  position  of 
comfort  as  will  place  them  above  the  constant  and  serious  tempta- 
tions which  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the  successful  development 
of  State  Socialism. 

When  the  spirit  of  economy  was  abroad  the  first  to  whom  the 
pruning-knife  of  retrenchment  is  applied  are  the  servants  of  the 
State,  from  whose  salaries  10  per  cent,  is  knocked  off  all  round  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

It  is  reported  that  a  retrenching  Minister  was  travelling  in  the 
Government  lighthouse  steamer  to  address  a  meeting  of  constituents 
fixed  for  a  particular  hour.  He  urged  the  captain,  one  of  the  oldest 
officers  of  the  New  Zealand  Service,  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  remark,  "  She  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  travel  as  fast 
as  she  used  to."  "  No,"  replied  the  skipper,  "  I  don't  think  she  does, 
sir,  since  you  took  10  per  cent,  oflf  the  screw.'' 

Experiments  in  State  Socialism. 

The  State  in  New  Zealand  has  imdertaken^  in  addition  to  such 
duties  as  the  Postal  Service,  many  functions  which  are  new  to  us, 
and  some  of  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 
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English  municipalities,  recognising  their  duty  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  people,  have  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  water  for  those  purposes  ; 
but  in  New  Zealand  the  Government  supplies  water  to  enable 
workers  to  earn  their  living  in  the  business  of  gold-mining. 

Gold-mining,  especially  in  the  Antipodes,  is  connected  in  most 
men's  minds  with  rapid  accretion  of  fortunes  at  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Those  days  have  passed  away  and  the  alluvial  gold-mining 
in  New  Zealand  yields  to  the  careful  and  industrious  miner  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  claim,  an  average  earning  of  80s,  a 
week — a  rate  of  remuneration  not  higher  than  ordinary  wages. 
Every  particle  of  earth  on  a  man's  claim  has  to  be  carefully  washed, 
so  that  the  gold  dust  may  be  *'  panned  "  out  of  the  soil.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  copious  supply  of  water  at  a  high 
pressure.  In  privately  owned  mines  dams  are  constructed,  hose 
laid  on,  and  tail-races  to  carry  off  the  waste  and  debris  washed 
away,  are  provided  at  an  expenditure  of  capital  wholly  beyond  the 
means  of  the  working  miner. 

Here  the  State  in  New  Zealand  steps  in.  In  1877  the  Govern- 
ment bought  up  the  existing  water  rights  at  a  place  called  Kumara 
and  constructed  a  water-race  from  a  reservoir  at  a  high  elevation  at 
a  cost  of  £87,867.  To  carry  off  the  tailings  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  sludge  channel  in  1884  at  a  further  cost  of  £17,000. 
At  that  date  it  was  estimated  that  the  profit  on  the  undertaking  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  had  been  at  the  rate  of  |  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  but  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
received  for  gold  duty  and  for  miner's  rights,  with  the  estimated 
contribution  of  each  miner  to  the  general  taxation,  it  was  calculated 
the  Government  had  received  at  the  rate  of  £9,966  per  annum, 
equal  to  4|  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay. 

Last  year  the  sales  of  water  amounted  to  £6,645  and  the  expenses 
were  £1,684,  leaving  a  profit  of  £5,061 :  172  men  used  the  race,  and 
produced  £39,982  worth  of  gold. 

Unfortunately  constant  alterations  are  required  to  the  sludge 
channel,  as  it  from  time  to  time  gets  filled  up  at  the  outfall  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  debris  coming  down.  These  alterations  are 
carried  out  by  the  miners  on  the  spot,  and  are  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  not  in  cash,  but  by  subsidy,  allowing  to  the  miners  a 
supply  of  water  up  to  the  amount  of  tbe  subsidy  after  tb^  Qbanpel 
bas  been  poi^stn^cted, 
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The  Laboureb  akd  thb  Land. 

Another  of  New  Zealand's  Socialistic  experiments  more  easily 
carried  out  where  large  tracts  of  land  belong  to  thd  State  than  here 
is  that  of  village  settlements. 

Acting  on  the  doctrine  that  the  State  should  not  permanently 
alienate  the  public  domain,  the  land  is  let  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity 
that  is,  for  999  years,  at  a  rental  equal  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  land.  No  rent  is  payable  for  the  first  two  years.  No  man 
may  have  more  than  100  acres,  and  his  application  is  not  entertained 
if  it  be  shown  that  he  possesses  land  elsewhere  in  the  Colony. 
When  he  has  built  a  house  on  his  plot  the  Government  advances 
him  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  on  the  security  of  it,  and  a  further 
sum  not  exceeding  £50  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  an  acre  for  the  first 
20  acres  cleared  and  cropped.  Upon  these  advances  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  is  charged.  Married  men  are  given  a  preference. 
In  the  province  of  Auckland  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  at  a  time 
of  great  pressure  from  the  unemployed,  and  it  has  been  extensively 
tried.  Although  some  of  the  sections  taken  up  have  been  abandoned, 
wherever  the  improvements  have  been  effected  and  advances  made, 
the  Government  have  readily  found  other  tenants  to  take  them  up, 
showing  that  the  security  for  the  outlay  is  sufficient.  The  Govern- 
ment further  assist  the  village  settlers  by  employing  them  as  much 
as  possible  on  road-making,  and  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  build 
schools  for  them  (which  under  the  Education  Act  is  done  wherever 
ten  or  more  children  are  beyond  the  reach  of  an  existing  school)  the 
settlers  are  employed  upon  the  building. 

I  visited  two  of  these  settlements  in  similar  circumstances  and  in 
the  same  district :  one  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  earnest 
indastrious  men  under  a  capable  leader,  the  other  by  a  mixed  band 
of  onemployed — settlers  rather  from  necessity  than  from  choice — 
who  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  steamer  that  took  them  from  the 
town  to  see  the  settlement.  The  latter  were  making  a  living  indeed 
ont  of  the  settlement,  but  had  expended  much  of  the  money  advanced 
by  Government  at  the  nearest  store  on  articles  most  of  which  they 
oonld  quite  well  have  grown  themselves,  and  were  clamouring  to 
the  Government  to  take  them  out  of  the  "  hole ''  they  had  brought 
them  to.  The  voluntary  association,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
thoroughly  contented.  Under  a  spreading  puriri  tree  they  gave  us 
a  Inncheon  of  bread,  milk,  cheese,  honey,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  all 
grown  on  their  own  plots.  A  laughing  crowd  of  children  played 
round,  and  their  only  complaints  were  that  t^ie  jfintcr  rain  played 
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havoo  with  the  roads,  while  they  had  no  chance  to  have  their  plots 
by  purchase  "  for  their  very  own,"  as  the  children  say.  Up  to  the 
present  time  900  men  in  85  settlements  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  holding  22,677  acres,  an  average  of  25 
acres  each  man ;  £24,625  have  been  advanced ;  the  total  amount 
receivable  for  rent  and  interest  has  been  £10,522,  of  which  about 
£2,000  is  in  arrear ;  but  the  value  of  the  land  upon  the  security  of 
whioh  this  advance  has  been  made  as  improved  by  the  settlers  is 
estimated  at  £61,699. 

The  opinion  which  I  formed  was  that  in  any  case  the  State  had 
good  security  for  its  advances,  but  that  only  careful  selection  both 
of  the  land  and  of  the  men,  with  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers  to  become  small  farmers,  would  ensure  success. 

To  empower  them  to  obtain  their  freeholds  would  no  doubt  bring 
with  it  a  temptation  to  become  encumbered  by  mortgage,  but  the 
power  to  sell  or  charge  a  long  lease  is  not  far  removed  firom  that  of 
effecting  a  mortgage. 

Associations  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons  may  take  up  land  on 
the  same  terms  in  blocks  of  from  1,000  to  11,000  acres,  provided 
there  be  not  less  than  one  selector  for  every  200  acres.  I  pointed 
out  to  General  Booth  that  this  land  law  appeared  to  be  specially 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  Over-sea  Colony,  but  considerations 
of  distance  and  want  of  funds  have  hitherto  deterred  him  from 
attempting  it. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  a  large  party  of  Scandinavians  took  up 
land  on  this  system.  Each  feunily  was  allowed  40  acres.  At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  formed  it  was  all  dense  bush,  and  there 
was  no  European  within  twenty  miles,  but  the  Oovemment  were  con- 
structing a  road  forty  miles  long  to  pierce  the  bush.  The  settlers 
were  employed  on  this.  Now  the  bush  is  cleared,  the  land  laid 
down  to  pasture  which  will  carry  four  sheep  to  the  acre.  All  the 
original  settlers  save  two  are  still  in  idie  settlement ;  those  two  cut 
up  their  farms  to  form  what  is  now  a  flourishing  township. 

The  establishment  of  State  ^urms  for  the  employment  of  elderly 
men  who  should  live  rent  free  on  the  property,  and  cultivate  the 
land  under  co-operative  contract,  has  been  contemplated.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Government  have  not  succeeded  in  combining  circum- 
stances of  soU,  access,  &c.,  on  any  site  sufficiently  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Cabmet  of  new  South  Wales  has  set  aside  £20,000  for- 
advances  to  village  settler^  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
force  ia  New  ZecJAmU 
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New  Zealand,  notwithatanding  the  feridlity  of  some  of  its  soil  and 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  produce  exported  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  rich  only  in  patches.  In  the  North  Island  there  is 
one  huge  area  all  covered  with  the  pumice  and  scorise  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  another  area  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Maories ;  in 
the  South  Island  are  found  range  upon  range  of  rocky  snow- 
crowned  mountains  which  so  close  in  upon  the  sea  in  parts  of  the 
west  and  south  of  the  island  as  to  leave  hardly  any  land  available 
lor  cultivation. 

Bbsumption  op  the  National  Estate. 

The  present  Government  entertain  very  strongly  the  opinion  that 
a  huge  mistake  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  when 
land  was  sold  in  large  blocks  at  low  rates  with  the  view  of  expending 
the  proceeds  in  opening  up  the  Colony,  and  that  the  result  has  been, 
while  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent  the  export  of  frozen  mutton 
grown  on  the  extensive  pasture  lands,  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labour  and  to  restrict  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  the  plough  and  "petite  culture."  In  the  words  of  Tennyson 
respecting  England  before  the  coming  of  Arthur — 

**  And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 
But  man  was  less  and  less." 

The  Labour  party  in  imposing  a  progressive  land  tax  made  no 
secret  of  their  hostility  to  large  estates.  The  policy  of  this  tax  is 
usually  known  as  the  "  bursting-up  "  policy,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  party,  the  Minister  for  Labour,  said ; — "  The  graduated  tax  is 
a  finger  of  warning  held-  up  to  remind  them  that  the  Colony  does 
not  want  these  large  estates.  I  think,  whether  partly  or  almost 
entirely  unimproved,  they  are  a  social  pest,  an  industrial  obstacle, 
and  a  bar  to  progress."  This  is  strong  language,  and  was  bitterly 
iiesented ;  but  it  no  doubt  embodied  the  views  of  the  Labour  party 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Much  has  happened  since  to 
modify  those  expressions.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were  shareholders 
ip  banks  and  financial  institutions  which  are  interested  either  be 
way  of  ownership  or  advances  in  these  large  estates.  The  advocates 
ol  land  taxation  wished  to  tax  the  unearned  increment,  and  not  thy 
product  of  industry;  it  was  consequently  thought  advisable  to 
deduct  from  the  value  of  all  estates  that  of  the  improvements  effected 
upon  them. 
.  I  wonder  whether  rural  Icmdowners  in  Englaud  would  not  jamp 
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at  the  chance  to  exchange  the  income  tax  they  now  p&y  ^r  a  land 
tax  based  on  the  value  of  their  land  after  deducting  from  it  the  value 
of  all  buildings,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  gates,  and  acts  of  husbandry. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Taxation  Act  which  I 
commend  to  distressed  landowners  who  can  find  no  market  for  their 
property,  but  are  trembling  lest  the  advancing  wave  of  democracy 
sweep  away  the  little  that  is  left  to  idiem.  Under  that  provision 
where  an  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  of  the  Land  Tax 
Department,  and  puts  in  a  declaration  that  his  land  is  not  worth  the 
amount  of  the  departmental  valuation,  he  may  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  down  the  valuation  to  his  figure,  and  if  they  decline 
to  do  so  they  must  purchase  the  estate  at  the  owner's  valuation. 
It  is  recognised  that  to  take  land  except  for  the  public  advantage 
would  be  tyrannical,  while  to  give  less  than  its  value,  at  least  as 
estimated  by  the  owner,  would  constitute  robbery. 

This  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest 
estates,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  Colony — an  estate  which  was  co- 
terminous with  a  whole  county,  possessed  its  own  port  for  the 
shipment  of  produce,  and  had  on  it  as  handsome  and  well-appointed 
a  country-house  as  you  would  find  built  within  the  same  period  in 
England.  The  total  area  of  that  estate  was  85,861  acres.  The 
Government  valued  it  at  £804,826,  or  £3  Us.  6d,  per  acre  all 
round ;  while  the  owners  valued  it  at  but  £260,220,  or  £S  Os.  ll^d. 
per  acre  all  round.  They  asked  for  a  reduction  in  value  of  £44,606| 
or  that  the  Government  should  purchase  it  at  the  owners*  valuation. 
This  the  Government  decided  to  do,  the  purchasers  accepting  in 
payment  Treasury  Bills  at  4^  per  cent.,  with  six  months  to  run. 
After  setting  apart  a  sufficient  area  to  be  sold  with  the  Mansion 
House  this  estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one-third  to  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  one-third  to  be  leased  in  perpetuity,  and  one* 
third  to  be  leased  for  grazing  runs. 

The  independent  valuations  made  and  the  general  opinion  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Government  have  not  made  a  bad  bargain,  while 
the  owners,  I  happen  to  know,  are  congratulating  themselves  hugely 
on  having  disposed  of  the  property. 

There  are  now  open  for  immediate  settlement  on  this  estate 
20,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  a  third  of  which  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  £7  6s,  an  acre,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  worth 
£6  an  acre;  9,000  acres  are  available  for  dairy  purposes,  and  a 
large  area  for  pasturage. 

If,  then,  the  Government  can  find  the  money  without  unduly 
sad^g  the  Colpny  ^th  additional  debt,  and  ynH  strictly  hypo* 
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thecate  and  earmark  the  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  service  of  that  par- 
ticular debt,  it  would  appear  that  the  experiment  in  the  resumption 
of  the  national  estate  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  Ctovem- 
ment  and  to  the  landowners. 

The  Labour  Department. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  Colony  to  establish  a  Labour  Depart- 
ment with  a  Minister  at  its  head.  In  1891  such  a  Department  was 
created  with  200  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  to  compile 
statistics  and  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of  labour.  By 
its  agency  2,974  persons  were  provided  with  employment  in  1891, 
and  8,874  in  1892,  about  one-third  being  put  to  work  which  the 
Government  had  in  hand. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Governments  in  the  Colonies 
have  one  common  advantage  over  us  in  England,  inasmuch  as 
the  railways  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  although  the  Labour 
Department  is  strictly  debited  with  the  exact  cost  of  transport  of 
each  man  to  find  work,  it  is  but  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Labour  bureaux  have  also  been  established  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  In  the  former  Colony,  although  the  Government 
made  it  quite  clear  that  no  relief  works  would  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  bureau  appears  to  have  been  successful.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  those  who  wished  to  have  it  conducted  solely  on 
Unionist  lines,  11,000  men  found  employment  through  it  before 
last  July. 

In  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  relief  works  were  organised  in  con- 
nection with  the  bureau  on  a  large  scale,  including  a  habitation  for  the 
Melbourne  City  Council  and  a  railway  which  it  was  not  pretended 
would  ever  pay  its  working  expenses ;  yet  in  March  of  this  year 
firom  6,000  to  7,000  men  were  on  the  books  waiting  for  work,  many 
of  them  willing  to  accept  it  at  the  lowest  possible  wage.  In  May 
the  bureau  was  done  away  with,  having  become  a  magnet  to  draw 
all  unemployed  labour  to  the  capital — a  danger  which  New  Zealand 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  branches  seems  to  have  escaped. 

Co-operative  Labour  on  Public  Works. 

Impressed  by  the  abuses  shown  to  exist  in  England  by  con- 
tractors who  sweat  their  workers,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
have  in  the  execution  of  public  works  dispensed  with  the  contractor, 
and  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  work  to  gangs  of  men  under  a 
system  which  is  not  altogether  new  to  many  private  employers.  The 
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Government  Engineer  lays  out  idie  work  and  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid, 
based  on  the  amount  of  wages.  The  men  then  form  themselves  into 
gangs,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  strong  men  join  with  the 
strong,  while  the  weak  unite  with  the  weak,  so  that,  although  the 
latter  may  be  longer  in  getting  through  their  task,  they  are  not 
excluded  altogether  from  obtaining  employment.  The  arbitration  of 
the  Engineer  takes  the  place  of  the  higgling  of  the  market.  Com- 
petition is  altogether  eliminated,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  question 
whether  the  State,  thus  depending  entirely  on  the  Government 
Agent's  valuation,  is  getting  its  work  done  as  cheaply  as  it  might. 

Not  Relief  Wobks. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are  not  relief  works 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  works  which  would  have 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State,  and  are  not 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  creating  work. 

Moreover,  when  we  consider  what  enormous  sums  of  borrowed 
money  have  been  spent  in  New  Zealand  on  pubUc  works,  it  is  not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  a  Government  which  depend  for  their  support 
on  the  Labour  vote  that  they  should  now  for  five  years  have 
abstained  from  borrowing  in  England.  The  expenditure  of  such 
money  on  the  employment  of  labour  would  have  increased  the 
popularity  of  the  Government,  but  at  the  expense  of  sound  finance 
and  of  the  credit  of  the  Colony. 

The  Public  Trust  Office. 

The  Government  have  power  to  act  as  trustee  for  any  person  who 
chooses  to  put  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  The 
Public  Trust  Ofl&ce  has  now  been  over  twenty  years  in  existence.  All 
private  individuals  and  every  executor  or  trustee,  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions and  friendly  societies,  may  vest  property  in  the  Public  Trustee 
for  such  purpose  as  he  may  by  the  trust  deed  appoint.  The  Public 
Trustee,  however,  declines  to  be  associated  in  a  trust  with  any  other 
person,  and  only  accepts  trusteeship  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
specially  constituted  Board  of  Advice. 

The  State  Railways. 

The  railways  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  with  few  ex- 
ceptions been  constructed  by  the  State.  This  experiment,  if  such 
it  can  still  be  called,  has  not  been  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Many  lines  have  been  constructed  without  reasonable  prospect  of 
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emiineratiYe  return  to  satisfy  localities  and  to  secure   to   the 
Oovemment  the  support  of  their  representatives. 

The  advocates  of  State  Socialism  may  seek  to  justify  this  policy 
on  the  ground  that  facilities  for  locomotion  should  be  provided  for 
the  community  by  the  community,  and  that  if  it  be  desirable  that 
collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  should  take  place  even  where 
not  remunerative,  so  it  is  desirable  that  every  man  should  have 
reasonable  facilities  for  railway  travel. 

In  Victoria  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  of  constituencies  on 
Members,  and  of  Members  on  Ministers,  made  it  impossible  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  railways  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  strictly  upon  commercial  principles.  A  Board  of 
Commissioners,  independent  of  direct  Parliamentary  control,  was 
therefore  appointed  in  that  Colony ;  and  the  example  of  Victoria 
has  been  followed  by  her  sister  Colonies. 

In  N|w  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  a  disposition  has  been 
shown  to  revert  to  the  State  administration  previously  in  existence, 
and  a  Commission  was  appointed  in  the  former  Colony  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  Commission  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  result  of  this  Commission  has  been  to  show  that  the  railways 
were  far  more  economically  administered  under  the  Commissioners ; 
that  thecharges  of  "  sweating  '*  labour  were  entirely  groundless ;  and 
that  while  no  man  was  paid  a  lower  wage  than  seven  shillings  a  day, 
the  greater  number  received  wages  varying  from  seven-and-sixpence 
to  eight  shillings  a  day. 

In  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs  has 
been  disclosed.  The  difference  between  the  Budget  estimate  and 
the  facts  was  ascertained  to  be  something  like  a  million  and  three- 
quarters,  largely  on  railway  account,  and  the  system  of  direct 
political  control  has  been  reverted  to  in  that  Colony. 

While  in  New  Zealand  the  Ministry  have  proposed  to  Parliament 
that  the  Minister  should  himself  be  one  of  four  Commissioners, 
with  a  second  vote  in  case  of  equality,  so  that  the  Minister  and  one 
Commissioner  would  formulate  the  policy  that  should  govern  the 
State  railways.  This  proposal  has,  however,  been  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  powers  of  the  Railways  Commissioners  will 
now  lapse  in  February  next. 

The  Eight-hours  Day. 

As  is  well  known  there  is  no  legislation  in  any  of  the  Australiim 
OolonieB  limiting  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  generally,  but  it  is  an 
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accepted  custom,  and  perhaps  the  most  stringent  rule  of  all  trada 
unions,  that  eight  hours  constitute  a  working  day* 

There  are  laws  not  dissimilar  to  our  own  limiting  the  hours  of 
female  and  child  labour  in  factories  and  elsewhere.  A  £Actory  in 
New  Zealand,  it  may  be  noted,  is  any  place  where  three  or  more 
persons  are  employed,  and  a  supply  of  drinking  water  must  be 
provided.  There  are  regulations  as  to  the  minimum  space  of  cubic 
air  to  each  worker,  and  in  large  factories  a  place  outside  the  work* 
room  must  be  found  for  women's  meals. 

In  the  mining  industry  persons  in  charge  of  steam  machinery  are 
prohibited  from  working  more  than  eight  hours,  exclusive  of  the 
time  necessary  for  raising  and  exhausting  steam. 

Shop  Houbs. 

The  employment  of  assistants  in  shops  has  been  regulated  by 
insisting  on  one  half -holiday  in  the  week,  a  limit  to  the  #7orking 
hours  of  women  and  persons  under  eighteen  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
week.    Proper  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  for  females. 

The  inspectors  of  feustories  who  administer  this  Act  report  that  in 
the  towns  (especiaUy  in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  South  Island) 
employers  have  held  public  meetings  to  settle  the  half-holiday  at 
which  **  they  not  only  attempted  to  meet  the  Act  in  a  generous 
manner  but  they  showed  an  enthusiasm  which  was  of  a  most 
unselfish  character."  To  fix  the  day  for  the  half-holiday  caused  no 
little  friction  between  town  and  country,  and  between  city  and 
suburbs,  but  almost  everywhere  the  expressed  wish  of  the  majority 
was  accepted.  In  a  few  places  difiiculty  was  experienced  owing  to 
the  owners  of  shops  where  no  assistants  are  employed  being  kept 
open  to  catch  the  business  of  the  closed  establishments,  forcing  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  to  reopen  against  their  more  generous 
instincts.  In  these  cases  the  Act  has  been  met  by  letting  one 
assistant  off  duty  on  one  day  and  another  on  some  other  day. 
A  proposal  to  make  Saturday  a  general  and  compulsory  half-holiday 
throughout  the  Colony  has  been  rejected  by  Parliament. 

The  Insurance  Department. 

The  Government  Insurance  Department  in  New  Zealand  has 
been  established  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time  of 
its  establishment  Sir  Julius  Vogel  quoted  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  alleging  that  out  of  400  insurance  companies  established 
up  to  that  time  in  Great  Britain  only  120  had  survived.    He  re- 
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minded  his  hearers  of  feilures  such  as  the  European,  the  London 
and  Westmmster,  the  French  Cr^t  Viager,  and  the  Mutual  Trust 
of  New  York,  involving  terrible  losses  to  shareholders  and  policy- 
holders. An  attempt  to  put  the  business  under  a  board  partly 
elected  by  the  policy-holders  was  after  trial  rejected,  and  it  is 
managed  exclusively  by  Government  officials. 

The  Department  is  prohibited  from  advancing  money  on  mort- 
gage up  to  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  any  property,  and  not 
more  than  a  moiety  of  its  funds  may  be  so  employed  ;  the  remainder 
may  only  be  invested  on  the  loans  of  the  Government  or  of  local 
auttiorities  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  is  £5  Ss.  lid.  per  cent. 

The  Department  does  no  business  outside  the  Colony,  profiting 
thereby  from  the  exceptionally  low  death-rate,  11'71,  as  against  18*9 
in  England.  Some  seven  and  a  half  millions  are  assured  to  its 
policy-holders,  of  whom  there  are  28,000. 

Two  enterprising  American  and  four  Australian  offices  doing 
large  business  compete  with  the  Government,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Department  of  offering  the 
guarantee  of  the  State  will  ultimately  beat  its  competitors  out  of 
the  field.  In  1880  it  was  determined  to  divide  the  profits,  then 
amounting  to  £78,000,  among  the  policy-holders  in  the  shape  of 
reversionary  bonuses.  Upon  each  successive  quinquennial  valua- 
tion a  similar  bonus  has  been  distributed. 

Not  only  are  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Services,  as  in  England, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  the  telephones  in  every  town 
are  also  under  Government  control. 

Cable  Communication. 

No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  lay  a  Government  cable, 
though  it  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  that  such  should  be 
undertaken  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

I  heartily  wish  that  a  supply  of  news  of  real  importance  to 
the  Colonies  and  England  could  be  undertaken  by  the  State.  As 
matters  stand  in  the  competition  for  business  between  the  papers, 
the  population  is  often  fired  with  indignation  against  the  Mother 
Country  by  information  sent  without  the  necessary  qualification 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  despatched  without  waiting  for  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  secure  priority.  Ludicrous  mistakes  arise  from 
mixing  up  several  items  of  news ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Colony 
was  informed  that  I  bad  written  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  3tate 
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to  the  efifeet  that  New  Zealand  would  not  consent  to  join  in  the 
Federation  with  Australia  because  the  Farmers'  Alliance  urged 
its  members  to  hold  wheat  for  better  prices  in  Australia.  Or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  political  speech  referring  to  Mr.  Pamell, 
made  on  the  day  that  Veracity,  Tyrone,  and  Lobster  finished  in  the 
order  named  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  when  the  public  were 
informed  that  an  eminent  statesman  had  declared  the  Lish  leader 
to  have  all  the  voracity  of  a  Tyrone  lobster. 

Employers'  Liability. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Acts  have  practically  but  not  entirely 
abohshed  the  doctrine  of  common  employment.  In  other  respects 
the  law  is  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
save  that  a  contractor  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  employ^ 
of  a  sub-contractor.  The  Government  assume  the  same  liability 
for  their  workmen  as  that  of  any  other  employer. 

Workmen  first  and  contrsuitors  after  have  a  lien  taking  precedence 
of  all  other  mortgages  or  charges  on  land  and  chattels  for  work 
done  by  them. 

Registration  Offices. 

All  servants'  registry  offices  are  licensed,  and  the  registers  kept 
therein  are  open  to  public  inspection ;  while  the  particulars  of  in- 
formation to  be  supplied  to  persons  seeking  employment,  with  the 
fees  charged,  are  regulated  by  the  Local  Authority. 

A  Labour  Bill  "pour  Eire." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  legislation  of  this  sort  did  not  pass 
through  Parliament  without  considerable  opposition,  specially  from 
the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  ''laisser  faire  "  and  the  opponents  of 
grandmotherly  legislation.  One  member  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
a  Bill  which  was  a  not  unamusing  skit  on  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  control  over  private  enterprise.  It  was  entitled 
"  The  Washers  and  Manglers  Act  1892." 

"  Mangier  "  was  defined  as  any  female  who  undertakes  the  violent 
compression  of  any  wash  between  rollers,  and  a  "washerwoman" 
as  a  female  who  undertakes  the  washing  of  a  wash. 

Every  washerwoman  was  to  be  licensed,  such  licence  only  to  be 
given  subject  to  a  certificate  of  character  from  four  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  one  policeman,  the  licence  to  be  painted  on  her  place  of 
business  in  Roman  letters  two  feet  deep.    AU  washes  were  to  be 
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marked  or  biiuided  with  marks  registered  by  the  owner  with  the 
Registrar  of  Stbck  brands.  Lists  of  wash  were  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection  and  to  be  deposited  with  the  Minister,  the  Auditor - 
General,  and  the  Resident  Magistrate.  In  the  event  of  the  wash 
returned  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  list,  the  Auditor-General 
was  to  report  to  the  Minister,  who  was  to  arbitrate  between  the 
parties. 

Woman  Suffrage. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  experiment  yet  attempted  in  any 
community  under  the  Crown  is  about  to  be  tried  in  New  Zealand. 

If  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  England  was  for  one  party 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  for  both 
parties  in  New  Zealand  is  a  purely  problematical  experiment.  Few 
dare  foreshadow  the  result  of  the  election  to  be  held  next  month. 
All  that  we  know  is  that  the  electorate  is  now  nearly  doubled. 

Will  women  be  able  to  exercise  their  newly  acquired  privilege,  or 
does  the  cradle  indeed  lie  across  the  door  of  the  polling  booth  ? 

Will  the  ladies  with  the  long  hair  and  gentle  faces  vote  as  well  as 
those  with  the  short  hair  and  the  hard  faces  ? 

Will  the  men  be  allowed  to  prolong  the  hardships  of  industrial 
strife,  or  will  the  new  electors  compel  resort  to  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration ? 

Will  the  temptation  to  spend  the  weekly  wages  afforded  by  the 
glare  of  the  public-house  be  any  longer  allowed  to  tempt  the  home- 
coming workmen  ? 

Will  the  Bible  continue,  rigidly  banished  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  ? 

Will  they  pursue  any  policy  with  fixity  of  purpose,  or  is  the 
saying  a  true  one  that  between  a  woman's  **  Yes  "  and  her  "  No  '* 
you  may  insert  the  point  of  a  needle  ? 

Lastly,  when  the  married  man  can  count  on  the  votes  of  his  wife 
and  adult  children  in  addition  to  his  own,  will  the  political  influence 
of  the  single  loafer,  here  to-day  but  gone  to-morrow,  without  any 
permanent  stake  in  the  country,  be  of  the  value  that  it  is  now  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  a  review  of  the  rise  of  the  Labour  party  in 
New  Zealand,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attained  to  power  in 
Parliament,  and  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  a 
Government  dominated  by  the  votes  of  the  working  classes.  I  have 
shown  reasons  which  have  given  power  and  influence  to  that  party 
in  New  Zealand,  while  in  New  South  Wales  it  has  failed  to  secure 
a  hdd  upon  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
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The  resolii  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  State  Sooialiioni 
a  SocialiBm  which  has  been  inaugurated,  not,  as  in  bureaucratic 
Governments  on  the  European  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  admin- 
istration, but  by  the  people  themselves  to  satisfy  their  own  wants. 

The  State  and  the  Man. 

The  State  in  New  Zealand  watches  over  the  child  at  its  birth, 
enforces  education  and  protects  it  in  adolescence  from  labour  which 
would  overtax  its  strength,  assists  to  and  in  some  cases  supplies 
work  for  the  labourer,  or  provides  land  for  his  cultivation,  co- 
operates with  charity  in  providing  for  the  deserving  and  aged  poor, 
enables  the  thrifty  to  secure  provision  for  their  families  at  death, 
and  after  death  undertakes  the  administration  of  their  property. 

Protection  and  Labour. 

The  Labour  party  is  withal  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
protection.  Not  only  does  the  worlanan  consent  that  taxation 
shall  be  raised  through  every  article  which  he  buys  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  exclude  competition  by  less  highly  paid  labour  elsewhere, 
but  he  checks  at  every  point  the  introduction  of  workmen  from  home 
or  foreign  lands,  and  seeks  to  give  further  protection  to  his  labour 
within  the  Colony  itself  by  excluding  from  employment  all  who  are 
not  members  of  his  trade  union. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  brought  down 
the  fabric  of  Australian  finance.  But  if  that  be  so,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  New  Zealand,  which  is  as  firm  a  supporter 
of  protection  as  any  AustraUan  Colony,  has  ceased  from  borrowing 
and  shows  each  year  increasing  Budget  surpluses  ? 

That  New  Zealand  should  be  not  only  the  pioneer  Colony  in 
these  experiments  in  State  Socialism,  but  that  her  financial  posi- 
tion should  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  sound  condition,  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  whole  question.  Were  her  condition  that 
of  the  Colonies  on  the  continent  of  Australia  it  would  be  easy 
to  attribute  it  to  imsound  political  economy;  but  New  Zealand 
has  passed  through  a  financial  crisis  not  less  acute  than  that  which 
brought  ruin  and  dismay  to  depositors  and  shareholders  in  Australian 
commercial  institutions. 

What  is  known  as  the  Public  Works  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Julius  Yogel  involved  the  borrowing  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  on  works  of  public  utility,  which  it  was  believed  would 
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atimet  a  laifge  influx  of  immigration  and  considerable  soma  of 
capital  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  Had 
Sir  Julius  been  a  dictator  or  able  to  expend  that  money  with  a 
single  eye  to  remunerative  investment,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
traffic  returns  or  in  revenue  from  an  increasing  number  of  tax- 
payers, all  would  have  been  well ;  but  he  had  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  every  locality  whether  the  work  desired  there  was  likely  to  be 
remunerative  or  not,  lest  he  should  lose  the  support  of  its  repre- 
sentative and  his  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  consequence  was  that  not  only  did  the  '*  New- Bridge-over- 
Gum-Tree-Creek  "  policy  become  the  leading  plank  of  a  candidate's 
platform,  but  coalitions  were  entered  into  by  members  to  vote  for 
works  in  one  locality  on  condition  that  the  representatives  of  that 
locality  supported  expenditure  in  the  constituencies  of  their  allies. 

The  expenditure  from  the  borrowed  money  produced  an  inflation 
of  values.  Banks  made  advances  on  absurdly  high  valuations ;  work- 
men flocked  into  New  Zealand  to  share  t^e  employment ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  employment  ceased  they  left  the  Colony  to  seek  work 
elsewhere,  giving  rise  to  an  alarm  that  New  Zealand  was  witnessing 
a  general  exodus  of  her  population.  Some  financial  institutions 
gave  way  under  the  strain,  others  by  reorganisation  placed  their 
afiiEdrs  on  a  soimder  basis,  and  the  Colony  settled  down  to  a  steady 
development  of  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

The  Lesson  to  be  Learnt  prom  New  Zealand. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  far  the  experience  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  desire  to  see  an 
extension  of  State  control  over  the  individual  in  England. 

In  Australasia  the  learned  professions  are  bound  by  no  close 
corporation.  Subject  to  a  standard  of  efficiency,  the  professional 
ranks  are  open  to  all.  Hence  there  are  no  interests  to  be  conciliated 
in  considering  measures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  or  the 
endowment  of  education.  Institutions  such  as  State  insurance 
and  State  trusteeships  conflict  but  little  with  rival  interests. 

But  without  protection  an  eight-hours  day  would  not  be  possible 
or  possible  only  on  condition  that  Australasia  should  confine  her 
industry  to  agriculture,  abandoning  all  attempt  to  manufacture  for 
the  wants  of  her  people.  Protection  enables  her  to  devote  her 
exclusive  attention  to  her  own  markets,  and  to  eliminate  all  con- 
sideration for  those  neutral  markets  which  are  the  bread  of  life  to 
English  trade. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  workman  to  enjoy  high  wages  and  dear  imports,  or 
low  wages  and  cheap  imports  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Australian 
would  not  sanction  a  general  protective  tariff  were  it  not  that  within 
his  borders  he  produces  enough  food  to  supply  his  own  wants. 

The  sentiment  which  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men accustomed  to  boast  of  their  liberty  as  compared  with  the 
political  tyranny  of  European  Governments,  that  this  country 
should  not  refuse  an  asylum  to  the  wretched  and  the  persecuted  of 
other  nations,  finds  no  favour  across  the  seas.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Australian  is  very  near  akin  to  selfishness.  The  Russian  Jew 
may  be  an  object  of  pity  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  but  as  a  tailor 
at  a  low  remuneration  for  a  week  of  72  hours  in  Melbourne  he  is 
an  object  of  jealous  hatred. 

The  pictures  of  torture  inflicted  by  the  Ohinese  mandarins  raise 
a  thrill  of  horror,  but  to  take  goods  from  a  Chinese  shop  and 
insolently  to  refuse  payment  or  to  sling  a  Chinaman  out  of  his  own 
house  is  a  sport  regarded  with  less  aversion  by  the  Colonial  larrildn 
than  was  bull-baiting  or  cock-fighting  by  our  ancestors.  Even  the 
British  workman  from  home  is  warned  in  every  possible  way  not  to 
invade  the  territory  of  his  Australian  brother. 

Free  Trade  or  Socialism. 

The  English  labourer  must  therefore  seriously  consider  how  t&r 
he  is  prepared  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  protection,  both  for 
labour  and  for  the  produce  of  labour,  if  he  wishes  to  start  State 
Socialism  on  equal  terms  with  his  Colonial  brother;  while  the 
consumers  of  all  classes  will  have  to  reflect  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared that  everything  shall  be  raised  in  price  in  order  that  the 
wages  of  the  producer  may  attain  to  the  standard  which  he  expects. 

The  State  in  our  Colonies  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  the 
Mother  Country  in  that  it  is  the  fortmiate  possessor  of  large  areas 
of  fertile  but  unreclaimed  soil.  Though  the  work  be  hard  and 
uncongenial,  a  complete  answer  to  the  able  unemployed  is  "  Go  out 
and  subdue  the  wilderness.*'  Unfortunately  all  the  unemployed  are 
not  able,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  that  I  look  with  great 
hope  on  the  co-operative  system  of  public  works.  That  system  is 
no  more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  those  Socialists  who 
ipy^mfa^in  that  the  strong  man  should  earn  no  more  than  the  weak 
thi^n  it  18  with  those  Trades  Unionists  who  maintain  that  no  man 
should  earn  anything  unless  he  conforms  to  the  rules  of  a  elose 
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guild.  That  is  not  Socialism  but  selfishness.  The  principle  of  New 
Zealand  State  co-operation  is  that  the  strong  acting  with  the  strong 
shall  earn  a  fall  wage,  and  that  the  weak  shall  earn  enough  to  main- 
tain subsistence,  but  both  shall  be  given  work  only  where  that  work 
would  have  to  be  done  under  any  circumstances.  As  Carlyle  says, 
'^  there  must  be  a  chivalry  of  work  as  there  was  a  chivalry  of 
fighting  war." 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  public  works  policy  has  brought  home  to 
New  Zealanders  of  all  classes  that  truth  which  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  impress  in  England — that  public  works  undertaken  to  employ 
labour  or  to  catch  votes,  unless  they  are  necessary  and  are  likely  to 
be  remunerative,  must  ultimately  ruin  the  undertakers. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  whether  these  experiments  are  producing 
a  better  and  a  nobler  type  of  men  and  women.  We  must  judge  of 
them  by  their  general  tendency,  not  by  the  accidental  success  of 
any  one  or  more. 

Two  Results  op  Labour  Government. 

But  we  may  observe  two  interesting  results  arising  out  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Labour  party.  First,  that  Labour  leaders  once  entrusted 
with  power  and  called  upon  to  govern  become  imbued  with  the  respon- 
sibihties  of  their  position.  Where  previous  experiments  have  resulted 
in  failure  they  can  stoutly  resist  the  demands  of  the  workers — such  as 
the  establishment  of  State  charity  in  the  guise  of  work  on  unprofit- 
able undertakings,  or  proposals  to  start  State  banks  with  a  paper 
currency.  Secondly,  that  members  of  a  revising  Chamber,  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  whatever  party,  will  resist  measures  when  they 
believe  them  to  be  not  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people,  but  merely 
brought  forward  to  purchase  political  support. 

The  example  of  New  Zealand  shows  us  that  the  mere  perform- 
ance by  the  State  of  imdertakings  hitherto  performed  only  by 
individuals  or  associations  of  individuals  need  cause  neither  private 
wrong  nor  public  loss,  so  long  as  sound  commercial  principles  are 
observed  and  full  compensation  given  for  injury. 

Schaeffle  tells  us  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Socialism  is  to 
substitute  united  collective  capital  for  private  competing  capital. 
Until,  therefore.  State  SociaHsm  becomes  universal,  no  part  of  the 
world  can  adopt  it  except  on  condition  of  shutting  out  the  competi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  whole  Labour  question  Hes  in  the 
best  manner  of  aoyusting  the  relations  between  the  price  of  labour 
and  the  price  of  commodities.    Li  England  free  trade  has  brought 
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the  priod  of  bommodities  to  the  lowest  values  of  the  W6rld.  Ill 
New  Zealand  protection  has  raised  the  price  of  labour  to  the  highest 
standard  in  the  world.  If  England  wishes  now  to  adopt  State 
Socialism,  the  battle  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  must 
be  fought  over  again. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  frankly  look  this  difficulty  in  the 
face,  and  consider  whether  we  shall  barter  our  cheap  food  and  cheap 
raw  material  for  a  high  rate  of  wages. 

England's  Danger. 

For  myself  I  earnestly  hope  that  our  system  of  party  government 
may  nut  lead  us  into  a  career  hkely  to  endanger  our  commercial 
supremacy ;  that  in  striving  for  political  support  we  shall  not  play 
upon  the  impracticable  dreams  of  the  ignorant  by  promising  them 
some  greater  boon  than  has  been  promised  by  others.  No  party 
wishes  to  stand  still  in  the  path  of  legislation ;  and  though  both 
parties  in  a  State  may  claim  the  desire  to  progress,  one  will  be  the 
party  of  slow,  the  other  of  precipitate  progress.  I  believe  precipi- 
tancy to  be  foreign  to  the  steady  persistence  of  the  English 
character,  and  that  the  former  party  would  lose  its  raison  d'itre 
were  it  to  be  constantly  striving  to  "  go  one  better  "  than  the  party 
of  progress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  people  we  should  not  adopt  new  departures  in  policy  merely  in 
imitation  of  countries  existing  under  conditions  different  from 
our  own,  but  that  we  should  carefully  watch  those  experiments  and 
adopt  them  only  where  we  are  satisfied,  not  only  that  they  have 
proved  successful,  but  that  they  will  not  prejudicially  affect  our 
commercial  position  and  the  economic  advantages  which  we  at 
present  possess. 


Discussion. 


Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAN,  M.P. :  In  perusing  Lord  Onslow*s  very  inter* 
esting  and  informing  Paper  I  marked  two  or  three  passages  in 
relation  to  which  I  thought  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  add  a  few 
supplementary  obser\*ations  based  on  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  Labour  movement  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
During  the  years  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Melbourne  Ar^fus  I 
was  brought  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  the  organised  labour 
associations  of  that  city,  where,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
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trades  are  more  highly  and  extensively  organised  than  in  any  other 
city  on  the  fi&oe  of  the  earth.  The  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  is  a  large 
and  imposing  pile  of  buildings  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  erected  on  land  that  was  a  free  gift  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Government  of  the  Colony.  The  associated  trades  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  a  hundred  have  each  their  prescribed  night  of  meeting 
in  this  commodious  structure,  and  on  every  Friday  evening  there  is 
a  meeting  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  or  governing  body  of  the 
whole  institution,  a  sort  of  Labour  Parliament  composed  of  elected 
delegates  from  each  and  all  of  the  associated  trades.  I  have  been 
present  at  a  good  many  meetings  of  this  Labour  Parliament,  and  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  short-sighted  poHcy,  the  unen- 
lightened selfishness,  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  working-men 
delegates  in  doing  all  they  possibly  could  to  prevent  and  discourage 
immigration  from  the  Mother  Country  or  any  other  country.  Lord 
Onslow  says  that  the  New  Zealand  working  man  '' checks  at 
every  point  the  introduction  of  workmen  from  home.*'  I  can 
say  the  same  of  the  Victorian  working  man  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation.  In  point  of  fact  the  statement  is  true  of 
the  working  classes  in  all  our  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  pres- 
sure they  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  various  Legislatures 
has  been  so  irresistible  that  now  there  is  practically  no  recognised 
system  of  immigration  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies.  This  I  hold  to  be,  and  have  long  considered,  a 
most  regrettable,  unprogressive,  and  almost  suicidal  state  of  things. 
It  is  the  exact  reversal  of  the  sagacious,  enlightened,  and  states- 
manlike policy  that  has  built  up  the  United  States  into  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  prosperous  English-speaking 
communities  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  Australia  is  to  be  opened 
up  and  profitably  developed  as  America  has  been,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  imitating  the  wise  example  of  the  Americans  and  welcom- 
ing, not  barring  out,  the  plenteous  supply  of  good,  colonising  mate- 
rial that  can  find  no  scope  or  outlet  for  its  energies  in  the  over- 
crowded motherland.  As  a  distinguished  Imperial  statesman  of 
half -a- century  ago,  Charles  Buller,  very  pertinently  inquired  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  When  I 
ask  you  to  colonise,  what  do  I  ask  you  to  do  but  to  carry  the  super- 
fluity of  one  part  of  our  country  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the  other, 
to  cultivate  the  desert  by  applying  to  it  the  means  that  lie  idle  here, 
to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field,  the  workman  to  his  work,  the 
hungry  to  his  food  ?  "  By  obstinately  persisting  in  an  an ti -immi- 
gration polioyi  and  by  terrorising  the  Australian  Legislatures  into 
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the  adoption  of  that  policy,  the  Colonial  working  men  have  for 
years  been  pursuing,  not  only  an  unpatriotic,  but  also  a  most  unwise 
line  of  conduct,  even  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
material  interests.  They  set  their  heel  upon  immigration  because 
they  fancied  that  any  considerable  influx  of  possible  competitors 
from  the  Mother  Country  would  interfere  with  the  fictitiously  high 
standard  of  wages  that  prevailed  in  Melbourne  and  the  other  princi- 
pal Colonial  centres  before  the  late  financial  catastrophe.  Now  that 
wages  have  come  down  to  their  normal  and  legitimate  level,  the 
working  men  of  Australia  are  beginning  to  realise  that  it  would 
have  been  better  after  all  if  they  had  promoted  and  encouraged  the 
development  of  their  continent  on  the  successful  lines  adopted  by 
the  Americans.  They  see  that  their  dog-in-the-manger  policy — 
neither  opening  up  the  country  themselves  nor  allowing  others  to 
do  it — has  recoiled  on  its  authors,  and  brought  grievous  and  wholly 
unsuspected  results  in  its  train.  It  is  notorious  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  late  lamentable  financial  crisis  was  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  population,  commercial  enterprise  far  outstrip- 
ping the  growth  of  the  people,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
banks  enough  for  a  population  of  forty  millions,  with  only  four 
millions  to  keep  them  going.  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Australian  Colonies  will  learn  at  least  one  great  lesson  from  their 
recent  financial  misfortunes,  and  revert  to  their  old  sound  and  suc- 
cessful policy  of  helping  and  encouraging  immigration  to  their 
shores.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  schemes  and  weakening  the 
staffs  of  their  Agents- General  in  London — surely  a  penny- wise- and- 
pound-foolish  policy — let  them  rather  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
English  ambassadors  in  this  direction.  My  hon.  friend.  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably  represented  the  parent  Austra- 
lian Colony  in  London,  has  in  former  years  done  splendid  Imperial 
service  in  this  respect,  and  I  feel  confident  he  only  awaits  the 
authorisation  of  his  Government  to  resume  and  continue  the  good 
work.  The  other  Agents-General,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  useful 
and  congenial  office  that  an  Agent-General  could  discharge  than 
that  of  organising  and  despatching  periodical  batches  of  healthy, 
hopeful,  sturdy,  industrious,  and  desirable  recruits  to  the  Colony 
he  represents.  The  future  of  the  Labour  movement,  both  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  is  imquestionably  a  deeply  inter- 
esting subject  of  speculation.  Few  of  us  will  be  ^sposed  to  deny 
that  the  claims  and  requirements  of  labour  have  not  hitherto 
received  that  measure  of  attention  and  8atisfia>ction  from  the  Imperial 
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and  Colonial  Parliaments  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
most  of  ns  would  be  very  happy  to  assist  in  the  adoption  of  remedial 
legislation  on  the  broad  lines  indicated  by  the  more  thonghtf  ul  and 
sagacious  leaders  of  the  Labour  party.  But  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  legitimate  aims  and  objects  of  the  Labour  party  will 
be  pursued  in  the  future  by  less  .wild,  reckless,  and  undisciplined 
methods  of  action  than  have  occasionally  been  conspicuous  in  recent 
years.  The  Parliamentary  suffrage  is  now  so  general  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies  that  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  conven- 
tionally called,  can,  by  uniting  their  forces  and  organising  their 
collective  strength,  practically  secure  any  and  every  legitimate 
reform  they  may  desire  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  course  of  con- 
stitutional procedure.  Lord  Onslow  has  referred  to  the  recent 
adoption  of  female  suffrage  in  New  Zealand  as  "  the  most  interest- 
ing experiment  yet  attempted  in  any  community  under  the  Crown." 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  female  suffrage  is  destined  to 
become  a  permanent  institution  in  New  Zealand.  Five  thousand 
faddists  diligently  and  unceasingly  promoting  their  fad  will  triumph 
eventually,  but  only  temporarily,  against  fifty  thousand  opponents 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  matter.  With  the  opposition 
it  is  a  case  of  everybody's  business  being  nobody's,  and  so  the 
persistent  and  aggressive  little  army  of  faddists  conquer  for 
the  moment.  But  the  result  of  the  experiment,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  will  be  the  early  repeal  of  the  Female  Suffrage  Act 
in  New  Zealand.  The  vast  majority  of  Colonial  ladies  know  and 
recognise  that  they  will  derive  no  added  charms  from  coming  down 
into  the  rough-and-tumble,  noisy,  and  dusty  arena  of  party  politics. 
We  have,  I  think,  to  thank  Lord  Onslow  for  a  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  Paper,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  other  representatives 
of  Her  Majesty  may  follow  his  example  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  impressions  and  experiences  when  they  return  from  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  Matthew  Macfeb  :  We  owe  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council 
of  this  Listitute,  and  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  reader  of  the 
Paper,  that  we  have  deviated  to-night  from  the  course  which  has 
generally  been  prescribed  for  us  on  previous  occasions,  and  that  not 
altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  ourselves  or  of  the  Colonies  that 
have  been  referred  to.  We  have  had  most  valuable  Papers  in  the 
past  bearing  on  the  history,  resources,  and  prospects,  the  fiora  and 
Dauna,  and  the  geography  of  these  Colonies,  and  by  way  of  variation 
we  have  listened  to  interesting  discourses  on  Imperial  Federation 
and  to  accounts  of  personal  adventure  in  different  parts  of  Her 
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Majesty's  dominions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to-night  we  have 
made  an  interesting  departure,  and  one  that,  I  think,  with  benefit 
perhaps  to  all  concerned  might  have  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period.  We  have  touched  a  vital  point  with  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  With  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  State  Socialism  and  labour  government,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Lord  Onslow  has  so  skilfully  navigated  his  ship  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between  absolute  condemnation  of  the  system 
and  unqualified  praise,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any- 
body but  an  expert  reading  between  the  lines  to  know  precisely  the 
private  views  of  his  Lordship  on  the  question.  In  this  respect  I 
admire  his  prudence,  because  so  far,  at  all  events,  the  meeting  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  its  equanimity,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  we  shall  all  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  prospect  of 
retiring  peacefully  from  this  room  without  feeling  any  disturbance 
of  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time 
the  reader  of  history  cannot  for  one  moment  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  is  occurring  in  these  Colonies  in  the  State  Socialistic 
direction.  In  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  is  for  an 
individual  to  look  to  any  particular  form  of  government  or  adminis- 
tration as  a  universal  and  an  infallible  panacea  for  the  ills,  social 
and  political,  of  those  who  are  governed.  It  is  simply  preposterous 
to  suppose  in  the  first  instance  that  we  can  transfer  bodily  the 
governing  apparatus  of  the  old  country  to  any  of  the  Colonies, 
and  make  the  garment  which  was  worn  by  the  parent  suit  the 
child,  and  the  principle  applies  vice  versd.  In  point  of  fia,ct,  as 
Mackintosh  says,  "  Constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow.  'Aej 
are  not  constructed  by  the  plumb-line  or  the  foot-rule;  they 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  an  organism  which  adapts  itself 
to  the  requirements  and  specific  circumstances  of  the  country 
governed,  and  I  see  nothing  surprising  in  new  countries, 
particularly  those  coming  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  adopt- 
ing those  particular  methods  expounded  to-night.  What  is  all 
history,  from  the  time  of  Greece  downwards,  but  a  record  of 
the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another? 
We  have  in  the  time  of  Pericles  a  successful  and  almost  brilliant 
republic,  and  the  republic  dies  under  the  influence  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  in  Roman  history  you  have  analogous  incidents  of 
oligarchical  domination  in  one  period  and  democratic  domination  in 
another.  It  is  simply  a  law  of  nature  on  the  principle  taught  to  us 
in  our  school  days  ;  the  action  and  reaction  in  natural  philosophy 
are  equal  and  contrary.    We  must  not  forget  that  now,  in  our  day, 
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we  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  we  have  not  freedom  at  home. 
We  must  remember,  howeyer,  that  at  the  founding  of  America,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  development  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
England  was  not  so  pleasant  to  live  in  as  it  is  now.  Liberty  of 
speech  and  of  opinion  which  we  enjoy  were  by  no  means  so  uni- 
versal, and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  emigrants  could  go  in 
those  days,  at  all  events,  with  that  happy  confidence  in  the  r&gime 
they  had  left  behind,  or  that  they  would  imitate  it  to  the  letter  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  consequence  is  that,  like  children 
who  are  beginning  to  feel  their  feet,  they  tumble,  and  to  a  man  of 
culture  going  out  there,  and  a  man  not  ignorant  altogether  of  politi- 
cal history,  it  is  one  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  hfe  to 
witness  the  insufferable  management  which  goes  on  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  general  administration  of  those  Colonies.  In  point  of  fact, 
by  way  of  parody  of  the  Darwinian  maxim,  I  have  heard  govern- 
ment in  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  represented  as  "  government 
by  the  unfittest.''  The  backbone  of  the  Colonial  population  is 
thoroughly  sound,  but  it  seems  as  though  individuals  that  come  for- 
ward to  represent  constituencies  in  some  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Australasia  need  only  have  a  certain  amount  of  fatal  fluency — no 
matter  if  their  intelligence  and  judgment  be  in  an  inverse  ratio — to 
be  received  with  open  arms,  although  in  many  instances  they  have 
shown  that,  whether  they  be  in  the  Government  or  only  in  Parliament, 
gross  incapacity  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that  come  before  them. 
It  is  most  advantageous,  I  think,  that  they  should  know  our  opinion 
on  this  question.  Take,  for  example,  the  finances,  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, or  the  administration  of  railways.  All  I  contend  for  is  that 
you  have  there  a  magnificent  heritage  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  leave  this  country  and  make  that  land  their  home,  and  all  that 
one  desires  in  making  these  painful  remarks  is  that  the  people  who 
govern  should  be  worthy  of  the  glorious  country  they  govern.  It  is 
foolish  on  the  part  of  the  abettors  of  the  present  Parliamentary  and 
Governmental  inefficiency  in  Australasia,  when  taken  to  task  by  the 
Press  on  this  side  of  the  world  for  their  blunders,  to  put  down  as  a 
detractor  of  the  Colonies  every  man  who  writes  honest  criticisms  of 
their  financial  and  fiscal  administration.  Competent  critic3  for  the 
most  part  write  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  patriotism  and  a  desire  that 
the  great  resources  of  the  Colonies  should  be  prosperously  developed 
and  the  children  of  the  ''  grave  mother ''  here  become  worthy  of  her. 
Mr.  William  Knox  :  The  noble  Lord  has  given  us  a  most  in* 
texesting  account  of  the  progress  of  State  Socialism  in  New 
Zealand.    As  we  do  not  possess  so  much  knowledge  of  thes^ 
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ix^tters  in  Victoria  I  would  not  presume  to  take  up  your  time, 
except  that  I  wish  to  express  regret  that  the  last  speaker  should 
hold  such  a  very  low  opinion  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
the  Colonies.  I  object  that  such  strong  statements  should  be  made 
— statements  not  supported  by  past  history  or  present  conditions. 
I  contend  that  in  the  Colonies  they  have  truly  endeavoured,  with 
the  newer  knowledge  they  possess,  to  do  their  best  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and,  although  they  may  have  made  mistakes,  they  have 
built  up  in  Greater  Britain  most  important  institutions  which  have 
taught  you  here  many  valuable  lessons.  Of  course  the  measures 
adopted  in  New  Zealaiid  are  to  a  large  extent  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  in  reciting  them  the  noble  Lord  has  very  adroitly  steered 
his  course,  and  deferred  judgment  until  matters  are  much  more 
developed. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jebsey,  O.C.M.G.  :  It  had  not  been 
my  intention  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion  about  Socialism, 
but  I  feel  I  oannot  sit  silent  after  what  has  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker  but  one.  Having  just  returned  from  Australia,  and  having 
been  associated  very  closely  with  a  Parliament  and  a  Government 
in  that  country,  I  must  enter  my  most  emphatic  protest  against 
many  of  the  expressions  which  fell  from  him.  No  doubt,  Parlia- 
ments and  Governments  in  Australia  have  made  mistakes,  as  some 
people  sometimes  think  they  do  elsewhere,  but  what  we  have  to 
look  at  is  not  any  particular  mistake,  but  at  the  general  result,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  my  opinion  for  anyone  who  has  been  out  there 
for  any  time  not  to  feel  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  what  may  be 
considered  some  errors,  the  result — the  whole  result — of  govern- 
ment in  the  different  Colonies  of  Australia  has  been  for  the  good  of 
the  people  there.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  hct  that  there 
have  been  financial  difficulties ;  but  there  are  few  countries  which 
could  face  their  financial  difficulties  with  the  same  amount  of 
courage,  and  with  the  same  hope  of  future  prosperity,  as  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  are  showing  at  the  present  time ;  and  we 
may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  restore 
coiiQdence  and  prosperity  will  not  be  in  any  way  counteracted  either 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  Government.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
public  men,  at  any  rate  of  New  South  Wales,  with  whom  I  am  most 
particularly  acquainted—the  public  men  of  all  parties—whether 
they  belong  to  the  Free  Trade,  or  the  Protectionist,  or  the  Labour, 
party^and  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  mixing  with  most  of 
tfaem— havB  never  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Of  course  people  holding  different  views  wiU 
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find  themselves  clashing  with  each  other,  but  I  think  I  may  say 
with  truth,  with  absolute  truth,  that  Parliament  in  New  South 
Wales  is  trying  to  do  its  best,  and  that  the  members  are  not 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives.     As  to  the  subject  we  are  met 
particularly  to  discuss,  I  cannot  say  very  much  about  it.     Socialism 
has  not  advanced  so  far  in  New  South  Wales  as  it  appears  to  have 
advanced  in  New  Zealand.    If,  therefore,  I  were  to  take  any  decided 
line  on  this  subject  I  cannot  be  accused  of  pitting  one  Colony 
against  another ;  but  with  reference  to  the  Labour  party  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  that  party  gained  undoubtedly  a  great  victory 
at  the  polls  in  1891.    They  divided  not  upon  social  questions  but 
upon  a  question  upon  which  they  did  not  intend  to  divide  when 
elected.    They  were  elected  in  the  hope  they  would  be  able  to  sink 
fiscal  issues,  which  are  very  diflScult  to  sink.     Though  they  have 
not,  perhaps,  as  a  party,  carried  any  measure  in  Parliament,  yet 
they  have  influenced  Parliament  to  a  certain  extent.    They  have 
generally  been  defeated  upon  those  points  where  perhaps — I  may 
now  say— they  were  not  exactly  right.    I  think  they  were  really 
not  true  friends  of  labour  when  they  seemed  to  think  that  the 
preservation  of  law  was  not  essential  to  labour.    But  they  have 
exercised  a  good  influence  upon  retrenchment  and  matters  of  a 
kindred  nature,   and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that   Parliament 
has  been  strengthened  by  their  admission  within  its  walls.    It 
was  unfortunate  for  Labour  Members  that  they  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  leader  who  could  direct  them  in  a  more  consistent 
manner  perhaps,  but  I  expect  they  will  learn  by  experience,  and 
that  the  electors  will  learn  also,  and  only  elect  those  men  to  represent 
them  who  have  shown  themselves  the  fittest  amongst  the  Labour 
Members.     There  is  one  point  on  which  the  reader  of  the  Paper 
was  a  little  bit  hard — I  mean  the  baiting  of  Chinamen  by  Colonial 
larrikins.    Now  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Government  and 
Parliament  are  determined  to  act  sternly,  it  is  the  repression  of 
larrikinism,  and  we  can  only  look  on  such  acts  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  Paper  as  mere  excrescences.     You  will  find  in  the  cities  of 
Aiistralia  as  much  good  order  and  respect  for  the  property  of  other 
people  as  ha  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.     I  will  only  add  my 
meed  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow  for  his  Paper.     It  is  certainly 
vefy  instructive,  bringing  before  us  very  clearly  and  ably  what  has 
been  done  in  New  Zealand.    I  hope  New  Zealand  will  continue  to 
flourish,  and  I  hope  also  that  the  other  Colonies  will  flourish  though 
not  nndier  exactly  the  same  system. 

.  Itr.  WxsTBT  B.  Pbbcsval  :  I  wag  told  on  entering  the  room 
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to-night  that,  in  consequence  of  my  official  position   as  Agent- 
General  of  the  Colony,  I  should  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  rather  a  reason  why  I  should  be  silent, 
because,  as  you  know,  an  Agent-General  has  to  steer  clear  of 
all  party  politics,  whether  Colonial  or  Imperial — not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  when  discussing  such  a  subject.    But,  perhaps,  even 
for  such  a  political  invertebrate  as  I  am  compelled  to  be,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I  endeavour  to  emphasise  one  or  two  facts 
— I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  any  deductions.      First  of  all,  I 
think  Lord  Onslow  has  not  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  what  he 
calls  State  Socialism  of  New  Zealand  has  been  a  gradual  develop- 
ment from  quite  an  early   period  of  the  Colony*s  history.      It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  any  one  party  or  section  of  the  community 
has  produced  the  State  Socialism  we  now  have  in  the  Colony. 
The  State  ownership  of  railways,  the  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  many  other  matters  Lord  Onslow 
mentioned  were  carried  out  long  before  the    Labour   party  had 
an  existence  as  a  party.    Even  the  last  product  of  the  present 
Government— women's  franchise— can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Labour  party.    The  great  champion  of  women's 
franchise  was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  Colony,  and  he 
regards  it,  I  believe,  as  a  Conservative  measure,  while  the  Liberal 
party  regard  it  as  one  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Radical  party.    Another  fact  we  certainly  ought  not  to  forget  is 
that  the  State  Sociahsm  of  New  Zealand  has  not  lead  to  extra- 
vagant expenditure.    We  notice  that  during  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  Labour  party  has  been  in  the  ascendent,  the  demand  for 
expenditure  of  borrowed  money  has  decreased,  and  that  the  people 
have  insisted  upon  economical  administration.     That,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  those  who  say  that  the  drift  of  Socialism  and 
even  of  democratic  government  is  in  the  direction  of  extravagant 
expenditure.    Again,  such  State  Socialism  as  we  have  certainly  has 
not  destroyed  the  self-reliance  of  the  people  of  the  Colony,  for  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  more  industrious  and  self-rehant  people  in  the 
world  tlian  the  people  of  New  Zealand.    You  see  there  less  than 
200,000  adults  exporting  surplus  products  to  the  value  of  about  ten 
millions  sterling  annually.     That,  again,  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  maintain  that  the  spoon-feeding  process  of  State 
Socialism  is  sure  to  sap  the  energy  and  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  people.  The  great  efforts  of  the  Labour  party  in  the  Colony  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  insisting  upon  the  land  of  the  Colony  being 
set  apart  for  the  people  of  the  Colony,  and  they  have  supported 
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legislation  with  the  object  of  enabling  all  those  who  desired  to 
acquire  land  on  easy  terms  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  policy  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  land  settlement,  and  as 
a  consequence  to  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
productions  of  the  Colony,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  financial  equilibrium  and  to  the  existence 
of  a  succession  of  surpluses  at  a  time  when  the  adjacent  Colonies  had 
to  declare  deficits.  There  is  one  other  fact  I  wish  to  point  out. 
Whatever  success  the  Labour  party  in  New  Zealand  have  attained, 
they  have  achieved  it  by  working  with  one  of  the  existing  parties 
of  the  State.  They  did  not  form  a  "  cave,"  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  result  has  been  they  have  got  a  modicum  of  their  pro- 
gramme. Politics  always  are,  to  some  extent,  m  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  and  the  Labour  party  have  thus  managed  to  get  a 
portion  of  their  policy  adopted  by  one  of  the  political  parties  in  New 
Zealand.  I  will  only  add  an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  Lord 
Onslow  for  his  carefully  prepared  and  suggestive  Paper,  and 
express  my  very  high  appreciation  of  the  pleasant  manner  in  which 
he  rendered  it. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Meudell  (Victoria) :  It  is  with  some  diflfidence  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  you  a  few  words,  for  I 
happen  to  have  to  follow  two  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Governors 
that  Great  Britain  has  of  late  sent  to  the  Australian  Colonies — 
Lord  Onslow  and  Lord  Jersey.  I  am  tempted  to  say  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Labour  question,  as  stated  so  eloquently  by 
Lord  Onslow,  because  we  in  Victoria  have  had  a  quite  different 
experience  of  the  Labour  party  and  of  State  Socialism.  We  attribute 
— ^I  believe  not  without  some  reason— much  of  our  present  trouble 
to  the  domination  and  constantly  growing  power  of  the  Labour 
party— a  party  represented  by  the  Trades  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Hogan 
has  alluded,  a  party  represented  by,  practically,  four  men,  who  direct 
ft  body  of  some  10,000  Trade  Unionists— intelligent  Trade  Unionists, 
no  doubt — and  get  them  to  vote  and  act  as  one  man,  forming  a 
sort  of  imperiMm  in  imperio.  It  was  to  defeat  that  party  that  at 
the  last  election  three  or  four  of  us  helped  to  found  what  we  chose 
to  call  the  Young  Victoria  Patriotic  League.  We  went  about  among 
the  younger  business  men — men  who  hitherto  had  never  organised — 
and  pointed  out  how  their  business  had  suffered,  how  enterprise  had 
been  stifled  and  the  progress  of  the  country  stopped  by  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Labour  party,  "  who  were  led  by  asses."  In  saying 
that  I  am  merely  quoting  Mr.  H.  H.  Champion,  who  went  out  and 
»Poke  words  of  wisdom  to  the  Labour  party,  telling  them  they  were 
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magnifioently  strong,  but  they  should  beware  of  their  leaders.  Wd 
founded  a  society  of  about  6,000  of  the  younger  business  men — ^ihe 
younger  generation  of  Australians  of  whom  you  know  nothing  in 
this  country,  men  who  look  upon  their  heritage  as  the  grandest 
ever  bequeathed  to  any  body  of  men.  We  said  :  **  It  is  time  we  put 
a  stop  to  the  extension  of  State  Socialism,  and  to  the  strikes  en- 
gineered by  a  few  agitators."  We  fought  them.  They  nominated 
thirty-two  men  in  Victoria,  of  whom  they  returned  ten,  only  four  of 
whom  were  real  working  men.  Now  their  power  is  broken — I  do 
not  say  for  ever.  We  have  organised  to  say  there  shall  be  no  inside 
dominant  party.  We  want  one  party,  one  class,  and  that  class 
Australians.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion, and  Lord  Onslow  has  told  you  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
artisans.  Do  we  want  unemployed  London  artisans  ?  I  say  no* 
What  we  want  is  feurmers.  Send  us  farmers,  peasants,  shepherds, 
men  who  till  and  cultivate  the  soil ;  but  do  not  imagine  for  one 
moment  we  want  any  more  unfortunate  artisans  to  go  on  the 
Labour  Bureau  and  be  sent  on  the  land — to  do  what  ?  To  grow 
wheat  they  do  not  know  how  to  grow,  and  have  never  seen  in  their 
lives.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  glibly  about  the  opposition  to 
emigration.  It  is  selfishness,  and  ''  enlightened  selfishness.'*  It 
is  part  of  the  policy  which  inscribes  on  Australian  banners  **  Ours 
for  us."  It  would  be  better  for  the  workers  of  Great  Britain,  too, 
if  they  were  not  so  free  in  their  hospitality  to  the  whole  world. 
What  is  wanted  is  some  method  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  do  that,  among  other 
ways  of  encouraging  trade,  I  believe  in  internal  free  trade  within 
the  Empire,  and  protection  against  the  outside  world.  I  believe 
myself  that  the  self-reliance  of  our  people,  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  their  energy  will  speedily  lift  them  out  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culty. I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Australia  is  not  going  to 
sink  beneath  the  sea.  She  is  going  to  pay  every  penny  she  owes. 
W^e  were  forced  by  our  politicians  to  borrow  millions  and  squander 
them.  That  policy  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  all  living  within 
our  means,  and  a  few  years  of  such  economy  will  tell  another  tale. 
It  is  our  first  lesson  in  adversity  and  will  do  us  good.  You  need  not 
fear  so  far  as  our  financial  condition  is  concerned.  I  believe  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  that  British  capitalists  need  not  have  one 
hour's  cause  for  regret  that  they  ever  lent  so  many  millions  to 
Victoria,  and  that  so  much  of  their  capital  is  invested  in  Australasia. 
The  Earl  of  Bosebeby,  E.G. :  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyboc^  else 
who  wishes  to  address  ud  this  evening,  and  therefore  it  becomes  jny 
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pleasant  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow  for  the 
eloquent  and  interesting  Paper  which  he  has  read  to  us.  I  think 
you  have  much  ground  to  congratulate  yourselves  this  evening.  In 
the  first  place,  the  crowd  at  the  meeting  denotes  a  healthy  state  of 
things  both  as  regards  the  Colonial  Institute  itself  and  that  pubUc 
sentiment  which  it  desires  to  promote.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
twenty  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fill  a  third  of 
this  room  with  an  audience  anxious  to  discuss  the  questions  that 
interest  the  Colonies  at  the  Antipodes,  and  I  believe  that  that 
improved  state  of  things  is  due  to  two  considerations — in  the  first 
place,  a  healthier  sentiment  bred  in  ourselves,  partly  by  imagination, 
partly  by  pride,  and  partly  by  history.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
much  greater  facihties  of  travel  which  we  enjoy,  and  which  have 
enabled  so  many  of  us  to  visit  the  Colonies  and  take  back  the  most 
healthy  impressions  fi:om  those  Regions.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
travelling  to  them  is  to  travel  as  a  Governor.  We  have  two  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  travellers  here  to-night  in  Lord  Onslow 
and  Lord  Jersey ;  but  we  can  all  summon  readily  to  our  minds  the 
names  of  many  of  those  who  if  they  had  remained  in  the  Mother 
Country  would  have  been  engaged  in  sterile  discussion,  or  the 
pursuits  of  the  stump,  and  who,  by  the  blessed  appointment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  been  enabled  to  spread  blessings  around 
them  in  the  Colonies  and  bring  back  blessings  to  the  Mother 
Country.  "Why,  at  the  time  that  Lord  Salisbury  went  to  the 
Colonies  it  was  considered  a  marvellous  episode  in  his  life,  and  it  is 
now  being  dug  out  of  the  recesses  of  his  past  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Sir  Walter  Saleigh  or  a  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But  in  these  days,  if 
you  meet  a  fiiend  at  a  street  comer,  he  is  often  just  on  the  way  to 
catch  the  boat  for  the  Cape  or  for  Sydney,  and  he  regards  it  as  no 
more  and  not  so  much  as  our  grandfathers  regarded  a  voyage  to 
Edinburgh.  All  that  accounts  for  our  room  being  full  to-night, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  been  able  to  fill  the  room  twice  over 
if  all  had  known  the  nature  of  the  Paper  to  which  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  Usten.  It  was  actually  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  it,  because 
the  elocution  was  so  graceful  and  so  sweet  that  I  have  rarely  heard 
it  equalled.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  hear  it,  because  it  passes  in 
rapid  survey  some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  affect 
ourselves,  and  gives  us  some  idea  how  they  may  be  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  solved  by  our  sons  said  our  cousins  in  the  southern  regions 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  we  object  in  any  way  to  see 
experiments  tried  by  our  Colonies.  There  was  a  story  told  I  think 
of  the  old  Iiord  Holland  which  I  remember,  who»  when  he  was 
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asked  as  to  Some  proposed  measure  in  the  first  qoattet  of  the 
present  century — some  measure  which  was  new  to  his  mind — ^used 
to  say,  **  That  is  a  new  departure :  fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  viU. 
Let  us  try  it  upon  Scotland.'*  And  we  observe  with  satisfaction 
the  extraordinary  vitahty  with  which  my  native  country  has 
survived  the  experiments  perpetrated  upon  it  by  Lord  Holland  and 
kindred  statesmen,  and  we  observe  these  experiments  in  the 
Colonies  without  the  sUghtest  tremors  as  to  the  result.  We  shall 
see  a  good  deal  of  experimental  legislation  in  this  country  before  we 
are  many  of  us  very  old.  We  have  in  a  body  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  not  far  from  this 
hall,  seen  a  good  deal  of  experimental  municipal  legislation  already, 
and  although  it  is  always  easy  to  expose  these  experiments  to  much 
criticism  and  to  more  ridicule,  I  think  the  critics  and  the  wits 
ought  to  remember  that,  even  when  these  experiments  do  not  at 
first  sight  appeal  to  the  more  refined  philosophy  of  mature 
politicians,  they  have  at  any  rate  this  recommendation,  that  they 
are  carried  on  by  deputies  in  the  spirit  and  at  the  instigation  ci 
those  by  whom  they  are  elected,  and  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  criticise  from  a  loftier  standpoint,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  will  for  the  moment  prefer  being  even  a  little  mis- 
governed by  themselves  to  being  much  better  governed  by  other 
people.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  any  one  of  the  topics 
that  my  noble  friend  alluded  to.  He  danced  amid  burning 
ploughshares]  with  an  agihty  which  I  envy,  but  which  I  cannot 
imitate.  He  was  followed  by  some  still  more  uncompromising 
spirits ;  and  if  I  may  add  one  other  cause  for  congratulation  to 
those  that  I  have  already  laid  before  you,  it  is  the  fearless 
frankness  with  which  your  discussions  are  conducted.  There  are 
some  of  your  speakers  who  spoke,  for  instance,  of  female  suffrage 
vrith  an  audacity  which  I  cannot  follow,  and  which  will  probably 
procure  them  some  interesting  if  violent  communications  from  the 
more  irritable  sex  whom  they  have  endeavoured  to  depreciate. 
Then  there  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Macfie,  who  spoke  his  mind  of  the 
Colonies  with  refreshing  frankness.  Then,  again,  though  I  should 
not  speak  of  them  in  that  spirit,  if  all  the  members  of  the  Yoimg 
Victoria  Patriotic  League  speak  with  the  same  candour  as  the  last 
speaker,  who  gave  us  so  interesting  a  discourse,  there  must  be 
pretty  warm  times  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  He  told  us  that  he 
belonged  to  a  generation  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Well,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  generation  of  which  I  should  be  happy  to 
know  more.    Boweyer  that  may  be,  there  was  at  least  one  practical 
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point  on  which  I  would  say  a  word,  because  as  to  that  there  can  be 
no  discussion  whatever.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  crimei  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  the  news  which  is  telegraphed  from  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  to  its  remotest  limits  is  not  more  accurately  chosen  or 
disseminated.  I  do  not  particularise  any  particular  part,  but  I  do 
say  this — that  untold  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  outlying  regions 
of  the  Empire  by  news  being  conveyed  from  the  centre  which 
conveys  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is 
another  word  which  may  be  said  as  to  foreign  and  Chinese 
immigration.  I  think  my  noble  friend  said  that  the  opposition  to 
that  was  selfishness,  and  another  speaker  said  it  was  selfishness, 
but  it  was  enlightened  selfishness.  When  I  hear  of  classes  being 
moved  by  selfishness  I  sometimes  ask  what  are  the  classes  that  are 
moved  by  altruism,  by  a  purely  generous  regard  for  the  interests  of 
others  ?  I  may  give  an  analogy  that  may  suggest  something  of  what 
is  passing  through  my  mind,  more  especially  connected  with  the 
Department  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  constantly  see  Great 
Britain  abused  in  the  Press  of  the  Continent — indeed,  I  very  seldom 
see  her  praised — and  the  point  upon  which  they  always  particularly 
dwell  is  this — the  selfishness,  the  extraordinary  selfishness,  of  Great 
Britain.  While  other  nations  are  pursuing,  I  doubt  not — I  do  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  it — high  and  loffcy  ideals,  Great  Britain  is 
only  intent  on  her  own  ;  and  I  remember  a  very  humorous  American 
paper  taking  this  off  with  admirable  vivacity.  It  said:  ** Great 
Britain  is  at  her  old  game,  pursuing  her  own  selfish  aims,  while  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  pursuing  the  aims  of  others 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  consequences."  I  bear  the 
reproaches  to  my  country's  selfishness  with  great  equanimity, 
because  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  other  nations  were  to  undergo  a 
course  of  self-examination  they  would  find  they  were  pursuing  their 
interests  also,  and  that  if  they  were  governed  by  a  statesman  who 
guided  them  in  a  different  direction  he  would  deserve  to  be  hanged 
with  short  shrift.  Therefore,  when  I  hear  that  the  working  classes 
are  pursuing  a  selfish  course  in  a  particular  matter,  I  am  apt  to 
ask  myself  whether  there  is  not  some  justification  for  that  course, 
and  whether  we  could  expect  fchem  to  pursue  any  other.  If  the 
labouring  classes  predominate  in  a  particular  State,  and  can  only 
see  in  the  influx  of  immigration  the  lowering  of  their  own  wages 
and  of  their  own  comforts,  you  cannot  greatly  blame  them  if  they 
oppose  that  immigration.  It  may  be  wrong  from  a  politico- 
economical  point  of  view,  but  they  cannot  perhaps  see  so  far  as  the 
etemid  causes  which  guide  and  govern  humanity.    They  see  their 
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own  homes  more  comfortable  by  keeping  competition  out,  and 
therefore  they  are  determined  to  do  so.  I  am  not  vindicating  the 
course,  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  common  sense  of  it ;  but  to 
those  who  criticise  it  I  will  only  say,  Be  careful  when  you  censure 
the  working  man  in  the  Colonies  for  doing  this  that  you  may  not 
have  hereafter,  and  not  so  long  hence,  to  pass  a  similar  censure  on 
your  own,  because  I  take  it  if  there  is  one  certainty  in  the  world  it 
is  this,  that  with  the  growth  of  immigration  and  with  the  continual 
closing  of  the  confines  of  States  to  the  destitute  immigrants  of 
other  countries,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  will  not 
be  compelled  to  consider  its  position,  and  possibly  reconsider  its 
position,  with  regard  to  pauper  emigration,  unless  it  wishes 
permanently  to  degrade  the  status  and  the  condition  of  its  own 
working  classes.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no 
further.  If  I  were  to  embark  on  all  the  points  raised  in  this  Paper 
I  should  require  much  more  knowledge  than  I  possess  and  much 
more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  In  one  sentence  I  will  ask 
you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow  for  his  Paper, 
and  I  will  express  the  hope  we  [may  often  again  in  this  hall  listen 
to  Papers  so  instructive  and  valuable. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.G.M.G.  :  A  far  deeper  debt  of  gratitude 
than  any  which  can  be  owing  to  me  is  due  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  has  presided  over  this  meeting.  I  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  him  that  he  should  have  come 
here  this  evening,  which  I  consider  no  small  honour.  Whatever 
Lord  Bosebery  says  is  always  invested  with  a  charm  and  a  fresh- 
ness that  are  deUghtful  to  his  audience,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
further  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  wide  dominions 
which  does  not  lie  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  The  great 
heart  whence  pulsates  the  commerce  of  this  Empire  and  the  most 
distant  possessions  of  the  Queen  have  alike  the  sympathy  and  the 
interest  of  Lord  Rosebery.  No  householder  reading  his  paper  this 
morning  but  will  have  thought  it  was  the  act  of  a  wise  man  to  defer 
the  purchase  of  coal  until  the  development  of  proximate  events, 
am  sure  I  shall  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  Office  with 
which,  during  the  late  Government,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  connected 
— the  Colonial  Office — if  I  say  that  the  statesman  who  presides  over 
the  Foreign  Department  is  of  far  greater  importance  and  interest  to 
the  Colonies  even  than  the  Department  which  bears  their  name.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  in  Lord  Bosebery  we  have  a  statesman  who 
has  never  be-littled  the  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  my  misfortune  that 
I  sit  on  the  opposite  side  to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  often 
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feel  that  if  I  were  asked  what  are  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
canse  that  chasm  between  us  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
an  answer.  In  any  case  we  feel  that  his  presence  this  evening  has 
contribnted  very  largely  to  the  gathering,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  our  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  in  this 
room  who  will  not  cordially  unite  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr,  W.  S.  Sebright  Gbeen,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A   Specul  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 1893. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Chtlders,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  11 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  \dz.  7  Resident  and  4  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Oeorge  AdamSy  Dr.  Adam  Bealeu,  Edwin  Bowley,  George  Cawaton,  John  W. 
Cordon,  Herman  Irtcellt  Harold  NcUon. 

Non-Resident  Fellows: — 

J,  F,  ConniiUy  (British  Guiana),  Alfred  Geary  {}^^atdl),  William  Orr  {New 
SoHth  Wales),  i?.  ir.  Vausc  {Katal). 

It  was  also  annoimced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  pubhc  bodies  both  in  ihe  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
otliers. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  meeting 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Ser\-ice,  and  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  contri- 
butoil  greatly  by  travel  and  in  other  ways  to  the  interests  of  our 
Empiro.  Ho  is  one  of  the  very  first  authorities  on  Burma,  on  our 
relations  with  China,  and  on  the  future  of  the  French  settlements, 
— Tonquin,  for  instance-  and  he  has  visited  with  much  success  and 
to  our  giXM\t  advantaj^}  a  great  j^rt  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is 
therefore  as  a  traveller  and  a  keen  observer  of  men  that  he 
comes  before  you  to-night,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  he  is 
now  going  to  lay  Wfore  you  \^-ill  be  of  interest  to  jou  and  of  value  to 
the  Km|>ire. 

Mr.  Ahchuuld  B.  Colqvbovi!  then  retd  his  pap^  on—  j 
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MATABELELAND. 

Dbscbiption  op  the  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland 
Plateau. 

The  elevated  plateau  known  as  Mashonaland,  recently  opened  up 
to  colonisation  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  has  an  area  of 
about  150,000  square  miles  situate  between  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi  on 
the  south,  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  and  the  Portuguese  territories 
on  the  east,  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  western  section  of  this  highland  is  inhabited 
by  the  Matabele,  the  rest  by  the  tribes  known  under  the  general  title 
Mashona  and  Makalaka.  West  of  Matabeleland,  again,  is  the 
country  stretching  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Zambesi,  ruled  over 
by  Ehama,  the  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  table-land  has  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  the  Transvaal  high  veldt — cool,  clear,  and  invigorating — and  is 
well  watered  by  a  network  of  running  streams,  the  sources  from 
which  these  spring  being  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  downs, 
enabling  irrigation  to  be  effectively  carried  out.  From  September  till 
March  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  south-eastern  breeze  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  aids  in  producing  a  temperate  climate  due 
mainly  to  the  elevation.  The  temperature  ranges  from  34"  to  QS"". 
The  winter  months  are  healthy  and  bracing,  being  coldest  (and  try. 
ingly  so)  in  June  and  July  (midwinter  in  South  Africa).  The  highest 
portions  of  the  country  are  open,  but  there  are  bits  of  forest  every- 
where— a  great  contrast  to  the  timberless  tracts  of  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony.  The  rainfall  is  plentiful, 
the  country,  as  already  stated,  well  watered,  and,  for  South  Africa, 
well  timbered. 

In  the  neighbouring  country,  Matabeleland,  Englishmen  have 
lived  for  the  past  twenty  years,  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  the 
climate  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Mashonaland.  Both  mission- 
aries and  traders  have  reared  families  there,  and  it  is  now  clearly 
established  that  European  women  and  children  can  thrive  in  the 
whole  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  table-land  in  South-Eastern 
Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  lasting  from  November  till  March,  fever  is  preva- 
lent in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  exposure  to  cold  or  wet 
dazing  that  period  is  to  be  avoided.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  during  tbe  early  stages  of  the  colonisation  of  any  new  territory 
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in  South  Africa,  the  provision  of  the  most  ordinary  elements  of 
comfort  is  not  possible,  while  exposure  is  inevitable ;  but  with  im- 
provement in  those  conditions,  gradually  taking  place,  will  come 
improved  health.  Speaking  generally,  I  believe  the  health  of 
settlers  will  be  as  good  in  our  new  colony  as  in  nearly  every  other 
part  of  South  Africa. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  high  plateau  will  produce  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Northern  Europe.  It  has  been  proved  that  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  carrots,  &c.,  can  be  grown  successfully.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  Afrikander  Bund  to  report  on  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  Mashonaland  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  country  situated  between  Forts  Charter  and  Salisbury,  and  in 
the  latter  neighbourhood  they  found  the  land  most  suitable  for 
agriculture.  The  region  between  Salisbury  and  Manika  possesses 
large  areas  of  valuable  grazing-ground.  Of  the  country  lying 
between  Fort  Charter  and  Victoria,  along  the  Pioneer  road,  they 
entertained  a  very  poor  opinion.  It  certainly  is  a  most  uninviting 
and  inhospitable  tract  of  country,  and  has  doubtless  largely  in-' 
fluenced  the  adverse  opinions  expressed  in  some  quarters  by  visitors 
who  have  seen  nothing  of  Mashonaland  except  from  the  main  road. 
People  who  have  merely  been  to  SaUsbury,  or  thence  to  Manika 
along  the  highway,  can  have  httle  conception  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  high  table-land  and  its  agricultural  capabilities.  Large 
sections  of  Mashonaland,  away  from  these  main  roads,  embrace  fine 
tracts  of  country. 

A  feature  of  Mashonaland  deserving  special  attention  is  that 
when  the  long  summer  grass  is  burnt  off— usually  in  June  to 
August— there  springs  up  a  short,  sweet  herbage,  on  which  cattle 
and  horses  thrive.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
therefore,  when  the  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland  are  a  scorched 
and  arid  waste  and  the  cattle  poor  and  miserable,  the  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland  valleys  are  everywhere  green,  the  streams  in  full 
force,  and  the  cattle  in  good  condition.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
can  reahse  the  importance  of  this  fact. 

The  Modern  History  of  Mashonaland. 

The  modem  history  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  datM 
from  the  reign  of  Umziligaxi— the  father  of  Lo  Bengula,  the  pieseni 
King  of  the  Matabde— who,  pressed  by  the  Boers  moving  norVkf 
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about  the  year  1840  overran  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  con- 
quering all  the  tribes  in  the  highlands  and  ultimately  settling 
and  establishing  the  Matabele  power  in  that  section  of  the  plateau 
now  known  as  Matabeleland.  CJmziHgazi  attempted  to  carry  out 
an  extensive  expedition  north  of  the  Zambesi,  but  unsuccessfully. 
On  his  return  to  Matabeleland  he  found  that  his  eldest  son,  Kuru- 
man,  had  been  installed  as  king,  the  tribe  believing  Umziligazi 
dead.  Euruman  was  exiled  and,  it  is  believed,  assassinated.  In 
1868  Umzihgazi  died  and  the  heir,  Lo  Bengula,  was  invited  but 
refused  to  reign  ;  in  1870,  however,  he  yielded  to  entreaty  and  was 
crowned  king. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  recent  history  of  Mashonaland  is 
given  by  Mr.  Selous  ("Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East 
Africa  *'),  which  accounts  for  the  native  tribes  having  abandoned 
some  of  their  arts  and  industries  and  sunk  into  the  spiritless 
people  they  are  at  this  day.    According  to  Mr.  Selous  : 

These  raids  almost  completely  depopulated  large  tracts  of  country,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  gold-mining  industry,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  still 
being  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  also  put  a  stop  to 
the  wall-building,  as  the  Mashonas  found  out  that  the  walls  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  encircle  their  towns,  and  which  were 
probably  very  often  an  effective  means  of  defence  against  other  tribes  of 
their  own  race,  were  of  little  avail  against  the  braver  and  better- 
organised  Zulus.  Thus  the  high  plateau  of  Mashonaland,  which  at  no 
very  distant  date  must  have  supported  a  large  native  population,  once 
more  became  an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness,  as  the  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Zulu 
invaders  retreated  into  the  broken  country  which  encircles  the  plateau  to 
the  south  and  east.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  destruction  of  the 
native  races  that  has  been  going  on  in  Mashonaland  during  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  there  would  be  no  room  for  Europe  £in  immigra- 
tion to-day. 

Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

Besides  the  two  primitive  races  of  South  Africa  found  occupying 
the  territories  adjoining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— the  Hottentot 
and  Bushmen — were  the  dark  skinned  negroids  of  the  Bantu  stock, 
speaking,  according  to  Noble,  "a  euphonious,  polysyllabic,  prefix 
pronominal  language  ;  Uving  under  hereditary  chiefs ;  pastoral  and 
agricultural  in  their  pursuits  ;  dwellers  in  villages,  and  workers  in 
metals.  They  are  now  known  as  the  tribal  groups,  classed  as 
Kafirs,  Zulus,  Makalakas,  Bechuanas,  and  Damaras,  all  having 
imoient  traditions  of  invasions,  wars,  and  forays  during  their  migra- 
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tions  southward  and  eastward  from  their  long- forgotten  home  in 
the  north  and  east." 

The  Hottentots  were  a  nomadic  people,  comparatively  rich,  with 
abundant  flocks  and  herds.  The  Bushmen  were  of  a  more  diminu- 
tive stature,  of  spare,  emaciated  figure,  dwelling  in  small  com- 
munities in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  desert,  living 
entirely  by  hunting  and  trapping.  With  their  bow  and  arrow — 
this  latter  steeped  in  poison— they  were  the  dread  of  the  Hottentot. 
These  two  races  are  said  by  competent  authorities  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  a  great  portion  of  the  African  continent,  and 
to  have  sprung  from  one  source. 

The  curious  drawings  of  the  Bushmen  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  are  found  at  many  points  between  the  Gape  and 
the  Zambesi.  They  consist  of  representations  of  a  mythological 
character  connected  with  their  customs  and  superstitions,  Animiila 
and  the  human  figure,  coloured  in  clay  and  ochre.  In  Bechoana* 
land  and  Mashonaland  I  have  seen  examples  of  these  drawings. 

The  term  **  Kafir,"  signifying  "  infidel,"  was  applied  by  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  and  adopted  by 
the  first  Europeans  coming  into  contact  with  the  tribes  on  the 
Eastern  border  of  the  Gape  Golony. 

The  Kafirs,  to  quote  Noble  ("  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and 
South  Africa**)*  are  physically  superior  to  the  Hottentot  race.  They 
are  generally  fine,  able-bodied  men,  reserved  and  self-possessed  in  manner, 
but  courteous  and  polite,  and  sensible  of  kindness  and  consideration. 
Their  form  of  government  was  a  well-organised  although  simple  one. 
They  had  a  regular  gradation  of  authority  from  the  head  of  the  fieunily, 
who  was  responsible  for  its  conduct,  or  the  head  of  the  kraal  or  village, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  collective  families  therein,  up  to  the  chie( 
who,  with  his  councillors,  adjudicated  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
afiairs  of  indi\'iduals  or  of  the  tribe.  They  had  a  system  of  law  which 
took  cognisance  of  crimes  and  offences,  enforced  civil  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, provided  for  the  validity  of  polygamic  marriages,  and  secured  suc- 
cession to  property  according  to  well-defined  rules.  Superstition  entered 
into  all  the  affairs  of  their  life,  and  formed  part  of  their  laws,  customs, 
and  religion.  They  believed  in  benevolent  and  evil  spirits  producing 
prosperity  or  adversity  in  health  or  sickness,  and  witchcraft  was  reoog- 
nised  as  one  of  the  evil  arts  practised  with  the  view  of  causing  death  or 
injury  to  property.  The  alleged  offender,  charged  with  being  umt^ikaii 
(wiziurd  or  witch),  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  various  kinds  of  torture,  was  frequently  put  to  death.  The  pro- 
cedure supplied  a  convenient  method  of  getting  rid  of  any  obnozioas 
ptrsoDB,  or  one  whose  property  was  coveted. 
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Native  Eaces, 

!rhe  variooB  tribes  now  known  as  lUtashonas,  living  principally  in 
the  hills  to  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  the  high  open 
plateau — the  remnant  that  has  escaped  the  process  of  gradual  extinc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele — do  not  call  themselves  Mashonas, 
and  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Selous,  is  able  to  suggest  how  this  name 
arose.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  a  generic  term  designating  the 
various  aboriginal  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  one  language.  Each 
community  has  its  own  tribal  name — such  as  Bambiri,  Mabotcha, 
Barotse,  &c.  The  tatoo  marks  differ  in  each  clan.  According  to 
Mr.  Selous  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Barotse  living  on  the 
Upper  Sabi  is  a  broad  open  nick  filed  out  between  the  two  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  tribal  mark  of  the  Barotse  now  existing 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi.  In  Mr.  Selous*  opinion  it  is  not  at  all  im* 
possible,  or  indeed  improbable,  that  the  Zambesi  Barotse  were 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  powerful  Barotse  nation  that  once 
occupied  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  Sabi  River  in 
Southern  Mashonaland,  until  in  the  latter  days  of  Umziligazi  they 
were  broken  up  by  a  Matabele  i7npi,  and  only  a  small  number  left, 
who  settled  in  the  valleys  concealed  among  the  hills  east  of  the  Sabi. 
They  seem  always  to  have  been  a  mild  and  gentle  people,  and  a  long 
course  of  savage  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele  left  them 
with  all  the  spirit  crushed  out  of  them,  such  as  we  found  them  when 
we  entered  Mashonaland  in  1890. 

Concerning  the  native  races  now  found  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  Mashonaland  and  the  ruined  and  ancient  gold  workings, 
Mr.  Selous  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  descended  from  a  commercial 
people  who  some  8,000  years  ago  penetrated  from  Southern  Arabia 
to  Mashonaland,  bringing  but  few  women  with  them.  They  were 
thus  driven  to  intermarry  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  in  course 
of  time  became  completely  fused  with  them,  and  nationally  lost. 

For  information  regarding  the  important  subject  of  the  ruins  of 
Mashonaland,  the  investigation  of  which  will  aid  in  throwing  light 
on  the  past  history  of  the  country  and  its  ancient  gold-mining,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent  and  Dr.  Schhchter. 

The  Matabele  Organisation. 

The  Matabele  nation,  which  is  more  a  military  organisation  than 
a  tribe,  though  Zulu  in  origin,  language,  customs,  and  methods  of 
irarfare,  has  greatly  degenerated  from  the  original  Zulu  stock  by 
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the  incorporation  of  the  inferior  tribes  they  have  raided  and  con* 
quered  from  time  to  time.  They  live  under  a  military  despotism 
presided  over  by  the  King,  who  is  absolute  master  of  everything 
There  are  no  industries,  the  tribesmen  hving  mainly  by  the  assegai 
and  the  cattle  captured  on  raids.  On  these  expeditions  or  forays 
the  men  and  old  women  are  massacred,  the  children  and  young 
women  being  carried  away,  and  marked,  as  Matabele,  by  a  hole  made 
with  an  assegai  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  lads  grow  up  Matabele, 
and  in  time  become  soldiers,  the  girls  being  taken  as  wives  by  their 
captors.  The  result  has  been  a  race  originally  Zulu,  intermixed 
with  Beohuanas,  Mashonas,  Makalakas,  &c.,  held  together  only  by 
a  military  bondage  and  organisation.  Thus  degenerated,  they  are 
hving  largely  upon  the  prestige  and  power  of  their  progenitors,  the 
famous  Umzihgazi  (Lo  Bengula's  father)  and  his  warrior-followers. 
The  number  of  fighting  men  is  estimated  at  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand.   The  whole  fabric  may  be  easily  shaken  or  broken.^ 

The  King  of  the  Matabele. 

The  King  is  not  only  master  of  everything  and  everyone  through- 
out his  territories,  but  a  terror  to  all  his  neighbours.  Like  other 
absolute  monarchs,  his  power  is  maintained  by  the  military,  and 
only  with  their  approval,  and  he  has  to  be  very  cautious,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  how  he  deals  with  them.  Present  and  past  history,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  furnish  numerous  parallels  to  the  case  of  the 
Matabele  King,  such  as  many  of  the  Amirs  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Roman  Emperors.  There  are  many  analogies  between  the  rulers  of 
Afghanistan  and  Lo  Bengula,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  African  potentate  is  an  utterly  uncivilised  edition  of  the  Afghan 
monarch.  The  Amir  has  to  control  and  conciliate  his  various  chiefs 
at  the  head  of  fighting  clans,  for  whose  energies  there  is  at  present 
no  other  outlet  than  war.  Lo  Bengula,  as  elsewhere  shown,  has  to 
repress  the  war  cravings  of  his  "  matjaka."  The  Amir  has  to  reckon 
with  the  fanatical  Mullah  or  Ghazi  ;  Lo  Bengula  with  his  wizards 
and  medicine-men.  The  turn  which  events  have  taken  is  unfortu- 
nate for  Lo  Bengula,  who  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  settled  life ;  but  the  "  matjaka"  have  got  the  upper  hand 
and  forced  upon  him  a  war  which  has  proved  disastrous  for  him. 
Men  in  his  position  have  not  infrequently  to  pay  heavy  penalties  for 
their  exalted  rank. 

f  ReconI  evenki  havd  folly  cgnfirmdd  this  vioiBi 
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EiNQ  Lo  Bengula. 


Lo  Bengola — ^literally  "  The  Defender  "  and  the  bearer  of  many 
grandiloquent  titles,  such  as  "  The  Great  Elephant,"  "  The  Eater  of 
Men,"  '*  The  Stabber  of  the  Sun  " — is  sixty  years  of  age,  suffers  from 
gout,  and  is  enormously  fat  and  unwieldy  in  person,  which  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  his  otherwise  kingly  appearance.  He  is  close 
upon  six  feet,  weighs  nearly  twenty  stone,  and  rarely  takes  physical 
exercise,  although  he  has  in  his  earlier  days  been  active  and  powerful. 
He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  character  and  ability,  with  great  power 
of  work.  The  descriptions  of  Lo  Bengula*s  personal  appearance 
range  between  that  of  a  most  truculent  and  bloodthirsty  savage, 
vrith  a  "deadly  cruel"  look  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pleasant,  mild- 
mannered  old  gentleman,  with  a  gentle,  winning,  childlike  smile. 
It  is  probably  wise  to  adopt  neither  of  these  extreme  portraits. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  at  times  he  has  a  singularly  sweet  smile, 
softening  the  usual  character  of  his  face,  and  with  him,  as  with 
despotic  monarchs  similarly  gifted,  these  occasions  not  infrequently 
bode  somebody  no  particular  good.  His  natural  disposition  is  said 
by  those  who  know  him  well  to  be  not  cruel ;  but  the  exercise  of 
tmrestrained  despotic  power,  surrounded  by  intrigues,  has  led  to 
indifference  to  hfe,  whenever  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  policy 
or,  as  not  nnseldom,  self-preservation.  Relations  and  friends  at 
the  Matabele  court  alike  have  been  removed  when  found  to  be 
"  inconvenient."  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  great  intelligence ; 
he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  a  question,  never  being  diverted  from  it ; 
his  memory  is  great ;  he  hears  reports  from  all  quarters,  decides 
difficult  questions  of  law,  judges  criminals,  and  settles  details  of  his 
enormous  cattle-business.  A  favourite  seat  is  the  waggon-box  ;  at 
other  times  a  veritable  Bath-chair,  given  to  him  by  some  English 
admirer.  In  his  cattle  kraal,  with  his  body  wrapped  in  a  coloured 
blanket,  and  feet  swathed  in  dirty  flannel-bandages,  in  the  midst  of 
dirt  and  discomfort,  and  surrounded  by  skulls  of  slaughtered 
bullocks  and  mangy  pariah  dogs,  the  King  was  frequently  to  be  seen. 

The  fact  that  Lo  Bengula  succeeded  in  restraining  the  war-party 
80  long  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  force  of  character,  tact  and 
diplomacy.  As  illustrating  his  capacity  for  business  I  may  here 
mention  that  when  I  was  serving  in  Mashonaland  he  sent  an  agent, 
Mr.  Dawson,  an  English  trader  at  Buluwayo,  to  investigate  some 
of  the  goldfields,  and  to  secure  for  his  Majesty  certain  interests 
therein — an  arrangement  which  was  concluded  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  the  CTompany,  on  whose  behalf  I  acted  in  the  transac- 
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tion.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidenbe  of  the  Sing's 
belief  in  the  gold-wealth  of  the  country  and  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  bona  fides. 


The  Approach  to  Royalty. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Matabele  approach  the  King  is  very 
peculiar,  and  emblematical  of  the  absolute  power  over  the  lives 
of  the  subjects  exercised  by  the  chief.  The  King's  titles  are 
shouted  out  when  any  visitor  passes  the  gate  of  the  Royal  kraal. 
When  about  twenty  yards  from  the  throne  the  subject  sinks  his  left 
shoulder,  bends  his  knee,  and  crouches  lower  and  lower  until,  at  a 
point  some  half-dozen  yards  from  the  Royal  presence,  he  squats 
down  and  re-commences  to  sing  with  vigour  and  earnestness  the 
praises  of  *'  The  Stabber  of  the  Sun."  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  suppliant  infuses  considerable  feeling  into  this  chant,  as  very 
much,  indeed  not  impossibly  even  life  itself,  might  depend  upon  its 
effect  upon  his  Majesty. 

Witchcraft. 

Witchcraft  forms  a  very  important  factor  in  the  Matabele 
economy  and,  as  elsewhere  indicated,  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  Lo  Bengula.  He  is  much  addicted  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  ** medicine"  or  "mystery"  of  various  kinds,  which  he 
practised  in  the  more  private  of  his  kraals — the  goat  or  "buck" 
kraal — daubed  with  rude  paint.  Witchcraft  is  made  a  convenient 
lever  for  getting  rid  of  people  who  may  be  in  the  way,  and  Lo 
Bengula  has  on  various  occasions  availed  himself  of  this  hideous 
superstition.  Evidence  is  not  required  to  justify,  or  permitted  to 
disprove,  any  accusation.  Lo  Bengula's  own  sister  Nini,  who  for 
years  was  a  most  influential  personage  in  Matabeleland,  and  whose 
prestige  was  largely  maintained  by  her  use  of  the  powerful  weapon 
of  bringing  charges  of  witchcraft  against  persons  whom  she  dis- 
liked, was  herself  suddenly  dispatched  on  a  similar  accusation.  As 
with  nomadic  pastoral  races  generally,  "  rain-making  "  forms  an 
important  function  of  the  King  as  Chief  Magician,  and  in  this 
respect  Lo  Bengula  is  credited  by  his  people  with  being  a  proficient. 
His  reputed  skill  in  rain-making  gives  him  an  additional  hold  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  people,  whose  very  existence  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  provision  of  suitable  pasturage  for  their  cattle. 
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Matabele  Queens. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  Matabele  queens,  of  whom 
there  are  over  eighty,  a  number  that  is  being  yearly  added  to,  not" 
withstanding  Lo  Bengula's  advanced  age. 

The  chief  queen,  Loskay,  is  typical  of  the  others.  Her  massive 
form,  on  the  occasion  of  a  "  War  Dance  "  in  1890,  was  partly  clothed 
in  a  coloured  cotton  sheet,  while  from  her  waist  hung  a  black  goat- 
skin kilt.  The  head  was  encircled  with  a  coil  of  pink  beads,  the 
neck  with  tin,  brass,  and  iron  chains,  probably  taken  in  some  of  the 
many  raids  on  the  Mashonas,  who,  unlike  the  Matabele,  have  some 
skill  in  working  in  these  metals ;  on  her  ankles  and  arms  were 
more  beads.  When  in  State  dress  during  the  "  War  Dance  "  the 
queens  present  a  picture  of  bright  and  effective  colouring. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Queens'  Dance,"  the  black  fur  kilt  was 
replaced  by  a  heavy,  beautifully  worked,  and  parti-coloured  bead 
apron ;  massive  coils  of  beads  encircled  arms,  legs,  throat,  and 
head ;  folds  of  gaudy  cotton  clothed  the  loins,  while  a  bright  orange 
handkerchief  covered  the  shoulders,  and  dozens  of  blue  jays' 
feathers  were  fixed  singly  into  the  hair.  Each  queen  carries  on 
the  top  of  the  head  a  small  circular  button  of  plaited  grass,  coloured 
bright  red,  and  kept  in  place  by  weaving  the  hair  into  it.  The 
dance  was  led  by  the  chief  queen,  followed  in  single  file  by  about 
twenty  others,  hopping  slowly,  with  a  highly  grotesque  step, 
resembling  so  many  brilliant  butterflies  fluttering  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight.  Thus  they  danced  for  hours,  wa\dng  long  wands, 
in  front  of  the  Matabele  army,  drawn  up  in  an  immense  half-moon 
(the  old  Zulu  formation).  These  royal  ladies  are  the  beer-makers, 
and,  during  the  "  War  Dance  **  especially,  enormous  quantities  of 
the  beverage  are  consumed.  Their  sedentary  lives,  and  the  large 
amount  of  beer  consumed  by  them,  account  for  their  corpulence. 

Matabele  Raids. 

The  ruthless  character  of  Matabele  raids  upon  the  Mashonas — 
by  means  of  which  alone  the  military  organisation  of  the  Matabele 
could  be  maintained — is  vividly  impressed  upon  anyone  who  has 
travelled  over  any  extent  of  Mashonaland.  In  passing  through 
large  areas  of  that  country  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  evident 
traces  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  well-populated,  perhapg 
densely-inhabited,  and  cultivated  country.  Bishop  Enight-Bmce, 
the  missionBry  Bishop  of  Mashonaland,  Sir  ^idne^   Sbippar^l, 
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Administrator  of  Bechoanaland,  and  Mr.  Selous  are  witnesses 
of  established  character  as  regards  power  of  observation  and  reli- 
ability. 

The  former,  who  in  1888  travelled  in  Matabeleland,  wrote 
that :— 

Every  spring  his  [the  Matabele  chiefs]  regiments  of  fighting  men 
(impis  they  are  called)  were  marched  in  to  kill  and  sack,  bringing  back 
with  them  girls,  boys,  and  cattle.  The  Matabele  had  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  process — it  provided  their  food  without  the  draw- 
back of  labour;  it  *  blooded'  the  young  regiments;  it  gave  future 
recruits  to  the  army.  The  poor  Mashona  were  incapable  of  offering  .any 
resistance,  and  their  disintegration  into  separate  tribes,  with  no  paramotmt 
chief,  left  them  helpless  before  the  disciplined  power  of  the  Matabele,  with 
thehr  thousands  of  fighting  men  in  organised  regiments. 

Again — 

These  impis  do  not  know,  till  they  have  gone  some  distance,  whom 
they  are  to  attack.  A  man  who  had  returned  firom  a  late  raid  described 
how  they  had  surrounded  the  helpless  people,  dragged  them  one  by  one 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  given  them  one  fatal  stab  with  the  assegai,  till  the 
dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps.  Sometimes  the  poor  victims  were  tied  up  in 
dry  grass  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  wives  of  the  late  Matabele  chief  say 
of  him  with  pride,  "  He  was  a  king ;  he  knew  Tuyw  to  kill.** 

After  passing  the  border  into  Mashonaland,  '^  for  more  than  a 
week  '  no  man,  woman,  or  child  was  met ' — not  a  Mashona  was 
to  be  seen ;  the  former  population  had  been  killed  off  or  driven 
away." 

In  another  passage  it  is  related  that 

the  track  of  the  impi  was  constantly  crossed,  and  presently  the  town  was 
passed  that  had  just  been  destroyed.  The  chief  and  all  the  men  had 
been  killed,  as  well  as  the  older  women  who  could  not  walk ;  the  boys, 
the  yoimger  women,  and  the  cattle,  had  been  taken  back  to  Matabele- 
land. 

Sir  Sidney  Bhippard,  in  a  despatch  on  the  condition  of  Mata»bele- 
land  while  on  a  mission  to  Lo  Bengula  in  1888,  wrote : — 

No  less  than  thirteen  impU  of  Matabele  nave  been  sent  on  forays 
this  year,  and  the  desolation  among  the  Mashona  and  Banyai  viUages, 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  among  the  tribes  for  some  distance  on  the 
north  of  that  river,  has,  I  am  assured,  been  appalling.  Bishop  Knight- 
Bruce,  of  Bloemfontein,  whom  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  here 
on  his  way  down,  and  who  has  been  four  days*  journey  north  of  the 
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Zambesi,  and  as  fiEur  as  Umzila's  bonndary  on  the  east,  gives  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  results  of  a  Matabele  raid.  He  describes  the  ruins  of  a 
Mashonaland  village  destroyed  this  year,  the  burnt  huts,  and  the  little 
patches  of  garden  ground  fenced  in  and  carefally  cultivated  by  the 
industrious  Mashona,  none  of  whom  have  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  Every  man,  woman,  and  infant  in  these  villages  had  been 
killed  by  the  spear  or  "  stabbing  assegai "  of  the  Matabele  matjaka,  except 
the  old  women,  who  are  used  as  carriers  as  long  as  they  are  wanted,  and 
then  tied  to  trees,  round  which  dry  grass  is  heaped  up  and  then  set  on 
fire,  such  holocausts  of  old  Mashona  women  being  regarded  as  a  capital 
joke  by  the  Matabele  matjaka.  Of  the  children  and  girls  who  are  driven 
here  as  slaves,  those  who  survive  the  journey  are  afterwards  fairly  well 
treated*  Lo  Bengula  allows  the  slave  boys  nothing  but  beef  to  eat,  how- 
ever great  their  craving  for  farinaceous  food ;  the  result  being  that  all  the 
weaker  boys  soon  die  of  dysentery,  while  the  survivers  become  very 
strong,  and  consequently  fit  to  be  incorporated,  in  due  time,  into  a 
regiment  of  matjaka  of  the  requisite  ferocity.  I  see  great  numbers  of 
these  slave-boys  here. 

BULUWAYO. 

Boluwayo,  the  capital  of  Matabeleland,  situated  about  120  miles 
north  of  Tati,  stands  upon  a  ridge  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bulu- 
wayo  river,  in  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  entire  sur- 
rounding country.  The  enclosure  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  is  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Royal 
kraal.  We  find  a  few  European  residents  at  Buluwayo  residing  in 
huts  surrounded  by  fences  of  the  thorny  mimosa  bush.  The  Com- 
pany's house  used  to  be  greatly  frequented  by  the  Matabele— queens, 
princes,  and  princesses,  the  regent,  the  rain  and  dance  doctors, 
ladies  young  and  old,  elderly  indunas  and  the  young  soldiers — all 
anxious  for  some  gift  from  the  white  men. 

Buluwayo  ("  The  one  that  is  slain,**  or  **  The  place  of  killing  *') 
is  merely  a  collection  of  kraals.  In  the  centre  is  the  King's 
waggon;  round  it  his  wives*  circular  huts,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  roofed  with  reeds.  Inside  the  kraal  is  a  smaller  division 
called  the  **  buck-kraal,**  into  which  his  flocks  of  goat  and  sheep 
were  driven  at  night,  during  the  day  being  sacred  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  scene  of  his  incantations.  Bound  the  central  group  of  huts 
is  an  open  space  about  four  himdred  yards  wide,  outside  which  are 
the  quarters  of  the  warriors — about  four  thousand  in  number — 
and  their  families.  The  stockade,  several  miles  in  length,  encloses  all. 
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Gold  in  Matabeleland. 

In  sketching  the  progress  made  in  Mashonaland  since  the  occupa- 
tion in  1890  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  amount  of  gold-reef 
traced  and  the  development  accomplished  in  that  territory.  A  few 
words  may  be  said  here  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  Matabeleland, 
considered  by  all  those  who  have  travelled  or  lived  in  that  country 
to  be  of  great  extent.  The  best  known  of  the  gold  districts  is 
the  Tati  gold-field,  where  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time,  the  reefs  being  rich  and  extensive.  Insecurity  and  want  of 
necessary  capital  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  delaying  the  develop- 
ment of  this  field,  which  is  certain  to  become  one  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour,  supplies,  and  bringing 
the  requisite  machinery  to  site,  and  the  unhealthiness  have  also 
contributed  to  prevent  much  progress  being  made. 

Mr.  Frank  Mandy,  who  lived  close  on  twenty  years  in  Matabele- 
land, beheves  the  country  through  its  greatest  extent  to  be  one  vast 
and  rich  gold-field.    In  1889  he  wrote : — 

It  is  not  until  climbing  out  of  the  Limpopo  basin,  and  surmounting 
the  ridge,  that  you  enter  Matabeleland  proper.  Here  outstretched  before 
one  is  what  will  prove  the  largest  and  richest  gold-field  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  extending  fi'om  this  great  granite  backbone  in  the  south  to 
within  about  sixty  miles  of  the  Zambesi  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sabi 
in  the  east  to  the  Nata  Biver  in  the  west.  The  huge  auriferous  area  ever 
improves  and  grows  richer  to  the  north,  north-east,  and  east.  The  Mata- 
bele  have  never  allowed  any  search  for  gold  in  the  land  actually  inhabited 
by  them ;  but  the  signs  wliich  greet  the  traveller's  notice — the  immense 
waves  of  promising  quartz  which  seam  the  country,  cutting  through  the 
soft  soapy  slate  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ;  the  numberless  old  work- 
ings to  be  found  in  every  direction,  and  the  inability  of  some  of  the  reefs 
to  hide  their  gold  from  the  prying  though  cautious  gaze  of  the  observant 
white  man — all  tend  to  prove  the  wonderful  mineral  wealth  here  locked 
up. 

And  again  he  says : — 

Right  through  the  Eoyal  town  of  Buluwayo  runs  an  immense  reef 
carrying  visible  gold.  Close  alongside  Umvotcha  (the  country  residence 
of  Lo  Bengula)  is  another  great  reeC  also  unable  to  hide  the  gold  im- 
prisoned within  its  bosom.  Two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  capital 
is  yet  another  grand  quartz  reef  with  "  visible."  All  these  reefe  have  been 
traced  for  some  miles.  But  to  the  north  of  Gangane  lie  what  I  believe 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  alluvial  gold-fields  of  the  world.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Amazoe  Biver  and  its  tributary  streams  is  a  veri- 
UMp  £U  Porado.    I  have  seen  ignorant  natives,  with  H^e  rudest  applii^^^ 
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and  practically  no  knowledge  of  gold- working,  wtsti  large  qnantities  of 
gold  from  the  surface  soil.  Over  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  miles 
gold  is  to  be  found  in  every  stream. 

Physical  Description  of  Matabeleland. 

The  boundaries  of  Matabeleland  lying  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Limpopo  will  be  seen  from  any  of  the  maps  which  have  been  re- 
cently published.  The  watershed,  stretching  from  Moimt  Umtigesa 
in  Northern  Mashonaland  to  the  Bakarikari  Lake  in  Bechuanaland, 
is  some  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  covered  with  gold-bearing 
reefs,  fast-running  streams,  and  very  healthy.  The  chief  strata  are 
granitic,  with  occasional  sandstone  and  shale.  The  northern  slopes 
of  the  table-land  fall  through  a  very  broken,  poor  and  inhospitable 
country  to  the  Zambesi.  Towards  the  east  the  plateau  slopes  are 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  forming  a  network  of  rugged  hills,  where  the 
native  tribes  (Mashonas  and  Makalakas)  are  found,  with  their  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  hidden  away  as  far  as  possible  from  sight,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  Matabele,  at  whose  hands  they  have  suffered  so  much. 
The  rains  are  very  severe  along  this  broken  edge  of  the  plateau, 
due  to  the  rain-laden  clouds  from  the  Lidian  Ocean  being  arrested 
hj  this  buttress  and  thus  precipitated. 

British  Bechuanaland  and  the  Bechuana  Protectorate. 

Bechuanaland,  the  central  part  of  South  Africa  situate  north  of 
Cape  Colony  and  west  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  the  20th 
meridian  of  east  longitude,  is  best  known  in  England  from  the 
work  of  Bobert  Moffat,  the  missionary,  and  the  Warren  Expedition 
of  1884.  The  Bechuanas  are  a  mild,  tractable,  peaceable  people 
bearing  a  variety  of  tribal  names. 

Moffat  worked  for  nearly  fifty  years  among  the  Bechuanas  in  the 
most  devoted  way,  reducing  their  language  to  writing,  translating 
the  Bible  into  their  tongue,  and  teaching  them  in  various  ways  how 
to  utilise  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coimtry.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  pioneer  of  those  explorations  which  have  done  so  much  to  open 
Africa  and  connect  the  English  name  with  this  great  work,  laboured 
among  them.  Ehama,  the  most  enlightened  of  African  chiefs,  of 
whom  some  further  account  is  given  elsewhere,  was  trained  by 
missionaries,  of  whom  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
for   twenty-five   years    has    been   his   guide,   philosopher,   and 

friend. 
In  1871  the  Bloemhoff  arbitratiop  and  (be  Eeate  award,  re* 
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pudiated  by  the  South  African  Bepublic,  contained  the  first  gerins 
of  the  various  troubles  which  for  so  long  disturbed  the  country. 
Some  native  chiefs  who  had  been  included  in  the  Republic  were 
excluded,  and  a  status  given  to  certain  chiefs  outside  the  Bepublio 
whose  claims  were  disputed  by  others.  After  the  retrocession  in 
October  1881  a  new  boundary  was  laid  down ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Republic  and  its  native  aUies.  The  result  was  that,  on 
the  close  of  the  Transvaal  War  in  1881,  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  rival  parties  ;  and  the  territory  being  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent, many  whites  joined  the  contending  chiefs  as  freebooters, 
and  attempted  to  set  up  minor  repubUcs  in  these  territories. 

British  Protectorate. 

In  1884  it  was  agreed  between  Britain  and  the  South  African 
BepubHc  that  this  state  of  anarchy  should  be  crushed.  The 
boundary  agreed  on  placed  the  native  chiefs  claimed  by  the 
Bepublio  and  their  freebooter  assistants  within  its  boundaries. 
The  British  Qovemment  at  the  same  time  formed  a  protectorate 
over  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  lying  outside  of  this  revised 
boundary ;  thus  retaining  for  the  Gape  Colony  the  trade  route  to  the 
interior  and  the  sole  channel  for  South  African  colonial  expansion. 
Towards  this  end  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, concluded  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  free- 
booters still  continued  to  occupy  the  coimtry  and  make  attacks  upon 
one  of  the  chiefs  under  our  protection,  which  was  protested  against 
by  Mr.  Bhodes,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

It  was  decided  to  clear  the  territory  of  the  freebooters  and 
establish  peace  and  order,  and  this  was  effectually  accomplished  by 
the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  B.E., 
who  held  the  territory  till  its  fate  was  decided. 

In  1885  the  report  of  the  British  mission  to  Lo  Bengula  to  disooss 
the  question  stated:  ''Lo  Bengula  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
title  to  the  country  except  that  of  Umziligazi's  conquest ;  and  by 
saying  <  formerly  Ehamahad  no  country '  he  tacitly  admits  that  now 
Khama  has.*' 

In  that  year  the  Imperial  Government  proclaimed  British 
sovereignty  as  far  north  as  the  Molopo  Biver,  the  territory  being 
named  British  Bechuanaland ;  and  shortly  after  a  British  Protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  the  country  to  the  22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  extending  our  sphere  of  influence  to  the  Zambesi.  In  1891  the 
western  boundary  was  extended  to  the  20th  meridian  of  east  hmgi- 
tude,  coterminous  with  the  German  protectorate. 
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The  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  our  ally  Ehama,  is  a 
Christian,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised  of  South  African 
nders.  He  has  been  a  steadfast  Mend  of  the  British  and  deserves 
well  at  our  hands.  His  character  is  a  fine  one — firm,  just,  and 
earnest  in  the  desire  to  raise  his  people.  The  Christianity  of  Khama 
is  eminently  practical ;  he  acts  as  he  preaches.  He  holds  most  de- 
cided views  on  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  no  wine  or  liquor  of  any 
description  is  allowed  to  be  sold  anywhere  throughout  his  territory ; 
even  the  brewing  of  the  comparatively  harmless  Kafir  beer  is  with- 
out exception  heavily  punished.  Khama  feels  so  strongly  on  this 
question  that  he  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  *'  feared  the 
Matabele  less  than  brandy.''  He  wrote  in  a  remarkable  despatch  in 
1888,  "  Lo  Bengula  never  gives  me  a  sleepless  night,  but  to  fight 
against  drink  is  to  fight  against  demons,  not  against  men.  I  dread 
the  white  man's  drink  more  than  all  the  assegais  of  the  Matabele, 
which  kill  men's  bodies  and  is  quickly  over ;  but  drink  puts  devils 
into  men,  and  destroys  both  bodies  and  souls  for  ever.  Its  wounds 
never  heal."  A  proof  of  Khama's  humanity  is  that  when,  some  four 
years  ago,  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  Shoshong  to 
Palapye,  to  secure  better  water  and  a  more  advantageous  site,  all 
the  old  and  infirm  were  carefully  removed  from  the  old  capital — a 
most  un-AMcan  method  of  dealing  with  the  aged,  who,  regarded  as 
an  incumbrance,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Seated  imder  some 
shady  tree  in  his  "  sigadhlo  "  (an  enclosure  where  court  is  held), 
Khama  is  always  accessible  to  his  poorest  subject,  and  is  prompt  and 
wise  in  his  decisions.  He  can  muster  over  7,000  fighting  men,  of 
whom  about  1,000  are  armed  with  rifles,  and  he  has  some  200 
mounted  men,  not  uniformed  in  any  way,  of  whom  he  is  very  proud. 
Khama's  men  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  very  rehable  fighting 
material,  for  the  Bamangwato  are  not  a  warlike  race ;  but  among 
them  will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries,  especially  for  scouting  pur- 
poses. They  did  excellent  work  on  the  Pioneer  Expedition  under 
the  guidance  of  Selous,  when  we  entered  Mashonaland  in  1890. 

The  **  Disputed  Territory." 

Beference  is  frequently  made  to  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  disputed 
territory,"  a  tract  lying  between  the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie 
rivers,  which  was  claimed  by  Khama  and  Lo  Bengula.  In  March 
1888  Ehama  issued  a  notice  on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

I,  Khama,  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  at  Shoshong,  do  hereby 
SJve  notioe  Ihat  the  tract  of  cotinii^  between  the  Shashi  and  Macloatsie 
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rivors  is  debateable  land  and  the  subject  of  negotiation  betwe^i  Lo  B«b* 
giila»  Chief  of  the  Matabele,  and  myself,  and  that  I  protest  against  the 
action  of  all  persons  prospecting  or  conunencing  mining  operations  in 
that  district,  and  will  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may 
result  from  premature  outlay,  which  it  may  be  necessary  eventuaUy  to 
disallow. 

Thb  Bechuana  Tribe. 

The  Bechuana  tribe  was  always  rich  in  cattle,  native  sheep,  and 
proats;  gardens  and  cornfields  surround  their  villages;  beyond 
these  again  are  the  cattle-posts  placed  at  convenient  points  to 
command  good  pasturage  and  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  Kali- 
hari  desert  are  hunting  stations,  where  their  vassals,  the  Bakalihari 
and  Bushmen,  paid  tribute  in  skins,  feathers,  and  other  products  of 
the  chase.  Traders  gradually  extended  northwards,  until  they 
roachod  the  Zambesi,  and  the  route  vid  Bechuanaland  became  the 
Inghway  to  the  North. 

The  Bochuanas  arc  not  a  warlike  race.  They  never  had  any  mili- 
tary organization  like  the  Zulus ;  at  the  most  there  were  insignificant 
triluU  differences,  and  occasionally  revolutions  among  themselves. 
Though  no  match  for  the  Matabole,  they  are  useful  allies,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  tlie  Pioneer  Expedition  of  1890,  as  recently  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Matabele,  did  good  service. 

Valve  of  Bkchuakaland. 

The  railway  from  the  south  has  its  present  terminus  at  Yiyhwrg, 
and  is  being  oxtendeil  to  Mafeking,  eventually  to  be  carried 
ou«  doubtless,  to  Buluwa^-o  by  one  line,  and  to  Salisbury  by 
anotlior. 

Tho  rovonuo  of  tho  country  has  risen  from  £11.757  in  1886-^, 
to  upwanls  of  xSi.lXX)  in  1801 -t>i.  Tho  expenditure  is  over 
xl«V\iXXX  mainly  duo  to  the  maintonanco  of  the  Beehnanaland 
lH>r\lor  iM>Uoo,  a  fon^^  of  cKv^>  on  five  hundrwl  men,  costing  aboat 
aUX\(XX\  for  which  a  j^rantinaid  by  tho  Briti^  Government  and  a 
ciuitribution  from  tho  Briti.vh  J^nith  Afiric«^  Company  ar«  made  for 
tho  prv^t^x-'tomto  oxjvns^  >. 

Tho  \aluo  of  IVohuaixaUud  has  boon  tho  !^ubjoct  of  muchcontio- 
v*r*Y  (Wmw  time  to  time.  Its  principal  us^>  and  a  mv>5i  important 
ono  is  thai  of  atyvM^lit\^  accoss  to  ilu'  nonh.  Ii  i$  a  tairiy  ralnaUe 
caitlo  nuMn^  country  :  sl^oop  raising,  howvw  r.  has  not  as  yet  pcored 
v^  »uooo«(AU«  YaTh>ui  ^nrain  cx\>|>»,  such  a«  make  and  ^iii^^  ^m^ 
^'wn  wh<4ii«  b»>(v  dow  wil  cv>iu?ia«Ein$  ib«  ioil  is  ok<^  ecialdMd« 
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n^V^t  mWorecl,  and  is  without  any  irrigation,  tt  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiments  in  well-sinking  and  water-boring,  under 
professional  supervision,  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  Government 
will  prove  a  success. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  of 
feunners  from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South 
Afirican  Republic. 

The  western  portion  of  Bechuanaland  partakes  somewhat  of  a 
desert  character,  with  a  fair  proportion,  however,  of  hard  ground, 
consisting  chiefly  of  limestone  covered  with  the  small  karoo  bushes, 
on  which  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  thrive  well.  The  difficulties  of 
transport  over  the  sandy  wastes  and  stony  tracts  of  this  western 
region  are  great ;  but  it  is  believed  they  could  be  overcome  by  the 
nse  of  camels,  which  have  proved  a  success  in  the  similar  country 
of  the  adjoining  German  Protectorate. 

Manikalakd. 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  August  1890,  demarcating  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory,  was 
never  ratified  but  formed  the  basis  of  a  modtis  vivendi.  The  abortive 
treaty,  however,  was  not  actually  accepted  for  this  purpose  until 
November  1890,  and  in  this  interval  events  had  been  moving  with 
great  rapidity,  unanticipated  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  jealousy  and 
resentment  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch.  Between  August  and  Novem- 
ber the  Pioneer  Expedition  had  succeeded  in  reaching  its  objective 
in  Mashonaland  and  estabhshing  itself  there  (Mount  Hampden  was 
sighted  on  September  12,  1890),  and  the  Manika  treaty  had  been 
concluded  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, two  events  of  considerable  importance,  which  aroused  the 
energies  of  the  Portuguese,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Paiva 
d'Andrada. 

Mission  to  Manika. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  first  step  taken  by  me  after  arriving 
On  the  Mashonaland  plateau  was,  accompanied  by  a  small  party,  to 
make  a  rapid  journey  to  Manika,  by  special  invitation  of  the  Chief 
Umtasa,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  protection  with  him,  and  obtain  for 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  concessions  for  the  mineral  and 
other  rights  in  his  territory.  I  was  also  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
xdiable  information,  and,  if  possible,  ocular  evidence  of  that  ever- 
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vaDishing  and  hitherto  unknown  quantity — the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
so-called  Portuguese  <'  occupation.*'  On  our  way  through  Mashona- 
land,  not  a  trace  or  vestige  of  the  existence  of  the  Portuguese 
at  any  time,  much  less  of  a  present  occupation  of  this  country, 
to  which  they  laid  claim  with  much  well-simulated  indignation 
just  a  year  before,  could  be  detected,  or  at  any  rate  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  ruins  we  saw  at  Zimbabye,  for  instance,  and 
other  places,  could  never  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  be 
ascribed  to  Portuguese  handiwork,  or  admitted  for  one  moment  as 
fulfilling  their  invariable  contention  of  ''  ancient  ruins  and  tradi- 
tions," upon  which  they  laid  so  much  stress,  and  based  their  chime- 
rical  rights  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Until  we  reached  Manika 
there  was  nothing  of  general  interest  to  record.  We  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  imaginable,  crossing  numerous 
streams  of  clear,  swiftly-flowing  water  over  rocky  beds,  winding 
their  way  amongst  perfect  wooded  mountain  scenery,  of  which  one 
could  find  its  exact  counterpart  in  favoured  portions  of  either  Scot- 
land or  Wales. 

On  September  13  we  halted  close  to  the  objective  point  of  the 
mission,  the  kraal  of  the  Manika  chief,  Umtasa  (or  Mutasa),  or 
Mafamba-Busuko  ('*  One  who  walks  by  night "),  as  he  prefiera  to 
style  himself,  or  again,  SifiGmiba,  as  he  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the 
local  natives.  The  kraal  itself  (at  an  altitude  of  4,d00  above  sea- 
level)  is  situated  at  the  head  of  what  is  really  a  pass,  completely 
concealed  from  below  in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  lying  under  a 
sheer  massive  granite  ridge  of  rock  another  500  or  600  feet  high — 
a  position,  at  all  events  in  Kafir  warfare,  absolutely  impregnable. 

KiKo  Umtasa. 

Negotiations  were  at  once  opened  and  an  interview  arranged  for 
the  day  after  our  arri\-al,  an  appointment  that  was  punctually  kept. 
It  must  Ih>  coiifosscil  that  the  appearance  and  presence  of  the  here- 
ditary and  reigning  monarch  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Manika 
won^  not  quito  all  one  would  dosiro  to  see  in  a  great  ruler.  No 
doubt  iho  utmost  ivsonroos  of  his  waixirobe  had  been  taxed  and 
brought  into  rtniuisiiion  for  this  intor\'iow.  About  midday  he 
npiH^rod  alliriHl  in  a  naval  c\H'ktHl  hat,  a  tunic  (e\idently  of  Portu- 
guoso  v^gin,  but  of  anciont  date,  and  forming  perhaps  some  of  the 
••anoiout  nnnama'*  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world  had  been 
so  i>*ithotically  drawn),  a  Unipaixl  skin  slung  over  his  back,  the 
whole  toilette  being  completed  by  a  pair  of  trousers  that  hmd 
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e^dently  passed  through  many  hands,  or  rather  covered  many 
legs,  before  assisting  to  complete  the  court  imiform  of  the  *'  roitelet 
Mutassa,"  as  the  Portuguese  termed  him.  He  was  preceded  by  his 
court  jester,  who  danced  around  him,  uttering  strange  cries  and 
ejaculations,  and  singing  his  praises  (in  which  Umtasa  cordially 
joined)  as  "  the  lion  or  leopard  who  walks  by  night,  and  before 
whose  name  the  Portuguese  and  Matabele  tremble."  The  retinue 
was  completed  by  a  few  girls  carrying  *'  calabashes  "  of  Kafir  beer, 
and  by  a  crowd  of  indimas  (or  counsellors)  and  other  loyal  subjects. 
The  king  was  evidently  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  thoroughly  of 
the  genuineness  of  my  mission  and  the  value  and  strength  of  the 
promises  held  out  to  him. 

Treaty  with  Umtasa, 

It  was  not  until  the  following  day,  the  14th  of  September,  when 
in  the  Royal  kraal  a  full  indaba  (or  council)  of  indunas  was  held, 
that  after  lengthy  discussion  a  treaty  was  signed  between  myself, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the 
King  of  Manika.  Before  signing  the  document,  it  was  most  carefully 
explained  to  Umtasa  that  if  he  had  at  any  time  granted  any  treaty 
or  concession  to  anyone  else,  the  negotiations  would  be  at  once 
closed.  And  it  was  only  after  his  repeated  assurance  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  that  no  treaty  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  executed  by 
him,  and  no  concession  ever  granted  to  the  Portuguese,  that 
the  Company's  treaty  with  him  was  duly  signed  and  formally 
witnessed  by  two  of  his  own  indunas  and  some  members  of  my 
party. 

We  learnt  that  some  Portuguese  connected  with  the  Mozambique 
Company  were  established  at  Massi  Eessi,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of 
the  plateau,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Company  claimed  a  large 
tract  of  territory  west  of  Massi  Kessi  by  virtue  of  a  concession  from 
the  Portuguese  Government. 

Umtasa,  as  I  say,  was  repeatedly  asked  whether  at  any  time  he 
had  ever  ceded  his  country,  either  to  the  Portuguese  Government  or 
to  the  directors  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  and  he  as  repeatedly 
denied  ever  having  done  so,  as  also  did  his  chief  counsellors.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  terms  he  was  on  with  the  Baron  de  Bezende, 
the  local  representative  of  the  Mozambique  Company  at  Massi  Kessi, 
he  said,  ''I  allow  him  to  live  there.  He  sometimes  gives  me 
presents,  but  I  have  not  given  him  my  country,  nor  have  I  ever 
cooduded  any  treaty  with  him."    Later  on  he  said  repeatedly  thoit 
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the  Portagaese  held  an  assegai  at  his  heart,  and  when  pressed  foif 
an  explanation  of  this  statement  affirmed  that  he  was  terrorised 
and  compelled  to  do  what  the  Baron  required  of  him  by  the  Uireat 
that  if  he  gave  any  trouble  Gouveia  would  be  called  in  to  invade 
his  territory  with  a  large  armed  force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fear  of  this  Portuguese  free-lance,  ever  looming  in  the  distance,  was 
instrumental  in  great  measure  in  inducing  Umtasa  to  conclude  the 
treaty  he  did.  It  is  true  that  he  was  evidently  very  greatly 
impressed  by  the  fact  of  a  British  expedition  coming  through  the 
Matabele  country  from  the  fox  south,  and  some  of  its  members 
so  soon  finding  their  way  into  his  own  dominions.  The  whiteness 
of  our  skins,  as  opposed  to  the  dark  yellow  or  black  of  the  Porta* 
guese  half-castes,  and  our  travelling  with  horses  and  pack  animalSi 
and  without  porters  and  palanquins  d  la  Portugaise,  were  also  a 
source  of  great  astonishment  to  him.  But  the  fact  he  seized  upon 
and  grasped  at  once  was  undoubtedly  the  offer  of  protection  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  both  for  himself  and  his  people. 
At  the  chief's  urgent  request  one  policeman  and  a  native  inter- 
preter were  left  with  him  as  representatives  of  the  Company,  pending 
the  establishment  later  on  of  a  regular  police  post  to  safeguard  the 
Company's  interests  in  the  Manika  country,  and  to  protect  Umtasa 
against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  him. 

The  treaty  entered  into  between  Umtasa  and  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  is  most  comprehensive.  It  provides  that  no  one  can 
possess  lands  in  Manika  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Company  in 
writing ;  it  concedes  to  the  Company  complete  mineral  rights ;  it 
gives  permission  for  the  construction  and  establishment  of  publio 
works  and  conveniences  of  all  kinds,  such  as  roads,  railways,  tram- 
ways, banks,  &c.  On  the  Company's  side  the  king  is  assured  of 
British  protection  both  for  himself  and  his  people,  and  the  payment 
of  an  annual  subsidy,  either  in  money  or  in  trading  goods,  at  the 
option  of  the  king.  In  concluding  this  treaty  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  became  possessed  of  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
Mashonaland. 

Independently  of  Manika  bringing  the  Company  nearer  to  the 
seaboard  (to  which  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  have  access), 
and  leading  up  to  steps  which  brought  about  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
of  June,  1891,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shir6 
was  declared  free  to  all  nations,  and  railway  communication  obtained 
vid  the  Pungw6,  the  Company  secured  a  territory  of  undoubted 
great  mineral  wealth.  From  time  immemorial  **  the  gold-fields  of 
Manika  "  have  been  marked  gn  all  maps.    Our  party  passed  through 
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ttufed  valleys  (watered  by  the  Bevne,  the  Umfoli,  and  Zambesi 
BiTers),  and  we  saw  hillsides  literally  honeycombed  with  old 
allnvial  workings  for  gold.  When  these  extensive  and  very 
nmnerous  workings  were  made  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly 
centimes  ago.  The  general  opinion  is  that  these  shafts  and  pits,  in 
places  fnlly  seventy  and  eighty  feet  deep  (in  many  of  which  trees  of 
good  size  have  grown),  were  worked  by  gangs  of  slave  labour  nnder 
skilled  supervision.  Large  quantities  of  gold  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  **  ancient  kingdom  of  ManiJka,"  as  it  is  called,  was  evidently 
at  one  time  more  extensive  than  at  present.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  area  covered  by  the  Manika  kingdom  proper  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  shrinking  process,  especially  on  the  east. 
Certain  of  Umtasa's  vassals  have  feillen  away — instigated  and 
encouraged  by  the  Portuguese,  doubtless — from  their  lawful  ruler. 
Umtasa  himself,  as  I  have  said,  maintained  that  he  had  been 
*'  pressed  by  the  assegai  of  the  Portuguese,*'  and  no  doubt  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  others  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

GOUVEIA, 

The  chief  instrument  of  the  Portuguese  in  carrying  out  their  pro- 
fessions of  ''occupation*'  in  these  territories  was  the  man  named 
Gouveia  (who  met  his  death  in  1892,  when  fighting  a  powerful 
neighbouring  chief  named  Makombi,  in  what  was  known  among 
the  Portuguese  as  the  ''  guerra  de  Makombi  "),  of  whom  a  good  deal 
was  heard  in  connection  with  the  Manika  affair.  Amongst  the  weak 
and  unwarlike  tribes  of  South-Eastem  Africa  this  Goanese  adven- 
turer, Gouveia,  otherwise  known  as  Manuel  Antonio  de  Souza, 
was  regarded  with  feelings  of  mingled  terror  and  detestation.  And 
ft  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  a  nation  which  makes  loud  boast  of 
its  enlightenment  and  civilisation  that  the  terror  inspired  by  such 
an  agent  should  be  the  sole  machinery  which  they  possess  to  govern 
and  control  (and  practically  shut  off  from  all  the  ameliorating 
hifluences  of  trade  and  commerce)  many  small  tribes  of  unwarlike 
natives  powerless  to  resist.  Gouveia,  the  worthy  "  capit5o-m6r  '*  of 
the  Gorongoza  province,  had  done  considerable  service  for  his 
employers.  He  had  been,  as  I  say,  the  repulsive  instrument 
employed  by  them  in  all  their  ''little  wars,*'  and,  as  occasion 
azo06y  had  been  told  off  and  commissioned  to  punish  or  (to  use  the 
expressive  native  term)  " eat  up"  recalcitrant  native  chie&  that  did 
not  at  once  appreciate  the  blessings  ot  being  brought  under  Portu* 
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guese  influence  by  jumping  at  the  offer  of  their  flag.  This  is  the 
usual  mode  of  establishing  a  footing  with  the  simple-minded  natiye 
chiefs; — the  flrst,  and  frequently  the  only,  step  in  Portuguese 
''occupation."  Gouveia  was  a  man  of  considerable  strength  of 
character,  had  a  large  force  of  armed  blacks  under  his  command, 
and  not  being  too  particular  about  his  methods  of  warfare,  he 
had  inspired  great  dread  among  the  various  chiefs. 

One  of  the  so-caUed  "  Zambesi  Princes,"  he  had,  by  means  of 
an  annual  subsidy,  the  arms  liberally  supplied,  and  the  support 
generally  accorded  him  by  the  Portuguese,  gradually  gathered  around 
him  at  his  capital  a  body  of  probably  as  great  scoundrels  as  that 
part  of  the  world  could  produce.  He  had  also,  like  "  Colonel 
Ignacio  de  Xavier  "  (near  Tete)  and  other  Zambesi  Princes,  a  very 
large  number  of  slaves,  and  others  whose  servitude  is  hardly  dis^ 
tinguishable  from  slavery. 

The  PoRTuauESE  in  South-East  Africa. 

This  man  and  the  force  at  his  disposal  constituted  the  whole 
gi^o^military  force  of  Portugal  in  interior  South-East  Africa.  On 
the  coast,  it  is  true—at  Ibo,  Angoche,  Chiloane,  and  Delagoa  Bay 
T-there  were  small  garrisons  of  so-called  '*  troops"  and  police-^at 
three  of  these  places  commanded  by  Goanese ;  but  they  were  so 
sickly,  so  ill-drilled,  in  a  word  such  wretched  material,  that  it  ia 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  these  garrisons  together  could- 
not  furnish  fifty  men  for  service  in  the  interior.  At  Mozambique 
there  were  some  250  men,  and  at  Quilimane  50,  the  greater  pari 
quite  unfit  for  active  service  through  climatic  disease.  Delagoa 
Bay  requires  every  ^'  man  "  of  its  available  force  for  local  protection 
and  police  duties.  One  fact  will  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast.  When  Quilimane  was  threatened  in  1864 
by  the  natives,  the  authorities  and  garrison  took  flight  in  boats^ 
leaving  the  British  and  foreign  merchants  under  Mr.  F.  Moir,  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company,  to  meet  and  repel  the  enemy,  whioh, 
they  gallantly  did  near  Mopea,  quite  imassisted  by  the  Portuguese; 
At  Inhambane,  north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  bodies  of  so-called  '*  Zulus '' 
are  enlisted  by  the  Portuguese.  Though  not  really  Zulus,  and  in* 
different  fighting  material,  they  are  sufficiently  good  for  acting  against 
the  interior  native  tribes,  wretchedly  armed  and,  generally  speaking, 
spiritless  peaceable  agriculturists.  These  Zulus  were  employed  bj^, 
Serpa  i^to  on  his  famous  (or  infamous)  expeditions  against  tbe^ 
Makololo  and  pn  the  ^hir^i  tbl^  principal  object  of  their  employmentr 
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being  to  keep  together  the  main  body  of  his  expedition,  a  slave 
fefoe  drawn  from  the  slave  prazos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Qnilimane  Biver. 

The  Pobtuguese  at  Massi  Eessi. 

Oouveia,  then,  was  the  main  support  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
interior,  and  Umtasa  had  very  good  reason,  by  means  of  diplomacy, 
m  otherwise,  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  or 
bringing  about  one  of  those  visits  of  persuasion  with  which  Gouveia, 
on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese,  had  of  late  years  favoured  more  than 
one  independent  chief — notably  Makombe,  at  whose  hands  he 
afterwards  met  his  death.  Umtasa  had  also  seen  another  neigh- 
bouring independent  chief,  Motoko — whose  territory  is  close  to  what 
is  marked  as  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  gold-fields  on  most  maps — 
attacked  by  Gouveia ;  and  although  Motoko,  who  is  said  to  have 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  Portuguese,  had  so  well  held  his 
own  that  the  **  Guerra  de  Motoko  "  and  its  native  equivalent  are 
household  words,  Umtasa  doubtless  thought  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour.  He  therefore  affected  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
so-called  Portuguese  **  occupation  *'  at  Massi  Kessi,  and  had,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  been  **  sitting  watching.'*  In  addition  to  the 
Baron  at  Massi  Kessi,  there  had  been  recently  several  engineers 
employed  in  making  reconnaissances  for  the  much-talked-of  Portu- 
guese railway  to  Manika,  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  in  hot  haste 
when  matters  were  somewhat  strained  at  Lisbon.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  and  one  or  two  half-breeds  living  at  a  place  on 
the  Pungw6  Biver  close  to  the  coast,  there  were  no  Portuguese,  either 
pure  blood  or  cross-breed,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  in  the  interior  of 
**  Portuguese  "  South-East  Africa. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Manika  Treaty,  Mr.  Selous  and  two 
others  of  my  mission  rode  on  to  Massi  Kessi,  where,  it  was  said, 
some  Portuguese  were  established.  Mr.  Selous  and  his  friends  on 
their  way  to  that  place  met  a  party  of  East  Coast  blacks  with 
two  Portuguese  officials  (one  a  captain  in  the  Portuguese  army, 
the  other  a  civil  engineer),  recently  arrived  from  the  coast,  and 
bearing  a  letter  to  me — I  having  remained  behind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Umtasa's  kraal — protesting  against  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  Manika,  as 
well  as  in  Mashonaland  generally.  On  hearing  that  Mr.  Selous, 
who  had  informed  them  where  I  could  be  found,  wished  to  go  on 
to  Massi  Eessi,  they  intimated  their  willingness  to  fall  in  with  that 
arrangement,  and  Mr.  Selous  went  on  and  visited  the  Baron  de 
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Bezende.  1?ke  latter  may  have  under  normal  citcomstano^s  a  smiill 
retinue  of  black  "  soldiers  '* ;  but  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  told  off  summarily  to  swell  the  corUge  Snorme,  avec  undrapeau 
diployd  (as  the  party  was  afterwards  described),  despatched  late 
the  evening  before  with  the  letter  of  protest  to  myself.  Every 
nerve  had  no  doubt  been  strained  to  render  the  corUge  of  as 
imposing  an  appearance  as  possible,  with  the  object  of  duly  im- 
pressing me  with  the  solid  and  substantial,  not  to  say  military, 
nature  of  Portuguese  occupation.  Beyond,  however,  this  one  iso* 
lated  representative  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  Mr.  Selous  failed 
to  trace  the  existence  of  one  single  other  resident  Portuguese,  either 
official,  colonist,  trader,  or  miner.  There  were  certainly  some  two 
or  three  engineers  in  the  neighbourhood,  temporarily  engaged  in 
surveying,  and  there  were  the  two  recently  arrived  officials  from  the 
coast  already  mentioned. 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  struck  us  very  forcibly  soon 
after.  At  Fort  Salisbury — to  say  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  at 
the  various  stations  below — within  one  month  of  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition,  three  hundred  prospectors  were  scouring  the  country  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  gold,  forts  had  been  built,  huts  were 
springing  up  in  every  direction ;  postal  communication,  too,  was 
punctually  kept  up  from  below,  and  the  work  of  administration  was 
being  soundly  and  firmly  established. 

The  Baron  de  Bezende  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the 
English  prospectors  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 
Towards  Mr.  Selous  and  party  his  demeanour  was  that  of  frigid 
official  courtesy.  He  protested  against  our  presence  both  in  Manika 
and  Mashonaland.  He  pointed  out  that  all  these  territoriea  be- 
longed to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  from  time  inmiemorial ; 
that  the  roiUlet  of  Manika  was  a  vassal  of  theirs;  that  their 
authority  was  based  upon  ancient  rights,  and  rights  secured  from 
Gungimhama,  King  of  the  Gaza  country,  who  recently  had  been 
induced  to  move  with  his  people  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  so  as  to  enable  the  Portuguese  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  Gaza- 
land  and  Manika,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  powerful 
Kafir  prince.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Baron  de  Bezende,  though 
evidently  suffering  from  intense  irritation,  played  his  part  courte- 
ously and  well.  He  performed  with  dignity  and  tact  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  bolstering  up  and  defending 
ri^ma  and  pretensions  to  vast  regions  which,  in  legal  phraseology 
bave  no  foundatioa  either  in  pubstance  or  in  hci. 
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The  Pobtuguese  in  Manika. 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  October,  in  consequence  of  reports 
from  native  sources  that  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada,  accompanied 
by  Gonveia  with  a  large  force  of  armed  natives,  was  approaching 
the  Manika  country  from  the  east,  I  determined  to  take  decisive 
measures.  I  despatched  small  parties  of  police  under  Lieutenants 
Graham  and  the  Hon.  Eustace  Fiennes,  and  later  Major  P.  W. 
Forbes,  to  Umtasa's.  To  Major  Forbes,  in  whom  I  had  great  con- 
fidence,  I  gave  explicit  instructions,  which  he  carried  out  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  judged  that  officer,  who,  for  one  so  young, 
had  considerable  experience  of  the  conditions  of  soldiering  in  South 
Africa,  to  be  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  vigorous  mind,  and  determined 
character,  of  which  he  has  since  given  abundant  proof.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Umtasa's  kraal  on  November  5th,  Major  Forbes  learnt 
that  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada,  accompanied  by  Gouveia,  had 
recently  arrived  at  Massi  Kessi  with  from  250  to  800  so-called 
••bearers,'*  the  majority  armed  with  rifles,  sword  bayonets,  and 
reserves  of  anununition.  The  avowed  object  of  this  armed  force  was 
to  mete  out  punishment  to  Umtasa  for  signing  the  obnoxious  treaty 
of  September  14th.  Major  Forbes  at  once  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Paiva  d'Andrada  at  Massi  Eessi,  protesting  against  his  entering  the 
Manika  country  with  a  large  armed  force,  and  warning  him  against 
taking  any  steps  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of  an  attempt 
to  upset  the  treaty,  as  any  such  action  on  his  part  would 
inevitably  lead  to  serious  and  grave  complications.  Major  Forbes 
requested  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada  to  withdraw  his  force  both 
from  Manika  and  from  the  territory  of  any  Chief  with  whom 
treaties  had  been  concluded  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
This  letter  Colonel  d'Andrada  declined  to  answer. 

Three  days  later,  without  any  warning,  Gouveia  appeared  at  and 
occupied  the  Chief  Umtasa's  kraal  with  some  seventy  of  his  armed 
followers.  Major  Forbes,  on  hearing  that  Gouveia  had  established 
himself  at  the  King's  kraal,  at  once  sent  him  a  letter  protesting 
against  his  presence  there,  and  warning  him  that  any  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Chief  into  granting  interviews  would  be  in  defiance  of  his 
orders,  which  were  to  prevent  any  outside  interference  with  the 
Chief  Umtasa ;  and  these  orders  he  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  out  by  force.  To  this  letter  Gouveia  verbally  replied  that  he 
should  go  where  he  liked,  and  that  no  Englishman  should  stop  him. 
The  daily  expected  reinforcements  of  the  Company's  police  had 
BOt  N?i^^f  P^^  ^^  P°^7  ft  bap^li}  of  pen  fit  hip  disposal,  ^ajop 
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Forbes  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  eject  Gbaveia  from 
Umtasa's  stronghold,   situated,  as  we  have   seen,  in  a  mountain 
fastness  difficult  of  access.     Meanwhile  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  the 
Baron  de  Bezende,  with  a  large  number  of  followers,  all  well  armedi 
went  inside  Umtasa's  stockaded  kraal.     In  spite  of  Major  Forbes's 
protests,  news  reached  him  on  the  14th  that  both  Goloncd  d'Andrada 
and  Baron  de  Bezende  had,  with  over  200  armed  native  followers, 
joined  Gouveia  at  Umtasa's  kraal,  the  last  named  having  persisted 
in  remaining  there  with  the  avowed  object  of  intimidating  the  Chief 
into  a  repudiation  of  the  treaty.  Major  Forbes  at  once  decided  to  pat 
an  end,  by  a  coup  de  main^  to  the  persistent  action  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  coercing  and  menacing  the  Company's  friendly  ally.    With 
an  escort  of  twelve  men,  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  King's  kraal, 
and  meeting  the  Baron  de  Bezende  at  the  threshold,  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner.    Penetrating 
behind  the  thick  palisade  of  rough  poles  among  the  numerous  haia 
of  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed  and  excited  natives  (who  rushed  to 
their  arms,  and  ran  about  wildly  in  all  directions),  the  representatives 
of  the  Company's  police  proceeded  in  their  search  and  within  a 
short  time  arrested  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Ck)uveia  (the  former 
being  highly  indignant  and  protesting  volubly),  persuading  ihem 
that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  they  must  proceed  under 
escort  to  his  camp.     Meanwhile  the  second  party,  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  were  busy  carrying  out  the  task  assigned  to  them  of 
disarming  the  armed  "  bearers  "  of  the  Portuguese.    The  scene  was 
an  animated  one.     Upon  the  appearance  of  this  party,  and  in  the 
absence  of  their  leader  Gouveia,  complete  demoralization  ensued 
among  his  foUowersi.    Thus  was  effected  quietly  but  firmly,  without 
the  iiring  of  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  a  very  effective  eoup 
lie  main,  destined  to  have  important  consequences,  not  only  as 
regards  Manika,  but  the  position   of  the  British   South  Africa 
Company  generally.     The  plan  of  campaign  of  this  ''peaceful 
mission  **  of  the  Portuguese  was  to  have  been  as  follows :  Umtasa, 
after  having  been  brought  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  by  the  persua- 
sive presence  of  Gouveia  in  his  kraal  for  some  days,  was,  on  the 
arri\'al  of  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Baron  de  Bezende,  in  full  indaba, 
to  have  made  the  astounding  statement  that  twenty  years  ago  ia 
return  for  Gouveia's  *'  aaxixxg  his  Ufe  "  (in  other  words,  in  return  Ifow 
services  rendered  him  by  Gouveia  in  the  shape  of  helping  him  ^^ 
some  war  with  a  neighbouring  chief),  he  had  sent  an  *'  elepha^^^ 
tnakf  **  I  earth"  to  Gkm^eia,  with  the  words,  "Take  my  oounU^S 
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Colonel  Paiva  d^Andrada  protested  that  he  was  there  on  a  peace- 
able mission  as  director  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Qonveia,  an  employ^  of  the  Company,  and  the  Baron 
de  Bezende,  the  local  agent ;  they  were  there  to  discnss  certain 
questions  in  connection  with  the  mining  interests  of  the  Company 
with  Umtasa.  Similar  protests  Colonel  d'Andrada  repeated  later, 
resulting  in  an  action  taken  against  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, still  undecided.  These  assurances,  however,  were  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  facts  that  the  bearers  carried  not  only  arms, 
but  side-arms  ;  that  orders  had  actually  been  given  to  barricade  the 
enclosure  gateways,  and  not  only  offer  resistance  to  the  approach 
of  any  English  to  the  Chiefs  kraal,  but  to  drive  by  force  the  small 
body  of  the  Company's  police  out  of  Manika  altogether — *'  peace- 
able "  designs  happily  frustrated  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  action 
taken  by  Major  Forbes.  That  officer  decided  to  despatch  Colonel 
d'Andrada  and  Qouveia  to  Fort  Salisbury,  for  to  have  released  them 
upon  parole  in  the  Manica  country  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake. 
Such  action  would  have  been  attributed  by  the  natives  to  weak- 
ness, and  might  have  led  to  a  dangerous  rising  among  Gouveia's 
people  in  the  Gorongoza  province ;  whilst  the  arrest  and  deportation 
of  the  much-dreaded  Gouveia  by  a  handful  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  police  could  not  but  raise  British  prestige  not 
only  in  Manika,  but  throughout  the  whole'of  South-Eastem  Africa. 
The  next  day  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia  were  accordingly 
despatched  as  prisoners  on  parole  to  Fort  Salisbury.  It  was  decided 
that  Baron  de  Eezende  (also  placed  on  parole)  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Massi  Kessi.  Meanwhile  Major  Forbes  occupied  Massi 
Eessi  quietly  and  without  any  show  of  resistance.  He  had  taken 
with  him  Baron  de  Bezende,  and  also  Mons.  de  Llamby,  an  engineer 
of  the  Company  of  Mozambique.  On  their  arrival  at  Massi  Kessi 
(which  is  nothing  but  a  trading  station  and  stockaded  compound, 
built  by  the  Mozambique  Company),  both  these  gentlemen  were 
released,  and  Massi  Kessi  was  temporarily  occupied  by  a  small 
detachment  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  forces.  Upon 
the  arrival  at  Fort  Salisbury  of  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada  and 
Gouveia,  a  prolonged  interview  with  myself  resulted  in  their  being 
sent  down  country  for  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Loch.  From  first  to  last  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  scrupulous  courtesy,  and  every  consideration  was 
shown  them  by  the  Company's  officials  that  was  possible  under 
somewhat  embarrassing  circumstances. 
Writing  after  the  evtot  I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  I  was  theui  that 
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the  steps  taken  by  me  were  expedient.  It  mnst  be  remembered 
that  our  position  in  the  country  was  by  no  means  an  assured  one — 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  and  animosity  of  the  Matabele  on  the 
west,  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Boers  on  the  south,  and  the 
bitter  resentment  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  and  north-east. 
The  arrest  and  deportation  of  these  Portuguese  officers  removed  a 
possible  cause  of  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  new  colony. 

The  incident  caused  great  excitement  in  Portugal  and  mneb 
bitter  feeling  against  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  except 
in  the  briefest  terms,  to  the  occurrences  of  that  time.  Bands  (d 
student  volunteers  were  raised  in  Lisbon,  and  amid  a  whirlwind  of 
patriotic  demonstrations  sent  off  to  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of  Ae 
Pimgw^,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  marching  on  Manika  and 
ejecting  the  British.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  all  these  pre* 
parations  for  war  beyond  an  attack  on  the  British  South  Africa 
Gompany's  border  police  post  at  Umtali,  in  Manika,  made  on 
May  11, 1891,  when  the  Portuguese  force  was  repulsed  by  Captain 
Heyman  and  a  small  number  of  our  police. 

The  difficulties  between  England  and  Portugal  were,  after  mneh 
further  negotiation,  happily  ended  by  the  ratification  of  a  new 
agreement  dated  June  11,  1891,  under  which  Portugal  fared  oer« 
tainly  worse  than  under  the  treaty  repudiated  by  the  Gortes.  The 
boundary  was  drawn  further  east  than  in  the  previous  treaty.  The 
frontier,  starting  from  the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo,  runs  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  to  a  point  where  the  Mazoe  Biver  is  cut  by  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude ;  it  then  runs  in  a  generally 
south  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi,  whence  it 
strikes  south-west  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  South  African 
BepubUc,  on  the  Limpopo.  The  frontier  follows  the  edge  of  the 
plateau ;  but  the  Portuguese  sphere  was  not  allowed  to  oome  farther 
west  than  dS""  8(y  E.  of  Greenwich,  nor  the  British  sphere  east  of 
88**  E.  A  slight  deflection  was  made  westwards  to  indnde  Massi 
Kessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere,  Umtasa*s  town  being  left  in  the 
British  sphere. 

Claims  of  Portugal  to  Qazaland. 

The  claims  of  Portugal  to  Gazahmd  may  be  very  briefly  referred 
to.  Gazaland  is  a  vast  native  territory  situate  on  the  Sonth-Easi 
African  littoral,  bounded  on  Uio  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean  for  some 
six  hundred  milos.  on  the  north  by  the  Zambesi  for  about  three 
hundred  miles,  on  the  wost  by  Mashonaland.  and  on  the  aoath  hj 
Tongalandi  Swa^ieland,  i^id  to  the  Transviial, 
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Eaiiy  in  this  century  Gazaland—indeed  South  Africa  south  of 
the  Zambesi — as  &r  south  as  the  Eei  River  district  in  what  is  now 
the  Gape  Colony,  was  populated  by  a  large  number  of  clans  or  tribes 
of  aborigines  of  the  great  Bantu  race,  and  all  speaking  one  or  other 
of  the  dialects  of  that  tongue.  One  of  these  tribes  claimed  dominant 
power,  and,  by  the  commanding  powers  of  its  leader  Chaka,  and 
the  warlike  attributes  of  the  tribe  itself,  this  Zulu  tribe  grew  by 
conquest  till  it  had  consolidated  in  one  large  empire  all  the  other 
hitherto  independent  clans  and  tribes  within  a  radius  of  several 
hundred  miles.  Chaka's  power  was  thus  extended  all  over  the 
present  Colony  of  Natal,  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  district 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  Transvaal.  In  1820  two  of  Chaka's  fighting  captains  fell  into 
disgrace.  One  of  these,  Umziligazi,  as  noticed  elsewhere,  ravaged 
his  way  to  Matabeleland,  and  the  other,  Soshangane,  broke  to  the 
north  and  settled  in  Gazaland,  where  he  was  accepted  as  paramount 
chief.  When  Soshangane  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Umzila,  who 
on  his  death  left  a  well-consolidated  kingdom  to  his  chief  son, 
Umdungazwe  (called  also  Gungunyane  and  Gungunhama),  the  pre- 
sent paramount  chief.  Not  long  after  Umzila's  death,  Umdungazwe 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Governor  of  Natal  with  the  intimation  that 
Umzila  was  dead,  and  that  he,  Umdungazwe,  reigned  in  his  stead,  but 
the  mission  received  no  encouragement. 

The  Portuguese  were  tolerated  on  the  coast  by  the  natives,  and 
iheir  influence  gradually  extended  inland.  The  possession  of  the 
only  ports  in  use  on  the  Gaza  littoral  allowed  the  Portuguese  to 
control  the  ingress  to  the  country  from  the  sea. 

The  Portuguese  are  understood  to  base  their  claims  to  Gazaland 
upon  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the  contention  that  the 
Gaza  king  is  their  vassal,  and  the  assumed  existence  of  a  treaty 
alleged  to  have  been  made  between  Gungunhama  and  themselves. 
This  proved  to  be  a  document  signed  at  Lisbon,  from  which  the 
signature  of  Gungunhama  is  absent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  other  contentions,  as,  although 
Gungunhama  sent  two  envoys  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1891 
to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Salisbury  declined 
to  take  him  under  British  protection,  except  as  to  that  portion  of 
his  territory  which,  according  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement, 
lies  within  the  British  sphere. 

What  Portugal  wiU  do  with  Gazaland  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  it  will  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past — 
Bothing;.    Portugal  1^  ^eptainljr  not  the  capital  tO  carry  out  tbo 
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work  of  colonisation  and  development,  and  seemingly  she  no  longer 
possesses  the  great  initiative  energy  she  once  nndonbtedly  possessed 
in  this  direction. 

The  War. 

The  responsibility  for  the  war  rests  neither  with  the  British 
Ronth  Africa  Company  nor  with  Lo  Bengula.    The  blame  lies  with 
the  **  war-party  "  in  Matabeleland—in  other  words,  the"  matjaka,* 
the  young  unmarried  soldiery  —who  have  been  at  all  times  impatient 
of  control  by  their  indunas,  or  chiefs,  and  even  by  the  King  himself. 
There  has  been  from  the  first  on  the  part  of  the  High  Commissioner 
(Sir  Henry  Loch),  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  prudence,  patience 
and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Matabele,  with 
the  view  of  averting  collision  so  long  as  it  could  be  avoided  or  post- 
poned.   Lo  Bengula  has  throughout  been  subject  to  circumstances 
which  occasionally  overmaster  the  very  ablest  and  most  powerful 
of  nilors — the  will  of  the  people  ;  in  Matabeleland  that  of  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy,  of  which  the  most  dangerous  section,  again,  is  the 
**  matjaka."    T  well  recollect  when  the  Pioneer  Expedition  started 
on  its  journey  to  effect  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  Lo  Bengula  would  be  able  to  con-^ 
trol  the  "  war-party,"  and  the  situation  at  various  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  Expedition  was  undoubtedly  critical.    He  bad  no 
desire  to  fight ;  not  that  he  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  Expe- 
dition, but  he  understood  the  strength  of  the  white  man  and  the  in- 
evitable result  of  collision.    He  had  a  most  diflficult  part  to  play  to 
nHain  his  seat  on  his  Uirone  and  his  head  on  his  shoulders ;  and, 
in  ordor  to  accomplish  this,  he  was  obliged  to  manage  the  maijaka 
with  groat  tact  and  adroitness.    Any  symptom  of  either  yielding  or 
\^*avoring  might  at  any  second  have  cost  him  his  life.    At  last,  thcea 
\>nirs  after  tlie  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  the  <*  matjaka  **  got  the 
upper  hand«  and  forced  what  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war. 

Thk  Matabklk  Organisation. 

The  Matabele  are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  pravenis 
the  nnidcation  of  the  people  into  a  powerful  nation  or  tribe  me 
follows :  - 

I.  Aheyanri*— Onvrinjil  trilvp  who  came  from  Zolnland  wiOi 
Vmsilv^;!a5i  or  iheir  de»c<^ndant;!i. 

:!.  Abemhla.--C>riginal  IV^fihuauaa,  taken  cepiive  on  the  enti7 
into  Malabelelaiid* 
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8.  Maholi. — Captives  from  neighbouring  tribes  (Mashonas, 
Makalakas,  Barotse,  &c.)  taken  on  raids. 

The  Abezanzi,  and  even  the  Abemhla,  are  supposed  not  to  marry 
ont  of  their  own  class;  the  Maholi  are  slaves,  but  practically 
become  Matabele,  though  held  naturally  in  far  less  account  than 
the  other  two,  especially  the  first. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  great  sections,  forming  terri- 
torial divisions,  under  four  chief  Indunas,  named : 

(1)  Amabuto,  (2)  Amagapa  (Egapa),  (3)  Amhlope,  (4)  Amakanda. 

In  every  division  are  a  certain  number  of  kraals,  each  of  which 
has  one  or  more  indunas,  according  to  their  size.  A  kraal  bearing 
the  name  of  a  regiment  forms  its  head-quarters,  the  war-shields  and 
assegais  being  kept  in  a  hut  in  the  centre.  Kraals  are  placed  near 
water  and  wood,  and  when  the  timber  has  been  cleared  for  miles 
around,  or  the  water  and  pasturage  become  insufficient,  the  kraal 
is  burnt  and  another  established  in  a  fresh  place.  Thus  they  are 
moved  every  ten  years  or  so,  Buluwayo  being  some  eighteen  miles 
north  of  the  position  the  capital  once  occupied. 

The  army,  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  may  be  taken 
at  16,000,  in  about  twenty  regiments  of  something  Hke  750  each. 
New  regiments  are  formed  when  there  are  sufficient  men  of  a  class 
able  to  wield  the  assegai,  permission  being  then  granted  to  build  a 
kraal  with  the  regimental  title. 

The  soldiers  are  supposed  to  marry  by  regiments,  and  only  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  field,  when  they  are  allowed  to  wear  the  head-ring,  Zulu- 
Cskshion  (formed  by  working  the  hair  with  a  certain  gum  and  grease 
hito  an  oval  ring),  while  the  "  moutcha,"  or  long  fringe-apron,  worn 
by  the  girls,  is  replaced  by  the  dressed-hide  petticoat  of  the  matron. 
But  in  recent  times  the  head- ring  has  been  worn  by  young  men 
who  have  quaUfied  neither  by  age  nor  service  in  the  field  beyond, 
perhaps,  some  poor  victims  on  a  Mashona  raid— some  old  man, 
woman,  or  child — who  has  fallen  to  their  assegai. 
*  Their  war-formation  is  similar  to  the  Zulus  :  they  deploy  into  a 
crescent,  and  try  to  outflank  the  enemy  with  the  two  horns,  about 
eight  to  ten  deep  at  the  centre  and  four  deep  at  the  two  extremities. 
As  anticipated  the  Matabele  have  employed,  almost  exclusively, 
the  assegai  and  stabbing  spear,  their  national  weapons;  the 
thousand  breech-loaders,  of  which  a  good  deal  had  been  heard, 
having  seemingly  hardly  been  brought  into  use. 
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FuTURB  Paoipio  Policy. 

The  Matabele  are  not  all  warriors.  They  possess  much  of  the 
raw  material  of  a  peaceful  and  hard-working  people  ;  and  a  oertain 
proportion  has  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  justice  and  regular 
payment  of  wages  in  the  Transvaal  and  even  in  Mashonaland.  Bat 
at  present  the  flower  of  the  nation  is  locked  up  in  the  military 
system  prevailing  in  the  country.  Once  this  caste  is  broken  up, 
the  more  peaceable  and  industrious  elements  will  detach  themselYes 
and  settle  down.  I  have  already  expressed  this  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and,  although  a  contrary  view  in  quarters 
deserving  of  attention  has  been  advanced,  I  would  strongly  reiterate 
it  here. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  abroad  which  finds  expression  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  press  that  the  main  object  of  the  military  operations 
now  being  carried  out  is  to  drive  away  the  whole  Matabele  nation  to 
the  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Such  a  policy  is  impossible  of  execution 
in  my  opinion,  and  even  if  it  were  feasible,  the  estabhshment  of  a 
standing  menace  north  of  the  Zambesi  would  prove  most  highly 
disadvantageous  to  the  Company's  territory  south  of  that  river  as 
well  as  to  that  controlled  by  the  British  Commissioner  in  Nyassaland. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  military  campaign  in  the  very 
difficult,  remote,  and  not  healthy  region  north  of  the  Zambesi 
would  prove  a  very  different  task  to  that  of  coping  with  the  Matabele 
where  they  now  are,  namely,  in  a  healthy  open  table-land,  with 
several  practicable  roads  into  the  country.  Merely  to  remove,  or 
rather  hide  away,  the  present  difficulty  by  such  a  policy  would  be 
most  unwise,  from  purely  military  reasons.  There  is,  however, 
another  consideration,  an  economic  one  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  depends  entirely  upon  two 
things — efficient  transport  and  sufficient  labour.  White  mining 
labour  alone,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  out  of  the  question.  Even 
at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley  the  mines  would  have  to  close 
to-morrow  if  native  labour  were  not  available.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Rhodes'  past  record  in  dealing  with  difficult  situations  warrants  the 
belief  that  he  will  successfully  overcome  the  present  one. 

The  Rainy  Season. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  present  situation  is  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  which  varies  considerably. 
As  a  general  rule  this  period  extends  from  November  to  April,  and 
guring  thip  tim^  field-operatiops  fpr  Pviropeans  ynH  fee  r^p^erefl 
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lidpossible,  while  the  Matabele  would  merely  b^  h^nip^red.  The 
rains  would  render  the  movement  of  our  necessary  transport  and 
supplies  almost  impossible — though  the  pioneers  in  Mashonaland 
are  mostly  men  inured  to  hardship,  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  any 
ordinary  obstacles  or  difficulties — and  sickness  would  be  great. 
The  Matabele  would  be  able  to  move  about,  though  I  must  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  that  they  could  operate  as  well  in  the 
rainy  as  in  the  dry  season,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  &ot,  the  Matabele  impis  have  hitherto  avoided  miUtary  opera- 
tions in  the  rains.  But  in  a  matter  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
they  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  fight  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
obvious  that,  armed  merely  with  the  assegai  and  stabbing- spear, 
and  subsisting  on  herds  of  driven  cattle,  they  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  rains  in  a  manner  which  their  European  antagonists  cannot. 

The  Company's  Personnel  on  the  Spot. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  both  as  a  Government  official  and  as 
special  war-correspondent,  to  witness  European  military  operations 
against  native  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  bear  testimony  to  the  magnificent  fighting 
qualities  and  spirit  animating  both  officers  and  men  of  the  Com- 
pany's forces  and  the  Imperial  Bechuanaland  Border  Police.  In 
the  person  of  Mr.  Selous,  as  scout  or  intelligence  officer,  the  Com- 
pany's forces  possess  "  eyes  and  ears  "  of  the  very  greatest  value, 
and  indispensable  to  those  officers — Jameson,  Forbes,  Willoughby, 
Qoold- Adams— in  whose  hands,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
is  vested  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  ably  seconded  by  such  men 
as  Major  Alan  Wilson,  Commandant  Baaf,  Lieutenant  Biscoe,  and 
other  officers.  Dr.  Jameson,  the  present  Administrator  of  Mashona- 
land, is  admirably  fitted,  by  reason  of  his  singular  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  Matabele  character  and  policy,  to  deal  with  the  present 
critical  position  of  affairs.  Major  Forbes,  I  felt  sure,  from  his  de- 
cision of  character,  general  capacity,  and  previous  experience  in 
Zululand  and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  three  years 
he  has  passed  in  Mashonaland,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
carrying  out  the  campaign.  Major  Sir  John  Willoughby  has  tra- 
velled in  the  neighbouring  territories,  in  addition  to  possessing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mashonaland.  Major  Goold- Adams  has 
served  many  years  with  the  Bechuanaland  Police,  knows  the  south- 
ern Matabele  frontier  well,  and,  having  accompanied  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  to  Buluwayo  in  1888,  is  one  of  the  few  military  men  who 
-liave  visited  Lo  Bengula's  capital.. 
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The  eyents  of  the  past  few  weeks  are  doubtless  still  fresh  in  yomf 
minds.  As  you  are  aware,  in  a  series  of  engagements  conducted 
with  singular  success,  signal  defeat  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Matabele  army,  Buluwayo  has  been  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  and  Lo  Bengula  is  a  fugitive.  As 
the  tsetse-fly  in  the  low  country  to  the  north  presents  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  cattle,  and  as  the  Barotse  are  said  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  stout  resistance  along  the  line  of  the  Zambed, 
we  may  deem  it  probable  that  the  overtures  for  surrender,  now 
being  inade  to  the  King,  will  before  long  be  accepted,  and  that  with 
his  surrender  the  greater  section  of  the  people  will  submit  and  settle 
down. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  expansion  and  partition  of  South  Africa  cannot  be  described 
here  at  length,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  only  when  some  . 
of  the  European  Powers,  developing  colonial  aspirations,  began  to 
partition  Africa  that  Britain  took  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
regions  rapidly  being  appropriated. 

The  first  move  was  in  1885  the  extension  of  sovereignty  oves 
British  Beohuanaland  and  the  country  northward  to  the  Zambesi* 
ensuing  upon  the  expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

The  Boers  in  1885  planned  an  expedition  for  taking  possession  of 
Mashonaland,  and  the  Portuguese  showed  signs  of  renewed  activity 
in  1887  when  a  protest  was  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  against  an 
official  Portuguese  map  claiming  a  portion  of  Matabeleland. 

Germans,  Boers,  Portuguese  being  thus  ready  to  lay  hands  on 
Matabeleland,  it  became  evident  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if 
Britain  was  to  secm*e  the  Zambesi  as  the  northern  limit  of  her 
South  African  extension. 

The  Concession  from  Lo  Bengula. 

In  1888  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  was  concluded  with  Lo 
Bengula,  which  bound  the  King  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any 
correspondence  or  treaty  with  foreign  Powers  without  the  sanction 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  Various  syndicates 
were  despatched  to  Matabeleland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
permission  for  the  exploitation,  mining  and  working  of  minerals  in 
his  territory,  and  a  concession  was  granted  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Buddy 
Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  in  consideration 
of  the  monthly  payment  of  one  hundred  sovereigns  to  himself,  hii 
heirs  and  successors,  the  delivery  of  one  thousand  Martini  breeob- 
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loading  rifles  and  ammoniidon,  and  the  placing  of  a  gunboat,  with 
guns  suitable  for  defensive  purposes,  on  the  Zambesi  river.  This 
Goncesaion  was,  later  on,  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  rights  as  to 
the  disposal  of  vacant  lands  with  due  regard  to  existing  native 
tenures. 

The  Founding  op  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

In  1889  the  various  interests  were  concentrated  in  one  company, 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  associates  holding  the  concession  granted  by 
Lo  Bengula,  took  steps  for  the  founding  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  under  Royal  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
mineral  and  other  concessions,  of  extending  railways  and  telegraphs 
in  the  direction  of  the  Zambesi,  of  encouraging  emigration  and 
colonisation,  and  of  promoting  trade  and  commerce.  The  Imperial 
Government  granted  the  charter  on  October  29,  1889,  according  to 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  powers  of  government  in  the 
country  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  to 
the  west  and  north  of  the  South  African  RepubHc,  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  The  Charter  further  provided  for  a 
deed  of  settlement  defining  the  objects  of  the  Company,  and  contain- 
ing regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  which  was  completed 
on  February  8, 1891.  The  names  of  those  to  whom  it  was  granted 
were  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  the  Duke  of  Fife,  Lord  Gifford,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Beit,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  and  Mr.  Cawston.  The  capital 
of  the  company  was  a  million  sterUng. 

Mb.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  who  has  been  so  prominent  during  the  past  few  years 
in  connection  with  schemes  for  the  expansion  of  British  South 
Africa,  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  future.  So  much 
has  been  written  regarding  him  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more 
than  the  briefest  outline  of  his  career.  Finding  himself  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  South  Africa,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health, 
he  at  first  took  to  farming,  and  then  was  in  the  early  rush  to 
Eimberley,  where  he  afterwards  made  a  large  fortune.  He  came 
to  England,  and  took  his  degree  at  Oxford.  On  his  return  to  South 
Africa  he  was,  as  Deputy-Commissioner  in  Bechuanaland,  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  and  organising  that  territory  for  England. 
For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  he  became 
!|!reasaier-General  (equivalent  to  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
ftjt  twenty-eight  years  of  age.    Gordon  met  Mr.  Rhodes  at  the  Cape,. 
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and  asked  him  to  join  in  the  Mission  to  Ehartonm,  -whidi  cit&aaA* 
stances  made  it  impossible  to  accept.  After  obtaining  the  Ghartet 
for  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  organising  the  Pioneer 
Expedition  for  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  he  became  Premier 
of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1890. 

Steps  TAEflif  towabds  the  Occupation  of  Mabhonalakd. 

The  jBbrst  action  taken  was  to  arrange  the  extension  northwards  of 
the  Colonial  Bailway,  which  then  terminated  at  Eimberley.  Agree- 
ments were  made  with  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Cape 
Government,  under  which  the  line  was  continued  from  Eimberley 
to  Vryburg,  and  is  to  be  prolonged  by  the  Company  to  Mafeking. 
The  line  was  opened  to  Vryburg  on  December  8, 1890. 

A  grant  of  6,000  square  miles  of  land  in  British  Bechnanalandi 
with  all  mineral  rights,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to 
Vryburg,  was  made  to  the  Company.  The  Cape  Government  took 
4,000  square  miles  of  this,  and  the  balance  2,000  square  miles,  with 
a  further  Government  grant  of  6,000  square  miles,  was  made  avail- 
able towards  the  cost  of  the  Mafeking  section,  which  is  now  in  hand. 

Simultaneously  with  the  railway,  the  telegraph  system  was 
extended  northwards  from  Mafeking,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  James  Sivewright,  and  progressed  rapidly.  By  the  end  of 
1891,  the  wire  had  been  laid  beyond  Fort  Victoria  (680  miles  from 
Mafeking),  and  on  February  16, 1892,  it  was  completed  as  far  as 
Salisbury,  covering  a  total  distance  of  819  miles. 

Native  labour  was  largely  used  in  this  work.  On  the  first  portionfl 
the  men  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  chiefs  Montsoia,  Batwen,  and 
Ikaning  were  successively  employed,  and  later  on  Ehama  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  his  subjects. 

The  telegraph  is  now  being  carried  northwards  towards  the 
Zambesi,  to  form  connection  later  with  Nyassaland,  joining  all  iha 
lakes,  and  eventually  linking  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  an  important 
projoct  plaimod  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

In  1889  the  Portuguoso  again  became  active,  and  Colonel  Paiva 
d*Andrado,  an  able  offioor,  took  steps  (too  late,  however)  to  establish 
some  soniblaiuv  of  otfoctive  occupation.  Negotiations  with  Lo  Ben- 
gula,  early  in  18lH\  resulted  in  his  penuission  being  given  for  the 
developuunU  of  the  eastern  position  of  his  territory,  known  as 
Mashonaland«  and,  towards  thai  end,  for  the  entry  of  ui  expeditkm 
by  a  roulo  skirting  the  eastoni  edge  of  the  plateao,  known  aa 
Uakabeleland,  ay^ding  all  contact  iriih  the  kiaalBi  and  so  &r  as 
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possible,  the  danger  of  exciting  the  suspicions  and  hostility  of  the 
Matabele,  more  especially  the  military  or  war  party,  who  were  much 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  expedition. 

The  Pioneer  Expedition  op  1890. 

A  scheme  for  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland  was  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  early  in  1890,  whereby  a  Pioneer  Expedition  of  200 
armed  and  mounted  Europeans,  composed  of  English  and  South 
African  volunteers,  was  organised  by  Major  Frank  Johnson  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  road  into  Mashonaland  and  reaching  the 
objective  point,  Mount  Hampden,  and  there  establishing  an  adminis- 
trative centre.  This  force,  commanded  by  Major  Johnson,  was 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  600  mounted  police,  especially  raised  for 
the  purpose,  admirably  equipped  with  arms,  mounted  and  machine- 
guns,  electric  Hght  and  other  appliances ;  the  whole  most  efficiently 
commanded  by  Colonel  Pennefather,  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 

The  expedition  had  very  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  at 
the  time — on  the  west  the  impis  of  Lo  Bengula ;  on  the  south  the 
Boers ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  the  Portuguese.  The  position 
of  afhirs  on  several  occasions  was  undoubtedly  critical,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  Lo  Bengula  prevented  his  matjakas  from  attacking 
the  expedition. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate  at  any  length  the  story  of  this 
expedition,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  a  few 
of  the  main  features  may  be  recounted. 

The  expedition  started  from  the  Macloutsie  Biver  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1890,  and  in  ten  weeks*  time  reached  its  objective.  A  march 
of  450  miles,  and  a  road  cut  through  bush  and  forest,  with  difficult 
rivers  to  traverse,  was  accomplished.  Four  forts  were  established 
en  route,  and  drifts  across  rivers  and  corduroy  bridges  made,  without 
any  collision  having  occurred  with  the  Matabele,  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  or  a  life  lost.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1890,  the 
expedition  reached  its  destination — the  present  town  of  Salisbury, 
the  capital  of  Mashonaland. 

Here  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  terms  of  eulogy  of  this 
enterprise,  so  peaceably  and  successfully  executed,  which  justly 
evoked  the  admiration  of  the  English  race,  which  I  do  with  the 
less  hesitation  as  I  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  having  merely  accompanied  it  with  instructions 
to  report  on  the  expedition,  and  entrusted  with  a  commission  to 
asenme  the  duties  of  Administrator  on  arrival  at  Mount  Hampden. 

Before    reaching  that  point,  and  soon  after  arriving  on  the 
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platean,  I  made  a  detour  eastward  for  the  purpose  of  visitiiig  the 
Manika  conntry,  and,  while  there,  negotiated  the  treaty,  of  whidi  an 
account  has  been  given.  I  then  undertook  the  office  of  Administrator. 
The  successful  occupation  of  Mashonaland  and  progress  made  by 
the  pioneers  was  viewed  with  great  resentment  by  Portugal.  An 
agreement  was  concluded  in  August,  1890  (while  the  Pioneer 
Expedition  was  on  its  way  to  Mashonaland)  between  England  and 
Portugal,  by  which  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Company's  territory 
were  determined,  and  the  course  of  the  Sabi  River,  from  north  to 
south,  taken  as  a  boundary.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified ;  it  was, 
however,  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  modtLS  vtvendi,  pending  fnrther 
negotiation.  Afterwards  occurred  the  trouble  with  the  Portuguese 
in  Manika,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  take  a  very  serious 
turn,  of  which  the  history  has  already  been  given. 

The  First  Settlement  of  Mashonaland. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  country  was  soon 
organised,  on  a  somewhat  rough  but  simple  and  effective  basis.  In 
terms  of  their  contract  the  pioneers  were  disbanded,  and  imme- 
diately dispersed  in  every  direction  seeking  for  gold.  Most  unfinr* 
tunately  the  rains,  which  conmienced  in  December  1890,  were 
exceptionally  severe  and  protracted  ;  the  rivers  in  our  rear  between 
the  base  and  the  plateau  were  in  flood  and  impracticable  for  several 
months,  thus  causing  an  interruption  in  the  communications.  The 
expeditionary  force  had  taken  with  it  but  limited  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  mining  instruments,  it  being  intended  to  push  in 
more  later  on,  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  impossible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  had  to  do  our  best  with  native  meal,  which 
was  not  plentiful,  and  for  which  we  had  not  sufficient  barter-stuff 
to  pay,  and  the  game  which  was  shot.  The  prospectors  in  the  low 
valleys,  with  an  insufficiency  of  suitable  clothing,  food,  and 
medicines,  and  poor  tent  acconmiodation,  contracted  malarial  fever, 
from  which  recovery  under  the  conditions  was  difficult.  The 
result  was  much  privation  and  hardship,  and  many  deaths  from 
sickness.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  rains  began  to  abate  com- 
munications were  re-opened,  and  large  quantities  of  supplies  sent 
into  the  country,  and  gradually  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  Mashona- 
land improved.  A  mission  despatched  by  me  to  Tete,  to  procure 
food  suppUes,  succeeded  in  bringing  in  a  considerable  amount, 
and  proved  very  useful. 

The  ovexooming  of  such  initial  difficulties  as  were  encountered  in 
the  first  days  of  Mashonaland  was  largely  due  to  the  co-operation  of 
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Major  P.  W.  Forbes,  commanding  in  Mashonaland  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Colonel  Pennefather  on  duty,  and  the  other  officers,  and  to 
the  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  men,  whether  police  or  pioneers. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  organising  the  administration  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  extent  now  occupied  were  considerable,  especially  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  settlers  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  an 
eager  search  for  gold. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  me  were  the  formation  of  a  head- 
quarters at  SaUsbury,  the  establishment  of  postal  communication, 
the  laying  out  of  townships,  the  creation  of  mining  districts  with 
Mining  Commissioners,  the  dealing  with  applications  for  mining 
rights  and  licences,  the  adjustment  of  disputes  among  the  settlers, 
the  establishment  of  hospitals,  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
mining  and  other  laws  and  regulations,  the  initiation  of  a  survey, 
the  opening  out  of  roads  to  the  various  mining  centres,  the  despatch 
of  missions  to  native  chiefs,  the  diplomatic  action  with  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  settlers  were 
naturally  very  impatient  for  rapid  progress,  such  as  under  the  then 
existing  conditions  of  the  country  was  not  possible. 

Having  suffered  considerably  from  the  climate  in  the  rainy 
season  of  1890>91  I  was  invalided  home,  and  resigned  my  position 
aifl  Administrator  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  being  succeeded  by  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson,  the  present  Administrator. 

In  1891  the  military  police  force  was  disbanded.  Colonel 
Pennefather  and  the  majority  of  the  officers  returning  to  their 
regiments.  Only  a  few  men  were  retained  to  act  as  civil  police, 
quartered  at  the  various  magisterial  centres.  To  replace  the  military 
police  a  volunteer  force  was  formed,  the  present  strength  of  which 
is  about  five  hundred,  under  Major  Forbes  as  commanding  officer. 
In  addition  to  the  volunteers,  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  to 
serve  in  defence  of  the  country,  so  that  for  this  purpose  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  is  held  to  be  available. 

Land  Settlement. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  land  settlement. 

Under  the  Budd  Concession  the  grantees  obtained  the  complete 
and  exclusive  charge  over  all  metals  and  minerals  within  Lo 
Bengula's  dominions,  and  authority  to  exclude  from  his  dominions 
all  persons  seeking  lands,  metals,  minerals,  or  mining  rights,  and 
an  undertaking  by  Lo  Bengula,  to  render  them  such  needful 
assistance  as  they  might  require  for  the  exclusion  of  such  persons, 
and  to  grant  no  concession  of  land  or  mining  rights  from  that  date 
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without  the  grantees'  consent  and  concurrence.  The  Gompany'was- 
advised  that  under  the  clauses  of  their  concession  they  might  grant 
occupation  rights  over  vacant  lands,  which  would  be  good  as 
against  any  other  white  claimant,  though  they  did  not  enable  them 
to  effect  a  permanent  land  settlement,  as  it  was  clear  that  under 
this  concession  the  land  could  not  be  completely  dealt  with  without 
the  joint  consent  of  Lo  Bengula  and  the  grantees.  In  these  circum- 
stances, when  it  was  ascertained  that  Lo  Bengula  had  parted  with 
his  rights  in  the  land  to  the  representative  of  a  group  which  had 
long  taken  a  part  in  Matabeleland  affairs,  the  Company  acquired 
the  rights  so  granted,  which,  along  with  the  previous  ones  of  the 
Company  under  the  Budd  Concession  and  the  ratification  of  these 
grants  by  the  British  Government,  invest  the  Company  with  full 
power  to  deal  with  the  land  throughout  Lo  Bengula's  dominionSy 
subject  of  course  to  a  full  recognition  of  and  respect  for  native 
tenures. 

Precautions  have  been  taken  by  the  Administrator  to  stamp  out 
the  diseases  known  as  lung-siclmess  and  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  have  appeared  in  Mashonaland,  probably  brought  into  the 
coimtry  by  colonial  and  other  oxen,  and  stringent  measures  have  been 
taken  in  Bechuanaland  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  No 
effective  remedy  has  been  found  for  horse-sickness,  which  is  similar 
to  that  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Transvaal,  but  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  it  will  doubtless  gradually  disappear  here,  as  it 
has  done  elsewhere.  It  is  the  low  country  adjoining  the  high 
veldt  that  is  so  much  subject  to  this  awkward  disease,  so  expensive 
and  annoying  to  travellers. 

Northern  Zambesia. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  refer  to  Northern  Zambesia,  except  in  the 
very  briefest  terms.  Apart  from  the  treaty  made  with  the  chief  of 
the  Barotse,  and  with  the  majority  of  the  lesser  chiefs  between  the 
Barotse  and  Nyassaland,  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the 
missionaries,  who  had  been  besieged  by  Arabs  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  have  had  their  property 
confirmed,  and  are  continuing  the  development  of  Nyassaland.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston,  who  early  in  1891  was  appointed  Imperial  Com- 
missioner for  Nyassaland,  also  acts  as  Administrator  of  the  Company's 
sphere  of  operations  north  of  the  Zambesi,  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration, involving  an  expenditure  of  10,0002.  per  annum,  being 
defrayed  by  the  Company.  Mr.  Johnston  has  raised  and  equipped 
a^  Ipdiap  police  force,  established  regular  postal  service,  and  baa 
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taken  steps  aiming  at  the  development  of  the  tesottrees  of  the  terri- 
tories under  his  administration,  of  which  an  endeavour  to  hreak  up 
the  power  of  the  slave-traders  in  that  region  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  difficult. 

Field  op  the  B.S.A.  Company's  Operations. 

The  Company's  operations  include  the  whole  of  the  British 
sphere  north  of  the  Zambesi,  except  Nyassaland,  placed  under  the 
control  of  an  Imperial  Commissioner.  In  1889  three  missions 
were  despatched  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company ;  one  under 
Mr.  Lochner  to  the  King  of  the  Barotse,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  over  about  225,000  square 
miles  :  another  under  the  African  traveller,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson, 
whose  health  unfortunately  was  greatly  impaired  by  this  expedition, 
to  the  Chiefs  north  of  the  Zambesi  between  the  Barotse  and 
Nyassaland ;  the  third  under  Dr.  Jameson,  now  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland,  to  Gungunyane,  the  King  of  Gazaland.  Friendly 
relations  were  established,  and  several  valuable  concessions,  secur- 
ing trading  and  mineral  rights,  as  well  as  considerable  tracts  of 
territory,  were  obtained.  It  is  intended  to  open  up  communication 
with  Barotseland  from  Nyassa  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  from 
Mashonaland. 

The  total  extent  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory, 
south  and  north  of  the  Zambesi,  is  estimated  at  about  750,000 
square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  combined.  A  considerable  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
plateau  lands  lying  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet.  On 
these  highlands  south  of  the  Zambesi  the  climate  is  healthy  and 
well  suited  to  Europeans,  and  the  country  generally  is  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Pbogbess  in  Mashonaland  since  1890. 

Although  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occupation  of 
Mashonaland  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  very  severe 
and  protracted  rains  in  1890-91  prevented  much  being  accom- 
plished until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  the  general  conditions  of 
life  were  greatly  improved,  and  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicines 
were  poured  into  the  coimtry.  Since  then,  public  buildings  for  the 
Administration  have  been  erected ;  the  Standard  Bank  (the  lead- 
ing South  African  banking  institution)  has  established  a  branch  ; 
hotels  and  stores  are  plentiful ;  telegraphic  comzavuilcation  vi^  the 
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Southern  route  is  working  well  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  the 
line  to  connect  Salisbury  with  Nyassa  is  being  pushed  forward.  A 
good  mail  and  passenger  ser\dce  to  the  East  coast,  with  comfortable 
fast  coaches,  has  been  established  between  Umtali  (in  Manika)  and 
Salisbury,  thence  connecting  with  the  present  termination  of  the 
Beira  railway  near  Chimoyo.  Townships  have  been  laid  out  at 
Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Umtali  (in  Manika),  the  first  sale  of 
*' stands"  (building  sites)  at  these  towns  in  July,  1892,  realismg 
£10,000.  Administrative  districts,  presided  over  by  magistrates, 
have  been  formed  in  Tuli,  Victoria,  Umtali,  Salisbury,  and  Hartley. 
Mining  commissioners  and  medical  officers  are  stationed  in  idl 
mining  districts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  "  field-comets  '*  in 
the  sub-districts.  Missionaries  of  various  denominations  hav4 
established  themselves  throughout  the  country,  including  th4 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wesleyans,  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Good  hospitals  hav9 
been  established  at  Salisbury,  Umtali,  Tuli,  and  Victoria,  and  are 
in  efficient  working  order. 

Regarding  the  gold  industry,  on  which  the  future  of  the  country 
so  largely  depends,  especially  in  its  early  stage,  the  extent  of  gold* 
bearing  formation,  upon  which  systematic  active  development  is 
being  carried  on,  is  upwards  of  27,000  square  miles,  the  six  gold- 
fields  being  as  follows  : — 

Victoria  District,  area  of  70  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
Manika         „  „      60      „        „        14      „ 

Hartley  Hill,,  „      40      „        „        30     „ 

Mazoe  „  „      40      „        „        30     „ 

Lo  Magondi  „  „      30      „        „        26      „ 

Salisbury      „  undetermined. 

Mashonaland  is  a  country  with  gold-reefs  in  all  directions.  Over 
25,000  mining  claims  have  been  registered,  and  on  over  4,000  of 
these  the  reefs  have  been  partially  tested  by  shafts  and  cross-cuts. 
It  is  stated  on  official  authority  that  reefs  have  been  tested  at 
depths  of  between  200  and  800  feet  below  the  surface,  proving  their 
permanence,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  reefs  at  the  lower  depths  main- 
tain the  yield  obtained  ou  the  surfjEtce,  and  in  some  cases  give  even 
higher  results.  In  other  cases,  where  it  was  at  one  time  feared  thai 
the  "  ancient  workings  '*  had  exhausted  the  gold,  it  is  proved  that 
the  richness  of  the  reefs  continues  far  below  the  depths  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  previous  workings. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though  expert  opinion  was 
unfavourable  in  the  early  stages  of  occupation,  similar  adverse 
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opinion  was  expressed  regarding  the  Aandt  (on  which  Johannesbnrg 
now  stands),  and  this  just  before  its  development  into  an  enormously 
Yalnable  gold-field,  now  the  third  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and 
destined  to  take  the  first  place,  producing  as  follows : — 

OoQces  won. 

1887 23,126 

1888 208,121 

1889 411,557 

1890 494,817 

1891 729,238 

1892 973,271 

.  In  addition  to  gold,  other  minerals  have  been  discovered,  and 
several  claims  marked  out  on  reefs  showing  silver,  copper,  blende, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  lead,  while  deposits  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  coal  have  also  been  found. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gold-belt  starting  from  Umtali,  in  Manika, 
passes  through  Victoria,  and  will  in  all  probability  connect  with 
the  gold-belt  stretching  eastward  from  the  Tati  Gold  Fields  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  Matabeleland,  on  which  considerable 
development  has  taken  place. 

The  Salisbury  District  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  th& 
present  year.  The  reefs  begin  within  fifteen  miles  of  Salisbury. 
The  present  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  Dr.  Jameson,  has 
reported  that  five  parallel  lines  of  reef  are  exposed,  some  of  them 
very  rich  indeed,  and  that  they  evidently  form  a  portion  of  the 
Mazoe  belt  in  a  direct  line  eastward,  and  still  further  east  join  the 
Enterprise  series  of  reefs,  and  from  there  continue  another  seventy 
miles  to  the  north-east  up  to  the  Pote  Gold  Fields — another  recent 
discovery. 

Other  more  recent  discoveries  are  at  Mount  Darwin,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Mazoe;  at  points  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north  of  Umtali  (Manika),  and  eighty  miles  south  of  the  same 
place  ;  on  the  Tokwe  River,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Victoria ; 
and  in  the  commonage  at  Umtali  (described  by  the  Administrator  as 
being  phenomenally  rich). 

While  the  gold-formations  at  the  places  just  mentioned  are  all 
very  extensive,  show  visible  freely,  and  give  very  rich  pannings,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  developed  at  present. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  transport,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Beira  BaUway  in  October  last,  very  few  machines,  and  these 
small  and  imperfect,  are  at  present  in  the  country,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  quartz  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  gold 
has  beoQ  obtainedwas  omshed  by  '^  dollies ''  worked  by  hand.  B^tumg. 
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show,  however,  that  the  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  is  high.  l!he 
total  output  reported  to  April  12,  1898,  was  2,812  ozs.,  and  many 
thousand  tons  of  rich  ore  were  at  grass  awaiting  crushing.  Taking 
an  individual  district,  a  report  from  the  Mining  Commissioner  shows 
that  at  Victoria,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1892,  585  tons,  lOcwts.  of 
quartz,  taken  from  all  reefs,  good  and  bad  together,  yielded  490  ozs. 
18  dwts.  14  grs.  of  gold,  while,  he  adds,  considerable  allowance 
should  be  made  for.  gold  absorbed  during  the.  setting  of  the  plates. 
This  gives  an  average  yield  per  ton  for  the  district  of  18*8  dwts.,  or 
about  78^.  Experience  has,  however,  it  is  stated,  shown  that,  even 
under  the  present  disadvantageous  conditions,  mining  operations 
can  be  carried  on  in  Mashonaland  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  208.  per 
ton,  leaving  the  very  handsome  profit  of  53s.  on  every  ton  croBhed 
in  the  Victoria  district. 

In  a  telegram  received  from  the  Administrator  on  his  return  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  districts  in  May  last,  he  states 
that  new  finds  were  daily  occurring,  and  the  crashings  were  every- 
where successful ;  that  the  reefs  were  improving  with  depth,  and 
that  most  satisfactory  development  was  proceeding  in  every  direo* 
tion. 

The  importance  of  railway  communication  is  fully  recognised,  and 
the  overland  railway  from  the  south  (a  project,  be  it  here  noted, 
first  proposed  in  1886  by  Henry  M.  Stanley),  the  main  line  of  which 
will  run  through  Matabeleland,  and  the  Beira  Bailway  from  the 
east  coast,  are  both  being  pushed  forward.  The  southern  line  is 
now  being  extended  from  Vryburg  to  Mafeking,  while  the  eastern 
road,  whose  terminus  is  now  near  Chimoyo,  will  be  carried  for- 
ward another  section  after  the  rains. 

The  Beira  Bailway  (just  opened),  seventy-five  miles  in  length, 
BO  necessary  towards  the  development  of  the  country,  especially 
the  gold  industry,  will  also  aid  greatly  in  enabbng  the  present 
difficulty  with  the  Matabele  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  sec- 
tion  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  "fly-belt,"  which  is  such 
a  serious  obstacle  to  transport.  The  importance  of  good  sup- 
plementary communication  to  the  east,  880  miles  in  length, 
in  place  of  1,690  miles  to  the  south,  is  self-evident.  But  the 
disadvantages  of  the  eastern  route  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
This  railway  has  to  traverse  the  low  country  comprised  in  the 
Mozambique  Company's  territory  lying  between  Beira  and  the 
healthy  uplands  of  Mashonaland.  Rapid  communication  through 
this  low  region  of  fever  and  tsetse  fly  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
healthy  highlands  at  Manika.     The  southern  railway  route,  on  the 
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Other  handy  ^mh  nm  throughout  over  high,  healthy  country — an 
enormous  advantage. 

Beira  at  present  consists  of  a  few  temporary  buildings,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pungw6  Bivery  some  distance  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Busi,  and  north-east  of  Mussique  Point.  It  has  an  anchorage, 
protected  &om  the  violence  of  the  breakers  by  a  sandbank,  with  a 
depth  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  is  buoyed  so  as  to  enable  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels  to  be  made  with  safety. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  plain  narrative  of 
facts,  avoiding  the  deeper  questions  of  high  policy  and  finance, 
which  can  scarcely  be  advantageously  discussed  at  the  present 
moment,  because  the  whole  situation  is  changing  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  usually  expected  of  a  writer  (and  here  I  must  express  my 
thanks  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  of  the  Leadenball 
Press,  for  permission  to  use  to-night  matter  from  my  book 
'* Matabeleland  and  Our  Position  in  South  Africa*'  on  the  eve  of 
publication)  that  he  shall  claim  for  the  subject  he  has  chosen 
supreme  importance  over  all  others.  Yet  with  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing empire  like  ours  it  would  be  hard  to  lay  the  finger  on  any 
one  imperial  interest  and  say  **  This  is  the  point  of  paramount 
importance.*'  South  Africa,  however,  looms  very  large  on  our  im- 
perial horizon.  It  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  which  will  affect  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  men  yet  unborn,  and  which  before 
it  is  solved  promises  to  strain  our  imperial  system  to  its  founda- 
tions. Hence  to  us  and  our  generation  no  subject  is  fraught  with 
such  deep  practical  issues.  And  on  their  mere  territorial  merits 
these  vast  regions,  so  long  neglected  as  a  field  for  colonisation,  are 
now  on  the  way  to  being  recognised  as  a  land  of  such  marvellous 
and  varied  resources  as  give  assurance  of  a  brilliant  future  to  those 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  exploit  its 
hidden  treasures. 

It  has  generally  a  healthy  climate,  where  cloudless  skies,  con- 
tinuous sunshine,  and  dry  air  can  be  enjoyed.  The  western  half 
and  the  south,  away  from  the  coast,  have  a  scanty  rainfall.  The 
natural  vegetable  products  are  poor ;  but  its  mineral  wealth  of  all 
kinds  is  enormous,  the  deposits  being  varied  and  seemingly  inex- 
haustible. 

The  diamond  industry,  which  has  produced  from  1867  to  1891 
dose  on  £57fiOOfiOOt  gaye  the  first  impetus  to  the  gold  industry  in 
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South  Africa,  which,  in  turn,  will  give  a  stimulus  to  enterpiise  in  flU 
directions. 

Already  the  third,  it  promises  shortly  to  become  the  most  produc- 
tive gold  region  in  the  world  (the  output  has  risen  from  84,000  obs. 
in  1887  to  794,000  ozs.  in  1890,  and  1,056,000  ozs.  for  nine  months 
of  1898).  And  the  potency  of  gold  as  an  agency  for  effecting  the 
development  of  a  new  country  is  magical,  bringing  with  it  the  two 
essentials — capital  and  population.  South  Africa  will  repeat  the 
past  of  Australia,  whose  advance  was  stimulated  in  such  a  wonderful 
degree  by  gold. 

Its  resources  in  coal,  iron,  copper,  asbestos,  salt,  fire-clay,  are  in- 
valuable and,  indeed,  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  gold  industry. 

The  commerce  of  South  Africa  is  ahready  £35,000,000  per  annum 
in  imports  and  exports,  and  is  destined  to  grow  with  bounds. 

In  the  northern  half  of  South  Africa,  especially  that  r^on  known 
as  Matabeleland,  the  rainfall  is  regular  and  sufficient,  the  altitude 
sufficient  to  ensure  health,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  in  great  part  for 
agriculture.  It  is  a  country  where  the  white  man  may  hope  to  see 
his  children  grow  up  strong  and  healthy. 

While  the  high  table-land  is  suitable  for  the  white  man,  the  low- 
lying  region  to  the  east  and  in  the  Zambesi  basin  can  be  developed  by 
Indian  coolie  labour,  well  suited  for  plantation  work.  The  two  pro- 
cesses of  colonisation  will  be  carried  forward  simultaneously. 

Matabeleland,  the  last  high  land  south  of  the  Zambesi  suitaUs 
for  European  colonisation,  is  invaluable  as  a  field  for  the  expansion 
of  South  Africa  and  Britain. 

Gold,  which  has  Anglicised  the  Transvaal,  will  open  an  area  much 
wanted  for  the  still  strong  trekking  disposition  of  the  Boer. 

The  internal  progress  made  in  Mashonaland,  considering  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered,  has  been  good,  and  the 
result  of  the  present  campaign  will  be  to  bring  peace  and  security 
to  our  new  colony,  the  first  things  necessary  towards  progress.  A 
result  which  is  surely  owing  in  great  measure  to  that  handful  of 
pioneers  who  are  successfully  accomplishing  this  latest  stage  of  our 
Colonial  expansion.  The  gold-wealth  is  there,  and  it  only  requires 
security  and  good  communications  to  enable  the  country  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

I  have  fdth  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  and  believe  the 
colony  founded  in  1890,  with  settled  government  replacing  a  cruel 
and  despotic  barbarism,  is  destined  to  be  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrjrmen. 

This  is  no  vulgar  annexation  to  gratify  territorial  greed. .  The 
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extension  of  our  Empire  is  a  national  and  a  social  necessity ;  and 
wherever,  without  violating  conventions  or  existing  rights,  we  can 
prepare  the  way  for  our  kindred  to  live  and  spread  under  conditions 
which  promise  prosperity,  it  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  duties  to  seize 
such  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

The  Providence  which  has  guided  our  destiny  so  far  has  by  the 
mere  force  of  circimistances  rendered  our  imperial  duties  imperious 
duties,  for  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are.  Not  only  are  our  own 
islands  too  small  for  our  people,  but  the  course  of  our  commerce 
and  industry  has  been  such  that  we  are  increasingly  dependent  for 
their  maintenance  on  a  trade  against  which  incessant  war  is  waged 
as  if  we  were  the  Ishmael  of  civilised  nations.  As  we  cannot  grow 
our  own  food,  we  must  either  send  our  people  to  distant  countries 
in  search  of  it  or  find  ever  new  customers  for  our  manufactures. 
We  in  fact  resort  to  both  alternatives,  but  are  still  not  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  natural  growth  of  our  people  and  the  requirements 
of  advancing  civihsation.  There  is  no  object  which  a  British 
statesman  can  set  before  himself  comparable  to  the  central  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  development  of  our  own  race.  If  that  be  a 
selfish  national  policy,  may  our  statesmen  be  saturated  with  such 
selfishness.  And  no  nobler  contribution  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
such  a  development  has  ever  come  across  the  national  path  than 
this  opening  up  of  South  Africa,  which  is  to  crown  a  century  of 
imperial  achievement. 

[The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Iwie-Ught  views  representing  the 
icenery  of  the  country  and  various  portraits  of  leading  men,  for  which  the 
lecturer  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  tlie  kindness  of  the  Bev,  Frank  H, 
Surridge  and  the  Proprietors  of  Uie  "  Qraphic.''} 


Discussion. 

The  Chairman  (The  Bt.  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers)  :  It  had 
been  intended  that  this  able  and  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have 
just  listened  should  be  immediately  followed  by  some  lantern  illus- 
trations ;  but  we  have  received  a  communication  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  proposed  to  call  upon  first,  and  I  think  you  will  be 
greatly  interested  to  hear  it.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
who  is  prevented  coming  out  to-night  by  a  great  afiSiction.  I  will 
ask  the  Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  to  read  it. 

« My  feelings  while  reading  the  address  have  been  of  unmixed 
^tificatipn,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  those  who  hear 
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it  to-night  will  bd  quite  willing  to  express  the  same  sentiment. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Colquhoon  marshalled  his  statements, 
his  treatment  of  them,  and  cool,  dispassionate  tone  have  been 
such  that  we  should  be  singularly  wanting  in  gratitude  if  we  failed 
to  exhibit  our  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  address.  Besides  con- 
gratulating ourselves  upon  having  such  a  lurid  description  of  the 
regions  which  have  attracted  of  late  considerable  public  attention — 
many  of  us  must  have  gathered  great  comfort  from  the  very  favour- 
able character  that  has  been  given  to  them.  We  are  told  of 
gracious  pastoral  downs,  picturesque  woodlands,  of  temperate  alti- 
tudes whereon  English  women  and  children  could  live  and  enjoy 
even  blooming  health ;  that  the  new  lands  are  not  timberless  like 
a  good  deal  of  Cape  Colony,  nor  barren  like  the  Kalahari  and 
Namaqua  tracts  ;  and  that  in  many  respects,  such  as  abundance  of 
water  and  earlier  verdancy  of  the  grass,  they  are  superior  to  the 
better-known  Transvaal.  Such  of  us  as  had  heard  of  thirsty 
countries,  and  seen  the  impromising  terra-cotta  coloured  shores 
bordering  the  ocean,  must  have  been  agreeably  enlightened,  and  are 
now  quite  ready  to  join  Mr.  Colquhoim  in  hoping  that  our  statesmen 
may  become  saturated  with  the  selfish  national  policy  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  these  splendid  additions  to  our 
Empire.  Our  perspective  henceforth  must  needs  be  brightened 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Africander  Commissioners  who  were  sent 
out  like  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  described  Mashona- 
land  as  eminently  suited  for  European  agriculture  ;  that  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Northern  Europe  take  kindly  to  the  soil ;  and  that 
there  are  immense  areas  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  But 
though  we  must  not  expect  that  the  full  value  of  Mashonaland  for 
agriculturists  will  be  immediately  appreciated  by  the  class  to  which 
lands  of  that  description  must  appeal,  in  the  meantime  we  may  well 
be  content  with  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  which  lies  in 
those  reefs  possessed  by  an  auriferous  tract  of  27,000  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  enthusiastic  Mr.  Mandy  prophecies  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  gold  field  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  furnished  us  with  the  statistics  of 
the  gold  uiines  of  Johannesburg,  and  said  that  within  six  years  the 
gold  yield  has  risen  from  *28.000  ounces  to  978,000  ounces.  Con- 
sidering that  the  >*i\lue  of  South  Africa  has  only  dawned  upon  us  in 
alow  dogreos,  and  during  long  intervals  in  the  past ;  that  we  were 
over  sixty  j-oars  in  possession  at  Cape  Colony  without  being  able  to 
discover  that  it  xs*as  of  any  value ;  and  that  since  in  twenty-four 
years  our  people  )x%\^  discovered  if  57,000,000  worth  of  diamonds. 
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and  that  the  commerce  between  South  Africa  and  Oreat  Britain 
has  mounted  to  the  prodigious  total  of  £85,000,000  a  year,  I 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sceptical  concerning  the  future 
of  Mashona  and  Matabeleland,  in  which  the  gold  has  been  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  many  prospectors,  and  from  whence  2,600  ounces  of 
gold  have  been  already  obtained.  You  will  have  observed,  as  I  did, 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  during  his  allusions  to  these  matters  has  re- 
tained his  almost  severe  calmness,  and  was  not  at  all  carried  away 
by  discussing  such  incalculable  wealth,  any  more  than  the  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
golden  ingots  in  his  vaults.  If  while  reading  any  part  of  this  address 
I  may  have  felt  a  wee  bit  dejected,  or  rather  sobered,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  it  was  when  Mr.  Colquhoun  spoke  of  the  shifts 
to  which  the  miners  were  reduced  in  their  laborious  extraction 
of  the  precious  metal.  He  mentioned  that  they  used  hand 
'dollies,'  and  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  such 
contrivances  we  cannot  expect  that  the  yield  of  gold  will  be  such 
ae  to  create  undue  astonishment.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  newness 
of  the  country,  its  unsettled  future,  the  obstinate  scepticism  of  men, 
and  the  discomforts  and  perils  of  wagon  communication— all  serve 
to  retard  progress.  The  Cape  Government  would  be  wise,  I  think, 
to  put  more  energy  into  its  railway  construction,  and  quadruple  the 
force  of  labourers,  for  if  the  Beira  Railway  obtains  too  great  a  start, 
and  the  facilities  of  the  port  and  steamer  Hnes  once  become  perfected, 
the  Cape  will  undoubtedly  suffer  in  the  end.  I  was  much  interested 
in  what  was  said  of  the  descent  of  the  aborigines,  and  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  opinion  attributed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  Mr.  Selous, 
and  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe,  by  Carl  Mauch,  I  was  sure  that  the  Semitic  blood  of 
the  Sabaeans  must  have  been  freely  mixed  by  miscegenation  with 
the  aborigines.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  obtain  a  side- 
light on  this  matter  by  reading  Duncker's  *  History  of  Antiquity.* 
The  graphic  description  of  Lo  Bengula  and  the  clever  analysis  of 
his  character  cannot  but  have  caused  us  to  be  moved  with  some 
pity  for  the  fallen  potentate.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  us  of  the 
moral  coercion  exercised  upon  him  by  what  he  has  called  the 
matjaka,  and  in  doing  so  vividly  reminded  me  how  often  the 
boisterous  and  unruly  youngsters  of  other  Central  African  tribes 
have  ruined  many  a  fine  chance  of  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  elders 
and  chiefs.  They  had  just  cunning  enough  to  wait  until  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  happy  conclusion,  when  they  would  burst  into 
our  presence  and  spoil  everything  by  their  scorn  of  the  elders,  and 
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their  abuse  and  provocations  toward  us.  Probably  many  of  you 
know  characters  akin  to  these  larrikins  in  this  country.  If  not  they 
may  be  observed  in  certain  districts  wdth  leering  faces  and  hands  m 
their  pockets,  troubling  quiet  people  as  they  go  to  church  when  a 
policeman  is  not  in  view.  The  savage  larrikin  is  just  of  that  dis- 
position, and  imtil  he  is  afflicted  he  is  insensible  to  reason.  Nov 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  oil  king,  who,  as  admitted,  has  done 
some  good  things,  such  as  giving  protection  to  his  white  guests,  when 
a  worse  man  might  have  executed  them,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  he  let  loose  his  impi  on  the  white  man's 
lands  he  was  a  victim  to  circumstances  which  were  stronger  than 
he  could  control ;  that  he  was  forbearing  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
he  did  not  kill  so  many  white  men  as  he  might  have  done ;  and 
that  he  it  was,  however  he  may  have  regretted  it  afterwards,  that 
gave  Mashonaland  to  the  English.  As  for  all  the  babble  that  we 
see  in  certain  newspapers  in  respect  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  cannot  regard 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  rant  of  mad  journalists." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  :  I  think  there  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say 
after  the  very  able  and,  I  would  add,  most  accurate  description  of 
the  country  given  by  the  lecturer/,  but  having  so  recently  oome 
back,  and  knowing  something  of  the  quondam  Sing  of  the 
Matabele  and  his  savage  people,  who  have  so  long  disgraced  so 
fair  a  country,  I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  of  the  king's  personal  appearance 
is  certainly  a  deal  better  than  the  picture  just  shown  of  him 
on  the  canvas,  which  is  evidently  some  "  special  artist's  "  idea  of 
him  gathered  from  the  description  of  a  Zulu.  In  it  he  is  not  repre- 
sented as  nearly  fat  enough,  and  the  ring  on  his  head  is  far  too  big. 
That  is  a  Zulu  ring.  The  ring  worn  by  the  Matabele  married 
warriors  is  both  smaller  and  thinner  than  that  worn  by  the  Zulus, 
while  Lo  Bengula  wears  his  very  much  forward  on  his  forehead. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Chartered  Company  white  men  generally 
in  Mashonaland  have  been  coveting  and  "  going  for  "  Naboth's  vine- 
yard. Now,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  because,  as  I  can  show  you,  the 
title  of  the  Matabele  to  that  country  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  In 
1822  this  people  came  out  from  Zululand  and  laid  waste  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Transvaal,  slaughtering  the  poor  Bechuanaa 
and  depopulating  that  country,  until,  in  1838-89,  they  attacked 
some  of  the  Boers,  who,  helped  by  natives,  drove  them  up  north 
over  the  Ldmpopo  of  Mashonaland,  where,  since  1888-89,  these 
Matabele  have  been  wiping  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  province. 
In  1870  Lo  Bengula— then  about  thirty-one — was  elected  King.  He 
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was  not  recognised  as  the  rightful  heir  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  never  had  the  power  nor  the  prestige  enjoyed 
by  his  £E^er  Umzilikazi,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  never  had  the 
hold  over  the  people  that  his  father  had.    Lo  Bengula,  not  being  a 
great  soldier,  never  had  the  power  over  the  young  regiments  pos- 
sessed by  his  father  UmziUkazi.   For  some  time  past  the  older  men 
have  been  sick  both  of  war  and  the  slaughter  of  the  more  powerful 
indnnas.    For  the  king,  in  order  to  ensure  his  position,  has  thought 
himself  obliged  to  kill  ofif  those  who  from  wealth  in  cattle  or 
inflnence  might  be  dangerous  to  him.    His  own  brothers,  sister, 
head  indnnas — in  fact,  anybody  considered  dangerous — have  been 
made  away  with  on  charges  of  witchcraft.     This  has  been  justly 
called  "  deadly  cruel."    We  must  not,  however,  judge  him  by  our 
present  standards.    Our  good  and  great  Queen  Bess  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  and  witchcraft,  in  which  Lo 
Bengola  is  a  sort  of  past  master,  was  practised  in  Scotland  and  in 
this  country  not  so  very  long  ago.    It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  a  woman  was  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft  in  Perthshire. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  king's  rule  has  been  a  very  cruel  one ; 
but  he  found  himself  suddenly  thrust  into  the  position  of  ruler  of  a 
very  savage  people,  and  found  himself  the  head  of  a  military 
despotism  of  the  worst  kind.    For  a  long  time,  however,  he  has 
been  able  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  control  over  his  subjects. 
I  myself  on  several  visits  to  that  country  have  had  to  thank  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  my  own  and  the  white  men's  lives 
with  me,  and  one  cannot  help  doing  one's  best  to  speak  well  of 
one  who  like  Lo  Bengula  did  his  level  best  for  one  under  trying 
dreomstances.    In  this  last  difficulty  he  undoubtedly  sent  one  mis- 
sionary out  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  white  men  left  at  Buluwayo 
were  not  murdered,  but  were  found  safe  on  the  arrival  of  our 
column  there.    The  king  has  very  little  regard  for  truth,  as,  I 
trust,  some  here  have  not  for  the  opinions  of  Truth.    Like  many  a 
skilful  diplomatist  he  has  had  to  play  a  double  game.    He  has 
played  ofif  the  Boers  against  the  English,  and  one  white  man 
against  another.    There  is  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Enghsh  or  their  power  until  at  length  he  sent  over 
two  of  his  indunas  to  find  out  whether  the  "  White  Queen  "  really 
lived,  and  whether  the  English  were  a  great  people  and  their 
coimtry  larger  and  more  populous  than  the  Transvaal.    The  cause 
of  the  present  war  was  undoubtedly  the  king's  inability  to  control 
his  young  maijjaka,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  clamouring  to 
fight  the  white  man.    At  the  great  "  war  dance,"  as  you  have 
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heard,  he  throws  his  assegai  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to 
raid,  and  this  year,  as  the  year  before,  he  sent  them  to  the  east — 
to  collect  what  he  calls  his  taxes,  really  to  raid  the  poor  Mashonas. 
I  have  heard  him  myself,  when  his  young  regiments  have  come  up 
and  clamoured  for  the  white  men's  blood,  say,  "  If  you  want  to 
fight  the  white  man  go  down  to  Eimberley ;  there  are  plenty  of  them 
there ;  but  leave  these  who  have  come  to  visit  me  ;  neither  take  my 
old  men  with  you,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  king  withont  a 
people,  for  none  of  you  will  return.''  In  fact,  I  think  he  did  a  good 
deal  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  collision.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  method  in  most  of  his  dealings  with  the  white  man.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  began  his  reign  by  granting  conces- 
sions. In  1870  he  granted  a  concession  to  Baines,  which  for  twenty- 
three  years  has  been  impossible  to  work.  Now  the  same  game 
has  been  tried  in  Mashonaland,  for  which  he  granted  a  similar 
concession,  and  at  Victoria  this  year  his  people  overstepped  all 
bounds.  They  not  only  wiped  out  the  Mashonaland  kraitds,  but 
rushed  right  through  the  streets  of  Victoria.  The  white  men 
determined  these  raids  must  cease  once  for  all.  I  may  say  that 
the  older  Matabele  have  been  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings 
for  some  years  past,  and  in  1885  I  remember  hearing  many  of  the 
old  men  say,  "  If  we  are  to  go  to  war  again  we  will  feign  sickness." 
My  reason  for  mentioning  these  things  is  because,  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity — nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  any  intention — to  drive  the  Matabele  as  a  nation 
out  of  the  country.  They  are  excellent  workers  when  they  like  to 
work  and  have  no  fighting  to  think  of.  They  have  been  found 
to  be  good  workers  at  Eimberley  and  at  Johannesburg,  and  if  they 
will  work  at  that  distance  from  home  they  will,  when  this  military 
organisation  is  broken  up,  work  much  more  readily  in  their  own 
country.  The  diflBculty  seems  to  bo,  not  there,  but  here.  A 
certain  party  seems  fearful  of  undertaking  what  are  called  fresh 
responsibilities.  In  1885  we  protected  the  people  to  the  west 
of  the  Transvaal — the  Bechuanas— but  Matabeleland  we  merely 
declared  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  thereby  shut- 
ting one  door  on  the  land-grabbing  instincts  of  the  Boers,  but 
leaving  open  the  door  northwards,  where  the  prospects  were  much 
more  alluring.  A  commission  was  sent  up  in  1885,  and  thereby 
the  eyes  of  all  commercial  people  here  were  turned  thitherwards. 
But  our  Government  feared  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  left 
it  to  commercial  enterprise  to  undertake  the  opening  up  of  that 
country.    The  "  Little  England  "  party— a  party  so  named,  I  sup- 
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pose,  because  they  would  wish  to  be-little  England — must  admit 
that  to  have  allowed  the  Boers  to  occupy  Mashonaland  and  Mata- 
beleland  would  have  been  disastrous  to  us,  and  they  surely  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  the  taxpayer  of  this  country  has  been  spared 
the  expense  of  protection  or  possible  conquest  of  this  new  outlet 
for  our  trade.  Never  has  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  at  a  smaller 
cost  and  carried  through  so  quickly  as  this  occupation  of  Mashona- 
hnd  and  Matabeleland.  As  a  great  colonising  and  commercial 
Empire,  our  first  impulse  and,  I  should  think,  the  first  duty  of  our 
OoYemment  should  be  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  our  trade  to 
every  comer  of  the  earth.  The  Germans  are  leading  the  way  in 
many  a  country  now,  and  pushing  their  goods  hard  enough,  and  we 
ought  to  open  up  every  part  of  the  colonisable  world  for  our  over- 
teeming  population.  Here  is  a  fine  country  at  a  high  elevation ; 
I  will  not  say  entirely  healthy,  because  no  new  country  is  entirely 
healthy  until  after  occupation  and  cultivation;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  the  plateau  of  Mashonaland  will  ultimately  be  exceedingly 
healthy.  At  Salisbury  at  present  there  are  sixty  women  and  about 
forty  children  in  good  health.  The  missionaries  in  Matabeleland 
haye  brought  up  their  families  to  the  second  generation.  It  has 
been  said  our  conception  is  right  of  might  in  regard  to  Matabele- 
land. I  maintain  that  is  not  so.  This  right  of  might  has  been 
exercised  in  the  most  cruel  manner  over  the  poor  Mashonas  by 
the  Matabele  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Our  position  represents  the 
power  of  right — the  disintegration  of  barbarism  and  the  opening 
up  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world  to  colonisation  and 
the  blessings  of  religion. 

Major  Frank  Johnson  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  able  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  for  myself  that  I  heartily  endorse  practically 
everything  that  he  has  said.  In  making  such  endorsement  I  speak 
as  one  who  has  been  specially  interested  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  and  who  has  been  resident 
in  both  countries  both  before  and  after  the  occupation  by  the  Com- 
pany. At  the  conmiencement  of  the  few  remarks  I  propose  making, 
I  should  like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  work  Mr.  Colquhoun  did 
in  the  early  days  of  Mashonaland.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  treaty 
he  effected  with  the  Manica  chief  Umtasa.  No  statue  has  yet  been 
eirocted  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  any  of  the  public  squares  or  parks  of 
Salisbury,  but  he  erected  a  statue  to  himself  when  he  concluded  that 
treaty,  which  will  be  fi&r  grander  and  more  lasting  to  his  memory 
tiian  any  statue,  even  of  the  finest  marble,  cpuld  possibly  be.    It  was 
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a  treaty  important  not  only  to  Mashonaland,  bat  to  the  Empire ; 
a  treaty  made  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  one  which  saved  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  comitry  to  England.  Many  administrators  would 
have  waited  until  roads  had  been  made  to  Manica,  but  Mr.  Ool- 
quhoun  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  made  a  journey  of 
over  200  miles  through  a  country  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  had  never  seen  a  white  face  before.  Turning  to  the  Paper  I 
find  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  that  the  future  prosperity  of  Mashana- 
land  (in  common  with  all  mining  countries)  '*  depends  entirely  upon 
two things^fficient  transport  and  sufficient  labour."  In  thati  agce6| 
but  he  goes  on :  ** Fortunately  Mr.  Bhodes'  past  record  in  dealing  with 
difficult  situations  warrants  the  belief  that  he  will  successfully  over- 
come the  present  one.*'  Now,  I  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Bhodes,  and  his  power  to  overcome  diffioultieSi  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  any  difficulty  to  overcome  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  Mashonas  as  manual  labourers  are  practically  useless ;  but  wa 
have  excellent  labourers  in  the  Matabele,  and  from  the  mining  and 
commercial  point  of  view  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  2,000  odd  Mata- 
bele killed  in  the  late  war  very  much.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  transport  I  may  mroition  that  when  I  have  come  down  from 
Mashonaland  to  the  Transvaal,  even  within  recent  years,  I  have 
been  asked  how  gold-mining  wag  going  on  in  Mashonaland,  and 
when  I  have  been  giving  particulars  about  reefs  I  have  almost 
invariably  been  cut  short  with  the  remark,  **  What  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  that  ?  You  can't  make  gold-mining  pay  there  at  douUe 
shovels  a  yield."  Now  I  say  we  are  in  every  bit  as  good  a  position 
as  regards  transport  as  Johannesburg,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  Salis- 
bury is  only  865  miles  from  the  coast — fifty  miles  by  river,  106  by  rail, 
and  210  by  coach.  The  present  cost  of  goods  is  £15  per  ton,  while 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  machinery  employed  in  Johannesburg  was 
carried  up  from  the  coast  at,  I  think,  from  £22  to  £25  per  ton.  A 
good  many  people  say  the  Beira  Bailway  is  only  a  plaything ;  but  I 
think  it  is  everything  Mashonaland  requires  for  the  present.  As 
to  the  extension  of  the  line  beyond  the  railway,  personally  I  am  not 
very  keen  about  its  being  pushed  on  at  present,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  although  a  20  lb.  railway  is  quite  good  enough  for  the 
early  stages  of  Mashonaland*s  development,  it  will  not  of  course  be 
heavy  enough  for  later  requirements,  and  I  think  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  spend  money  in  building  a  railway  which  in  a  few  years 
will  have  to  be  pulled  up  and  replaced  with  heavier  metals. 
Johannesburg  was  developed  when  the  nearest  railway  was  800 
miles  distant ;  so  surely  we  can  develop  Mashonaland  from  the. 
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ezifltixig  tenninus  of  the  light  line  near  Chimoras,  only  220  miles 
from  Salisbary,  and  so  justify  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  heavy  railway.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
the  East  Coast  route  is  merely  supplementary.  On  the  contrary,  I 
say  the  East  Coast  route  is  the  route,  being  365  miles  long,  as  against 
1,670  from  the  Cape  to  Salisbury.  It  is  the  overland  route  which 
is  the  supplemental  one.  I  admit  that  the  East  Coast  route  is  un- 
healthy for  those  who  have  to  build  and  work  the  railway,  but  that 
eannot  make  any  difference  to  the  passengers.  In  regard  to  the 
rainy  season  I  come  across  people  who  say — *^  You  Mashonaland 
men  are  always  saying  when  the  rains  are  over  you  will  do  so  and 
80,"  and  they  naturally  ask  what  sort  of  a  mining  country  it  is  if  you 
can  only  work  six  months  in  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  mining  in  Mashonaland  is  at  present  only  in  the  development 
gtage,  and  even  that  is  at  present  carried  on  under  great  difficulties 
and  without  steam  pumps  ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  regular  stage  of 
permanent  mining  we  shall  be  no  more  interfered  with  by  the  rains 
than  they  are  in  Johannesburg.  As  to  gold  prospects  in  Mashona- 
land, I  can  only  say  that  when  I  first  saw  the  country  in  1887  I  was 
pretty  positive  it  was  a  good  mining  country ;  I  saw  it  again  in 

1890  and  was  more  positive  ;  and  now,  when  I  have  just  returned,  I 
feel  absolutely  certain  as  to  its  future.  In  the  dry  season  of  1890 
we  had,  I  think,  about  five  shovels  and  two  prospecting  pans  in  the 
whole  country  to  work  with,  so  that  we  were  short  of  tools.    In 

1891  we  had  money  but  no  experience.  In  the  dry  season  of  1892 
we  had  not  the  money  but  had  got  the  experience.  After  that  we 
had  got  the  money  and  the  experience,  but  we  had  no  railway,  and 
we  could  not  get  the  machinery  into  the  country.  Now  we  have  the 
money,  the  experience,  and  the  railway,  and  then  Providence  sent 
us  the  war,  which  has  put  everything  back.  But  I  venture  to 
assert  that  when  this  war  is  over,  and  after  the  coming  year's  rains, 
Mashonaland  will  take  its  place  as  a  mining  country.  To  come 
and  tell  you  that  Johannesburg  is  not  in  it  with  Mashonaland 
would  be  childish  talk,  for  Johannesburg  is  unique,  and  the  world 
has  never  seen  such  a  mining  district  before.  Johannesburg  only 
b^;an  to  produce  gold  in  1880  or  1881,  and  where  did  the  world's 
gold  supply  come  from  in  previous  years  ?  California,  with  its  annual 
outpat  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling,  was  not  condemned  because  it 
was  a  quartz  country  and  not  a  Johannesburg.  You  did  not  say 
Austzalia  was  no  good  as  a  mining  country  because  its  gold  was 
podnoed  from  quartz  and  not  from  the  peculiar  conglomerate  f orma- 
tiim  of  *'  the  Bandt,"  and  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  this,  and  not 
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to  condemn  Mashonaland  as  a  mining  country  of  great  possibilitiefl 
simply  because  we  cannot  show  you  a  Johannesburg  there. 

Mr.  George  Cawston  :  I  have  spent  some  hours  in  trying  to 
find  something  to  say  about  the  Paper— something  to  discuss — but  I 
can  find  no  mistake,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  page,  where 
Mashonaland  seems  to  take  a  more  prominent  place  than  Matabele- 
land.  Why  are  we  in  Mashonaland  at  the  present  time  ?  It  is 
because  we  have  rights  over  the  whole  of  Matabeleland.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  about  Mashona- 
land and  Matabeleland.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  remark 
about  this,  but  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  wonderful  expedition  which  has  just  been  completed. 
The  best  authorities  in  this  country  said  that  it  would  require  5,000 
men,  a  year's  campaign,  and  perhaps  two  millions  of  money  to 
break  up  the  military  despotism  of  the  Matabele.  As  a  matt^  of 
fact,  the  expedition  has  been  accomplished  in  a  month  with  800 
men,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £50,000.  These  men  marched 
through  an  unknown  country  direct  firom  Victoria ;  the  roads  were 
not  known,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  known  was  that  a  trader 
who  had  gone  from  Bulawayo  to  Victoria  had  taken  about  two 
months  on  the  journey.  One  thing  said  against  this  expedition 
is  that  there  has  been  so  small  a  loss  of  European  life.  If  we  had 
lost  half  our  men,  and  finally  gained  our  ends,  everybody  would  have 
said  that  the  leaders  were  entitled  to  rewards  and  honours ;  but 
because  we  have  achieved  the  result  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  lives 
we  are  blamed.  I  can  assure  you  we  are  as  proud  of  Bhodes  as  the 
Germans  are  of  Bismarck,  of  Jameson  as  they  are  of  Moltke,  and  of 
Forbes  as  they  arc  of  the  Bed  Prince  ;  and  I  believe  that  had  they 
been  acting  in  those  larger  spheres  they  would  have  done  as  well  as 
in  this  smaller  one.  Of  Mr.  Bhodes  I  need  say  nothing  here. 
History  will,  I  am  convinced,  tell  us  that  he  has  done  more  for  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  our  Empire  than  any  other  man 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  But  Dr.  Jameson  is  not  so  well  known 
even  to  the  Company.  He  was  a  physician  practising  at  Eimberley. 
Mr.  Bhodes  asked  him  to  go  up  to  Mashonaland.  He  went  up 
with  the  first  expedition.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through  what  is 
now  Portuguese  territory,  and  he  marched  from  Salisbury  down  to 
the  mouth^of  the  Limpopo  Biver,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  through 
a  feverish  country,  finally  coming  down  to  Capetown  expecting 
to  lie  up  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Trouble  arose  in  Mashonaland. 
and  Mr.  Bhodes  asked  him  to  go  up  there.  He  went  at  once— full 
of  fever— andhe  has  been  there  ever  since.    Of  Forbes  those  who 
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have  spoken  this  evening  have  not  said  half  what  might  be  said.  I 
may  mention  one  incident.  After  the  taking  of  Massi  Eessi  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  march  to  the  Portuguese  coast,  over  250 
miles  of  high  grass.  He  arrived  outside  Beira  with  eleven  men, 
seven  of  whom  had  been  down  with  fever,  and  deliberated  some 
time  whether  he  should  take  Beira.  I  could  not  say  enough  of 
what  these  men  have  done  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  for  England,  but  there  is  something  almost  as  remarkable,  and 
that  is  the  reckless  gallantry  with  which  the  hon.  member  for  North- 
ampton, behind  the  shelter  of  his  serio-comic  journal,  or  the 
protection  of  his  privileged  position  in  Parliament,  has  not  hesitated 
to  throw  the  most  unfounded  aspersions  of  cowardice  and  dishonour 
against  men  who,  up  to  that  time,  believed  they  held  a  good 
character.  We  at  home  do  not  care  about  this.  We  do  not  mind 
it.  Every  one  says,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  Labby."  But  those  who  are 
6,000  miles  away,  and  whose  characters  are  aspersed — against  whom 
charges  are  made  of  having  neglected  their  wounded  enemies — 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  imdefended.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  asked  on  Saturday  for  information  concerning  Mr. 
Laboachere's  accusation  that  the  Company  had  allowed  the  Mashonas 
to  kill  the  wounded  Matabele.  We  have  this  evening  received  a  re- 
ply to  that  telegram,  and  I  will  take  the  Hberty  of  reading  it  to  you. 

•*  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  imputation  as  to  the 
Mashonas  killing  any  wounded  Matabele.  The  Mashonas  never  left 
laager  for  a  long  time  after  the  fight,  not,  in  fact,  until  the  white  men 
had  scouted  for  miles.  The  Matabele  wounded  were  always  taken  in 
laager,  and  they  were  attended  to  the  same  as  ours  in  every  respect.  The 
Matabele  carried  off  their  wounded  in  most  cases,  only  those  near 
laager  remained.  The  Mashonas  did  no  fighting,  and  after  the  Shangani 
Biver  engagement  refused  to  leave  laager  with  the  exception  of  minding 
cattle  and  cutting  wood.  At  the  Shangani  Biver  engagement  the  Matabele 
purposely  attacked  the  Mashonas,  and  a  number  of  women  previously 
rescued  firom  slavery ;  they  were  inside  (qy. :  our  lines).  The  Matabele 
horribly  mutilated  the  Mashonas,  men,  women,  and  children;  several 
women's  breasts  cut  off,  many  stabbed  in  several  places ;  some  women  who 
escaped  stiU  in  hospital,  terribly  wounded ;  several  children  assegaied,  three 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Matabele.  All  wounded  Matabele  still  in  hospital  at 
Buluwayo,  and  being  attended  by  British  South  Afirica  Company's  doctors. 

"  Will  Mr.  Labouchere  name  informant  ?  " 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliebe  :  I  should  not  have  ventured  on  the 
present  occasion  to  rise  to  say  anything  in  the  presence  of  gentle- 
men so  highly  experienced  in  the  question,  but  that  I  feel  that 
one  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  South  AiErica  or  with  the 
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Chartered  Company  may  say  things  which  those  gentlemen  would 
not  like  to  say  this  evening.  I  am  sure  I  am  only  expresamg  the 
sentiments  of  this  meeting  when  I  speak  in  admiration  of  the  great 
achievements  of  these  gentlemen  and  of  the  great  work  done  in 
South  Africa  within  the  last  few  years.  The  extension  of  oar 
Empire  in  that  part  of  the  world  marks  a  most  noteworthy  ohange 
in  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  people 
telling  us  the  Empire  was  too  large,  and  that  we  ought  to  out  the 
Colonies  adrift.  Then  for  a  time  public  opinion  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  idea  that  the  Empire  was  large  enough,  and  that,  though  its 
integrity  should  be  preserved,  it  ought  not  to  be  further  extended. 
That  also  was  a  great  mistake,  which  was  not  generally  peroeivad 
till  conclusively  demonstrated,  at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  half  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  and  other  valuable  possessions  which  we 
might  have  had ;  and  had  public  opinion  not  become  more  en- 
lightened upon  the  question  of  colonisation,  and  its  value  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  we  should  have  lost  the  magnificent  territories 
in  Africa  now  being  brought  within  our  Empire.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  attacks  on  the  Chartered  Company  and 
its  conduct  of  the  war,  although  those  attacks  are  almost  breath 
contempt.  We  have  heard  the  most  absurd  things  said  in  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted.  There  have  been 
remarks  made  with  respect  to  the  use  of  machine  guns.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  do  people  mean  who  write  and  speak 
about  the  use  of  machine  guns  in  this  contest  with  the  natives? 
Do  they  mean  that  500  Europeans  should,  in  a  spirit  of  most 
ridiculous  chivalry,  have  fought  6,000  natives  with  no  better  weapons 
than  assegais  ?  At  any  time  in  the  whole  history  of  our  oonteetB 
with  unci^ilised  races  the  same  objection  might  have  been  raised. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  old  flint  and  steel  muskets  we  might,  with 
as  much  sense  or  nonsense,  have  been  told  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
our  civilisation  and  humanity  to  fight  native  races  except  with  their 
own  spoars,  bows,  and  arrows.  Certainly  ideas  which  have  been 
put  lK>fare  tlio  people  of  this  country  within  the  last  few  weeks 
repn^sont  a  sort  of  sentimental  chivalry  which  is  too  utterly  ridiculooa 
oven  for  the  pages  of  '*  l\>n  Quixote."  Again,  remarks  have  been 
made  concoming  the  Chartered  Company  and  its  directors  that  are 
in  thiMitmost  l^d  tasio.  Wo  are  snooringly  told  that  the  Company 
is  hoadoil  by  two  noblo  lord^  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bad 
taste  or  the  silliness  of  iho  remark  is  the  moi«  conspicuous.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  Puko  of  AbonN>ni  happens  to  be  a  duke,  or  that 
Mr.  Bhodes  is  merely  Mr.  Bhodee.    They  ar«  doing  a  graal  wock 
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which  will  last,  which  will  be  recorded  to  their  credit  in  our  national 
history,  and  which  will  tend  to  the  establishment  of  the  greatness 
of  our  Empire  in  these  magnificent  lands  of  South  Africa. 

The  Chairman  :  My  duty  as  Chairman  is  twofold.  My  first,  of 
course,  to  see  fairplay,  if  there  arises  any  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  always  most  pleasant, 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  Paper,  and  to  collect  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  have  heard  it.  I  have  only  to  follow  the  very 
wise  words  of  the  Paper,  in  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  said  he  was 
anxious,  in  placing  a  plain  narrative  before  his  audience,  to  avoid  the 
"  larger  questions  of  high  policy  and  finance."  It  is  wise,  I  think, 
on  these  occasions  to  avoid  contentious  questions,  if  only  because 
they  would  lead,  probably,  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  dispute, 
for  which  there  is  no  time.  I  must  say,  listening  to  the  speeches  of 
those  who  have  followed  him,  though  on  all  points  they  were  not 
agreed,  the  amount  of  useful  information  they  gave  to  us  was  very 
remarkable.  On  the  other  question — I  mean  of  the  value  of  the 
Paper — ^I  think  I  express  the  opinion  of  all  present  when  I  say  the 
Paper  was  a  masterly  one,  dealing  very  exhaustively  with  most 
interesting  questions,  about  which  some  of  us — and  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  being  one — are  not  anything  like  so  well  informed  as  we 
should  like  to  be,  or  even,  perhaps,  ought  to  be ;  a  Paper  which 
makes  one  feel  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  know  more  about  South 
Africa,  and  events  there.  It  struck  me  Mr.  Colquhoun's  Paper  was 
singularly  impartial  and  well  prepared,  and  we  shall  carry  away  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  he  is  a  fair-minded  man,  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question,  but  with  strong  judgment  to  arrive  at  the  wise  conclusion, 
and  to  put  that  temperately  before  us.  I  ask  you  to  accord  to  Mr. 
Oolqohoun  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  I  hope  we  shall  see  him  here 
again.  Wherever  Mr.  Colquhoun  may  be,  whether  it  be  his  ambi- 
tion to  go  where  he  may  have  the  opportunity  himself  of  moving  the 
great  Imperial  authority — I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  that 
ambition — or  whether  he  returns  to  South  Africa,  where  he  has 
repeated  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  given  to  the  Crown  else- 
where, especially  in  portions  of  South  Asia — whatever,  I  say,  may 
be  Mr.  Golquhoun's  future  in  political  and  public  life,  I  feel  confident 
that,  if  it  be  anything  like  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  we  shall  all  hope  he  may  live  long,  and  may  occasionally 
come  among  us  to  teach  us  the  valuable  lessons  he  has  received. 

Mr.  GoiiQUHOUN  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

This  having  been  accorded,  the  meeting  separated. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  12, 
1898. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Lornb,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  November  28  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
9  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  4  Resident  and  5  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Messrs.  WiUiam  KeiUer,  WiUiam  E,  Bobinson,  Andrew  Scott,  Alfred  WrigM. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Messrs,  George  A,  Bear  {Cape  Colony),  Carl  HaXl  (Natal),  Ernest  HowUU 
(NataX^,  Frank  W.  F,  Johnson  {Cape  Colony),  Henry  Reynolds  {New  ZetOandj. 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  bookSt 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institnte  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  You  have  present  on  this  platform  evidence  of 
the  only  aid  which  has  been  received  from  the  British  Government 
by  the  East  Africa  Company  in  the  persons  of  Captain  Lugard  and 
Captain  Williams.  And  certainly,  seeing  that  the  War  Office  was 
able  to  second  these  officers,  we  cannot  say  the  Company  has  not 
derived  from  the  Government  most  materiaJ,  most  valuable  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  think  any  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  to  these  gentlemen,  for  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties— difficulties  of  climate,  difficulties  of  transport, 
difficulties  from  native  enemies  and  from  European  enemies  who 
brought  religious  difficulties  also  to  bear  against  them — they  were 
able  to  perform  the  task  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Company  and 
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pTftotically  to  make  it  easy  hereafter  for  any  party,  however  small,  to 
reach  the  great  interior  Lake  region  of  Africa.  They  are  men  wha 
have  done  that  which  was  recently  expressed  as  ''  pegging  out  our 
claims  *'  in  Africa,  and  now  we  only  hope  that  the  assistance  so 
given  by  the  Government  may  be  continued,  and,  to  use  another 
African  expression,  not  only  may  the  claims  be  "  pegged  out,"  but 
that  the  Government  will  now  see  that  nobody  shall  '*  jump  **  those 
daims.  That  is  the  main  point,  and  I  have  a  secret  idea  that  the 
Foreign  Office  will  be  very  grateful  to  any  British  citizen  who 
puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  see  that  the  country  does  not 
have  those  claims  ''jumped.* '  I  will  now  ask  Captain  W.  H.  Williams 
to  tell  you  his  experience  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa. 


UGANDA. 

Uganda  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  in  their  memorable  journey  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Marching  from  Bagamoyo  through 
what  is  now  German  territory,  along  an  uninteresting  road,  with  all 
the  evils  of  bad  water,  flies,  and  fever,  they  came  to  that  grand  sheet 
of  water,  situated  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  named 
by  them  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  its  banks  they  found  a  negro 
kingdom  so  organised  and  ruled,  and  with  a  people  so  intelligent 
and  so  different  from  those  they  had  hitherto  met,  or  from  the  naked 
tribes  of  the  White  Nile  they  met  with  on  their  onward  journey, 
that  their  descriptions  naturally  led  to  the  country  of  Uganda  being 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  fairyland.  When  other  travellers  and 
missionaries  confirmed  their  descriptions  with  a  partiality  engendered 
by  their  friendly  feelings  for  a  people  who  presented  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  England 
eame  to  think  that  the  Pearl  of  Africa  was  a  jewel  of  great  price  ? 
Following  close  on  the  footsteps  of  my  friend  and  commander 
Captain  Lugard,  I  arrived  in  Usoga  early  in  1891,  and  the  vision 
of  fairyland  was  dispelled  by  a  message  from  him  saying  that 
matters  were  in  an  exceedingly  critical  state,  and  begging  me  to 
push  on  to  the  capital  with  all  speed.  On  crossing  the  Nile  my 
first  impression  was  that  the  Pearl  of  Africa  was  the  greatest  fraud 
of  the  age.  I  saw  the  country  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  the  roads 
choked  with  elephant  grass,  the  banana  plantations  which  I  have 
once  seen  so  neatly  kept  overgrown  with  weeds  and  creepers,  and 
the  people  who  individually  seemed  quiet  enough  hopelessly  divided 
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into  two  parties,  which  hated  each  other  with  that  nnreawaning  and 
impossible  cantankeroasness  which  is  only  found  among  negro  raoea. 
I  was  also  informed  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  the  king  and  chiefs,  we  had^  to  go  and  fight  still  a  third 
party,  the  Mahomedan  Waganda,  who  had  settled  on  the  borders  of 
Uganda  and  Unyoro,  and,  assisted  by  Eabba  Bega,  the  king  of  the 
latter  country,  made  frequent  raids  on  their  countrymen,  carrying  off 
women  and  children  whom  they  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Wanyoro,  getting 
in  exchange  powder  and  guns  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  various  circumstances  which  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  great  was  the  difference  between  the  Uganda  as  I  found  it  in 
1891,  and  the  Uganda  as  pictured  by  Englishmen  at  home.  Instead 
of  a  united  kingdom  under  a  strong  ruler,  there  was  a  weak  king 
and  a  country  divided  against  itself,  in  which  every  petty  case 
between  individual  members  of  either  faction  was  made  in  true 
negro  fashion  a  burning  party  question,  and  all  this  under  the  guise 
and  in  the  name  of  the  two  great  Churches  of  England  and  Borne ; 
for  to  call  these  factions  political  parties  is  not  correct.  They  were 
both  political  and  religious,  and  so  intimately  were  the  two  ideas 
joined  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  one  ended  and 
the  other  began.  Instead  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
we  found  almost  a  scarcity  of  food ;  cattle,  fowls,  goats,  and  sheep 
had  become  practically  extinct,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  land  wafl 
very  evident. 

But  as  time  passed,  whilst  I  lived  among  the  people  trying  to 
settle  their  differences,  which  at  times  became  most  acute,  I  learnt 
the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  the  country,  and  as  I  came  to 
know  the  people  better  I  saw  how,  individually,  when  removed  from 
the  influence  of  these  religious  and  party  quarrels,  the  Waganda  shine 
out  as  a  type  far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  surrounding  peoples.  I 
think  that  in  the  people  of  Uganda  we  have  a  great  force  whiob, 
properly  used  and  directed,  should  enable  us  to  build  up  a  great 
empire  which  should  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  who 
would  become  subject  to  our  rule.  You  cannot  govern  these  savage 
races  from  an  office  stool,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  send  white  or 
Indian  troops  and  police  to  Central  Africa ;  but  if  there  is  work  to 
be  done  we  can  always  find  British  officers  capable  and  willing  to 
command  and  instruct,  provided  the  necessary  raw  material  is  at 
hand.  We  put  our  fingers  into  a  hornet's  nest  in  going  to  Uganda, 
but  I  trust  that  the  blood  and  money  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
Time  and  patience  will  teach  these  people  a  lesson  they  have  begun 
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to  leam,  and  it  "will  not  be  many  years  before  their  present  troubles 
will  be  but  a  memory  of  the  past.  Then  we  shall  have  at  oiu:  com- 
mand an  intelligent,  brave,  and  faithful  people  with  whom  we  may 
at  alight  cost  open  up  the  neighbouring  countries  to  civilisation,  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  profitable  to  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  people  concerned.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  can  realise  how  tribe  fights  with  tribe  and  chief 
with  chief,  how  countries  populous  to-day  become  deserts  to-morrow, 
and  how  cheap  life,  which  we  value  so  highly,  is  held  in  these 
savage  lands. 

I  do  think  that,  having  once  interfered,  it  is  our  duty  to  go  on 
with  what  we  have  begun,  and  in  this  case  I  think  that,  as  it  generally 
is,  the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  plain  common-sense.  Such  ideas 
are  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  race,  while  we  should 
have  an  outlet  for  our  manufactures,  which  wiU  be  sorely  needed 
in  the  times  that  are  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  that  Uganda  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  will  ever  afford  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
population  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  pro- 
vided. Possibly  it  may  be  found  that  in  the  elevated  plateaus  such 
as  Eikuyu  (and  there  are  many  such  districts  scattered  over  the 
interior  of  Equatorial  Africa)  white  children  may  live  and  thrive ; 
but  certainly  men  and  women  of  good  physique  will  be  able  to 
make  their  headquarters  in  these  districts,  and  without  undergoing 
any  extraordinary  hardships  to  rule  Africa  for  the  Africans  with 
profit  and  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  countrymen. 

Sphere  of  Influence. 

But  the  question  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  Uganda 
involves  something  very  much  larger  and  more  important  than  the 
destiny  of  that  country.  The  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Now,  I  constantly  hear  it  said  that  we  have  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  in  the  partition  of  East  Africa.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  my  opinion.  The  Qermans  have  had  more  trouble  in 
their  territory  than  we  have  had,  and  it  is  they  who,  with  the 
Congo  State,  have  had,  and  will  yet  have  to  deal  with  the  slave- 
dealing  Arabs,  who  I  do  not  think  should  ever  seriously  trouble  us. 
Our  country  has  more  natural  riches  than  theirs,  and  is  incom- 
parably more  healthy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  ivory  which  reaches  Zanzibar  has  come  out  of 
our  sphere,  owing  to  the  fMilities  which  the  Germans  have  in 
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getting  porters  between  Bagamoyo  and  the  lake.  Bat  the  employ* 
ment  of  porters  carrying  loads  on  their  heads  is  an  anachronism  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  have  to  look  ahead  and  see  how  we 
stand  tinder  the  altered  circumstances.  Of  course  the  Germans 
could  make  a  railway  to  the  Victoria  Lake  just  as  easily  as  we  could, 
but  before  we  or  they  spend  two  or  three  millions  we  want  to  have 
more  than  a  supposition  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  thrown  away. 

Railways. 

Now,  the  idea  of  building  a  railway  to  the  lake  in  the  immediate 
future  appears  to  me  to  be  most  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Oar 
road  has  this  advantage  over  the  German  road — that  while  most  of 
theirs  would  be  bad  for  animal  transport  two-thirds  of  ours  is  most 
suitable  for  bullock  waggons  such  as  are  used  with  such  success  in 
South  Africa.  I  believe  the  prudent  course  is  to  make  a  railway  of 
light  construction  as  far  as  Kibwezi  or  the  Eiboko  Biver,  which  is 
about  fifteen  miles  further  on — say,  180  miles— and  then  use  bollook 
waggons  beyond  that  as  far  as  the  lake.  This  180  miles  of  railway, 
I  understand,  presents  no  difficulties  of  any  kind ;  it  bridges  over  the 
country  in  which  there  is  insufficient  grass  and  water,  and  between 
its  terminus  and  Uganda  there  is  no  tsetse  fly. 

Now,  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  die 
railway  and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  waggon  transport  to  the 
Victoria  Lake,  for  it  is  that  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  a  little 
inland  sea,  that  I  consider  to  be  the  key  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
Bound  its  shores  is  a  large  population,  and,  with  fEurly  cheap  com- 
munication from  the  coast,  the  trade  for  very  long  distances  will  be 
attracted  there  as  a  needle  is  to  a  magnet.  And  there  is  one  point 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  any  cheapening 
of  transport  increases  in  the  same  ratio  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods.  When  I  left  Uganda  a  pound  of  ivory  was  bought  roughly 
with  its  weight  in  cloth- -a  great  advance  on  the  prices  which  pre* 
vailed  on  our  first  arrival  in  the  country,  solely  due  to  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  goods  could  be  brought  through  German  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  lake,  i.e.  a  out  50  rupees  per  load  of  70  lbs.  But  I 
think  their  prices  have  about  reached  their  lowest,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  bring,  still  more  cheaply,  goods  to  the  lake.  And  in  saying  this  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  should  do  anything  unneighbourly 
to  our  good  friends  the  Germans. 
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POBSIBILITT  OF  AbRANGEMENT  WITH  OeBMANS. 

It  is  not  by  qaarrelling  and  catting  each  other's  throats  in  a  com- 
mercial race  that  we  Europeans  will  ever  develop  Equatorial 
Africa.  I  feel  sure  that  an  arrangement  might  easily  be  made  by 
which  each  nation  should  get  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  interior 
without  the  ruinous  game  of  two  roads,  or  two  railways,  competing 
with  each  other  for  trade  which  for  many  years  to  come  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  one. 

What  is  Found  on  the  Line  op  the  Railway. 

So  fiar  we  have  been  considering  the  means  of  transport  to  the 
Victoria  Lake,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  way.  Leaving  out  the  coast  belt,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  from  which  the  exports  of  cocoanut  products,  indiarubber, 
grain,  &c.,  must  become  yearly  more  important  as  the  country 
settles  down,  and  labour  and  capital  become  more  plentiful,  we  have 
at  intervals  along  the  line  httle  "  oases  "  in  the  desert  which  now 
have  no  market  for  their  crops  beyond  the  passing  caravan,  but 
whose  people  only  require  encouragement  and  protection  to  very 
largely  increase  their  output.  And,  again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  you  must  not  consider  the  number  of  people  now  settled  in  a 
certain  spot.  Conditions  of  life  in  Central  A&ica  are  so  hard  that 
yon  have  only  to  establish  yourself  in  a  suitable  place,  and  plenty  of 
people  with  their  famihes  are  only  too  glad  to  come  and  Uve  under 
your  protection.  Such  places  are  Teita  and  Kibwezi.  Further  on, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  beyond  which  the  rail  should 
not  go  for  the  present,  you  have  the  best  portion  of  the  Wakamba 
tribe,  who  are  industrious  and  friendly.  They  are  now  being  used 
as  porters  between  their  country  and  stations  nearer  the  coast, 
while  when  I  came  down  myself  I  met  any  number  of  them  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  coast,  taking  down  cattle,  goats,  sheep, 
ivory  and  glue,  and  bringing  up  cloths,  beads,  and  wire.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  very  remarkable  change  and  improvement  in  these 
people.  They  have  ever  been  friendly,  with  a  few  local  exceptions  ; 
but  now  they  seem  quite  to  consider  themselves  as  coast  people, 
and  think  nothing  of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles'  march  to  the  sea. 

KiKUYU. 

Still  farther  on  you  come  to  the  Kikuyu  country— a  perfect  Garden 
of  Eden.     Imagine  a  rolling  plain  with  abundant  water  and  such 
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soil  as  is  only  found  on  the  site  of  a  virgin  forest,  the  whole  snr- 
rounded  by  most  beantifol  forests  whiob  descend  to  plains  teeming 
with  game  of  all  kinds.  Being  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  fiset,  the 
climate  is  most  delightful,  while  English  vegetables  grow  in  the 
most  luxuriant  manner  and  of  most  excellent  flavour. 

KiKUYu  FOB  Planters. 

You  can,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  grow  anything  at  any  time ;  peas, 
for  instance,  are  fit  to  eat  in  six  weeks  after  they  are  planted.  The 
natives  used  to  be  very  troublesome ;  but  I  think  those  little  diflScul* 
ties  are  about  over,  and  I  prophesy  a  great  future  for  this  district 
when  transport  arrangements  make  it  possible  for  planters  to  dispose 
of  their  produce.  Leaving  Kikuyu  we  come  to  Lake  Naivasha  and 
the  Masai  plains,  where  you  see  large  herds  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
in  splendid  condition,  showing  how  good  the  grass  is.  And  here, 
comingin  contact  with  the  Masai,  we  must  consider  how  they  are  likely 
to  interfere  with  our  schemes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Masai  have  been  through  very  hard  times.  The  cattle  disease  swept 
off  their  herds  in  thousands,  and  their  young  warriors  were  reduced  to 
begging  for  food.  So  far  we  have  been  good  friends  with  those  who 
live  in  the  kraals  round  the  lake,  and  I  think  most  of  us  have  a  sort 
of  sneaking  regard  for  the  Masai.  The  great  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  are  most  incorrigible  marauders,  going  long  distances  lor 
cattle.  But  they  only  do  rather  better  what  all  their  neighbours  do 
if  they  are  strong  enough.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  business  to  stop 
these  raids.  But  still  I  think  it  may  be  done  without  destroying  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  for  their  organisation  in  small  kruds 
situated  in  open  coimtry  makes  them  peculiarly  vulnerable,  while  they 
have  not  the  organisation  and  discipline  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Zulu  and  Matabele  warriors.  They  acknowledge  no  paramount 
chief,  so  that  you  may  have  trouble  with  one  lot  without  your  rela« 
tions  with  the  others  being  affected.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Masai  question  need  be  looked  upon  as  very  serious. 

Mau  and  the  Angata  Nyuki  Plain. 

Soon  after  leaving  Lake  Nakuro,  on  the  road  to  Uganda,  you  rise 
gradually  through  a  charming  country,  with  plenty  of  grass  and 
water  and  full  of  game,  up  to  the  elevated  plateau  to  the  west  of 
what  is  called  in  the  maps  the  Mau  escarpment.  Here,  again,  you 
have  a  fine  country.  At  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet  there  are 
belts  of  forest,  plenty  of  water,  and  most  excellent^  pasture.    The 
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soil  is  not  so  rich  as  Eikuyu,  but  the  ooontry  is  quite  as  salubrious. 
Whether  anywhere  in  Equatorial  AMca  English  children  can  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  this  district,  which 
is  of  considerable  extent,  is  certainly  as  healthy  as  the  Indian  hill 
stations  in  the  Himalayas,  and  it  has  this  great  advantage — that  its 
occupation  by  a  white  population  does  not  involve  the  gradual  but 
none  the  less  sure  dispossession  of  the  natives,  as  the  whole  district 
is  practically  uninhabited  owing  to  fears  of  raids  from  the  Wanandi 
and  Masai. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  not  as  a  colony  that  I 
think  these  countries  will  be  valuable.  Except  in  isolated  spots, 
colonisation  is  quite  impossible.  If  we  are  to  rule  these 
countries  we  must  have  spots  in  the  interior  where  the  administra- 
tive  work  can  be  carried  out  under  more  satisfactory  conditions  than 
usually  obtain  at  lower  altitudes.  No  one  who  has  not  had  experi- 
ence can  conceive  how  much  your  work  and  difficulties  are  increased 
by  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  which  weakens  and  debili- 
tates even  the  strongest. 

Kavirondo. 

Leaving  this  elevated  country  we  gradually  descend  into  the 
valley  of  Kavirondo,  and  from  there  to  the  lake  pass  through  an 
extremely  rich  and  fertile  country,  which,  however,  owing  principally 
to  the  recent  ravages  of  smallpox,  is  not  so  thickly  peopled  as  it  was 
when  I  first  arrived  there.  Here  the  ordinary  native  grains  grow  with 
hardly  any  labour — it  suffices  to  scratch  the  ground  and  throw  in  a 
little  seed  to  ensure  a  splendid  crop.  I  do  not  think  that  this  country, 
which  affords  a  typical  example  of  grain  cultivation  in  Equato- 
rial Africa,  will  ever  become  a  wheat-growing  district,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  wheat  is  not  tall  enough  and  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
weeds  without  a  great  deal  of  labour,  which  is  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  maize  and  other  native  grains  whose  stalks  grow  to  a 
great  height.  But  it  will,  and  even  now  does,  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  food,  and  is  a  capital  base  for  expeditions  proceeding 
north  towards  Lake  Budolf  in  search  of  the  ivory  which  exists  in 
these  countries  in  great  abundance,  sufficient  for  many  years  to 
come.  People  say  that  the  elephant  is  the  curse  of  Africa,  and  if 
there  were  no  elephants  there  would  be  no  slaves.  I  cannot  see  that 
this  is  true.  Undoubtedly  the  ivory  trade  has  been  made  still 
more  profitable  because  the  typical  trader,  so  well  described  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  played  a  very  simple  and  pretty  game.  He  looted 
oattle  and  exchanged  them  for  ivory ;  and  then,  when  he  wanted 
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porters,  he  captured  what  he  required  and  sold  them,  together  with 
the  ivory,  when  he  got  to  his  journey's  end.  But  these  ideas  are, 
thanks  to  the  way  the  European  nations  have  in  the  last  few  years 
pushed  right  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  getting  quite  out  of  date.  The 
risk  of  being  caught  is  too  great  for  most  of  these  scoundrels,  though 
of  course  cases  do  occur  at  intervals,  but  nothing  like  what  one 
has  read  of. 

Slave  Trade. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  it  cannot  too  often  be  said  that  if  we 
want  to  kill  the  slave  trade — and  as  a  nation  we  are  pledged  to  its 
extinction — ^we  must  strike  at  the  fountain  head  and  occupy  the 
countries  which  provide  the  slaves.  You  cannot  expect  to  get  rid 
of  slavery  offhand.  It  must  and  should  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  very  great  hardship  in  domestic  slavery  for 
those  now  in  servitude.  Our  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on 
making  such  arrangements  that  without  dislocating  local  society — a 
process  which  is  good  for  neither  slave  nor  master — we  should  be 
able  to  say  that  after  a  certain  time  slavery  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  That  time  may  not  come  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us  here, 
but  none  the  less  surely  will  it  arrive  if  a  consistent  and  steady 
poHcy  be  pursued.  The  natives  have  a  proverb  which  they  are  very 
fond  of,  ''  He  who  goes  slowly  will  go  far,"  and  exasperating  as  it 
sometimes  is  to  an  impatient  European,  it  is  most  applicable  to  the 
question  of  domestic  slavery. 

We  have,  after  marching  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Eavirondo, 
arrived  on  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  at  the  place  marked  in  the 
map  as  Scio  Bay.  And  here  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  the 
lake  and  the  immediately  surrounding  countries.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  rich  agriculturally,  and  maintain  a  very  considerable 
population,  who  under  the  blessings  of  peace  and  security  would 
very  soon  start  a  considerable  local  trade.  Ivory,  skins,  hides, 
honey  (which  is  very  plentiful  in  Eavirondo),  dried  fish,  salt,  native 
iron  hoes,  white  and  coloured  cloths,  beads,  wire,  and  cowries  would 
all  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  local  markets.  Indiarubber  might 
easily  be  cultivated  round  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Coffee  now  grows 
almost  wild  in  Uganda,  and  on  the  islands  it  is  generally  eaten  by 
the  natives  as  a  sort  of  sweetmeat,  if  one  may  so  call  an  article 
which  is  merely  plunged  in  warm  water  and  dried.  Properly 
roasted  and  ground  it  makes  most  excellent  coffee,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  climate  and  altitude  of  Uganda  are  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  coffee  of  a  superior  description.  Tea  also — though  here  I 
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1^  dpectdating — should  grow,  as  the  rainfall  is  good.  Of  course  it 
is  easy  to  make  long  lists  of  things  which  might  grow,  but  possibly 
would  not  pay  when  the  bright  light  of  a  practical  test  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them. 

Labour. 

But  there  is  one  diflBculty  which  at  once  occurs.  Where  is  your 
labour  coming  from  ?  And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  in 
Central  Africa.  No  man  will  do  any  work  unless  he  is  absolutely 
obliged.  He  will,  as  a  rule,  work  hard  enough  building  houses  or 
fences  for  himself  or  his  chief,  but  the  actual  work  of  cultivation 
he  leaves  to  his  womenkind — and  wonderfully  good  they  are.  The 
soil  of  Uganda,  except  in  patches,  is  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
extreme  fertility  is  due  to  a  good  rainfall  and  an  African  sun,  added 
to  a  very  laborious  but  most  excellent  method  of  cultivation.  There 
is  no  scratching  the  ground  in  Uganda  and  getting  a  crop.  With 
their  hoes  set  like  adzes  they  cut  a  sort  of  trench  and  then  chip 
away  at  the  edge,  heaping  the  earth  up  so  that  they  have  a  seed- 
bed twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  in  which  you  can  grow  anything. 
Of  course  such  labour  could  never  be  used  to  grow  great  breadths  of 
grain.  Fortimately,  the  staple  and  favourite  food  of  most  of  the  lake 
tribes  is  the  plantain  or  green  banana,  which,  when  once  established, 
provides  a  large  quantity  of  food  per  acre,  while  care  and  attention, 
more  than  severe  labour,  are  required  to  keep  them  in  order.  In  a 
really  good  banana  plantation  you  will  hardly  see  a  weed.  The  stalk 
which  has  once  produced  fruit  is  cut  down  with  it,  and  is  split  up  and 
laid  most  carefully  over  the  ground.  A  banana  plantation,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  carpeted  with  dried  leaves  and  fibre,  which  exclude  the 
light  from  the  ground,  and  so  prevent  weeds  growing.  As  a  food  the 
green  banana  is  most  excellent  and  nutritious,  not  sweet  as  many 
of  us  might  suppose,  but  when  steamed  (and  no  black  man  would 
dream  of  boiling  them)  very  like  our  own  potatoes. 

Cultivation  which  produces  such  excellent  results  in  a  soil  mostly 
of  indifferent  quality  will  produce  anything  for  which  the  climate  is 
Boitable ;  but  such  labour  is  difficult  to  supervise,  and  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  in  Uganda  the  European  planter  will  not  be  com- 
mon, but  that  a  paternal  and  enlightened  Government  will  put  these 
people  in  the  way  of  growing  whatever  may  be  found  after  experi- 
ment to  pay  best,  while  the  Europeans  will  merely  concern  them- 
selves with  buying  the  crops,  and  with  superintending  the  more 
important  processes  at  some  central  point— amounting,  in  fact,  to  a 
sort  of  co-operatiye  arrangementi  in  which  the  people  bad  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  independence,  seeing  that  they  need  not  work  mdess  they 
wanted  money.  Fortunately,  as  a  compensation  to  their  idknesSy 
their  vanity  will  make  them  work  by  fits  and  starts  sufficiently  to 
obtain  clothes  in  which  to  display  themselves. 

No  Steamers. 

There  is  one  great  deficiency  in  the  lake  district,  and  that  is 
timber.  There  is  very  little  wood  in  Uganda,  or  round  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  Here  and  there  you  find  a  good  deal,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  great  scarcity — so  much  so  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  anything  but  a  small  steam  launch  is  sent  up  there  for  many 
years,  or  until  fuel  can  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  cutting  timbcor 
round  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

SahjINQ-boats. 

The  winds  are  suitable  for  sailing-boats,  and  I  for  one  should  liko 
to  see  the  trade  all  done  with  dhows,  built  up  there,  or  with  smaller 
centreboard  boafcs,  brought  out  from  England  in  sections,  and  as  they 
may  be  required. 

This  difficulty  of  fuel  and  timber  is  in  Uganda  a  serious  one,  more 
especially  as  the  streams  are  so  silted  up  with  the  d6bris  from  the 
hills,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  much  with  water-power.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  are  pretty  constant  winds  in  Uganda,  which  will  be  of 
use  for  various  work  by  means  of  windmills. 

Waganda. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Waganda  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  are  as  different  as  a 
Sikh  is  from  a  Madrassi.  Of  course,  it  is  ridiculous  to  compare 
them  to  Europeans  ;  they  have  many  of  the  faults  of  their  race,  but 
also  a  great  many  virtues  which  I  hardly  expected  to  meet.  They 
don*t  drink  much,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  for  a  Waganda 
of  anything  but  the  lowest  class  to  be  drunk,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  people  in  Usoga,  and  the  south  of  the  lake,  who  are  never  sober. 
And  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is  the  white  man  who  has 
corrupted  these  good  people ;  it  is  their  own  doing,  and  therefore  we 
must  still  more  admire  those  Waganda  who  think  themselves  a  bit 
above  such  neighbours.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  their  sobriety  is 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  fine  old  King  Mtesa,  who  was 
a  splendid  ruler  for  such  people,  who  require,  like  all  Africans,  a 
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very  tight  hand.  Thek  organisation  is  most  perfect  for  such  a 
primitiye  society.  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  these  again 
are  subdivided  in  endless  ways,  still  keeping  up  the  chain  of  respon- 
sibility. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address  if  I  explained  all  the 
minuti®  of  this  organisation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  the  king 
wanted  an  army  in  the  old  days,  he  appointed  the  chief  to  lead 
them,  who  became  "  Eabaka  '*  (the  name  given  to  the  king),  until 
his  return.  For  a  small  expedition,  he  would  order  the  chief  of  the 
soldiers  to  send  so  maay  men,  and  he  would  detail  so  many  from 
each  of  the  provincial  chiefs  of  the  soldiers.  If  a  large  army  were 
wanted,  the  territorial  diiefs  turned  out  all  their  people  under  their 
subordinate  chief.  Even  the  smallest  chief  in  Uganda  will  tell  you 
instantly  what  he  has  to  do  if  the  king's  war-drum  beats.  Of  course, 
much  of  this  has  gone  since  the  religious  troubles,  which  have  done 
much  to  destroy  the  old  customs.  Organised  in  this  way,  and 
armed  with  long  spears  for  throwing  and  stabbing,  the  Waganda 
were  the  terror  of  the  country  in  all  directions.  Kow  they  are  at 
their  worst,  they  despise  the  spear  with  which  they  used  to  be  so  for- 
midable, and  place  all  their  faith  in  such  guns  as  they  can  buy  from 
the  traders ;  and  here  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Africa.  We  must  keep 
breech-loading  guns  and  cartridges  out  of  tJieir  hands.  It  is  no 
good  one  country  keeping  them  out,  and  another  making  a  profit 
by  selling  them,  which  profit  is  enormously  increased  by  their 
scarcity.  My  own  idea  is  that  cap  guns  and  powder  do  not  so  much 
matter,  though  it  would  be  better  if  the  sale  was  more  strictly 
supervised  by  international  agreement,  so  that  while  a  respectable 
native  could  get  one  to  shoot  elephants  they  should  not  become 
common. 

Now  I  have  spoken  briefly  of  their  military  organisation,  their 
civil  government  is  also  exceedingly  good.  Of  course,  before 
Europeans  came  to  the  country,  the  king  was  absolute,  and  did 
exactly  as  he  hked,  acting,  however,  generally  with  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  chiefs.  When  we  went  to  Uganda,  the  king  was  little 
more  than  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  and  had  sunk  from  the  position 
of  an  absolute  ruler  to  that  of  a  sort  of  president  of  the  council  of 
chiefs.  But  though  over  the  chiefs  his  power  has  gone,  the 
"  Eabaka,"  as  he  is  called,  is  still  a  great  power  among  the  peasantry, 
and  the  king's  ^^  baraza  "  is  still  kept  up  with  much  of  the  old  bar- 
baric state.  Picture  to  yourselves  an  enormous  domed  grass  hut 
capable  of  holding  500  people  and  open  at  one  end ;  the  interior  a 
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forest  of  poles  neatly  aligned  and  supporting  the  roof,  wliioh  is  In 
parts  40  or  50  feet  high.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  sort  of 
wicker-work  and  look  most  delightfully  cool  and  clean,  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  dirty  huts  and  fences  outside.  The  king  sits  at  the 
back  of  the  hut,  and  in  front  of  his  chair  is  a  carpet  on  which  no 
one  may  set  his  foot ;  a  clear  space  is  left  in  front  of  him  as  far  as 
the  open  part.  Close  to  him  stand  his  personal  attendants  and 
guar^y  one  or  two  of  whom  stand  with  their  rifles  ready  for  instant 
use ;  on  either  side  of  the  open  passage  sit  the  chiefs,  all  dressed  in 
white  calico  most  beautifully  washed  and  bleached.  The  drummers 
and  a  lot  of  men  armed  with  every  sort  of  rifle  stand  outside  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  order.  None  under  the  rank  of  chief  may  cross 
the  threshold,  but  any  one  not  a  chief  who  has  a  complaint  kneels 
down  outside  and  makes  his  statement.  Chiefs  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter  join  in  the  discussion,  always,  however,  removing  their 
turbans  before  addressing  the  king.  If  a  chief  is  accused  or  accuses 
another  he  kneels  bareheaded  at  the  foot  of  the  king's  carpet. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  is  extremely  complicated,  and  land 
disputes  afford  an  opportimity  for  the  chiefs  to  debate  the  question  in 
a  very  clever  way.  If  the  case  under  consideration  is  not  the  out- 
come of  these  wretched  faction  quarrels,  it  is  soon  settled  in  a  most 
dignified  and  business-like  manner.  And  even  in  the  worst  times, 
when  for  some  days  I  never  knew  what  to-morrow  might  bring  forth, 
it  was  extremely  rare  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  scene  to  occur 
in  this  little  parliament. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  true  value  of  Uganda  Hes  in  its  people, 
and  given  that  the  people  are  of  a  finer  type  than  their  neighbours, 
it  follows  that  they  must  exercise  a  very  great  influence  over 
them  for  good  or  evil.  The  riches  of  a  country  are  not  in  its 
coal  and  iron,  but  in  the  spirits  and  bone  and  muscle  of  its  men. 

Possibilities  of  Extension  Northwabds. 

Now  the  question  comes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
people  you  say  you  have?  I  think  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
Extend  north  as  opportunity  offers.  There  is  the  garden  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  In  Emin  Pasha*s  old  province,  there  are  large  sup- 
plies of  ivory  which  only  want  collecting.  There  are  ostrich 
feathers,  spices,  gum,  indiarubber,  and  many  other  products  which 
are  not  matters  of  speculation,  but  are  well  known  to  exist.  Admi- 
nistered by  an  honest  government,  instead  of  being  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  defaulting  Egyptian  clerks,  these  countries  should 
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well  repay  our  outlay,  while  the  teeming  populations  should  even- 
tually, as  they  got  civilised,  and  were  able  to  buy  it,  take  a  large 
amount  of  European  goods  of  various  kinds.  Of  course  I  do  not  in 
any  way  advocate  rushing  blindly  forward  with  the  idea  that  you 
have  a  sort  of  gold  mine  ahead,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Uganda. 
But  I  do  think  that  in  considering  the  value  of  Uganda,  you  must 
look  to  the  possibihties  of  further  extension.  If  we  don't  take  these 
countries,  some  one  else  will,  and  then  we  shall  find,  too  late,  per- 
haps, that  we  have  not  looked  sufficiently  ahead.  The  world  is  not 
so  large,  nor  are  our  trade  facilities  so  good  with  other  countries, 
that  we  can  afford  to  throw  away  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  chance 
of  a  large  market.  I  can't  see  that  the  actual  difficulties  should  be 
so  very  great.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  fighting  the  Khalifa 
from  the  south  on  his  own  ground,  but  these  equatorial  provinces 
are  most  remote  from  him.  All  the  information  I  have  gathered  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  too  far  for  the  Dervishes  to  do  much,  besides 
which  at  Khartum  they  would  be  chary  of  sending  many  men  away 
for  what  they  would  be  sure  to  think  was  quite  a  small  matter,  and 
80  render  themselves  liable  to  attack  from  the  north. 

My  paper  has  now  reached  its  limits.  I  have  tried  to  lay  before 
you  the  possibilities  of  these  countries  in  a  plain  way  and  without 
exaggeration.  I  believe  that  these  countries  are  worth  having,  and 
that  money  spent  there  will  bring  in  great  returns  for  our  children, 
whilst  striking  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  very  worst 
kind  of  the  slave  trade.  Captain  Lugard  has  called  his  book  the 
"Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire."  I  foresee  the  day  when 
Uganda  will  be  the  metropohs  of  Equatorial  Africa,  the  centre  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  empire.  We  shall  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of 
such  ideas,  but  our  children  will  see  them,  and  they  will  say  that  we 
left  them  a  goodly  heritage. 


Discussion. 

Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  D.S.O.  :  I  offer  you  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  the  Paper  to  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
this  evening.  It  is  with  more  than  pleasure  that  I  find  Captain 
Williams  has  expressed  views  so  identical  with  those  I  myself  have 
always  advocated.  He  has  told  you,  for  instance,  of  the  higher 
comparative  value  of  the  intermediate  country  between  Uganda  and 
the  coast,  more  particularly  Kikuyu,  which  he  describes  as  a  veri- 
table gaxien  of  Eden,  and  th^  Mau  escarpment,    These  couutriM, 
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so  far  as  European  colonisation  or  settlement  is  concerned,  are  o. 
greater  value  than  the  Lake  district.    The  importance  of  the  Lake 
district  (Uganda,  Unyora,  and  the  surrounding  countries)  is  chiefly 
as  commanding  the  Nile  sources,  and  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
waterways  of  Africa ;  but  for  European  development  the  country 
nearer  the  coast  offers  a  better  climate  and  greater  advantages.    It 
is  premature,  I  think,  to  discuss  the  question  of  European  colonisa- 
tion ;  but  if  the  first  section  of  the  railway  is  made,  and  people  are 
able  to  get  to  the  base  of  the  highlands  without  having  to  cross  the 
malarial  zone,  possibilities  of  colonisation  or,  at  any  rate,  of  European 
development  will  be  opened  up.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  Captain 
Williams  advocates  the  formation  of  one  section  of  the  railway  as  a 
preliminary  to  undertaking  the  whole  line  from  the  coast  to  the 
Lake.    TMs  first  section,  he  says,  would  be  180  miles  long.    I  think 
the  length  may  more  accurately  be  put  at  208.    Another  point  in 
the  Paper  is  as  to  the  Waganda  being  of  a  higher  intellectual  type 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  on  the  east  of  Africa  that  either  he  or 
I  have  met.    This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.    It  means  that 
they  are  a  body  of  men  who  would  furnish  us  with  an  effective 
supply  of  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  and  others  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  and  for  artisan  work.    Captain  Williams  says 
we  put  our  fingers  into  a  hornets'  nest  in  going  to  Uganda.    I  hope 
that  phrase  will  not  be  misunderstood.    It  was  first  used,  I  believe, 
by  poor  old  Emin  Pasha,  who  congratulated  us  on  having  got  into  a 
thorough  "  wasps'  nest,"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  were  wrong 
in  going  there.    It  was  in  our  sphere.    The  troubles  which  divided 
the  country  were  not  of  recent  origin,  but  had  gradually  grown  up, 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  settle  them.  Uganda  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
work  of  French  and  English  missions  for  some  15  years  before  we  went 
there,  and  these  troubles  between  the  following  of  the  missionaries  had 
to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way.    If  an  administration  had  not  gone 
there  and  dealt  with  them,  the  crisis  would  have  come  all  the  sooner, 
with  no  central  authority  to  control  it,  for  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  war  when  we  got  there.  Captain  Williams  also  spoke  of  the 
cattle  disease  in  Africa—a  matter  of  great  importance.    Its  extent,  I 
think,  is  far  greater  than  he  is  aware  of.    I  believe  that  praoticaUy 
the  whole  of  Central  Africa  has  been  devastated  by  this  disease 
Now,  one  important  item  of  trade  in  Central  Africa  has  consisted  of 
hides  imported  to  England,  and  we  do  not  know  yet  what  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is,  but  if  it  is  anthrax  it  is  decidedly  commu- 
nicable.   I  think  myself  it  is  pleuro-pneumonia.    I  have  already 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  vetermaiy  commission  to  inqtdie 
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into  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  we  may  find  we  are  importing  it 
here,  and  I  need  not  point  out  what  a  terrible  misf  ortime  that  would 
be.  The  question  of  how  East  Africa  shall  be  dealt  with  will  very 
shortly  be  decided.  This  decision  will  affect  the  welfare  of  many 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people — people  who  are  more  or  less 
under  us,  who  have  mixed  with  us,  and  who  so  far  have  learnt  to 
trust  and  confide  in  the  British  officers  they  have  met.  The 
decision  will  affect  not  only  the  natives  but  also  the  missionaries — 
French  and  English — who  have  been  at  work  in  Uganda  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  also  the  Scotch  mission  at  Kibwezi.  There  are 
three  dMFerent  methods  proposed  of  dealing  with  the  country.  The 
first  is  by  means  of  a  Chartered  Company.  The  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  anxious  to 
evacuate  the  country  or  to  give  up  its  administration.  I  believe 
it  is  ready  and  anxious  to  continue  the  administration  if  the 
Government  will  aff'ord  it  certain  rights  and  give  it  cer- 
tain support.  The  rights,  as  I  understand,  that  it  wishes  for 
are  the  right  to  levy  certain  taxes  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  commutation  of  the  concession  which  it  got  from 
the  Sultan  to  femn  the  coast  customs,  and  the  re-organisation 
of  its  annual  payments  now  that  the  sultanate  has  been  included 
in  the  free  trade  zone,  and  Zanzibar  has  been  declared  a  free  port. 
It  also  asks  for  a  subsidy  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
country,  or  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  there  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  England  that  admi- 
nistration by  a  Chartered  Company  is  a  cheap  method  of  govern- 
ment, and  offers  many  other  advantages ;  and  as  to  the  subsidy  I 
may  remind  you  there  is  a  good  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
to  Mafeking,  which  was  subsidised  nominally  through  the  Bechuana- 
land  protectorate,  but  goes  far  outside  its  limits.  It  is  we  alone  who 
are  holding  back  in  the  matter  of  railway  extension  in  Africa,  and  as 
all  trade  naturally  gravitates  towards  a  railway,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  trade  of  the  countries  we  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister will  gravitate  towards  the  railways  that  have  been  made  by 
our  neighbours.  Possibly,  if  the  Company  were  re-organised  with  a 
more  direct  Imperial  control,  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  repre- 
sentative on  the  Directorate,  who  should  have  a  veto  on  all  Govern- 
mental enactments,  together  with  a  more  immediate  supervision  in 
Africa  by  the  "  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  British  sphere,"  the 
troubles  which  of  late  have  beset  the  path  of  the  Company  might  be 
found  to  be  not  without  their  use,  and  it  might  yet  fulfil  what  Govern- 
ment expect  of  it.    The  second  way  of  dealing  with  the  country  is 
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through  Zanzibar.  I  hold  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
scheme  are  apparent  and  not  real.  The  Sultan  is  a  mere  puppet, 
who  is  there  to  do  what  we  tell  him  ;  he  has  no  real  power,  and  acts 
through  the  British  Consul.  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon 
us.  If  money  has  to  be  voted  for  the  initial  expenses  of  developing 
East  Africa,  that  money  must  equally  be  found,  whether  we 
administer  it  through  Zanzibar  or  as  a  direct  protectorate.  If  Zan- 
zibar were  a  wealthy  State,  willing  to  devote  its  surplus  revenues  to 
the  development  of  East  Africa  as  a  Colony,  or  if  it  were  a  powerful 
State  with  a  large  army,  capable  of  keeping  order  in  East  AMoa, 
the  case  would  bo  different;  but  the  revenues  of  Zanzibar  are 
barely  sufficient  for  the  island  administration,  and,  moreover,  the 
financial  position  of  Zanzibar  is  unsound,  while  the  police  are 
only  sufficient  for  local  necessities.  Consequently,  this  scheme  of 
administering  through  Zanzibar  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a 
name,  and  is  put  forward  to  pacify  the  party  which  advocates  com- 
plete abandonment.  Meanwhile,  we  have  an  example  in  the  case 
of  Witu,  which  was  recently  placed  imder  the  protectorate  of  Zan- 
zibar. The  law  courts  are  constituted  by  the  Sultan,  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  is  to  the  Sultan,  and  Mahomedan  law  is  enforced, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  is  applicable  to  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
and  natives  alike.  Under  that  law  slavery  is  legal.  For  fifty 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  suppressing  slavery,  and  if  we  are 
to  rule  Uganda  and  the  East  through  Zanzibar  we  shall  positively 
be  the  first  nation  of  Europe  to  legalise  slavery  in  the  interior.  I 
can  hardly  think  the  British  nation  will  ever  agree  to  such  a  course. 
I  would  add  that  this  scheme  of  placing  Witu  under  Zanzibar  has 
only  been  adopted  temporarily,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  arrange- 
mcnt  may  be  of  the  most  temporary  character,  and  pending  a  final 
decision  regarding  Uganda  &c.,  when  I  hope  Witu  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  East  Africa  and  administered  either  through  a  Char- 
tered Company  or  by  direct  protectorate.  The  difficulty  of  administering 
East  Afirica  as  a  direct  protectorate  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  for  the  necessary  money  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  my- 
self quite  see  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  for  I  believe  there  is  a 
sufficiently  strong  feeUng  in  the  country  to  carry  a  majority  for  the 
vote  if  the  alternative  was  abandonment.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  wish  to  raise  money  by  a  land  loan  or  any  such  scheme  the 
credit  of  East  Africa  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  Zanzibar  if  the 
customs  which  accrue  from  that  part  of  the  country  are  devoted  to 
the  country  to  which  they  accrue.  I  hope  we  may  now  assume 
that  East  Africa  apd  Uganda  arp  sp,ved  fyoip  the  cbp^s  and  aparchy 
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which  abandonment  would  mvolve,  and  that  the  nation  will  not  now 
have  to  face  the  shame  which  would  be  ours  if  we  were  to  withdraw. 
I  believe  myself  that  our  going  to  East  Africa  is  in  accordance  with 
those  traditions  which  created  our  other  great  Dependencies,  and 
that  our  posterity  will  see  in  Central  Africa  an  Empire  growing  up 
that  will  replace  that  great  combination  of  Mahomedans  which  many 
men,  including  myself,  feared  might  be  extended  from  the  Soudan 
down  to  the  Zambesi,  with  possibly  Tippoo  Tib  as  the  leading  ruler. 
That  danger  has,  I  hope,  been  averted  by  the  movement  of  various 
European  nations.  In  the  next  few  days  the  decision  regarding 
East  Africa  will  have  been  taken,  and  I  think  that,  as  Lord  Lome  has 
said,  the  Government  will  be  only  too  glad  of  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country — that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  to  know 
that  there  is  a  decided  wish  for  the  retention  of  Uganda,  and  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  form  that  retention 
should  take.  The  spectacle  of  two  men  praising  each  other  on 
the  same  platform  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Captain 
Williams  for  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  this  matter  as  regards 
myself.  Of  him  I  will  only  say  that  I  do  not  think  a  more 
honourable  or  braver  man  or  a  better  comrade  it  could  have  been 
mj  luck  to  have  in  my  somewhat  difficult  and  anxious  task  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  W.  FitzGerald  :  Having  been  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  following  the  very  interesting  Paper  by  Captain  Williams 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  and  pri\ilege  of  listening  to,  I 
would  first  wish  to  personally  assure  both  Captain  Williams  and 
Captain  Lugard  how  keenly  I,  as  well  as  the  other  Europeans  in  the 
service  of  the  I.  B.  E .  A.  Company,  then  resident  in  the  country,  watched 
and  warmly  sympathised  in  the  difficulties  of  their  arduous,  and  at 
one  time  dangerous,  position  in  Uganda,  and  the  great  reUef  and 
pleasure  experienced  by  us  all  on  learning  not  only  of  their  personal 
safety,  but  also  of  their  having  added  one  more  record  to  the  gal- 
lantly and  courage  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  deeds 
of  our  British  officers.  Though  my  own  experiences  of  East  Africa  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  coast  regions,  yet  so  much  information  is  at 
present  available  that  Africa  has  now  but  few  secrets  to  withhold ;  and, 
owing  first  to  the  very  complete  and  detailed  investigations  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  B.  E.  A.  Company,  and  latterly  to  the 
enormous  and  most  valuable  mass  of  information  contained  in  Captain 
Lugard's  recent  work,  we  are  now  well  able  to  judge  very  accurately 
of  the  present  resources  and  the.possibihties  of  Equatorial  Africa  as  a 
S^14  of  futiire  development  f^^d  enterprise.    My  owq  remarks  will 
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be  confined  to  its  agricnltural  possibilities.  As  already  stated,  my 
own  personal  investigations  during  tbe  last  two  years  were  confined  to 
the  coast  lands,  which  I  have  traversed  for  a  distance  of,  roughly  speak- 
ing, over  three  hundred  miles,  from  Mombasa  up  to  Port  Domford 
and  extending  at  one  point  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  inlandi 
the  portion  lying  between  Lamu  and  Port  Dumford  being  en- 
tirely new  and  unexplored.  Of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
coast  land,  as  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  elsewhere  of  enter- 
ing into  and  describing  fully  their  imdoubted  fertility  and  capabilities, 
I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  a  mere  summary  of  their  chief  cha- 
racteristics. The  whole  sphere  of  the  portion  of  AWcan  territory 
under  present  discussion  lies  well  within  the  tropics,  and  is  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  monsoons.  The  mean  tem- 
perature may  be  given  throughout  as  80**,  and  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture experienced  by  me  was  64°.  The  average  annual  rainfoll  I 
should  be  induced  to  put  down  to  between  thirty-five  and  forty  inches ; 
and  though  I  am  aware  that  other  records  give  an  average  of  nearly 
fifty,  I  should  be  inclined  to  accept  the  lower  record  as  the  most  accurate. 
Dry  seasons  occur  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  any  one  with  Indian  ex- 
perience who  has  visited  Africa  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil  and  general  agricultural  capabilities,  the  advantage 
is  immeasurably  in  favour  of  Africa.  The  country,  as  a  rule,  along 
the  coast  lands  is  very  flat  and  low,  generally  fringed  with  man- 
groves in  the  middle  and  southern  portion,  behind  which  extends 
dense  bush,  and  behind  this  again  forest.  The  cultivated  area  is 
comparatively  small,  and  slave  being  the  only  labour  employed,  this 
area  is  certainly  decreasing  yearly  in  extent.  The  soil  I  would  de- 
scribe, without  entering  into  technical  details,  as  everywhere  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  more  important  tropical  products  as  well 
as  grain  and  oil  crops.  Let  me  instance  the  following.  The  coconut^ 
especially,  grows  exceedingly  well,  and  there  are  great  future  possi- 
bilities connected  with  its  cultivation  which  could  be  extended  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  and  I  would  here  quote  as  interesting  a  broker's 
report  on  a  trial  shipment  of  copra  sent  home  from  the  I.B.E  Jl. 
Company's  plantations  at  Melindi.  **  Your  small  shipment  created 
great  interest  in  this  market,  and,  excepting  Cochin,  we  have  rarely  seen 
finer  copra ;  the  nut  is  of  great  beauty  and  thickness  and  well  matured, 
and  the  quality  is  fine.  It  is  also  well  sun-dried  and  fairly  cleaiiy 
and  suitable  in  every  way."  This  lot  (about  ten  tons)  eventually  soM 
for  the  very  excellent  figure  of  £14  69.  per  ton,  being  £1  hig^bar 
than  the  then  ruling  pricesi    This  flue  oppm  in  vob^  Ht^ 
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nent,  not  for  oil  but  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  or  goes  to  the 
best  mills.  It  was  further  stated  to  yield  the  following  very  satis- 
CEUStory  crushing  results  :  64  per  cent,  of  oil.  Equal,  or  greater,  in  im- 
portance ranks  cotton ;  and  the  fact  of  its  adaptability  for  cultivators 
is  evidenced  by  the  mild  varieties  of  this,  found  growing  all  over  the 
ootmtry.  Apart  from  the  very  encouraging  valuations  of  this  staple 
quoted  by  Captain  Lugard,  let  me  give  also  the  following  later  broker's 
reports : — 

Sea  Island  cotton  grown  at  Mom-\ 
basa  in  very  light  soil,  and  much  A\d.  average  price, 
previous  cultivation     .        .        J 

Do.  grown  on  Company's  plantation  r  If  a  Sea  Island  spinner  could  use  it, 
near  Melindi .        .        ,        .         t     8cZ.  to  H^d, ;  otherwise  6^(2.  to  Id, 

( la,  per  lb.,  and  described  in  report 
as  a  decided  success,  the  staple  of 
good  length  and  strength. 


Do.  from  Urlu  district 


It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  variety  of  cotton  is  the  most 
specially  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  experiments  are  still  being 
carried  on  in  the  Company's  plantations  for  this  purpose  ;  but  that 
the  country  is  well  suited  for  its  cultivation,  and  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  may  further  mention  that  a 
native  cotton  is  at  present  actually  cultivated  on  the  coast  land 
north  of  Lamu.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  into  fuller  details 
on  the  coast  lands,  but  let  me  repeat  that  nearly  all  of  the  more 
remunerative  products  could  be  cultivated  with  profit  with  skilled 
Indian  labour  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  large  native  tribal  popula- 
tion inhabiting  the  coast  zone.  I  am  led  to  take  a  very  sanguine 
▼lew  of  the  prospects  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  The  great 
advantages  also  that  the  coast  lands  offer  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
population  of  the  teeming  millions  of  India  struck  me  from  the  first, 
and  has  also,  I  understand,  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Oompany;  and  the  benefits  of  an  Indian  immigration  with  the 
Hindoos,  love  of  thrift,  and  careful  habits  need  not  be  emphasised  by 
me.  Great  possibilities  exist  for  more  extensive  cultivation ;  and  when 
one  reads  of  the  vast  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  large  irrigation  schemes,  one  realises  the  great  future  that 
must  exist  for  the  coast  lands  of  East  Africa  in  this  respect,  and  which 
the  ever-flowing  waters  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  Sabaki,  the 
!Eiiiay  and  the  Yuba  place  within  their* easy  reach.  One  word 
»B»  and  I  then  take  leave  of  the  coast  lands.  The  richness  of  the 
«  horiher  proyed  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Guinea  grass. 
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an  excellent  and  most  nourishing  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  and 
which  is  here  found  growing  wild  everywhere,  and  also  bj  the 
dwarf  pahn,  the  ChamcBops  humilis,  a  noted  characteristic  of  good 
soil  which  is  found  growing  in  dense  thick  clumps  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coast  land,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  natives  make 
mats  and  grain  bags,  and  which  is  so  useful  for  other  articles  of 
European  necessity  and  the  supply  of  which  is  practically  unlimited. 
Lastly,  the  forests  behind  supply  gum  copal  or  rubber.  This  last  Ib 
derivedfromthe  indiarubber  vines  orLandolphieB ;  thediscovery  of  fhe 
most  valuable  variety  of  which ,  the  Landolphia  Kirkiiy  yielding  the  pink 
rubber,  we  owe  to  Sir  John  Kirk,  our  late  Consul- General  at  Zanzibar. 
So  much  for  the  coast  lands ;  and,  charmed  as  one  is  by  the 
encouraging  outlook  here,  turning  our  attention  now  to  the  interior 
we  learn,  from  the  interesting  Paper  we  have  just  listened  to,  that 
Africa,  even  here,  has  more  bright  promises  to  hold  before  us,  and 
Captain  Williams's  testimony,  conclusive  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  farther 
strengthened  by  the  strong  and  weighty  evidence  that  Captain 
Lugard  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  Even  in  the  comparativdj  poor 
and  barren  country  that  has  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  fhe 
higher  levels  nature  is  still  boimtiful.  Speaking  of  this  part. 
Captain  Pringle  of  the  Bailway  Survey  says  that  two  species  <rf 
Celadon  aloe,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants  in  the  first  800 
miles  from  the  coast,  produce  a  fibre  worth  £80  a  ton  when  cleaned. 
Captain  Lugard,  speaking  of  the  same  aloe,  describes  it  ^'  as  growing 
in  absolutely  illimitable  quantities  over  hundreds  of  square  miles.'* 
And,  personally,  I  was  much  struck,  in  the  small  portion  of  this  area 
visited  by  me,  by  its  great  similarity  to  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Cross  of  the  home  of  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  in  South  America.  And 
when  we  come  to  the  highlands  of  Kikuyu  and  the  still  higher 
plateau  of  Mau,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  we  are  actually 
speaking  of  Africa  and  its  once  supposed  deadly  climate  when  we 
read  of  the  wonderful  country  to  be  found  here,  with  its  bracing 
chmate,  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  numerous  streams,  fine 
timber  forests,  and  rich  grazing ;  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
future  settlement  and  extended  cultivation  that  tlds  description 
opens  up.  And  when  we  approach  at  last  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza 
itself  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country  whose  uniform  richness  has 
won  for  it  the  name  just  quoted  by  Captain  Williams,  of  the  "  Pearl 
of  Africa."  Describing  the  valley  of  Eavirondo,  Captain  Pringle 
speaks  of  it ''  as  a  veritable  land  of  milk  and  honey,**  with  the  finest 
millet  he  had  ever  seen,  evidencing  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  nob 
alluvial  soil.    Coming  to  Uganda  itself,  CapUir  ^    vdtwi  pn« 
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fitted  ad  with  a  vivicl  picture  of  the  country,  with  its  undulating 
low  hills,  rich  fertile  valleys,  and  the  extensive  marshy  swamps  with 
their  rank  growth  of  elephant  grass  and  papyrus.  Here  again  the 
growth  is  all  tropical,  the  rainfall  abundant ;  cotton,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  rubber,  are  all  indigenous ;  whilst  we  further  learn  that 
vanilla  grows  wild  and  that  the  date-palm  is  simply  found  every- 
where. Bananas  and  plantains  are  extensively  cultivated,  forming 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  and  being  suggestive  to  our  minds  of  a 
future  profitable  fibre  industry.  Finally,  the  description  given  of  the 
climate,  temperature,  soil,  and  rainfall  of  Uganda  certainly  bears 
out  the  anticipations  and  hopes  that  have  been  raised  of  a  great 
agricultural  future  in  store  for  this  country ;  and,  personally, 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  apparently  great  adaptability  it  possesses 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of,  amongst  others,  the  following  special 
products:  Cotton,  rubber,  jute  and  coffee.  The  following  very 
favourable  leading  broker's  report  on  a  sample  of  Uganda  coffee 
brought  home  by  the  Kailway  Survey,  I  have  particularly  noticed, 
viz. :  "  The  present  value  is  about  75s.  to  765.  per  cwt.  We  have  shown 
this  sample  to  other  experts,  who  agree  with  us  that  under  careful 
cultivation  and  proper  curing,  on  the  same  system  that  coffee  is 
cured  in  India,  the  value  could  be  considerably  increased,  probably 
to  97s.  or  985.  per  cwt.**  I  know  how  great  a  desire  exists  amongst 
planters  in  India  to  possess  some  of  the  African  indigenous  coffee- 
seed  to  replace  the  local  seed  so  weakened  and  deteriorated  by  that 
destructive  fungus,  Hemilea  testatrix.  The  eyes  of  planters  and 
business  men  have  long  been  turned  Africa,  and  I  may  quote  here 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  me  of  one  of  the  leading  Mysore  planters : 
"  For  many  years  I  have  thought  of  Africa  for  coffee,  and  now  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  railway  being  made  to  Victoria  Nyanza, 
I  hope  yet  to  accomphsh  my  desires.'*  May  we  not  hope  so  too  ; 
may  we  not  confidently  believe  that  the  British  nation,  realising  at 
last  not  only  the  responsibihty  placed  upon  it  by  the  recent  march 
of  events  in  Africa,  but  also  the  wonderful  fertility  and  undoubted 
possibilities  for  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  country 
lying  within  the  British  sphere  will  afford  the  necessary  and  only 
means  for  its  profitable  and  successful  development  by  means  of  a 
railway  ?  not  to  Uganda,  which  is  unnecessary,  nor  to  Kibwezi,  for 
here  I  venture  to  differ  from  Captain  Williams,  but  to  Kikuyu, 
which  should  be  the  terminus — a  distance  of  only  about  800  miles 
&om  the  coast.  When,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  we  glance  at 
India  and  observe  the  wonderful  development  brought  about  there 
hf  &itiflh  occupation  and  enterprise,  can  we  have  a  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  as  to  tke  wonderful  commercial  and  agricultural  proflpetity 
which  the  establishing  of  railway  communication  must  sorely 
bring  to  Africa — a  country  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  certainly 
possesses  many  greater  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  B.  BoswoBTH  Smith  :  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
Paper  read  to  us  by  Captain  Williams.  The  high  opinion  we  had 
all  formed  of  him  from  our  general  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done 
in  Uganda  must  have  been  intensified  by  his  graphic  and  suggestive 
Paper.  Above  all,  I  think  our  high  opinion  of  him  must  have  been 
intensified  by  the  revelation  made  to  us  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
admirable  book  of  his  friend  Captain  Lugard — a  revelation  which  I 
am  quite  certain  would  never  have  come  from  Captain  Williams 
himself — that  w^hen  the  East  Africa  Company  felt  they  were  left 
in  the  lurch  and  without  funds  by  those  who  ought  to  have  sup- 
ported them,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  send  positive  orders  to 
retire  from  Uganda,  Captain  Williams  stepped  into  the  breach,  and, 
like  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  putting  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye, 
refused  to  take  notice  of  the  command,  and  bound  himself  to  stay  on 
and  pay  the  troops  at  his  own  expense  till  the  last  penny  had  been 
reached.  It  is  these  men,  and  men  Hke  these,  who  have  built 
up  and  preserved  the  noble  fabric  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  these,  and  men  like  these,  I  venture  to  believe,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  and  half-heartedness,  the  procrastination 
and  the  provincialism  and  the  parochiahsm  which  too  often 
characterise  the  Government  at  home,  perhaps  never  more  so, 
except  at  the  Foreign  Office,  than  at  this  moment ;  it  is  mea  like 
these,  I  say,  who  will  continue  to  build  up  and  preserve  the  noble 
fabric  to  the  very  end.  I  have  no  special  claim  to  be  heard  on  this 
occasion,  except  that,  in  the  first  place,  for  many  years  I  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  everything  relating  to  Africa  from  the  days  of 
ancient  Carthage  to  the  days  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  and,  again,  to 
the  great  period  of  exploration  and  discovery  represented  by  the 
names  of  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Mackay  and  Gordon ;  and,  secondly, 
because  just  this  time  a  year  ago,  when  the  question  seamed 
to  be  hanging  in  the  balance  whether  England  should  be  true  or 
imtrue  to  her  nobler  self ;  whether  she  should  boldly  face  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Empire  or  basely  run  away  from  them  ;  whether  she 
should  remember  what  her  own  honour  and  the  plighted  word  of 
her  representative,  Captain  Lugard,  obliged  her  to  do  or  forget  it ; 
whether,  in  a  word,  she  should  allow  the  nascent  germs  of  civilisa- 
tion and  Christianity,  planted  by  our  explorers  and  missionaries,  to  be 
swept  away  in  blood  and  fire.    I  then  did  what  httle  I  could  by  pen 
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and  voice  to  help  Captain  Lugard  and  others  who  were  helping  to 
bring  the  salient  facts  of  the  case  before  the  English  people,  feeling 
certain  that  if  they  were  recognised  they  would  rise  to  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  Empire  and  would  force  a  recognition  of  that  respon- 
sibility on  a  reluctant  or  semi-reluctant  Government.  I  cannot 
sa£5ciently  express  my  thankfulness  that  the  battle  is  now  won,  and 
that  we  are  met  to-night  to  consider  no  longer  whether,  but  simply 
how,  the  country  can  be  best  administered.  I  have  just  three 
remarks  to  make  before  I  sit  down  which  I  think  pertinent  to  this 
subject.  First,  if  we  had  not  pressed  forward,  or  Captain  Lugard 
had  not  pressed  forward  with  all  speed  to  Uganda  exactly  when  he 
did,  it  is  perfectly  certain  wo  must  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
other  European  Power,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  would  have  been 
a  calamity  to  England  and,  I  will  add,  to  the  natives  of  Africa.  In 
my  opinion,  when  we  annex  a  country  in  Africa  which  does  not 
by  nature  belong  to  us,  wo  are  bound  to  consider  the  interests 
of  Africa  even  prior  to  the  interests  of  our  own  people.  It 
would  have  been  a  calamity  also  to  humanity  at  large.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  for  many  years  of  possessing  the  intimate 
friendship  of  the  ablest  negro  living— a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  good  of  his  own  people — Dr.  Blyden — and  ho  has  again  and 
again  assured  me  from  his  vast  experience  that  England  is  incom- 
parably better  fitted  than  any  other  European  Power— than  France, 
than  Germany,  than  Italy,  than  Portugal,  than  even  Belgium — to 
deal  with  African  problems  and  develop  the  African  natives.  If  we 
are  deficient  in  imaginative  sympathy  with  other  peoples,  we  have, 
at  least,  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
world-wide  Empire,  which  no  other  nation  has  or  can  have. 
Secondly,  I  would  say  that,  by  our  action  in  abolishing  slavery  many 
years  ago  in  our  own  dominions  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money, 
and  by  our  prolonged  efforts  since  then  to  put  down  the  oceanic 
trade,  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  a  moral 
responsibihty  to  pursue  the  slave-trade  into  the  more  difficult 
interior.  In  Uganda,  connected  as  it  is  by  a  magnificent  waterway 
with  the  Mediterranean  3,000  miles  away,  and  surrounded  by  a 
noble  circle  of  freshwater  inland  seas,  we  have  a  position  absolutely 
unique  for  underselling  the  slave-traders,  pursuing  the  nefarious 
traffic  to  its  last  refuges.  Thirdly,  I  would  express  the  earnest 
hope  that,  having  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  would  not  look 
back,  that  we  may  rise  to  the  full  idea  of  our  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  be  half-responsible  for  the  administration  of  any  country  under 
our  rule,  and  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  be  half-responsible  even  if  we 
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could.  We  are  bound  to  make  Uganda  not  a  ]^ial  t>at  a  cdrA^ 
plete  success.  It  was  the  existence  of  that  English  pale  in  Ireland 
for  so  many  centuries — in  other  words  a  half-conquest — ^which  id 
the  source  of  half  the  woes  of  Ireland  at  this  moment.  God  forbid 
we  should  allow  an  *'  English  pale  "  to  exist  in  Uganda.  Do  not 
let  a  cold  fit  succeed,  as  it  so  often  does,  a  hot  fit.  I  would  express 
an  earnest  hope — and  this  is  the  one  criticism  I  venture  to  offer  on 
the  views  of  Captain  Williams  and  Captain  Lugard — that  the  rail- 
way will  soon  be  made,  and  will  not  be  half  made  but  wholly  made. 
A  railway  is  the  pledge  and  type  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  pledge 
given  to  the  future.  By  carrying  a  railway  to  Uganda  we  carry 
civilisation,  which  never  hereafter  can  retreat,  into  the  very  heart 
of  Africa ;  and  I  do  covet  for  my  own  country  that  honour.  Do  not 
let  us  look  too  narrowly  at  the  cost  when  we  have  a  great,  imperial, 
and  philanthropic  object  before  us ;  still  less,  when  we  have  ordered 
goods,  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  grumbUng  at  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  Captain  Williams  on  his  Paper  and  on  the 
share  he  has  had  in  holding  Uganda. 

Colonel  C.  M.  Watson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. :  It  was  in  the  year  1876  I 
had  the  honour  of  serving  with  General  Gordon  on  the  Upper  White 
Nile  when  he  was  establishing  the  line  of  posts  from  Gondokoro  to  the 
Albert  Lake.  In  after  years  I  often  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  him  the  bearing  of  opening  up  Central  Africa,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  strongly  convinced,  as  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  one  way  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  is  to 
strike  the  trade  at  the  head — to  stop  the  catching  and  the  killing — 
and  that  in  that  way  only  it  would  be  possible  to  do  something  to 
suppress  a  trade  which  all  allow  is  the  greatest  curse  in  Africa,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
Captain  Williams's  admirable  Paper,  and  need  hardly  say  I  agree 
with  nearly  every  word  of  it.  We  must  all  be  thankful  to  know 
that  Englishmen  are  still  indiscreet  and  still  do  unwise  things  such 
as  we  have  just  heard  of.  It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  go  to  Uganda 
in  the  way  the  Imperial  East  Africa  Company  did,  but  I  hope 
Englishmen  will  always  remain  equally  unwise.  It  was  by  tluit 
apparent  foolishness,  and  by  getting  over  difficulties  that  seemed 
unconquerable,  that  the  great  English  nation  was  founded ;  and  as 
Englishmen,  we  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Company  for  having  thrown 
themselves  into  the  breach  and  pushed  forward  at  great  expense  to 
occupy  a  country  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  will  in  future 
years  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  The  only  point  in  which 
I  differ  from  the  Paper  is  in  regard  to  the  last  parafimnh.    I  am 
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^ntir^ly  in  accord  with  Captain  Williams  aboui  opening  up  the 
highlands,  establishing  stations,  and  taking  possession  of  Uganda, 
bnt  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  that  is  the 
right  way  to  approach  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Equatorial 
Province— that  was  established  by  General  Gordon  and  afterwards 
worked  by  Emin  Pasha.  I  feel  sure  that  the  right  way  to  approach 
this  province  is  from  Suakim  to  Berber  on  the  Nile  and  then  from 
Berber  up  that  river.  I  do  not  think  that  that  line  of  advance  will 
the  least  interfere  with  the  line  of  advance  from  Mombasa  on  the  East 
coast.  One  line  will  help  the  other.  But  it  is  rather  a  dis- 
advantage that  the  good  cause  should  be  somewhat  injured  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  question  by  claiming  a  little 
too  much  for  it.  I  have  this  afternoon  been  reading  Captain 
Lugard's  book,  which  I  am  sure  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  on  Africa,  and  in  it  he  alludes  to  an  idea  of  General  Gordon's 
of  opening  up  the  line  from  Mombasa  to  Gondokoro,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  working  his  steamers. 
As  it  happened,  I  was  with  General  Gordon  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  letter  to  the  Khedive  proposing  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Mombasa  to  open  up  this  route.  It  is  right  we  should  remember 
that  Gordon  at  that  time  knew  much  less  of  the  country  between 
Uganda  and  the  sea  than  is  known  now.  He  did  not  realise  the 
distances  or  the  difficulties  or  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try between  Mombasa  and  the  Victoria  Lake.  He  thought  it  only 
about  400  miles,  of  which  only  800  was  land  travelling.  At  that 
time  Khartoum  was  not  in  his  Province.  It  was  under  an  Egyptian 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  at  Khartoum,  who  was  not  very  keen 
about  assisting  him.  Therefore,  in  1875,  Gordon  bad  quite  a  diffe- 
rrait  feeling  about  opening  up  this  route  than  he  had  when  appointed 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  Afterwards,  and  in  after  years, 
he  came  back  to  his  original  idea  that  the  right  way  to  open  up  the 
Upper  White  Nile  regions  was  by  a  railway  from  Suakim  to  Berber, 
whence  there  is  1,800  miles  of  river  navigable  as  far  as  Gondokoro, 
Buakim  is  the  key  of  the  Nile  districts.  A  railway  from  Suakim  to  Ber- 
ber would  cost  about  one-fourth  of  the  money  that  the  railway  would 
cost  from  Mombasa  to  Kavirondo.  The  distance  from  the  sea  to 
Eavirondo  is  about  660  miles,  and  the  summit-level  of  the  route  is 
8,500  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  distance  from  Suakim  to 
Berber  is  only  270  miles,  and  the  summit-level  is  about  2,800  feet. 
I  believe  that  when  that  line  is  made— as  I  have  not  the  slightest 
dodbt  it  will  be — the  party  of  EngUshmen  who  work  the  Nile  regions 
Albert  Lake  will  join  hands  with  the  Englishmen  who  work 
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Uganda  beyond  the  Victoria  Lake  districts.  I  know  that  one  of 
the  dreams  of  Gordon's  life  was  to  have  that  Suakim-Berber  railway 
made,  and  to  have  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Nile  properly  worked. 
I  do  hope  every  one  here  will  remember  that,  and  cast  a  little  thought 
to  the  Nile  further  north  as  well  as  thinking  of  the  most  interesting 
country  of  which  we  have  heard  to-night.  I  am  sure  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  speaking  for  so  long,  but  I  feel  that  General  Gordon  would 
have  liked  this  subject  to  be  discussed. 

General  Sir  Arnold  Eemball,  K.C.B.,  K.G.S.L :  The  address 
of  Captain  Williams  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much 
interest  is  in  a  sense,  I  believe,  the  complement  of  the  work  recently 
published  by  Captain  Lugard;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to. all 
concerned  in  social  and  commercial  progress  in  East  Africa  to  find 
that  the  individual  experiences  of  both  gentlemen  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  retention  of  Uganda  is  to  be  advocated,  not 
less  in  the  interest  of  the  native  population  than  of  Great  Britain. 
This  issue  is  really  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  which  obliged  the  I.B.E.A.  Company  to  undertake 
the  occupation  of  the  country.    As  the  active  agents  of  a  scheme  of 
territorial  development  Captains  Lugard  and  Williams  have  given 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  British  officers  are  wont  to  fulfil  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  as  instanced  by  the  pluck,  judgment,  and 
resource  which  distinguished  their  cfiforts,  in  the  &ce  of  exceptional 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  restore  order  in  a  country  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  years  of  discord  ajid  civil  war. 
While,  however,  acknowledging  very  cordially  the  merit  due  to  the 
successful  execution  of  their  mission,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
other  factors  of  the  scheme  that  opened  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
public  service  of  which  they  so  ably  availed  themselves  and  whose 
patriotic  action  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  dominion  so  consider- 
able and  so  valuable  as  the  so-called  sphere  of  British  influenoe.    I 
allude  of  course  to  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  enterprise  as 
the  condition  of  ultimaTe  success  in  the  pursuance  of  aims  of  a 
distinctly  national  character  and  importance.    Without  particular- 
ising individuals — though,  by  the  way,  amongst  these  founders  is  one 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  connection  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery — I  venture  to  think  it  not  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to 
mention  the  names  of  two  of  their  number.  Sir  William  Mackinnon 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce — men  whose  hearts  were  in  the  cause  of  African 
civilisation,  and  who  contributed  largely  in  means  and  exertion  to 
its  advancement,  from  the  earliest  days  of  exploration  down  to  the 
foundation  and  projected  endowment  of  the  industrial  missioa  of 
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Kibwezi,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  friends 
and  relations.  In  regard  to  the  opinions  expressed  bj  Captain 
Williams  as  the  outcome  of  his  personal  observation,  I  find  that 
Eibwezi,  situated  some  200  miles  in  the  interior,  is  the  point  at 
which  he  proposes  that  the  railway  should  provisionally  terminate. 
I  confess  that  I  demur  to  this  proposition,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  provides  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  a  tentative  way,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  and  Mr.  FitzGerald,  would 
rather  advocate  the  extension  of  the  line  as  far  at  least  as  Kikuyu, 
a  region  described  by  Captain  Williams  as  a  perfect  Garden  of  Eden. 
A  terminus  here  for  the  present  would,  I  believe,  be  preferable  both 
on  commercial  and  adminstrative  grounds,  as  bringing  us,  on  the  one 
handy  in  closer  relations  of  trade  with  Uganda  and  with  the 
populous  districts  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Budolf ;  and,  on  the  other, 
as  affording  better  means  of  control  over  the  Masai,  the  Galla,  and 
other  marauding  tribes.  Moreover,  once  established  there,  the 
extensive  fertile  lands  of  Kikuyu  would  speedily  attract  setUers  to 
the  spot.  The  deficiency  of  timber  and  scarcity  of  fuel  mentioned 
by  Captain  Williams  are  indeed  serious  drawbacks  to  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  by  steamers.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  such  men  as  Mackay  and  Bishop  Tucker, 
and  others  who  have  recommended  the  employment  of  such  vessels. 
They  may  have  counted  upon  the  neighbouring  forests  being  rendered 
easily  accessible  for  the  supply  of  fuel ;  and  on  this  head  further 
information  is  much  to  be  desired.  Finally,  Captain  Williams  ex* 
presses  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  climate  of  the  districts  traversed 
by  him  being  suitable  to  European  colonisation.  This  is  a  moot 
question,  the  contrary  being  maintained  by  travellers,  and  by  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Company  who  have  enjoyed  experience  of  the 
country.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  populations, 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  which  are  scarcely  in  a  less  degree  threatened 
witii  congestion  than  are  those  of  Europe,  and  whose  rapid  increase 
is  said  to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen, 
and  the  various  races  of  British  India  would  at  least  find  congenial 
climates  in  the  several  divisions  of  East  Africa. 

Mr.  Geobge  8.  Mackenzie  :  I  agree  with  almost  all  Captain 
WiUiams  says  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  Paper.  We  are  now 
awaiting  the  decision  of  Government  as  to  what  they  intend 
to  do  with  Uganda.  We  have  been  waiting  two  years,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided,  so  far  as  we  know,  whether  Uganda  is  to  be 
TOtoJTiftd  or  abandoned.  Captain  Williams  says  we  stirred  up  a 
ys  iMft  in  going  into  Uganda,  and  spoke  of  our  rushing  ahead, 
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thinking  we  had  a  sort  of  gold  mine.  That  is  an  err6n^a8  ideil. 
The  Company  in  no  way  desired  to  rush  ahead.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  instructions  given  to  our  first  exploring  caravan,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  F.  Jackson,  was  that  he  was  not  to  enter  Uganda. 
He  ultimately  did  so  on  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  king,  and  both  the 
missionary  parties  (British  and  French),  to  assist  them  to  repel  the 
then  threatened  Mahomedan  invasion.  [Having  explained  by 
means  of  the  map  the  nature  of  the  Company's  concession,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie proceeded] : — Our  contention  is  that  the  revenue  raised  at  the 
posts  administered  by  the  Company  on  the  coast  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  their  administration.  No  body  of  private  share- 
holders can  possibly  be  expected  to  develop  this  country  solely  out  of 
capital.  It  is  eminently  unjust  that  the  Company  should  be 
expected  to  go  on  with  its  administration  under  such  restrictions  as 
have  been  imposed  upon  it.  I  believe  our  Government  must  retain 
Uganda,  and  administer  the  country  themselves,  or  place  the  Com- 
pany in  a  proper  position  to  do  so.  I  noticed  the  other  day  a 
remarkable  fact.  It  appears  that  Uganda  has  been  subjected  to 
important  influences  in  cycles  of  thirteen  years.  In  1862  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  was  discovered  by  Speke  and  Grant.  Next,  in  1875, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  visited  that  country — and  here  I  would  say  that, 
next  to  Livingstone,  Stanley  has  done  more  than  any  man  for  the 
opening  up  of  this  vast  continent.  It  was  his  memorable  letter  in 
1875  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  led  to  Uganda  being  occupied  by 
British  missionaries  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  King  M'tesa. 
Then,  exactly  thirteen  years  later,  in  1888,  this  Company  was 
formed ;  and  I  hope,  on  the  completion  of  the  current  thirteen  years, 
that  is,  by  1901,  the  railway  and  steamers  on  the  Lake  wiQ.  be 
inaugurated.  In  regard  to  the  labour  question,  I  may  mention  I  do 
not  share  Captain  Williams's  fears.  When  the  Company  began  to 
make  a  small  railway  at  Mombasa  they  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting labour.  On  several  days  they  had  to  reject  as  many  as  200  and 
800  people  for  whom  they  could  not  find  employment.  The  coun- 
try is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  their  introdoc- 
tion  would  have  the  good  effect  of  civilising  the  African,  and  train- 
ing him  how  to  use  his  hands  profitably. 

Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  :  As  many  of  you  are  aware, 
I  have  had  two  years*  experience  in  South  Africa,  and  have  had  m 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  development  of  new  territories  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  further  Asia.  Captain  WilliaaBUl 
has  told  us  that  his  first  impression  of  Uganda  was  by  no 
favourable.    This  is  no  uncommon  experience  with  v 
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eonntries.    Only  quite  recently,  when  reading  before  this  Institute 
a  Paper  on  Matabeleland,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  very 
erroneous  impressions  of  casual  travellers,  who,  having  spent  some 
few  weeks  in  that  country,  and  examined  it  merely  from  the  high- 
way, reported  that  they  were  worthless,  or  nearly  so.     My  first 
impression  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  was  by  no  means  that 
which  I  afterwards  entertained.    In  reference  to  the  question  of 
railways,  I  must  say,  as  a  firm  believer  and  great  advocate  of  rail- 
way communication  in  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  and  having 
spent  many  years  in  the  advocacy  of  railways  for  this  purpose,  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  what  Captain  Williams  and  Captain  Lugard 
have  said  with  regard  to  the  partial  construciion  of  the  railway 
from  the  coast.    I  do  hope  that  the  whole  of  the  Hue  will  bo  pushed 
through  from  the  seaboard  to  the  highlands.     Anything  less  than 
that  would  be  altogether  imworthy  of  this  country.     In  regard  to 
the  Kikuyu  country  and  the  labour  question,  I  think,  from  all  we 
have  heard  not  only  from  Captain  Williams  and  Captain  Lugard, 
but  from  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  FitzGerald,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that,  while  the  highland  country  is  not  fit  for  colonisation  by 
white  men — not  what  in  South  Africa  is  called  a  "white  man's 
country  '* — yet  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  settlement  by  our  race  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  occupied  India  and  other  countries,  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  Mother  Country.     In  South  and  Central 
Africa  we  have  two  distinct  regions  which  can  be  dealt  with.     We 
have,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  that  immense  tableland  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  which  is  being  so 
nobly  held  by  a  small  body  of  pioneers.     That  country  is  what  I 
call^^ar  excellence  a  **  white  man's  country,"  where  he  can  go  and 
settle  and  rear  his  children.     The  territories  of  which  we  have 
beard  this  evening  are  not  like  that,  but  that  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  undervalue  their  resources  and  importance,  which  I 
believe  to  be  immense.     Concerning  the  slave-trade,  we  are  told 
that  to  destroy  the  trade  we  must  occupy  this  territory.    I  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  first  step  towards  effective  suppression  is 
to  lay  down  communications.    Telegraphs  and  railways  are  the 
great  antidotes  for  disorder  in  any  country  in  the  world.    It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  be  the  slave-trade  in  Africa,  or  what  is  called 
daooity  in  Burma,  or  risings  in  the  Caucasus,  and  so  forth.     Cap- 
laiii  Williams  ended  his  Paper  by  touching  on  what  is  the  crux  of 
ilie  whole  question — the  value  of  new  markets  and  our  extension 
tfnnttdg.    I  trust  the  people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to 
luw  iioportimcQ  of  South  and  Central  Africa  to  u0. 
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In  these  days,  when  every  market  in  the  world  is  being  elosed 
against  us,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  country  to  snppofi  oor 
Government  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  markets  we  posseas  and 
in  opening  fresh  ones.  It  is  only  too  apparent  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  pass  from  our  hands  any  single  outlet,  whether  it  be  in  Africa — 
where,  in  the  south,  we  can  hope  to  colonise,  and  in  the  central 
regions  can  establish  large  planting  communities — or  whether  it  be 
in  further  Asia,  where  we  have  immense  markets  ready  to  hand 
and  only  wanting  railway  communication  to  open  them.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  remedy  for  the  unemployed  and 
even  for  anarchism  mainly  consists  in  the  retention  of  every  exist- 
ing market,  and  the  development  of  every  new  one  we  can  lay  hands 
on.  In  support  of  this  argument,  I  recently  found  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  One  of  the 
representatives  of  that  journal  had  an  interview  with  a  leading 
light  in  the  anarchist  world,  and  was  told  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  anarchists  dreaded  more  than  another,  it  was  that  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  on  to  existing  markets  and  find  new  outlets  for 
colonisation  and  trade,  because  any  relief  to  the  pressure  caused  by 
over-population  and  want  of  employment  would  operate  most  pre- 
judicially against  the  designs  of  the  anarchists.  With  this  opinion 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord,  and  recommend  it  to  your  earnest 
attention. 

The  Ghaibman  :  You  have  heard  that  Sir  Oerald  Portal,  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  Uganda,  has  come  back.  The  other  day 
he  was  entertained  at  Zanzibar  at  a  public  dinner,  and  this  is  wh*t 
he  is  reported  in  the  Gazette  of  Zanzibar  to  have  said : — '*  He  had 
seen  a  country  which  possessed  as  good  and  in  fact  a  better  dimato 
than  England,  where  fine  open  country  and  grassy  uplands 
would  afford  innumerable  playing-fields  for  such  English  sports  as 
football,  and  perfect  pitches  for  cricket ;  a  country  which  he  knew 
would  restore  to  vigour  the  jaded  constitutions  of  his  fellow-coontry* 
men  in  Zanzibar  when  relaxed  by  the  trying  tropical  climate  of 
that  island ;  and  if  by  any  means  he  had  helped  to  place  this 
country  nearer  the  reach  of  the  latter  he  would  feel  that  his  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.'*  How  the  Government  can  hope  to  escape  from 
Uganda  after  that  pronouncement  of  the  Imperial  Gommissionery  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  some 
troubles  in  regard  to  securing  this  country  for  Great  Britain,  but  I 
really  don't  think  we  ought  to  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  gentle* 
men  below  the  gangway ;  for  it  is  notorious,  if  we  do  open  the  oountiy 
it  will  be  immensely  improved,  and  that  those  black  capitaBsts 
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H'Wangay  LoBengulo,  and  others,  will  find  their  property  very  much 
increased  in  yalue  and  may  fairly  be  asked  to  pay  ''  betterment.** 
Some  of  these  sovereigns,  of  course,  in  times  past  have  been  very 
good  men.  The  one  who  reigns  in  Uganda  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  rather 
"  bad  potato,"  but  his  father  M*tesa  was  really  a  very  great  man.  I 
remember  Col.  Grant  saying  that  if  M'tesa  were  still  alive  he  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  king  would  have  been  able  to  turn  out  the 
whole  of  his  people  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  a  railway  to 
Uganda,  and  that  the  thing  would  have  been  done  in  a  very  short 
time.  Captain  Williams,  in  the  very  moderate  Paper  which  he  ha» 
read,  has  said  he  would  in  the  meantime  be  satisfied  with  carrying 
the  railway  half-way.  If  it  be  carried  half-way,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion it  will  be  carried  still  further  in  time  ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  the 
case,  I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  But  I  do  not  think  we  could  look  to  the  making  of  the 
railway  only  one-third  the  distance  as  a  means  altogether  of  light- 
ening the  great  cost  of  transport.  I  think,  when  we  remember  that 
a  country  with  a  small  population  like  that  of  Canada,  then  some 
4^  millions,  managed  to  carry  the  railway  across  the  Continent  in 
five  years,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  British 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  should  guarantee  8  per  cent,  on  a 
sum  that  could  be  raised  in  the  City  in  two  days,  and  might  carry  this 
railway  600  or  700  miles  in  a  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  new  markets.  In  reference  to  the  taking  over  of  the  country,  it 
is  said  by  some  you  should  administer  it  through  Zanzibar ;  but  if 
you  make  Zanzibar  a  solid  concretion,  a  real  State,  you  might  find 
yourselves  rather  in  a  difficulty,  and  might  be  unable  to  interfere 
when  you  wished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  protectorate  means  a 
shadow  and  a  veil  between  actual  British  protectorate  and  the 
name  of  it,  we  have  not  so  much  objection  to  it.  We  might  take  it 
as  an  instalment  and  temporary  arrangement  if  people  at  home  are 
afraid  to  face  a  direct  protectorate  on  account  of  this  little  difficulty 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 
We  might  take  that  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  I  believe 
every  one  of  us  would  rather  hope  and  trust  we  should  manfully 
take  our  part  with  other  Powers  in  the  development  of  Africa. 
Unless  we  can  accept  responsibility  and  ensure  that  slavery  shall 
cease,  and  be  able  to  open  up  the  west,  the  country  had  far  rather 
be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  Unless  the  protectorate  be  real, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  British  Government  will  be  more  than  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  cruelty  in  Africa.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Williams. 
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Uganda, 


We  are  aLso  grateful  to  Captain  Lugard  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion. 

Captain  Williams:  The  Chairman  has  referred  to  my  ser- 
vices in  Africa  in  a  most  kind  way.  I  will  only  say  that  we  both 
of  us  tried  to  do  our  duty  in  the  fkce  of  great  difficulties.  Captain 
Lugard  and  I  are  old  comrades,  and  in  his  name  and  mine  I  beg 
to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  reception  you  have  given  us 
to-night.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  Lord  Lome  in  yoor 
name  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here  to-night  to  preside  at  this 
meeting. 

This  having  been  acknowledged,  the  meeting  terminated* 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  9, 
1894,  when  Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Australian 
Outlook." 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  9 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident  and  6  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edmwul  P,  Godson,  Arthur  C.  Mackenzie,  Qwyn  Vaughan  Morgan. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

James  Alexander  (New  Zealand),  Leicester  P.  Beaufort,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Barrister-at'Law  {British  North  Borneo),  Harry  Franks  (New  South  Wales), 
OereUd  C.  Roosmalecocq  {Ceylon),  Reginald  W.  Wickham  (Ceylon),  Josiah 
WiUianu,  F.B.G.8.  (East  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Peter  Redpath,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle  for  the  Fellows,  were  submitted  and 
approved  as  Auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the  past 
year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaibmam  :  This  is  emphatically  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  existence 
we  have  had  papers  from  a  variety  of  distinguished  individuals  — 
military  and  naval  heroes,  men  of  science  and  art,  statesmen  at  home 
and  from  the  Colonies,  and  travellers  of  experience.  But  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  a  lady, 
a  veritable  heroine ;  and  the  lady  whom  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  introduce  is  so  well  known,  she  has  such  a  high  reputa- 
tion, not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonial 
j/OT^Qn  Qi  tbe  Empire,  th^t  but  V^ry  few  WQr4s  ^X^  n^c^ssfkry  on 
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my  part.  Miss  Shaw's  graphic  descriptions  of  what  she  has  seen  in 
the  various  Colonies  are  replete  with  criticisms  both  admirable 
and  profound,  and  they  have  become  the  text  for  the  stady  of 
statesmen,  historians,  and  philanthropists.  For  this  occasion  Miss 
Shaw  has  written  a  paper  well  worthy  of  her  high  reputation.  There 
is  not  a  page  that  does  not  rivet  attention.  It  is  marked  by  deep 
thought  and  is  interspersed  with  lighter  touches  of  her  pictuxesque 
pen — word-painting  that  might  well  pass  for  copies  of  the  brilliant 
productions  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  a  Burno  Jones.  Without 
detaining  you  further,  I  will  ask  Miss  Shaw  to  read  her  paper  on 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  OUTLOOK. 

In  venturing  to  speak  of  the  Australian  outlook  before  an  audience 
of  which  many  distinguished  members  must  be  much  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  vexed  questions  of  the  public  debt,  the  borrowing  policy, 
the  railway  administration,  the  parliamentary  or  tariff  reform  of  a 
continent  whose  affairs  of  late  have  been  interesting  us  all  so  mofih. 
Vital  as  these  questions  doubtless  are  to  the  future  of  Australia, 
they  have  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  till  there  is  littk  which 
can  be  said  about  them  that  has  not  been  said,  and  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  more  interesting  to-night  to  approach  {he 
Australian  outlook  from  the  general  and  simpler  point  of  view  whieh 
is  suggested  by  personal  observation. 

It  has  been  said  that  Australia  is  uninteresting  because  she  has 
no  past ;  but  the  interest  of  Australia  lies  forward,  not  behind.  It  is 
not  so  much  for  what  she  is,  still  less  for  what  she  has  been ;  it  is 
for  what  she  is  going  to  be  that  the  southern  continent  is  so  pro- 
foundly attractive. 

The  problems  which  she  is  working  out  are  new  problems — some 
of  them  so  new  that  they  have  hardly  shaped  themselves  yet — the 
problems,  not  of  our  children,  but  of  our  grandchildren.  In  thitf 
sense  Australia  is  supremely  interesting ;  for  what  is  to  be  seen  and 
studied  there  to-day  gives  us  the  glimpse  that  we  are  all  constantly 
desirous  to  take  into  the  history  which  is  to  follow  after  our  lime. 
Already  Australia  bears  towards  modem  civilisation  the  position  of 
a  divining  glass  in  which  it  used  to  be  held  that  persons  gifted  with 
second  sight  could  see  the  future.  The  total  population  of  the 
continent  is  less  than  4,000,000,  but  within  the  ocean  ring  which 
girdles  it  developments  of  life  and  thought  are  to  be  studied  under 
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the  influeinde  of  which  generations  of  Englishmen  yet  unborn  will 
carry  on  the  history  of  the  race. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words,  for  anyone  who  has  not  felt  it,  the 
extraordinary  stimulus  which  is  derived  from  the  perpetual  attitude 
ot  expectation.  What  is  it  going  to  be  ?  is  the  question  with  which 
everything  is  approached.  The  future,  with  which  we  languidly  pro- 
fess to  concern  ourselves  in  England,  is  an  intense  and  vivid  reality  in 
Australia.  There  is  no  looking  down,  there  are  no  half -longing 
glances  towards  the  past.  Every  face  is  set  eagerly,  hopefully,  deter- 
minately  forward.  Progress  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole.  Evils  are 
noted  only  as  a  weed  that  has  grown  in  the  night  to  be  uprooted. 
Everything  is  open  to  remedy.  Enduring  misfortune,  permanent 
failure,  is  rejected  from  the  creed  of  the  Australian.  A  young  con- 
tinent lies  blank  before  him  to  carve  his  will  upon,  and  the  air  which 
sweeps  through  his  native  bush  seems  to  carry  with  it  from  Port 
Darwin  to  Port  Phillip  a  buoyant  confidence  that  makes  the  biggest 
Mhemes  seem  trifles  of  fulfilment.  The  extraordinary  elasticity 
with  which  Australia  has  recovered  from  a  financial  crisis  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  throw  her  back  for  a  generation  is  for 
the  moment  a  sufficient  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough,  possibly  more  than  was  at  all 
necessary,  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Australia  to  dispense  with  many 
ordinary  sources  of  attraction,  and  to  claim  to  be  approached  frankly 
in  a  modem  spirit  on  the  modem  ground  upon  which  her  people 
have  elected  to  take  their  stand.  She  alone  of  all  the  continents 
has  no  history.  So  be  it !  She  is  content.  She  offers  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  a  new  history  and  bases  her  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  upon  the  future  which  she  is  shaping  for  herself. 

The  first  strong  impression  in  relation  to  this  future  which  a 
journey  through  Australia  conveys  is  that  while  we  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  thinking,  and  talking  of  the  conti- 
nent as  one,  there  are  in  truth  two  Australias — two  Australias 
which  are  likely  to  modify  each  other  profoundly  as  they  grow  to 
maturity  side  by  side,  and  which  are,  also,  likely  to  develop  totally 
different  social  and  political  problems.  One  is  temperate  Aus- 
tralia, the  other  is  tropical  Australia.  The  life,  the  commerce, 
the  labour,  and  consequently  the  politics,  of  tropical  Australia  will 
of  necessity  be  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  the  life,  the  commerce, 
the  labour,  and  the  politics  of  temperate  Australia. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  southern  part  of  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  appear  to  be  mere  accidental  lines 
p(  politioal  division  running  through  one  area  which  is  essentially 
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the  same)  and  therefore  effaceable  at  will,  the  differenoe  between 
this  district  and  Northern  Queensland,  to  which  no  doubt  the 
northern  territory  of  South  Australia  and  West  Australia  might  be 
added,  strikes  the  stranger  as  absolutely  radical.  The  climate  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  southern  South  Australia  varies 
as  does  the  climate  of  Yorkshire,  Surrey,  and  Devonshire.  Each 
has  its  characteristics  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  are 
fortunately  ready  to  congratulate  themselves,  but  to  the  passing 
visitor  there  seems  to  be  only  such  difference  between  them  as 
you  might  easily  experience  by  spending  Monday  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Wednesday  in  another.  Whereas  between 
them  and  northern  Queensland  certainly — to  take  the  extremes  of 
the  comparison— between  Tasmania  and  Northern  Queensland  there 
is  as  much  difference  as  between  Italy  and  Bussia.  Throughout 
the  whole  journey  from  Adelaide  by  train,  through  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  to  the  Queensland  frontier,  the  features  of  the  scenery  are 
the  same.  Except  where  cultivation  has  modified  the  natural 
characteristics,  grass  and  gum  forests  prevail.  But  from  Brisbane 
northward  the  palm  intervenes,  the  hills  are  clad  with  cedar,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  is  completely  changed,  luxuriant  vegetation 
takes  the  place  of  grass  upon  the  coast,  and  tropical  jungle,  dense 
and  matted,  replaces  the  scant-leaved  gum  tree.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  as  one  looks  from  the  windows  of  the  train  at  the  rapidly 
changing  scene,  that  the  habits,  aims,  and  pursuits  of  the  people 
who  occupy  the  one  country  can  remain  for  many  generations 
identical  with  those  of  the  other.  The  evidences  of  occupation 
which  present  themselves  confirm  the  impression.  Instead  of  the 
English-looking  fruit  orchards  of  South  Australia,  and  the  familiftr 
comlands  and  vuieyards  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
cultivation  which  meets  the  eye  in  Northern  Queensland  is  of 
emerald  green  tracts  of  sugar  cane,  ruddy  acres  of  rose-tinted  pine- 
apple, low-growing  rice  fields,  and  seemingly  limitless  baiiana 
groves.  Mango  orchards  are  common  ;  strange  fruits,  such  as  the 
pommelo,  the  chinee-wampee,  the  Brazilian  cherry,  and  the  rose- 
apple,  mix  with  citrons  and  cinnamon,  papaw  and  tamarinds,  in 
the  gardens.  The  sweetbriar  hedges  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  yellow  flowering  gorse  of  Tasmania  entirely  disappear,  and  slow- 
flowing  streams,  of  which  the  edges  are  plumed  with  palms  and  the 
water  is  often  hidden  by  beds  of  pink  or  purple  lilies,  divide  the 
land.  The  labourers  who  are  engaged  in  producing  these  un- 
familiar crops  are  no  less  strange  tlian  the  natural  features 
of    the   country   itself,     The   wiry,   auburn-haired    Aostraliaoi 
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Irhoee  pale,  regular  features  and  independent  glance  have  im- 
pressed themselves  as  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  type  in  the 
sonthem  colonies,  gives  place  in  the  furrows  of  the  torrid  zone  to 
the  South  Sea  Islander,  who  has  made  his  concession  to  civilisation 
by  putting  on  the  blue  shirt  and  trousers  issued  under  Government 
regulations,  to  black-hatted  industrious  Chinese,  to  Javanese  and 
Japanese,  Malays  and  Singalese,  whose  bright  costumes  harmonise 
with  the  landscape.  And  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  negro 
and  the  Indian  coolie,  who  have  not  yet  made  good  their  footing  on 
the  continent,  there  are  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and 
sugar  plantations  of  almost  every  type  of  people  accustomed  to 
work  under  a  tropical  sun. 

The  jungle  which  grows  upon  the  richest  soil,  and  defies  the 
efforts  of  white  men  to  clear  it,  is  almost  entirely  cleared  by  China- 
men, who  in  return  for  the  service  are  allowed  to  rent  it  at  a  low 
rate  for  a  few  years.  During  those  years  they  cultivate  various 
firoits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  many  of  which  are  introduced  from 
China  and  Japan.  Spices  that  look  like  fruits,  fruits  that  taste  like 
spice,  and  flowers  of  which  the  parent  stock  must  surely  have 
grown,  one  thinks,  upon  an  Oriental  screen,  decorate  their  fertile 
patches,  and  in  spite  of  a  very  limited  market  the  owners  manage, 
as  white  men  have  told  me  with  disgust,  to  make  a  profit  where 
an  Englishman  would  starve.  When  the  short  clearing  lease  is  up, 
the  Chinaman  moves  on  to  clear  more  jungle.  He  leaves  a  garden 
where  he  found  a  wilderness,  and  the  European  owner  of  the  land 
is  proportionately  enriched. 

Though  this  practice  is  common,  and  the  presence  of  Chinamen 
in  the  north  is  marked  by  a  constant  extension  of  cleared  land  avail- 
able for  crops,  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  heard  their  services 
recognised  with  an  expression  of  gratitude.  The  fact  that  the 
service  was  valuable  was  not  denied,  but "  I  don't  like  a  Chinaman" 
was  universally  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  any  thanks.  There  was  no  persecution  of  them,  and 
apparently,  in  the  north,  no  strong  feeling  of  annoyance  in  connec- 
tion with  their  presence  in  the  community.  The  place  they  filled 
appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  be  that  of  excellent  self-acting 
machines,  who  cleared  the  jungle  even  more  efiiciently  and  cheaply 
than  the  Mallee  scrub  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  cleared  by 
the  roller  and  stump-jumping  plough.  The  position  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  nothing  more,  is  the  position  at  present  assigned 
to  the  servile  races  whose  labour  is  made  use  of  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  Queensland.    Only,  in.  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
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humanity,  and  it  may  be  added  also  of  common  sense,  the  cara 
of  these  living  implements  is  made  the  subject  of  very  thckzou^ 
and  minute  regulations. 

This  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  pzoUflms  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  statesmanship  of  tropical  Austmlia  is 
likely  to  be  forced  to  differ  from  that  of  temperate  Australia.  The 
business  of  the  politician  of  temperate  Australia  will  be  to  regulate 
the  working  of  a  constitution  based  upon  universal  sufiiage,  in 
which  every  member  of  the  community,  women  probably  as  well 
as  men,  will  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  seKgovem- 
nient.  The  business  of  the  politician  of  tropical  Australia  will,  on 
the  contrary,  in  all  probability  be  to  find  means  by  which  the  a&ira 
of  a  large  servile  population  may  be  justly  administered  by  a  rela- 
tively small,  and  consequently  aristocratic,  body  of  white  men.  In 
fact,  the  place  of  servile  races  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  big  questions 
of  future  history  which  temperate  Australia  may  refuse  to  consider, 
but  to  which  tropical  Australia  must  join  with  Africa,  Ana,  and 
America  in  finding  an  answer. 

The  portion  of  Queendand  of  which  I  am  speaking  now  is  princi- 
pally the  strip  lying  upon  the  sea-level  between  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  wall  of  mountains  known  as  the  Old  Coast  range 
which  divide  it  from  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior ;  but  what  is 
true  of  it  applies  in  general  terms  to  the  whole  extension  of  the 
tropical  coast  through  the  northern  territory  of  South  Austnlia 
and  West  Australia.  It  is  the  sugar  district;  it  will  some  day 
become  the  cotton  district,  the  tobacco  and  the  rice  district,  the 
coffee  and  the  tea  district  of  an  immensely  rich  Northern  Australia. 
There  is  no  kind  of  tropical  production  which  does  not  appear  to 
flourish  in  profusion  when  it  is  introduced. 

The  most  important  of  the  present  centres  of  cultivation  are 
along  the  coast  from  Brisbane  to  Bundaberg  and  north  of  Bunda* 
berg,  round  Bockhampton,  Mackay,  Towaisville,  the  Bnrdekin 
Delta,  the  Herbert  and  the  Johnstone  Bivers  and  Cairns.  This 
belt  of  about  1,000  miles  practically  limits  the  present  area  of 
sugar  cultivation,  and  it  is  throughout  the  sugar  belt  that  the 
cheap  labour  of  alien  races  is  employed.  Details  of  the  K<tniLlf^ 
question  lie  outside  my  subject  to-night.  I  will  only  say  there- 
fore in  passing  that  the  outcome  of  a  very  careful  personal  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  their  lot  has  been  to  convince  me 
that  in  no  country  which  I  have  yet  visited  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  the  manual  labourer  so  well  provided  for,  so  liberally  paid,  or 
80  carefully  safeguarded  from  oppression,  as  the  South  Sea  Islander 
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employed  in  Queensland.  Whether  it  is  good  for  the  islands  that 
the  majority  of  their  able-bodied  population  should  go  away  to 
work  upon  the  mainland  is  another  question.  I  am  not  for  the 
moment  concerned  with  it.  The  difference  between  a  Kanaka,  a 
Javanese,  or  Malay  labouring  in  the  fields  under  a  tropical  sun  and 
a  white  man  working  under  the  same  conditions  is  as  the  difference 
between  a  humming-bird  and  a  sick  sparrow.  The  one  is  as  bright 
as  the  other  is  dejected.  White  men  can  do  profitably  a  good  deal 
of  the  lighter  and  more  open  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  heavy 
work  under  the  cane  those  whom  I  have  questioned  have  told  me 
more  than  once  that  they  do  not  expect  to  do  much  more  than  half 
the  work  of  a  Kanaka.  On  one  small  plantation  upon  which  they 
were  employed  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  were  all  on  task  work, 
the  Kanakas  finished  in  the  morning  at  half-past  t-en  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  three,  while  the  white  labourers  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  to  do  worked  in  the  morning  until  twelve  and  in  the  later 
part  of  the  day  until  the  moon  rose.  I  was  myself  in  the  fields  and 
noted  the  hour  at  which  the  respective  tasks  were  finished.  This 
fact,  combined  with  the  greater  reliability  of  what  is  generally 
classed  as  servile  labour,  weighs  more  with  employers  than  actual 
cheapness.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Kanaka  is  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Employers  calculate  that  they  cost  about  £40  a 
year,  or  158.  a  week,  each  man  and  woman,  and  the  extremely  favour- 
able conditions  under  which  they  are  able  to  live  for  that  sum 
are  consequences  of  the  climate  and  the  cheapness  of  land  and  food. 
It  seems  on  general  grounds  natural  to  suppose  that  labour  which 
is  produced  in  the  tropics  should  be  suitable  to  tropical  requirements, 
and  without  wishing  to  prejudge  the  immediate  development  of 
future  events,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  late  reor- 
ganisation of  the  sugar  industry  that  the  small  growers  who  are 
encouraged  under  the  new  system  to  take  up  land  have  begmi  to 
realise  that  it  pays  them  better  to  employ  Kanakas  and  cultivate 
land  for  themselves  than  to  work  for  wages,  however  good,  imder 
someone  else.  On  the  Herbert  Biver  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mackay  there  are  already  settlements  of  men  who,  from  the  position 
of  ploughmen,  carpenters,  and  labourers,  have  become  owners  of 
fiaxms  of  100  or  160  acres  in  extent,  and  employ  from  eight  to  ten 
Kanakas  apiece,  earning  for  themselves  a  gross  income  of  £800  to 
ifilyOOO  a  year. 

When  this  system  becomes  imiversal,  and  the  present  race  of 
white  labourers  becomes  converted,  as  it  may,  into  a  future 
faee  of  white  masters,  employing  coloured  labour  freely  over 
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an  imm^nde  area,  the  real  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  labour  may  be 
employed  will  be  likely  to  arise.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand 
in  the  face  of  these  the  reluctance  with  which  the  leaders  of  opinion 
in  temperate  Australia  are  disposed  to  regard  any  relaxation  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  immigration  of  alien  labour  is  admitted.  M^i 
who  are  accustomed  to  govern  themselves  and  to  respect  the  sdf- 
goveming  power  in  others  have  no  wish  to  complicate  their  ooniti- 
tutional  machinery  by  the  introducbion  of  an  inferior  mass  of  peojde 
who  must  be  both  governed  and  protected.  But  the  developments 
of  history  do  not  wait  permanently  upon  the  will  of  statesmen, 
however  able,  nor,  we  may  believe,  upon  the  will  of  labour  parties, 
however  powerful.  There  are  forces  of  nature  so  irresistible  that 
the  strongest  opposition  must  go  down  before  them,  and  if  such 
forces  are  declaring,  as  some  people  think  they  are,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  inferior  by  a  superior  race  in  Northern  Australia,  the 
ability  of  North  Australian  statesman  will  inevitably  before  long  be 
engaged  in  finding  the  means  by  which  the  relations  of  the  two 
races  can  be  most  desirably  governed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  if  North  Queensland  obtains  the  political 
separation  for  which  it  is  agitating,  the  nucleus  of  the  development 
of  tropical  Australia  will  have  been  formed,  and  the  creation  of 
other  tropical  Colonies,  in  which  the  habits  of  thought,  the  aims, 
and  the  traditions  will  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  existing 
Australian  communities,  will  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  say,  even  passingly,  that  in  no 
part  of  tropical  Australia  can  the  white  man  work.  Behind  the 
coast  lands  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  comes  the  mountain  wall 
which  may  be  said  roughly  to  encircle  the  whole  continent.  This 
wall  contains  the  mineral  wealth  of  Australia,  and  upon  it  is  the 
white  man's  throne.  In  Queensland  there  are  two  main  plateaux, 
one  at  the  southern  and  one  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  coast 
range — both  of  them  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  both  of 
them  of  great  extent,  and  both  of  them  eminently  suited  in  soil, 
climate,  natural  wealth,  and  the  beauty  and  charm  of  their  sur- 
roundings for  the  settlement  of  a  large  white  population.  All 
along  the  range  between  them  the  mining  centres  are  fitted  for 
occupation  by  white  races,  who  can  work  easily  in  the  dry  and 
bracing  air.  Behind  the  wall  the  interior  of  the  country  is  one  vast 
extent  of  rolling  grass  plain,  lightly  timbered,  where,  at  present, 
men  are  rare,  and  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which  are  to  be  counted 
by  millions,  roam  at  will.    The  whole  of  this  vast  territory  needs 
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only  Bufficient  water  to  become  capable  of  sustaining  multitudes 
of  men.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  seems  to  have  become 
apparent  that  Nature,  so  lavish  in  every  other  respect,  has 
not  omitted  this  essential  gift.  She  has  only  stored  in  the  cool 
depths  of  the  earth  what  would  have  evaporated  upon  the  surface, 
and  under  the  greater  part  of  the  sandstone  formation  immense  beds 
of  artesian  water  have  been  found. 

Many  of  the  principal  stations  have  now  artesian  bores  which 
guarantee  their  cattle  against  droughts  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  surface  water,  and  few  sights  on  a  station  are  prettier  than  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thirsty  flocks  when  the  fountain  is  set  playing, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  down  its  prepared  channels  for 
them  to  drink.  At  Charleville,  where  the  Government  bore  had 
to  be  carried  down  for  1,800  feet,  the  water  rises  in  a  magnificent 
jet  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  sunshine  playing  on  the 
spray  creates  a  perpetual  rainbow,  under  which  8,000,000  gallons 
can  be  poured  out  every  day.  There  are  now  few  important 
bush  townships  in  which  bores  are  not  being  sunk,  and  though  as 
yet  the  water  has  been  insufficiently  utilised,  the  possibilities  which 
its  existence  introduces  are  almost  too  great  in  magnitude  to  be 
estimated.  It  is  conceivable  that  what  has  been  hitherto  a  pastoral 
country,  counting  its  extent  by  thousands  of  square  miles  instead 
of  acres,  may  under  the  influence  of  these  fertilising  streams  be 
transformed  into  an  agricultural  country  with  homesteads  elbowing 
each  other  upon  its  plains.  If  this  picture  of  close  cultivation  were 
at  any  future  time  to  become  a  reality,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  work  would  be  most  profitably  done  by 
white  or  by  coloured  labour.  The  main  fact  which  is,  I  fancy, 
beyond  dispute  to  anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  travel  in 
Northern  Australia,  is  that  if  the  tropical  half  of  the  continent  be  left 
free  to  develop  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  its  nature 
and  situation,  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  which  could  be  safely  set 
to  the  addition  which  it  may  make  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Wealth  is  the  distinctively,  to  some  people  the  objectionably, 
modem  characteristic  of  Australia.  Whatever  some  financial  critics 
may  say —and  I  am  trying  to-night  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a 
single  figure—  the  wealth  of  the  continent  is  simply  prodigious.  It 
is  not  that  she  has  a  Mount  Morgan  mine  in  which  gold  seems  at 
a  far  distant  period  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  some  underground 
store  almost  as  freely  as  the  water  of  the  Charleville  bore  is  leaping 
up  to-day.  It  is  not  that  she  has  a  phenomenal  horse-shoe  of  silver 
ftt  Broke))  HiU  from  which  something  like  one-fifteenth  of  the 
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annual  silver  oatpat  of  the  world  is  prodaoed,  or  that,  if  all  lata 
reports  are  true,  she  has  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  third  marvel  xa 
the  copper  deposit  of  Mount  LyaJl  in  Tasmania.  It  is  not  thai 
throughout  the  old  rocks  of  the  coast  range  coal  and  tin  and  the  more 
homely  minerals  alternate  with  abounding  gold ;  that  fresh  beds  of 
mineral  wealth  are  being  opened  every  day ;  that  diamonds  and  mbieSf 
topazes  and  emeralds  are  scattered  through  her  hills  ;  that  even  in 
the  sandstone  plains  of  the  interior,  where  no  gems  were  looked  for, 
opals  wait  to  be  picked  up ;  or  that  the  warm  waters  which  wash 
her  shores  bring  pearls  and  coral  in  their  waves.  These  are  mere 
incidents  in  her  good  fortune.  Her  true  wealth  lies  in  the  conmion 
earth.  As  with  her  political,  so  with  her  natural  history.  The 
virgin  continent  has  spent  herself  in  no  efforts  in  the  past.  She 
has  produced  neither  the  varied  vegetation  nor  the  immense 
mammalia  of  the  prehistoric  periods  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
but,  isolated  by  the  oceans  which  surround  her,  she  has  remained 
apart  from  the  general  evolution  and  reserved  herself  whcdly  fat 
futurity.  The  savage  races  which  haunted  her  western  forests  had 
no  message  of  life  for  her.  She  has  waited  for  the  best  thathistoiy 
has  produced,  and  now  at  last,  wedded  to  cultivation,  she  seems 
destined  to  become  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  wealth  of  half  a 
world. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  bo  planted  in  the  soil  that  will  not  grow.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  oriental  fruits  of  the  tropics.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  without  what  must  seem  exaggeration  of  the  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty  of  the  English  fruits  which  flourish  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  At  Orange,  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  I  was  given  cherries,  black  and 
white,  which  seemed  more  like  Orleans  plums  and  those  little  red 
and  white  apples  that  we  see  wrapped  in  silver  paper  in  the  fruit* 
erers*  shops,  than  like  any  cherries  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  were  exquisite  in  flavour  and  sweetness,  and  the  orchards  on 
either  side  of  the  roads  were  weighed  down  with  the  heavy  crop. 
In  Victoria  all  the  small  fruits  were  equally  plentiful  and  equally  fine. 
By  the  time  1  reached  South  Australia  the  summer  was  more  ad- 
vanced, the  vintage  was  beginning,  and  the  country  all  red  and  gold 
with  fruit  suggested  no  other  comparison  than  the  land  of  Canaan 
as  we  used  to  read  of  it  in  our  childhood.  Acres  of  vines  spreading 
up  the  hill-sides,  the  summits  crowned  with  chestnut  woods  and 
apples,  the  hollows  flUed  to  overflowing  with  plums  and  pears,  peach 
trees,  apricots  and  medlars,  and  every  fruit  that  ripens  in  an  English 
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garden.  Olive  trees  bordered  an  avenue  here  and  there,  and  oranges 
were  everywhere  showing  yellow  against  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
orange  groves.  The  Tintara  vineyard,  of  which  we  see  advertisements 
on  all  the  railway-station  walls,  is  in  this  portion  of  South  Australia, 
and  a  branch  vineyard  is  within  an  easy  drive  of  Adelaide.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  visited  it  the  thermometer  registered  105°  in  the 
shade.  In  the  blazing  sun  of  the  hill-sides  oxen  were  dragging 
waggons  filled  with  the  white  and  purple  fruit,  and  I  remember 
gratefully  a  certain  cool,  dimly-lighted  cellar  ^where  on  a  table 
beside  wine  of  a  kind  which,  with  all  his  enterprise,  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Burgoyne  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  public,  there 
were  heaped  bimches  of  various  sorts  of  grapes.  Possibly  they  were 
selected  bunches  ;  I  only  know  that  when  I  was  asked  to  take  one 
away  I  had  some  difficulty  in  lifting  it,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  Nor  could  this  have  been  very  un- 
usual, for  at  the  hotel  just  such  a  pyramid  was  put  down  before  me 
every  morning  for  breakfast. 

The  wine  industry  of  South  Australia  points,  almost  as  strongly 
as  the  sugar  industry  of  Queensland,  the  radical  difference  which 
exists  between  the  present  requirements  of  temperate  and  tropical 
Australia.  Both  industries  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  country,  both  are  in  every  way  native  to  the  soil,  but  while 
the  crying  need  of  the  one  is  at  this  moment  cheap  and  plentiful 
labour,  the  equally  pressing  necessity  of  the  other  is  skilled  Euro- 
pean labour.  The  immense  area,  the  suitable  soil,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly steady  climate  of  Australia,  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wine.  It  is  believed  that  the  very  best  kinds  of 
European  wine  can  be  rivalled  there,  if  not  surpassed,  and  that  if 
the  technical  perfection  of  manufacture  were  once  attained,  the  in- 
variability of  the  climatic  conditions  would  almost  entirely  do  away 
with  the  European  fluctuations  of  good  years  and  bad  years,  thus 
giving  to  Australian  vintages  the  superiority  of  unfailing  trust- 
worthiness. If  so  there  would  be  practically  no  limits  to  the  value 
of  the  trade.  But  in  order  to  achieve  this  result  the  utmost  care 
and  knowledge  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  wine,  and  the 
successful  producers  are  those  who  have  placed  their  wine-presses 
under  the  supervision  of  highly-paid  European  experts. 

It  is  felt  that  the  success  of  the  wine  industry  depends  upon  the 
introduction  of  these  experts  in  sufficient  number,  and  far  from 
any  inclination  to  employ  cheap  labour  in  the  vineyards,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  place  the  vines  as  well  as  the  making  of  wine 
under  the  care  of  experts.    The  deliberate  intention  everywhere 
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expressed  was  not  to  compete  with  the  cheap  wines  of  Algeria  and 
other  markets  of  low  class  labour,  but  to  employ  the  best  labour 
that  could  be  got,  and  to  do  everything  which  trained  intelligence  can 
suggest  to  produce  wine  which  shall  compete  with  the  best  wines  ot 
the  world.  Throughout  temperate  Australia  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  fruit  and  wine  growing,  and  what  is  generally  known  as 
'  intense  culture  "  under  conditions  of  artificial  irrigation,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  movements  that  is  to  be  observed  is  the 
tendency  to  place  upon  the  land  a  higher  class  of  intelligence  than 
has  ever  before  been  associated  with  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
future  "rustic"  of  Australia  will  be  the  descendant  of  two  classes 
who  form  at  present  the  most  striking  elements  of  Australian 
society.  There  is  the  workman  who  is  determined  to  better  his 
condition  and  to  leave  his  family  in  a  happier  position  than  that  to 
which  he  himself  was  bom,  but  who  does  not  intend  to  cease  to  be 
a  workman ;  and  there  is  the  gentleman  who  is  prepared  to  accept 
manual  labour,  but  who  dees  not  intend  for  that  to  cease  to  be  a 
gentleman.  These  two  classes  meet  on  equal  terms  upon  the  land, 
especially  in  the  irrigation  colonies  where  science  and  training  are 
useless  without  the  practical  quality  of  industry,  and  industry  alone 
without  intelligence  is  out  of  coimt.  Each  class  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  other.  In  some  districts,  where  neighbours  are  rare,  they 
intermingle  freely.  Their  material  position  is  already  often  fairly 
equal,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  these  new  groups  of  population  the 
foundation  of  a  very  valuable  society  of  the  future. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  irrigation  and  its  effect  upon  the  cul- 
tivators as  well  as  upon  the  soil.  The  general  result,  as  one  may 
study  it  in  Australia,  throws  rather  a  curious  and  interesting  light 
upon  the  history  of  some  of  the  oldest  civilisations.  We  were 
taught  when  we  were  young  that  the  reason  why  the  populations 
of  Egypt,  India,  and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor  were  so  much 
more  early  civilised  than  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  was 
that  the  soil  of  those  coimtries  being  fertile  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  more  easily  obtained,  and  people  began  soon  to  have  leisure  to 
develop  their  higher  powers.  Exactly  the  same  process  is  now  at 
work  on  those  portions  of  new  land,  of  which  the  fertility  is  doubled 
or  trebled  by  means  of  irrigation ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  fact  that 
necessaries  are  easy  to  procure  which  gives  men  leisure,  and 
disposes  them  to  the  higher  forms  of  cultivation.  It  is  that 
on  highly  productive  land  a  much  smaller  portion  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  number  of  persons;  consequently 
men  live  nearer  together,  and  they  are  able  to   employ  their 
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leisure  in  Social  intercourse,  which  is  at  once  natural  and 
matnally  stimulating.  It  is  a  feature  of  life  in  new  countries 
which  is,  I  think,  worth  dwelling  upon,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  young  Englishmen,  and  I  hope  some  day 
English  women,  who  may  go  from  the  accustomed  amenities  of  a 
closely  populated  country  to  settle  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  to  be 
observed  in  its  highest  development  in  irrigation  settlements  where 
land  will  yield  a  return  of  £80  an  acre,  and  ten  acres  will  support 
a  modest  family.  But  it  is  also  generally  true  as  between  the 
pastoral  and  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  pastoral  districts  are  those  in  which,  for  any  reason,  land 
has  not  yet  become  valuable  for  other  than  grazing  purposes,  and 
immense  tracts  are  usually  held  under  lease.  The  largest  station 
which  I  visited  was  1,500  square  miles  in  extent,  and  carried  500,000 
sheep ;  the  smallest  was  220  square  miles,  and  carried  66,000  sheep 
and  5,000  cattle.  During  a  drive  of  500  miles  in  the  bush,  although 
I  was  on  station  land  the  whole  way,  I  only  crossed  twelve 
stations.  It  is  easier  to  speak  of,  than  to  imagine,  the  oppressive 
isolation  of  life  without  any  family  ties  in  the  out-stations  of 
those  immense  estates.  Two  boundary  riders  may  share  a  hut. 
Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
no  other  living  creatures.  One  of  these  men  may  be  a  decent 
fellow,  the  other  a  ruffian,  or  one  may  be  possibly  an  English 
gentleman,  the  other  a  man  who  at  home  would  have  occupied  the 
position  of  his  father's  herd.  Their  main  occupation  is  to  ride  for 
miles  and  miles  every  day.  They  come  in  at  night  hungry  and 
tired  to  find  no  food  cooked  till  they  cook  it,  no  beds  made  till  they 
make  them,  no  house  cleaned  till  they  clean  it.  Half  the  time  they 
are  too  tired.  They  eat  cold  meat  from  yesterday's  joints,  and  roll 
into  unmade  beds,  glad  in  the  morning  to  leave  the  dirty  shelter 
which  they  have  no  courage  to  keep  clean.  Of  course  this  picture 
varies.  Where  a  man  and  his  companion  chance  to  be  congenial, 
or  where  the  out-stations,  as  is  the  case  on  some  estates,  are 
properly  appointed,  life  may  be  less  disagreeable  in  its  daily  detail, 
but  the  general  facts  of  solitude  and  the  absence  of  legitimate 
pleasure  remain.  Few  men  can  bear  the  strain  without  mental 
and  moral  degradation,  and  I  was  told  again  and  again  by  pastoral- 
ists  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  subject  their  own  sons  to 
the  trial. 

The  difference  between  such  a  condition  of  things  and  the  life  of 
the  agricultural  districts  is  made  very  apparent  in  any  of  the  more 
closely  populated   fertile  centres    of    New  South  Wales,  South 
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Australia,  or  Victoria.  Scientific  fruit-growing,  wine-making, 
dairying,  all  offer  examples  of  the  best  sort  of  settlement.  But 
nowhere  can  it  be,  perhaps,  more  fairly  appreciated  than  in  the  new 
mallee  country  of  Victoria.  There,  in  a  comparatively  remote 
portion  of  the  Colony,  away  from  the  influences  of  railways  and 
seaports,  and  under  conditions  which  differ  in  no  other  important 
respect  from  the  conditions  of  the  pastoral  industry,  it  has  been 
found  that  land  which  was  once  thought  worthless  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  farms  of  from  600  to  1,000 
acres  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Though  the  life  is  necessarily 
rough,  though  everything  is  as  new  as  in  three-year-old  agricultural 
settlements  it  must  needs  be,  there  is  nothing  which  need  prevent 
an  English  or  Australian  gentleman  from  sending  his  son  with 
confidence  to  earn  his  living. 

On  the  edges  of  the  still  uncleared  mallee  copse  little  home- 
steads are  springing  up  side  by  side,  and  as  the  mallee  retreats 
before  the  advances  of  the  roller  and  the  stump -jumping  plough 
fresh  links  are  added  to  the  chain  of  civilisation.  The  fact  that 
a  man  can  walk  across  his  own  five  hundred  acres  and  find  a 
neighbour  interested  in  the  same  pursuits  upon  the  next  lot,  and 
that  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  counting  among  all  his  neighbours 
at  least  one  or  two  of  his  own,  or  of  a  perhaps  higher  mental 
calibre,  makes  an  extraordinary  difference  to  life.  There  are  books 
to  read,  there  are  papers  to  discuss,  there  is  your  neighbour's 
opinion  to  consider.  The  houses  at  present  are  mostly  log  huts, 
but  they  have  their  flower  garden  and  orchard,  their  fence  and 
their  gate,  their  pine  tree  or  other  distinctive  feature.  There  is  no 
labouring  population  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Everyone  is  young, 
and  everyone,  whether  he  be  a  ploughman  or  an  undergraduate,  is 
working  for  himself.  The  general  tone  is  of  a  prosperous,  intelli- 
gent, self-respecting  independence,  and  of  a  consequently  enlarged 
plane  of  interest  which  enables  the  man  who  appears  to  be  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  varieties  of  American  ploughs  at  one  moment  to 
be  equally  keen  upon  the  diversities  of  American  poets  in  the  next. 
One  of  the  needs  of  the  society  appeared  to  me  to  be  young 
unmarried  women,  and  in  visiting  the  homesteads  and  finding 
young  men  engaged,  as  they  easily  may  be,  in  washing  dishes, 
scrubbing  kitchen  tables,  feeding  the  fo(vls,  or  attending  to  the 
flower  garden,  one  cannot  but  think  that  for  such  colonisation  as 
this  there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
girls  of  big  families  to  accompany  their  brothers.  Many  and  many 
an  English  girl  wko,  unless  she  marries,  has  no  other  prospect  at 
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home  than  to  be  a  governess  or  a  telegraph  clerk,  would,  I  believe, 
be  glad  to  go  out  under  the  safe  guardianship  of  her  brother, 
sharing  his  hardships,  mitigating  the  first  loneliness  of  the  great 
wrench,  which  is  the  cause  perhaps  of  more  of  the  recklessness  of 
young  Englishmen  abroad  than  has  ever  been  admitted,  and  taking 
her  part  in  that  most  entertaining  of  natural  interests,  the  creation 
of  a  home.  No  healthy,  sensible  girl  fears  work.  It  is  the  dulness 
of  the  left-behind  which  makes  so  many  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances are  not  altogether  prosperous  discontented. 

Such  a  settlement  as  that  of  the  mallee  country  in  Victoria  is 
essentially  characteristic  of  temperate  Australia.  The  rich  lands  of 
Northern  Queensland  allow  of  even  closer  settlement,  for  100  acres 
under  sugar  will  probably  give  as  valuable  a  return  as  1,000  acres 
under  wheat.  This  close  settlement  will  not  fail  to  produce  a 
high  level  of  civilisation  of  its  own,  but  the  employment  of  an 
inferior  class  of  labour  not  only  introduces  an  entirely  new  element 
of  population,  it  will  evidently  modify  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  character  of  the  governing  race.  If  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  may  be  drawn  from  existing  indications,  I  should  say  that 
temperate  Australia  is  destined  to  represent  the  democratic,  and 
tropical  Australia  the  aristocratic,  forces  of  the  continent.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  objected  that  the  labour  party  is  as  strong  in 
Northern  Queensland  as  in  any  other  portion  of  Australia,  and  that, 
far  from  being  aristocratic  in  her  tendencies,  the  danger  is  that 
Northern  Queensland  should  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  labour 
vote.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  intel- 
ligent Australian  labourer,  converted  into  an  employer,  will  resist 
any  more  than  his  predecessors,  under  more  or  less  similar  circum- 
stances, have  resisted  natural  influences  which  tend  to  develop  the 
aristocratic  sentiment.  He  will  find  himself  a  landowner,  a 
master,  a  voter,  a  producer  of  wealth,  in  other  words  a  member  of 
a  privileged  class  enjoying  certain  dignities  and  acknowledging 
certain  responsibilities.  The  instincts  of  a  leader  are  not  so 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  men  of  English  race  that  they  are  likely 
under  such  conditions  to  remain  dormant.  Australia  has  already 
given  us  a  democra(3y  which  is  good.  It  is  within  the  possibilities 
of  her  future  that  she  may  yet  give  us  an  aristocracy  which  is 
better. 

Looking  at  the  broad  issues  of  Australian  history  the  division 
of  ttie  continent  into  tropical  and  temperate  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  great  political,  and  land  settlement  the  great  social, 
ifnedtioii  of   the  future.     These   two   either   include  wholly  cht 
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affect  all  the  more  familiar  sabjects  of  controversy  or  discussion 
with  which  we  are  occupied  every  day.  The  sessions  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Parliaments  in  the  year  which  has  just  closed  were  almost 
entirely  taken  up  with  questions  of  finance  and  land  settlement. 
It  is  because  the  lesson  of  the  crisis  has  been  that  finance  and  land 
settlement  are,  in  fact,  the  same  things.  I  have  tried  to  touch  for 
a  moment  on  the  principal  sources  of  Australian  wealth.  All  of 
them  are  in  the  soil.  What  Australia  needs  is  that  they  should  be 
dug  out  of  the  soil,  and  so  placed  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 
How  best  to  get  labour  into  direct  operation  upon  her  natural  wealth 
is  the  problem  which  she  has  set  herself  to  solve.  She  is  attempting 
it  in  ways  which  have  not  yet  been  tried  elsewhere.  The  Bills  for 
the  establishment  of  village  settlements,  co-operative  communities 
homestead  associations,  and  labour  colonies  which  passed  into 
law  last  year  are  nearly  all  of  them  accompanied  by  provisions 
under  which  Government  funds  may  be  used  to  advance 
loans  on  mortgage  to  cultivators  desirous  of  taking  up  the 
land.  The  theory  of  the  movement  is  that,  as  the  Government 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  improved  value  that  labour  will 
give  to  the  land,  it  runs  practically  no  financial  risk  in  putting 
labour  under  certain  carefully  defined  conditions  upon  the  land. 
If  this  theory  be  proved  to  bo  correct,  and  the  movement  should 
take  dimensions  of  any  importance,  the  back  of  the  unemployed 
difficulty  will  be  broken  not  only  for  Australia  but  for  the  Empire. 
As  the  problem  stands  at  present,  we  have  on  the  one  side  in  all 
crowded  centres  a  surplus  of  hands  and  a  deficiency  of  bread  and 
money.  Mr.  Giffens's  statistics  go,  I  think,  to  prove  that  we  pro- 
duce every  day  in  England  alone  1,200  pairs  of  arms  more  than  we 
want,  assuming  the  present  density  of  population  to  be  sufficient.  We 
have  on  the  other  side  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
immense  beds  of  natural  wealth  :  corn  and  meat  and  wine  and  gold 
are  waiting  only  for  hands  to  bring  them  out  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  lie.  The  question  is  one  of  intelligent  organisation.  How  to 
get  this  labour  on  to  that  land?  If  it  were  solved  our  surplus 
pairs  of  arms  should  become  no  less  valuable  as  an  export  to  us  than 
surplus  wool  or  mutton  is  to  Australia.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
with  the  factors  of  the  sum  so  plain,  and  the  need  to  find  the  solution 
so  pressing,  it  should  remain  for  ever  without  an  answer. 

Australia,  at  least,  is  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  find  the  answer. 
The  want  of  capital,  it  is  said,  is  the  great  difficulty.  Again,  intel- 
ligence replies  that  capital  to  invest  in  a  really  profitable  enterprise 
can  never  be  long  wanting.    Apart,  this  labour  and  that  wealth  are 
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useless.  Together,  they  become  practically  priceless,  and  can  well 
a£ford  to  pay  for  the  little  link  which  joins  them.  Australia,  where 
the  wealth  that  is  in  her  soil  is  better  known  than  it  can  be  any- 
where else,  has  not  feared  to  act  upon  this  view.  The  little  link 
is  to  be  supplied.  The  cultivator,  it  is  presumed,  will  in  his 
bettered  circumstances  be  able  to  repay  both  capital  and  interest.  But 
if  the  experiment  succeeds,  Australia  will  want  labour  for  generations 
to  come.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  refusal  to  admit  the  working- 
man.  He  will  be  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  national  wealth.  His 
presence  will  be  as  much  desired  as  it  is  now  in  some  circles 
dreaded.  For  he  will  no  longer  hang  about  the  towns  dividing 
with  an  already  overstocked  labour  market  the  small  amount  of 
what  may  be  called  secondary  employment,  which  the  wants  of 
civilisation  provide  for  those  who  have  the  skill  to  satisfy  them. 
He  ¥dll  go  straight  out  upon  the  land  and  produce  wealth  where 
there  was  none  before.  There  need  be  practically  no  limit  to  the 
employment  of  this  class  of  labour  until  every  acre  of  unoccupied 
land  is  not  only  taken  up,  but  producing  all  that  science  and  nature 
can  enable  it  to  produce. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  temperate  Australia  the  labour 
which  is  likely  to  be  employed  upon  land  will  be  of  an  in- 
creasingly high  intellectual  level.  I  think  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  conditions  of  agricultural  occupation  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  become  agreeable,  and  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  if  these  State  experiments  in  land  settlement  succeed, 
and  it  comes  to  be  generally  known  in  England  that  an  intelli- 
gent workman  has  only  to  go  out  to  Australia  in  order  to  find 
himself  after  a  few  months'  residence  qualified  to  take  up 
land  under  Australian  laws,  to  borrow  money  upon  that  land  from 
Government,  and  then  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  working  his  way  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  landowner,  the  first  effect  of  the 
movement  may  be  to  deprive  us  rather  of  our  better  class  labouring 
population  than  of  those  nondescript  masses  who  are  at  present 
classed  under  the  name  of  **  the  unemployed.*'  It  will  be  in  the  first 
instance  our  loss,  and  correspondingly  Australia's  gain.  But  if  by 
such  a  general  moving  onwards  a  lower  layer  of  English  labour 
rises  to  take  the  place  from  which  in  the  present  fierce  press  of 
competition  it  is  squeezed  out,  and  room  is  made  by  a  natural 
easing  of  the  situation  for  inferior  labour  in  the  cheap  ranks,  to 
which  alone  it  can  aspire,  a  very  great  contribution  will  surely  have 
been  made  to  the  settlement  of  the  social  questions  that  now 
agitate  the  world. 
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I  have,  I  hope,  indicated  some  reasons  for  believing  fliai 
the  Australian  outlook  is  one  which  promises  prosperity  and 
interest  to  Australia,  and  is  at  the  same  time  replete  with  pos- 
sibilities of  general  advantage  to  the  Empire.  These  are  the 
possibilities  which  render  the  consideration  of  Imperial  ques- 
tions so  intimately  and  engrossingly  attractive.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
are  constantly  told  by  social  reformers,  that  the  difficulty  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  is  the  want  of  room ;  if  by  expansion  we  can  give 
the  room  and  then  find  that  the  people  of  our  own  race  in  all 
portions  of  the  world  where  they  are  organising  the  development 
of  this  expanded  Empire  are  in  very  truth  providing  opportunity  for 
the  happier,  healthier,  more  intelligent,  and  more  prosperous  life  of 
the  multitude ;  that  natural  conditions,  instead  of  being  against,  are 
in  these  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  majority  ;  that  children  bom 
hereafter  will  have  their  chances  of  being  bom  to  joy  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  civilisation  which  this 
century  has  witnessed — then,  I  think,  we  may  legitimately  feel  that 
the  work  of  Empire-making  is  work  in  which  none  of  us  need  be 
ashamed  to  join. 

Australia  is  specially  interesting  as  a  field  of  social  development, 
and  I  have  been  asked  to-night  to  speak  of  Australia.  But  bad  I 
been  asked  to  speak  of  South  Africa  or  of  Canada,  there  would  have 
been  no  less  to  say  of  the  always  increasing  value  of  these  great 
Colonial  groups.  Each  has  its  problems  no  less  interesting  tha& 
those  of  Australia,  and  there  is  one  question  common  to  the  out- 
look of  all  three  which  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  Australian 
future  without  touching.  It  is  the  question  of  separation  from  the 
Empire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
enjoyed  the  opportimity  of  free  discussion  in  AustraUa  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  occupies  much  local  thought.  Some  of  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  rising  generation  are  centred  upon  the  ideal, 
which  they  believe  to  be  a  patriotic  and  disinterested  one,  of  an 
entirely  independent  national  life.  The  radical  democratic  ideal 
may,  I  think,  generally  be  said  to  favour  separation.  A  good  deal 
of  the  mature  liberal  thought  of  Australia  preserving  the  remem- 
brance of  what  used  to  be  resented  as  undue  interference  from 
home  in  local  affairs,  and  not  fully  recognising  perhaps  how  entirely 
any  desire  to  interfere  has  passed  from  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  is  disposed  also  to  nourish  the  belief  that  the  best  possibilities 
of  the  Australian  future  can  only  be  attained  under  conditions  of 
complete  freedom  from  Imperial  restrictions. 
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These  different  currents  of  thought,  although  restrained  by  practi- 
cal considerations  from  any  possibility  of  becoming  effective,  at  pre- 
sent are  very  strong.  They  carry  with  them  some  of  the  most 
thoroughly  respect-worthy  sections  of  Australian  opinion,  and  they 
deserve  very  serious  consideration.  Against  them  there  is  still,  fortu- 
nately, from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  to  be  put  what  may,  I  think,  at  present 
be  described  as  a  much  stronger  collective  body  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  continuance  of  the  Imperial  tie.  The  question  of  the  future  is. 
Which  of  these  two  bodies  is  hkely  to  gain  in  strength  ?  To  us,  as 
English  people,  it  is  a  question  which  outbalances  in  importance  every 
other  that  can  be  asked  about  Australia.  We  should  like  to  know  for 
certain  when  we  speak  of  Australia  whether  we  are  speaking  of  our  own 
country  or  not.  If  not,  we  must  necessarily  approach  Australian  ques- 
tions in  a  different  spirit.  The  wonder  and  the  wealth  of  the  new 
continent  will  be  always  interesting,  but  they  will  be  no  longer  our 
concern.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Australia  is  to  remain  with  us,  and 
the  Empire,  at  the  creation  of  which  we  are  assisting,  is  to  bo 
the  inheritance  of  our  children,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing which  concerns  us  more  intimately  than  the  future  of  this  vast 
estate. 

The  prospect  which  is  involved  is  equally  important  to  all 
citizens  of  the  existing  Empire.  It  presents  to  all  of  us,  whichever 
portion  of  the  Empire  we  inhabit,  exactly  the  same  alternative  of 
being  the  citizens  of  a  greater  or  a  smaller  State,  and  of  bearing  our 
part  in  a  greater  or  a  smaller  national  life.  We  cannot  lose 
Australia  without  Australia  also  losing  us.  If  the  question  of  the 
predominance  of  the  forces  which  make  for  unity  or  for  separation 
is  the  most  important  of  all  questions  for  us  in  the  Australian  out- 
look, it  is  no  less  important  for  Australia.  I  think  that  few  thought- 
ful Australians  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  absolutely  decided 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  event.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  reckon  up  the  forces  on  either  side,  and  endeavour  to  clear  our 
minds  a  little  as  to  tlie  causes  which  tend  to  produce  or  to  develop 
them. 

Such  a  task  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  Paper,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  among  what  must  have  been  regarded 
once  as  the  natural  forces  making  for  disintegration,  which  seems 
likely  to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  influences  of  modern  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  each 
other.  I  fancy  that  no  traveller  round  the  Empire  can  fail  to  be 
fltmck  with  the  fact  that,  while  each  of  the  outlying  parts  knows 
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something  of  England,  and  takes  interest  in  ivhat  happens  at  home, 
none  of  them  know  or  care  anything  for  each  other.  Canada  knows 
nothing  of  Australia,  Austraha  ignores  South  Africa,  South  Africa 
is  profoundly  indifferent  to  them  hoth.  This  state  of  feeling,  if  it 
continued,  must  end  in  disintegration.  But  the  signs  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  not  continue.  Not  many  years  ago  we  were  nearly  as 
ignorant  here  of  all  the  Colonies  as  they  are  now  of  each  other. 
The  development  of  easy  and  rapid  conmiunication,  bringing  with  it 
an  immense  increase  in  our  Colonial  trade,  has  relegated  that  state 
of  things  to  ancient  history.  The  affairs  of  the  Colonies  are  watched 
here  now  with  an  interest  which  grows  greater  every  day.  The 
same  causes  seem  likely  to  bring  about  the  same  result  between 
the  Colonies  themselves.  Inter-Imperial  communication  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  In  the  year  which  has  just  closed  it  has  been, 
for  the  first  time,  made  possible  to  travel  by  steam  round  the 
world  without  touching  any  but  British  territory.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Canadian-AustraUan  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney 
and  Vancouver  has  clasped  the  girdle  of  the  Empire,  and  has  already 
so  stimulated  the  intercourse  between  Canada  and  Australia  that 
the  demand  for  cable  communication  across  the  Pacific  has  become 
urgent.  A  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  it 
which  may  or  may  not  be  practical.  That  is  a  question  for  experts 
to  decide.  A  conference  in  any  case  is  to  assemble  in  Canada  in 
June  to  consider  the  possibility  of  providing  funds  from  the  Colonial 
exchequers  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme  if  accepted.  If  this  year 
is  to  give  us  the  beginning  of  cable  communication  between  two 
great  groups  of  Colonies  across  the  Pacific,  and  the  establishment, 
as  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  do,  of  a  new  fast  line  of  Atlantic  steamers 
from  an  English  to  a  Canadian  port,  besides  bringing  to  successful 
fruition  some  of  the  schemes  for  an  extended  trade  with  each  other 
and  with  us  that  Colonial  Governments  have  been  active  in  de- 
veloping, a  big  step  will  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  unity.  To  know  each  other  better  is,  I  strongly  believe, 
all  that  we  need  in  order  to  realise  how  impossible  it  is  to  let  each 
other  go.  Channels  of  communication,  if  this  is  so,  are  at  once  the 
gentlest  and  the  strongest,  the  most  insidious  and  the  most  irresistible 
of  the  bonds  of  union,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  in  this  connection 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  development  of  inter-Imperial 
intercourse. 

It  may  be  that  every  one  of  the  great  groups  of  Colonies  contains 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  the  building  up  of  nations,  and  that  the 
desire  which  they  experience  for  a  national  life  is  legitimate  and 
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inevitable.  If  so,  this  is  no  reason  for  separation.  It  has  been  the 
pride  of  British  administration  that  it  has  known  how  to  nourish 
the  dignity  and  respect  the  independence  of  its  subjects  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  dealing  with  the  developments  of  the  future  the 
word  finaUiy  has  no  place.  And  if  we  are  to  have  unity  in  no  other 
form,  a  race  which  has  already  given  to  history  the  United  States 
of  America  has  no  need  to  flinch  from  an  ideal  of  the  United 
Nations  of  Great  Britain. 

Discussion. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  consider  myself  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  bearing  Miss  Shaw's 
Paper ;  but  after  all  it  is  but  an  additional  contribution — but  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  of  important  services  Miss  Shaw  has 
rendered  not  only  to  Australasia  but  to  all  the  Colonies  of  this 
Empire  for  several  years  past.  Miss  Shaw  had  available  in  this 
country  the  very  best  sources  of  information  with  respect  to 
Australasia.  This  information  was  derived  not  only  from  books 
and  statistics  but  from  personal  sources,  and  all  of  us  who  repre- 
sented the  Colonies  in  this  country  had  at  all  times  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  Miss  Shaw  all  we  ourselves  knew, 
and  in  placing  at  her  disposal  official  information,  so  that  she 
might  go  forth  as  completely  equipped  as  possible,  as  representative 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  press  of  Engljind.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
Miss  Shaw  resolved  to  see  for  herself,  and  I  wish  many  of  our 
public  men  would  follow  her  in  this.  She  determined  to  see 
whether  all  she  had  heard  and  read  could  be  justified.  For  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Colonies,  I  think  her  visit  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  for  there  resulted  from  it  a  series  of  articles  wonder- 
fully complete  and  accurate.  Queensland  was  almost  conspicuously 
dealt  with.  I  hardly  know  whether  Miss  Shaw  liked  our  Colony 
or  not,  but  I  do  know,  though  I  dare  not  say  in  her  presence,  what 
golden  opinions  she  won  from  all  politicians  and  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  colonists  during  her  sojourn  there.  She  honoured 
the  Colony  by  giving  it  wide  notice  in  her  letters.  So  much  was  I 
impressed  with  what  she  said  on  several  leading  matters  that,  on 
my  own  initiative,  afterwards  sanctioned  by  my  own  Government, 
I  circulated  them  broadcast  in  this  country.  We  who  are  inte- 
rested in  Australasia  do  not  want  persons  to  see  only  with  our  eyes 
— to  hold,  as  it  were,  a  brief  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
object  to  persons  forming  their  impressions  first  and  then  endea- 
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vouring  to  write  up  to  them  afterwards.  What  we  seek  is  intelligent 
but  impartial  criticism,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Miss  Shaw  we 
have  found  a  critic  intelligent  and  impartial,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  representations  she  has  felt  herself  justified  in  making,  though 
we  may  not  in  every  particular  agree  with  these.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  through  the  many  matters  Miss  Shaw  has  dealt  with,  but  I  had 
a  little  curiosity  to  know  how  she  would  steer  her  course,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  she  was  right  in  avoiding  what  I  may  say  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  barren  track  of  financial  criticism  and 
Australasian  extravagance.  In  one  paragraph  of  the  Paper,  Miss 
Shaw  says :  **  The  extraordinary  elasticity  with  which  Australia 
has  recovered  from  a  financial  crisis  that  might  have  been  expected 
to  throw  her  back  for  a  generation  is  for  the  moment  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  what  I  mean."  I  can  only  say  I  hope  our  hostile 
critics  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  Miss  Shaw  has  indicated ;  but  if 
they  have  not,  Miss  Shaw  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  course  which, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  refer,  must  pull  us 
out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  allege  we  have  got.  She  says 
truly  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  develop  our  resources,  now  we 
have  learnt  two  lessons.  We  admit  freely  that  both  people  and 
Governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies  have  been  extravagant.  We 
also  admit  we  have  neglected  those  resources  Miss  Shaw  has  so 
eloquently  described.  Wo  have  made  resolutions  that  we  will  be 
prudent.  We  have  resolved  to  devote  ourselves  energetically  to  the 
development  of  the  great  estate  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 
It  is  not  merely  a  resolution,  however,  for  both  Governments  and 
people  are  striving  to  live  within  their  means,  and  they  are  doing  it ; 
and,  next,  they  are  learning  not  to  live  on  money  derived  from  this 
country,  but,  rather,  on  the  resources  extracted  from  Nature  herself. 
Having  resolved  on  these  two  things,  and  pursuing  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  I  think,  that  we  shall  arrive,  oven  in  the  opinion  of 
hostile  critics,  at  that  state  of  soundness  and  prosperity  we  never 
perhaps  should  have  lost.  Miss  Shaw's  ideal  is  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  For  myself,  looking  at  the  map  of  the  vast  territory  we 
possess,  I  cannot  say — no  man  can  say — what  will  be  the  ultimate 
position  of  the  great  Colonies ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
at  present  see,  there  is  a  sufficient  field  for  the  efforts  of  the  most 
ardent  patriot  in  assisting  to  consolidate  the  great  Empire  of  which 
we  are  a  part. 

Sir  SAUii  Samuel,  K.C.^M.G.,  C.B.  :  I  am  quite  certain  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  wo  have  this  evening  heard  a  most  able  and 
eloquent  Paper,   the  result  of    Miss   Shaw's  \isit   to   Australia!. 
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Those  who  know  those  Colonies  must  have  marvelled  at  the  extra- 
oidmary  way  in  which  that  lady  travelled  over  the  country,  in  a 
manner  very  few  men  would  have  done,  encountering  and  defying 
difficulties  which  would  have  been  faced  with  reluctance  by  expe- 
rienced bushmen.  She  has  acquired  information  with  which  very 
few  people,  even  those  long  resident  in  the  Colonies,  are  acquainted, 
and  she  has  imparted  this  to  us  this  evening  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  agreeably  surprising  to  all  present.  I  notice  Miss  Shaw 
speaks  of  Australia  as  not  having  a  past — not  having  a  history. 
Now  from  one  point  of  view  I  think  Australia  has  a  marvellous 
history.  I  can  recollect — and  I  am  not  a  very  old  man — when  the 
whole  population  of  Australasia  was  only  120,000 ;  now  it  is  4,000,000 ; 
when  New  South  Wales  was,  in  fact,  all  Australia,  and  the  other  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  had  no  existence  on  the  map  of  the  world.  1  can 
remember  too  the  time  when  the  whole  trade  was  not  more  than 
£120,000 ;  it  now  amounts  to  £120,000,000.  Is  not  this  a  wonderful 
progress — a  history  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud  ?  It  is  said 
the  Australasian  Colonies  are  indebted  to  the  extent  of  j^200,000,000 ; 
but  what  has  been  done  with  this?  Wo  have  settled  4,000,000 
people  on  the  lands  of  the  country,  and  we  have  made  a  trade  for  Eng- 
landy  which  has  benefited  the  old  country  as  much  as  the  Colonies. 
Miss  Shaw  has  proved  herself  a  true  friend  to  the  Colonies,  as  by  her 
able  writings  in  her  articles  in  the  Tirncs  she  has  set  forth  some 
facts  with  regard  to  the  Colonies  which  were  an  able  defence  against 
the  libellous  pubUcations  in  which  the  Australasian  Colonies  were 
traduced  in  a  manner  almost  unparalleled ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
having  brought  ruin  on  many  thousands  of  people,  some  of  these 
writers  are  now  trying  to  produce  the  same  eflfect  in  this  country 
by  their  attacks  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  financial  panic  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  has  been  indeed  most  serious ;  but  their 
recuperative  power  is  so  great  that  already  they  are  recovering,  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  Mother  Country  have  regained  confidence,  and 
the  securities  of  AustraUa  are  now  favourite  stocks  on  the  English 
market.  On  behalf  of  the  Colony  I  represent  I  beg  to  thank  Miss 
Shaw  most  sincerely  for  the  valuable  Paper  she  has  so  eloquently 
read  to  us  this  evening. 

Lieut-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. :  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  this  assembly  depart  after  the  reading 
of  the  Paper  with  the  echoes  of  Miss  Shaw's  eloquent  words  stiU 
vibrating  in  their  ears,  so  that  the  impression  might  not  be  in  any 
degree  blurred  and  obUterated  by  subsequent  discussion.  That  is 
my  own  feeling  in  the  matter.    But  being  called  upon  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  a  Colony  and  of  a  country  with  which  more  than  nearly 
forty  years  ago  I  had  some  little  to  do,  I  could  not  bSl  to  respond 
to  the  challenge.  I  will  only  say,  with  reference  to  this  very 
remarkable  Paper,  that  I  look  on  that  Paper  as  the  beneficial  result 
of  Miss  Shaw's  mission  from  this  country  to  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded  there  as  constituting  an 
additional  tie  with  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  not  only  a  practical 
Paper ;  it  is,  what  is  much  more  important,  a  highly  sympathetic 
Paper ;  and  sympathy  in  these  matters  does  much  more  to  build  up 
an  Empire  than  any  mere  piling  up  of  the  Ceicts  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  I  shall  content  myself,  then,  with  offering  to  Miss 
Shaw,  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  I  represent,  our  grateful  thanks  for 
what  she  has  done  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  this  night.  This 
Paper  has,  with  reference  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  great  signifi- 
cance, and,  further,  I  believe  that  within  its  four  comers  are  con- 
tained elements  which,  properly  applied  by  thoughtful  and  foreseeing 
statesmen,  will  be  fruitful  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and  binding  still  closer  together  its  various  parts  in 
union  and  common  sympathy. 

Mr.  Sandfobd  Fleming,  C.M.G.  :  As  I  am  perhaps  the  last 
arrival  from  Australia,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  among  the  first  to 
express  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  listening  to  the  remarkable 
Paper  which  has  just  been  read,  full  of  thought,  full  of  information, 
and  clothed  in  the  most  graceful  language.  I  must,  however,  leave  to 
other  speakers,  better  fitted  to  perform  it,  the  pleasant  duty  of  saying 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  lady  who  has  just  addressed  us. 
I  will  simply  remark  that  I  was  passing  through  London  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Canada,  and  hearing  of  Miss  Shaw's  Paper  delayed  my 
departure  until  the  morrow  in  order  to  hear  it,  and  I  have  been 
amply  rewarded  for  remaining  longer  in  London.  I  am  full  of  the 
subject  myself,  and  would  Hke  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Australia, 
a  country  of  amazing  natural  wealth  and  wonderful  possibilities. 
I  should  hke,  too,  to  refer  to  my  cordial  reception  in  every  Colony  I 
visited — Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Auf- 
tralia — and  express  my  deep  regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  did 
not  admit  of  visiting  all  the  Colonies,  more  especially  New  Zealand. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks,  and  they  will  be  but  a  few  words,  to  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  Paper.  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Shaw 
that  Canada  and  Australia  know  practically  nothing  of  each  other ; 
and  why  do  they  know  so  little  ?  Did  they  not  spring  from  the 
same  origin  ?  Do  they  not  speak  the  same  language  ?  Are  they 
not  go  veined  by  the  same  laws  ?    Have  they  not  the  same  aspira- 
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tions  ?  And  ander  the  same  flag  do  they  not  look  forward  to  having 
the  same  mission  and  destiny?  To  realise  the  noblest  hopes  of 
these  now  separated  peoples  they  should,  as  Miss  Shaw  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  be  united  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  best  means  of 
intercourse  which  science  and  art  can  devise.  It  is  felt  that  by 
thus  drawing  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Empire  nearer  to- 
gether both  will  be' brought  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
here  in  these  little  islands.  The  first  practical  steps  have  been 
taken  to  accomplish  this  end.  A  line  of  excellent  steamers  has 
been  established,  and  in  some  respects  these  steamers  are  the  best 
if  they  are  not  the  largest  I  have  ever  travelled  in.  It  is  hoped 
before  long  to  have  even  faster  steamers  and  many  more  of  them. 
One  thing  more  is  needed — a  cable  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  like- 
wise been  taken.  The  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Mr.  Bowell,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Australia  in  relation  to  trade  and 
telegraphic  c<nmection,  and  nothing  could  have  been  heartier  than 
the  reception  given  by  everyone  to  his  proposals.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  is  that  a  conference  is  to  take  place  in  Canada  in  a  few  months, 
when  Australian  statesmen  will  among  other  things  see  before  them 
a  great  object  lesson,  which  will  be  of  service  to  them  at  home. 
They  will  see  a  number  of  provinces  once  disunited  and  separated 
now  united  to  each  other  in  a  great  Dominion,  and  they  mil  return 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  union  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  out  what  they  so  much  require — federation 
among  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HooAN,  M.P. :  I  think  there  will  be  absolute  unanimity 
in  the  opinion  that  the  first  contribution  of  a  lady  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  an  unqualified  success, 
and  that,  as  regards  literary  merit,  closeness  of  reasoning,  careful 
collection  of  facts,  and  well-informed  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
Paper  we  have  just  heard  read  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  of 
the  Papers  contributed  by  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Most  of  us  have  no  doubt  read  the  admirable  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Australia  **  which  Miss  Shaw  recently  contributed  to 
the  Times — a  journalistic  performance  calculated  to  make  the  most 
gifted  of  male  special  correspondents  feel  somewhat  uneasy  as  to 
the  retention  of  their  laurels.  In  the  Paper  of  this  evening  Miss 
Shaw  bases  a  forecast  of  the  Australian  future  on  the  observations 
and  impressions  gathered  during  her  extensive  Colonial  tour.    The 
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forecast,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  very  acute  observer,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  latest  first-hand  information  on  the  Australia  o£  the 
present,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  attentum. 
To  me  the  most  interesting  and  striking  portion  of  Miss  Shaw's 
forecast  is  the  distinction  she  draws  between  temperate  and  irqpioal 
Australia,  and  the  different  lines  on  which  they  are  likely  to 
develop.  To  those  like  myself  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives 
in  Australia,  and  have  insensibly  come  to  regard  it  as  a  homo- 
geneous continent,  this  distinction  has  not  appealed  very  diieetty 
as  an  element  of  special  importance  in  estimating  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future ;  but  Miss  Shaw  has  certainly  given  the 
case  a  new  and  important  complexion,  and  provided  us  with 
much  food  for  thought.  I  agree  with  Miss  Shaw  in  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  transplanting  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  fertile,  far-reaching,  and  now  untenanted 
plains  of  interior  Australia  is  one  that  should  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible of  solution.  No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
they  are  difficulties  that  earnest-minded  and  far-seeing  statesmen 
hotii  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia  could  soon  brush  aside  if  fully 
resolved  on  co-operating  in  this  great  Imperial  duty.  As  Miss  Shaw 
truly  says,  "  the  question  is  one  of  intelligent  organisation."  With 
respect  to  Miss  Shaw's  concluding  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  the 
severance  of  Australia  from  the  Empire,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  she  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  republican 
sentiment.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  and 
irrepressible  republicanism  finds  vent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Natives'  Associations ;  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  these  undisciplined  ebidlitions  and  soaring  aspirations 
of  ardent  Colonial  youth.  It  would  also  be  a  great  mistake  to  draw 
hasty  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the  one  Australian  republican 
weekly — the  Sydney  Bulletin— ho^s  a  large  circulation  all  over  the 
continent.  Not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  glances  at  or  is  in  the  least 
impressed  by  its  republican  editorials.  People  purchase  it  because 
it  is  a  lively,  original,  up-to-date  journal,  packed  with  items  of  news 
and  personal  gossip  not  accessible  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  public  opinion  in  Australia  will  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  connection. 
Apart  altogether  from  patriotic  and  sentimental  motives,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  great  body  of  thinking  and  intelligent  Austrah'ans, 
knowing  that  France  and  Germany  have  secured  footholds  in  their 
waters,  and  that  Russia  is  within  striking  distance  in  the  North 
Pacific,  will  lightly  cast  off  that  Imperial  protection  which  is  now 
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the  surest  and  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  all  our  great  Colonies. 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Brisbane  :  i  entirely  sym- 
pathise with  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker  in  one  point,  viz. 
that  we  should  have  done  well  if  after  hearing  Miss  Shaw*s  Paper 
we  had  departed  in  silence,  and  not  have  allowed  our  attention  to 
be  diverted  by  any  subsequent  remarks.    As  one  thinks  of  the  Paper, 
one  may  contrast  its  thoughtful  utterances  with  those  inflictions 
from  which  we  sometimes  suffer  at  the  hands  of  some  who  are  com- 
monly known  as  ^'  globe-trotters.''  Too  often  it  has  been  the  case  that 
persons  have  come  to  Australian  shores,  and  enjoyed  Australian 
hospitality  for  a  few  days,  and  then  have  gone  home,  deeming  them- 
selves competent  to  write  an  exhaustive  account  of  Australia  and 
the  Australians.    Miss  Shaw  has  happily  taught  us  a  very  different 
lesson.    Not  only  has  she  in  the  most  painstaking  manner  investi- 
gated all  the  facts  for  herself,  but  she  has  shown,  moreover,  that 
she  is  possessed  of  that  penetration  which  sees  at  once  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  ;  and  her  Paper,  which  none  of  us  can  forget,  lays  us 
under  a  deep  obligation.    If  we  were  to  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence 
the  practical  and  immediate  outcome  of  the  Paper,  it  would  be  this, 
that  the  primary  need  of  Australia,  as  a  condition  of  advance,  is  more 
population.    I  lay  stress  on  that,  because  from  my  own  experience 
I  know  that,  particularly  among  the  working  classes,  there  is  at 
this  moment  a  great  delusion  prevalent,  viz.  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  Australia, — and,  indeed,  some  few  are  finding  their 
way  back.    Now,  I  think  that  Miss  Shaw's  Paper  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  what  we  are  suffering  from  is  rather  tha 
absence  of   adequate  population — population  of   the    right  sort. 
You  have  sometimes,  perhaps,  sent  out  to  your  Colonies  persons  of 
the  wrong  sort.    There  are  persons  who  come  out — I  will  not  say 
that  they  expect  to  pick  up  gold  in  Queen  Street,  for  they  do 
not  expect  to  take  so  much  trouble.    They  expect  to  lean  against 
the  lamp-post  at  the  street  comer,  while  somebody  else  picks  it  up 
and  hands  it  to  them.    If  we  were  to  get  consignments  of  the  better 
class  of  labour — men  fitted  for  the  work  which  waits  to  be  done — 
we  should  begin  to  solve  some  of  those  problems  which  still  await 
solution.    I  join  with  those  who  have  already  spoken  in  tendering 
to  Miss  Shaw — whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  Queensland — 
our  most  sincere  thanks  for  her  eminently  suggestive  and  valuable 
Paper. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Hallenstbin    (New  Zealand)  :    The  substance  of 
what  I  bad  intended  to  say  has  ahready  been  expressed  by  previous 
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speakers,  and  I  will  therefore  detain  yon  for  only  one  moment  id 
say  that,  having  resided  for  something  like  forty  years  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealafid,  and  travelled  a  great  deal  through  those  countries, 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  very  able  manner  in  which  Miss  Shaw 
has  treated  the  subject.  I  have  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  New 
Zealand,  which  some  years  ago  passed  through  a  similar  crisis  to 
that  which  has  been  experienced  by  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  I 
am  able  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  Miss  Shaw  has  well  gauged  the 
future  of  Australia. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.  :  I  am  obliged  to  our  Chair- 
man for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  cordially  I  endorse 
all  the  compliments  paid  this  evening  to  Miss  Shaw.  I  have  had 
some  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  Miss  Shaw's  remarkable 
ability  in  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  Colonial  problems,  and 
her  great  capacity  in  solving  them.  When  I  was  at  the  Colonial 
Office  she  used  occasionally  to  visit  me  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
such  explanations  as  I  might  be  able  to  give  her,  but  those  visits 
generally  resulted  in  my  receiving  some  of  that  information  which, 
you  have  been  led  to  understand,  Downing  Street  is  generally  defi- 
cient in.  Miss  Shaw  has  devoted  herself  most  successfully  to 
Colonial  policy,  and  she  has  given  us  to-night,  as  you  see,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  the  Australian  situation. 
It  must  be  the  feeling  of  all  members  of  this  Institute.  I  think  that 
the  day  may  not  be  long  distant  when  she  will  give  us  her  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  some  other  principal  group  of  Colonies ;  we  shall 
look  forward  to  that  day  with  impatient  interest.  I  do  not  think 
Miss  Shaw  has  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  us,  although,  of  course,  we 
must  not  trespass  upon  her  good  nature  by  pressing  her  to  reappear 
here  at  too  early  a  date.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail  the 
admirable  Paper  we  have  heard  to-night,  because,  as  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Brisbane  has  observed,  the  Paper  is  one  which  we  should 
do  well  to  take  home  with  us,  and  seriously  ponder  over  before 
attempting  any  criticism  of  it. 

The  Chairman  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  propose  that  you 
should  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  eloquent  and  gifted 
lady  who  has  addressed  us  this  evening.  Every  speaker  has  de- 
clared how  admirably  Miss  Shaw  has  dealt  with  the  question, 
and  this  must  be  also  the  impression  of  everyone  present.  For 
myself  I  feel  that  no  words  of  mine  can  definitely  express  my 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  Miss  Shaw's  splendid  Paper,  which  will 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  instructive,  contribu- 
tions to  ^he  archiyes  of  the  floyal  Colonial  Institute.    In  the  name 
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of  all  present  to-night  I  beg  to  offer  her  oar  best  and  wannest 
thanks. 

Miss  Shaw:  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  extremely 
kind  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  kindness  and  help  which  I  have  received 
everywhere,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  my  work.  And  now  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Frederick  Young  for  so  kindly  presiding  over  our  proceedings. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Taesday,  Febraaiy  IS, 
1894,  when  General  Sir  George  Ohesney,  K.O.B.,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  M.P., 
delivered  an  address  on  ''  The  British  Empire." 

Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  14  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Beaumont^  Edward  William  Brownie,  Noel  E.  Buxton,  Gordon  H, 
Campbell t  William  Gisbome,  H,  Wyndliam  Jefferson,  Admiral  Frederick  A. 
Maxse,  Dr.  Acland  Oronhyatckha,  Joseph  B,  Robinson,  Charles  Roeke, 
George  liothwell,  A,  N,  Sinclair,  St.  Barbe  Russell  Sladen,  Rowland  M.  SU' 
phenaon. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Albert  H,  Burt  {Trinidad),  C.  Pearson  Cliambers  (Antigua),  Archibald  JR. 
Colguhoun  {Mashonaland),  Denis  Doyle  {Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Greenlees  (Cape  Colony),  S.  L.  Horsford  (St.  Kitts),  Lancelot  T.  Lloyd  (New 
South  Wales),  Dr.  George  H.  Mapleton  (St.  Kitts),  J.  G.  Maydon,  M.L.A, 
(Natal),  CyrilF.  Monier -Williams,  B.A.  (Trinidad),  Matthew  H.  Richey,  Q.C, 
D.C.L,  (Nova  Scotia),  Dr.  G.  H,  Kemp  Ross  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  &om  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  GuAiKMAN :  I  have  first  to  express  the  regret  which  the 
Council  and  I  am  sure  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
feel  at  the  recent  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Redpath, 
one  of  our  most  respected  Fellows,  and  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  this  Institute.  At  the  request  of  the  Coimcil,  General  Sir  George 
Chesney  has  been  kind  enough  to  undertake  to  read  a  Paper  this 
evening.  He  has  chosen  for  his  subject  "The  British  Empire." 
That  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  a  large  subject  to  enter  upon 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.    But  there  is  this  advantage  about  a 
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large  snbjeot— that  it  is  many-sided,  that  it  presents  many  aspects, 
any  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  treated  as  a  separate  subject. 
It  can  thus  be  approached  in  different  ways  and  dealt  with  in 
different  ways.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  the  lecturer  to-night 
will  deal  with  this  subject,  and  from  wliat  particular  point  of  view, 
if  any,  he  will  approach  it ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure — that  the  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  by  him  skilfully  and  ably,  and  that  whatever  he 
has  to  say  to  us  will  be  well  worth  our  hearing.  Sir  George  Chesney 
needs  no  introduction  to  you.  His  name,  his  reputation,  his  ser- 
vices, are  his  introduction ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  in  due  course 
and  form  to  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of 

THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  invite  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  The  subject 
which  I  have  ventured  to  choose — *•  The  British  Empire  " — is  one 
the  greatness  and  the  interest  of  which  ^vilI,  I  think,  at  once  be  re- 
cognised. If  my  treatment  of  it  should  appear  somewhat  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  I  may  at  least  say  that  this  is  not  because  I  am 
not  very  fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  subject  with  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  in  this  connection,  when  speaking  of  the  Britisli 
Empire,  I  propose  to  refer  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
great  self-governing  Colonies,  to  the  exclusion  for  this  purpose  both 
of  India  and  of  the  numerous  Crown  Colonies  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world.  But,  even  with  this  limitation,  it  is,  I  think,  a  suf- 
ficiently large  subject,  and  the  point  of  view  to  which  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention  is  the  imification — if  I  may  so  call  it — or  con- 
solidation, or  federation,  of  this  great  Empire  upon  conditions  which 
shall  secure  its  continuance — its  ficm  continuance — and  prosperity 
upon  a  solid  basis.  This,  I  think,  is  perhaps  the  very  greatest 
political  subject  which  could  engage  the  attention  of  English  people 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  comparison  with  this,  the  political 
matters  which  are  ordinarily  under  our  consideration  are  surely 
perfectly  insignificant.  But  it  is  sometimes  said  that,  admitting  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  you  may  do  more  harm  than  good  by  specific 
action,  and  that  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  let  matters  take  their  course 
and  await  what  is  called  the  natural  development  of  political  events 
in  order  that  these  may  indicate  the  best  form  in  which  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  can  take  place.    To  those  who  hold  that  view  I 
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would  venture  to  submit  that  the  actual  position  of  our  Empire  at 
the  present  moment  contains  elements  of  danger  which  if  not  boldly 
faced  and  dealt  with  may  result  in  consequences  of  the  greatest  im- 
port to  us  all.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  great  Colonies,  rapidly 
developing  into  great  and  populous  nations,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  no  share  in  directing  or  influencing  the  councils  of  the  Empire, 
have  no  political  responsibilities,  and  take  no  share,  or  only  a  very 
small  and  almost  inappreciable  share,  of  the  Imperial  burdens.  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  overtaxed  British  people,  who  at  present 
sustain  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  what  we  may  call  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  a  very 
small  shock  might  be  sufficient  to  develop  into  a  very  dangerous 
crisis.  There  are  some  people  indeed,  pessimistic  writers,  who  con- 
sider  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  avert  what  they  deem  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  who  consider  that,  just  as  birds  when 
they  are  fledged  leave  the  parent  nest,  so  when  the  Colonies  have 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  strength  they  will 
cast  themselves  adrift  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  set  up  on  their 
own  account  as  independent  nations — perfectly  false  and  misleading 
analogy.  Others,  again,  while  hopeful  of  the  maintenance  of  our 
great  Empire,  and  while  believing  that  hereafter  the  Colonies  may 
gain  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  in  return  confer  on  the  Mother  Country  all 
the  benefits  she  may  derive  from  their  expansion,  and  that  they 
may  remain  indefinitely — for  ever,  in  ta^t — bound  to  the  Mother 
Country— others  again,  I  say,  holding  this  view  consider,  never- 
theless, that  this  most  important,  this  most  desirable  result  may 
oest  be  attained  rather  by  abstention  from  interference  than  by 
positive  action.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  policy  of  waiting 
upon  Providence  was  not  what  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
German  Empire  or  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  two  greatest  political 
events  of  our  time.  If  it  be  objected  that,  granted  it  is  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  direct  rather  than  to  ow,  to  guide  the  course  of 
political  life  through  the  safe  channels  of  prosperity  and  advance 
rather  than  to  drift  at  random  on  the  surface  of  the  current ;  if  it 
be  objected  that,  granting  that  constructive  statesmanship  is  the 
highest  exhibition  of  it,  still  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
bringing  these  great  qualities  into  action — to  those  who  thus  argue 
I  would  venture  to  reply  that  at  the  present  moment  the  position  is 
really,  if  gravely  considered,  one  to  cause  apprehension,  I  might 
almost  say  of  actual  danger.  The  tie  which  binds  the  Colonies  to 
the  Mother  Country  is  of  the  very  slightest.    These  Colonies  are 
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not  held  by  any  bond.  They  are  absolutely  free  in  all  essential 
respects.  No  one,  I  suppose,  would  propose  that  any  compulsion 
should  be  placed  on  any  Colony  to  keep  it  within  the  Imperial  union 
if  it  desired  to  cut  itself  adrift ;  and  equally,  I  suppose,  no  one  would 
propose  that  any  inducement  should  bo  offered  to  any  Colony  to 
leave  the  Imperial  fold  so  long  as  it  desired  to  remain  therein.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  relation  between  the  two  parts  is,  to  my  mind,  of 
an  unsatisfactory  form.  There  is  no  sort  of  equality  between  the 
governing  conditions  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  con- 
sider that  while  the  Imperial  tie  is  so  weak  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  establish  a  new  bond  between  them,  so  that 
if  some  shock  should  come  sufficient  to  destroy  what  slight  bonds, 
apart  from  sentiment,  now  keep  us  together,  there  may  have  been 
established  in  their  place  a  strong  bond,  based  on  a  due  satisfaction 
of  the  interests  of  both  sides,  and  the  feeling  that  not  only  was 
there  one  ruHng  passion  of  sentiment,  but  that  each  party  to  the 
contract  had  been  fairly  treated  in  all  respects.  Hitherto,  remember, 
the  slight  tie  which  holds  us  together  has  never  been  strained,  but 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider— to  take  one  case  out  of  many  that 
come  up  to  the  mind — what  would  be  the  result  if,  under  our 
present  political  conditions,  our  Empire  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
shock  of  a  great  war ;  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  burden  and 
cost  and  responsibility  of  that  war  fell  upon  the  overtaxed  people 
of  these  islands  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Colonies  were 
exposed  to  the  risks  and  the  losses  entailed  by  it,  when  they  had  no 
share  in  bringing  the  war  about,  and  possibly  no  interest  in  the 
issue  involved.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  great  force  of 
imagination  to  conceive  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  war  of  that 
kind  must  strain  the  relation  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  to  the  point  of  bringing  about  an  actual  rupture  between 
them — the  greatest  possible  catastrophe  that  could  happen  to  the 
English  race.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  be  considered, 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  expected  from  a  disunion  of  the 
compact  but  loss  to  all  sides.  I  would  ask  you — to  take  one  illus- 
tration of  the  case — to  consider  what  a  great  change  would  come 
over  the  position  of  Great  Britain  if,  in  the  event  of  war  with  some 
other  great  Power,  instead  of  finding  one  of  her  own  ports  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  those  ports  no  longer  belonged  to  the  great 
United  Empire,  but  were  merely  the  ports  of  neutral  although 
friendly  nations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  different  would  be 
the  position  of  one  of  our  great  Colonies,  say  South  Africa,  if  it 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  possessions  with  some  great 
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military  and  naval  Power,  but  bad  to  stand  alone  instead  of  having 
behind  it  the  whole  force  and  strength  of  the  United  Empire. 
From  whichever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it,  disruption  means  1o8B| 
disaster,  decadence ;  union  means  strength,  prosperity,  and  great- 
ness.   "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.** 

But  I  will  not  attempt  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  to 
follow  up  the  vein  of  thought  suggested  by  the  idea  of  a  dismption 
of  the  union.  I  mean  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.  I  will  rather  assume  that  the  maintenance  of  this  union 
is  the  poUtical  object  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us ;  that  there 
is  hardly  any  sacrifice  the  Enghsh  nation  is  not  prepared  to  make 
to  preserve  the  Empire ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  great 
Colonies,  while  feeling  indeed  that  they  have  attained  a  develop- 
ment of  numbers,  of  strength,  and  of  wealth  which  would  enaUe 
them,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  to  start  on  their  own  acoount  as 
independent  nations  of  the  world,  as  members  of  the  great  fiamily 
of  nations  which  Cover  the  globe,  still  desire  that  the  old  flag  should 
continue  to  wave  over  their  territories;  that  they  still  desire  to 
hold  their  share  in  the  great  traditions  and  glories  of  the  past ; 
and  that  they  also  wish  that  the  greatness  and  prosperity  which 
will  be  their  lot  in  the  future  should  be  thrown  into  the  common 
stock  of  national  prosperity  and  greatness.  If  these  are  the  senti- 
ments which  unite  us,  as  I  believe  they  are,  then  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  best  to  establish  the  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Empire  upon  a  basis  which  will  satisfy  the  mutual 
claims  and  requirements  of  both,  and  shall  lead  us  on  in  one  great 
bond  of  union  in  the  future.  The  present  arrangement  is  too 
fragile  to  last.  Burden  on  one  side,  on  the  other  no  responaibilify, 
it  might  be  said  no  share  in  policy. 

That  is  the  problem  of  which  I  will  now  venture,  in  perhaps  a 
crude  and  imperfect  but  certainly  brief  way,  to  submit  to  you  a 
solution.  What  should  be  the  future  governing  principle  for  the 
whole  of  our  great  Empire — this  kingdom  and  the  Colonies  com- 
bined ?  Now,  when  this  problem  is  presented  to  one,  the  first  idea, 
I  think,  which  rises  to  the  mind  is  that  this  bond  of  union,  this  con- 
soUdation  of  our  Empire,  is  to  be  looked  for  by  a  development  of 
representative  institutions.  No  doubt  we  live  in  an  age  of  repre- 
sentative institutions ;  but  what  representative  institutions  ?  As  to 
the  proposal,  more  or  less  vague,  which  has  often  been  made,  for 
representing  the  Colonies  by  sending  up  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers to  the  existing  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit to  you  that  on  examination  such  a  system  will  not  be  found  to 
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satisfy  ihe  requisite  conditions.  Granted  that  the  members  so 
sent  up  would  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  representative ; 
that  they  would  be  persons  who  commanded  the  confidence  of 
those  who  returned  them  to  Parliament ;  still  they  would  neces- 
sarily as  regarded  each  particular  Colony  form  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  House.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  case — although  they  might 
be  representatives  of  the  Colony  in  one  sense,  they  would  not 
necessarily  be  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Legislature;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  desire  to  extend  any  greater  degree  of  control  over 
the  Colony  than  you  now  exercise —which  is  absolutely  no  control 
at  all — you  must  not  only  pass  laws  and  regulations  in  your  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  but  you  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  each 
Colonial  Legislature  to  those  laws  in  order  that  they  should  become 
valid  throughout  the  Empire.  Not  only  so,  that  process  must  be 
continued  on  every  occasion  of  legislation.  Legislation,  to  be 
e£fective,  must  be  unanimous  throughout  the  Empire.  You  have, 
or  you  would  have,  in  this  consolidated  Empire  a  great  number  of 
separate  and  independent  Legislatures.  I  ask  you,  is  it  a  practical 
scheme  that  one  of  these  Legislatures — the  most  important,  if  you 
like,  very  much  the  most  important — should  have  the  power  to 
legislate  over  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  ?  Then  how 
difficult  to  arrange  that  there  shall  be  continuous  and  simultaneous 
legislation  of  the  same  kind  all  over  the  Empire.  Unless  Colonial 
Legislatures  had  an  equally  free  hand  with  the  Imperial  one,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  these 
islands  would  lose  by  the  arrangement,  because  they  would  have  a 
number  of  members  in  their  House  who  did  not  represent  them, 
and  to  that  extent  their  House  of  Commons  would  be  altered  from 
its  present  character.  If,  to  take  another  alternative,  it  is  proposed 
to  create  an  Imperial  Legislature  for  dealing  with  Imperial  subjects 
only,  such  a  measure  involves  so  great  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  existing  House  of  Commons — which  would  be  relegated  to  what 
in  common  parlance  is  termed  '^  a  back  seat " — that  I  think  we  must 
put  such  a  proposal  aside  as  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
At  any  rate,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  I  do  not  think,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that,  consider  it  as  you  may,  you  can  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  devise  any  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  tribunal  for  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  British  Empire  short  of  attempting  what  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  a  political  revolution.  But,  difficult  though  the  problem 
seems  to  be,  I  do  venture  with  all  humility  to  offer  what  I  think 
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is  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem.  Let  me  at  once  say, 
however,  that  the  idea  in  its  inception  is  not  an  original  one.  It 
has  been  proposed  by  numerous  persons  of  mark,  and  I  may  refer, 
amongst  others,  to  Sir  Frederic  Pollock  and  Sir  Charles  Tapper. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  them  and  by  other  ^*  men  of  light  and 
leading  '*  that,  whereas  out  of  the  existing  Privy  Council  there  have 
been  created  various  most  important  bodies — as,  for  example,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  the  highest  Court 
of  Appeal  in  the  Empire,  and  various  important  departments  of 
State,  as  the  Council  on  Education,  the  Board  of  Trade,  &c. — so  by 
calling  up  to  the  Privy  Council  high  Colonial  dignitaries  such  as 
the  Agents-General  to  the  Colonics,  the  Ministers  of  the  Colonies, 
and  others,  a  very  powerful  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  might 
be  established,  and  one  competent  to  deal  with  the  great  Imperial 
questions  that  have  to  be  faced.  It  will,  I  think,  be  at  onoe 
apparent,  however,  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  although  very  valuable 
as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  yet  not  be  sufficient  in  itself,  because  any  proposals 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  have  no  valid  sanction  or 
force  in  law  unless  supported— as  regards  the  United  Kingdom — by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  regards  each  particular  Colony  by 
an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony.  Nevertheless  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  a  modification — an  improvement,  if  I  may 
venture  to  call  it  so — of  that  scheme  does  really  offer  all  the  needful 
conditions  for  the  regulation  of  the  British  Empire  on  its  enlarged 
and  widened  basis.  In  this  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Council 
be  formed,  say,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  two  or  more 
of  his  colleagues,  the  Premier  of  each  of  our  great  Colonies  and  one 
or  more  of  his  colleagues.  I  would  assume  that  the  federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  of  the  Cape  has  been  first  carried  out — 
not,  I  hope,  an  unreasonable  assumption.  These  high  functionaries 
would  come  together  in  a  definite  and  recognised  way.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  said  that,  acting  in  this  capacity,  their  decrees,  their 
orders,  their  regulations,  would  have  no  legal  or  valid  sanction.  True ; 
but  they  would  obviously  lead  the  way  to  the  necessary  action  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  because  these  members  of  a  committee  or 
coimcil,  acting  together,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  representative 
of  the  communities  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  Government  of 
the  day  represents  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  or  rather  represents  first  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  oonsQ* 
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qnently  any  conclusions  come  to  or  resolutions  arrived  at  by  a  body 
of  this  sort  can  be  given  practical  effect  to.  It  is  true  that  agree- 
ments made  in  such  a  body  would  be  binding  in  the  first  instance 
only  upon  the  members  of  that  body,  but  these  members,  command- 
ing the  majorities  of  their  respective  Legislatures,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  put  in  force  and  to  carry  out  any  resolutions  they  might 
themselves  agree  to.  In  this  way  you  might  ensure  a  homoge- 
neous, a  sympathetic,  an  harmonious  procedure  throughout  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  That  such  a  body  might  have  no  definite 
statutory  sanction  would  be  no  drawback  to  its  operations.  The 
British  Cabinet  is  not  known  to  the  law,  and  in  the  same  way  this 
body,  equally  unknown  to  the  law,  and  although  its  proceedings 
might  not  even  be  made  public,  might  become  of  the  highest 
validity  and  authority  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe— and  what 
part  is  there  not  of  the  globe  ? — where  British  possessions  are  found. 
In  such  a  committee  or  body,  therefore,  I  conceive  you  might 
obtain  the  machinery  by  which  you  might  establish  a  system  of  har- 
monious and  representative  government  in  the  highest  sense  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions,  without  any  change  in  our  present 
Parliamentary  institutions,  either  at  home  or  beyond  the  sea,  without 
any  violence  to  any  interests  or  any  new  law  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Under  such  a  system  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  Colonies 
would  be  satisfied  that  no  demand  would  be  made  upon  them,  and 
no  change  made,  unless  it  was  first  brought  forward  in  due  form 
and  with  due  publicity,  to  be  carried  out  with  the  formal  sanction  of 
their  own  Legislatures.  The  discussions  which  might  take  place  in 
this  Council  ndght  be  informal,  but  through  those  discussions, 
through  the  agreements  which  might  be  come  to  among  the  repre- 
sentative Ministers  who  form  that  body,  we  might  look  to  those 
changes  in  fiscal  policy,  that  proper  distribution  of  public  burdens, 
that  arrangement  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  Empire  for  its 
mutual  defence,  which  shall  ensure  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
and  durable  Empire  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  liberty  to  all.  Such, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  the  plan  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  you.  In  the  limited  time  available 
I  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  numerous  ramifications  so  great  a 
subject  suggests.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  claimed  for  such  a  body — which  might  appropriately  be  called 
not  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
— that  its  formation  might  be  effected  without  any  new  legislation. 
Further,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  present  day,  with  our  great 
and  increasing  facilities  for  travelling,  the  distances  which  divide 
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the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  no  objection  to  any  plan  of  the 
kind.  Lastly,  I  would  indicate  that  with  the  creation  of  a  great 
Council  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  its  most  important,  its  nuiet 
able,  its  most  trusted  citizens,  all  necessity  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  present  lines  would  cease.  With  the 
abolition  of  that  Office  we  might  hope  that  even  the  very  name  of 
'*  Colony  "  would  disappear  from  common  use  in  our  language,  and 
that,  actuated  as  we  should  be  with  the  spirit  of  Imperial  patriotism, 
we  should  speak  rather  of  the  different  countries  which,  united 
together,  make  up  our  common  Empire. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Reid  (Minister  of  Defence,  Victoria) :  I  feel  it 
an  honour  indeed  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject  as 
that  which  has  been  so  eloquently  dealt  with  by  Sir  George  Chesney — 
the  British  Empire.  For  wo  must  feel  that  in  the  history  of  the 
nations  there  never  was  such  an  Empire  as  this.  In  the  past  the 
various  portions  of  great  Empires  have  been  held  by  forts  and 
soldiers  at  stated  intervals  to  keep  the  different  populations  in  sub- 
jection to  the  central  Power ;  but  in  this  Empire  of  ours  a  new 
discovery  has  been  made,  for  what  the  able  lecturer  called  the 
**  fragile  "  nature  of  the  bond  which  holds  us  together  is,  in  a  sense, 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  the  connection.  The  British  alone 
have  found  the  true  method  of  governing  great  communities  like 
the  Colonies.  In  America  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
rose  against  us,  and  I  remember  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1886,  to  which  I  was  a  delegate,  our  great  Tennyson  wrote : 

Britain  fought  hor  sons  of  yoro — 

Britain  failed ;  and  never  more, 

Careless  of  our  growing  kin, 

Shall  wo  sin  our  fathers*  sin. 

Men  that  in  a  narrower  day — 

Unprophetic  rulers  they — 

Drove  from  out  the  mother's  nest 

That  young  eagle  of  the  West 

To  forage  for  herself  alone. 

I  do  not  think  Britain  will  ever  make  the  same  mistake  again.  As 
I  conceive,  the  glory  of  our  connection  with  the  Empire  lies  in 
sentiment,  in  self-interest,  in  history,  in  literature,  in  blood. 
Speaking  for  the  Australian  communities,  I  can  say  we  feel  our 
interests  and  yours  are  one;  we  know  that  without  this  great 
Empire  at  our  back  we  could  not  live  alone  for  long.    Look  at  the 
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red  parts  of  the  nutp — Canada  and  Australasia  and  South  Africa — 
and  try  to  reahse  that  these  vast  countries  have  grown  to  be  what 
they  are  since  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  of  which  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  are  enormous.  The  problem  which  lies  before 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  and  those  beyond  the  sea  is  one 
which  will  tax  their  abilities  to  the  utmost.  The  contribution  we 
have  had  to-night  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  open  up  the 
subject,  and  be  an  exercise  for  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  The  question 
is  altogether  of  too  stupendous  a  character  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Small  comparatively  as  are  the  present  populations  of  some  of  our 
Colonies,  what  may  not  another  fifty  years  bring  forth  ?  Where 
will  the  majority  of  the  population  be  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
Therefore  this  subject  requires  to  be  approached  with  the  gravest 
concern.  Whatever  may  be  evolved  I  trust  that  the  coming  gene- 
ration will  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  while  I  think  that  task  is  still 
in  advance  of  us,  our  duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  band  ourselves 
as  brothers,  hand  in  hand,  to  stand  together  for  the  right  and  for 
good  government  in  every  direction.  I  will  not  detain  you  further, 
but  I  would  say  that  for  the  British  Empire  the  pressing  necessity 
at  the  present  time  is  the  protection  of  all  its  commerce,  wherever 
it  may  be.  In  Australia,  bad  as  things  have  been  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  we  have  spent  some  three  milhons  of  money  on 
coastal  defence ;  and  though  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  AustraHan 
station  and  a  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  we  have  in  addition 
seven  auxiliary  ships,  contributed  to  and  maintained  by  Colonial 
money,  to  aid  in  keeping  and  preserving  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  for  the  British  Empire.  Though  we  are  a  mere  handful 
of  people — ^not  four  millions — yet,  speaking  as  one  of  their  represen- 
tatives, I  may  say  that  we  realise  that  the  most  important  thing  this 
great  Empire  has  to  see  to  is  that  the  command  of  the  seas  is 
maintained.  That  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  depend  on  you  for 
manufactures,  and  you  depend  upon  us,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
food.  Your  enormous  tonnage  comes  and  goes,  and  my  idea  of  our 
Empire  is  that,  not  only  in  the  lands  and  dominions  which  it  com- 
prises, but  also  in  all  those  intervening  spaces  of  sea  and  ocean 
between  the  territories  which  are  coloured  red  on  the  map,  and  in 
brief  wherever  the  Union  Jack  flies  at  the  mast-head  of  a  ship — 
that  is  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  eloquent  address  of  the  distinguished  lecturer.  I  agree  with 
his  general  treatment  of  the  question,  for  he  began  by  leaving  out 
what  may  be  termed  the  Empire's  Dependencies,  and  submitting  to 
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our  consideration  those  questions  in  which  the  United  EingdoiH 
and  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  concerned.  But  in  expressing 
my  approval  of  that  treatment  of  the  question,  I  would  ask  him,  in 
his  reply,  to  state  who  is  to  govern,  and  what  is  to  become  of  the 
vast  constellation  of  Dependencies,  now  administered  under  the 
Colonial  Office,  when  that  Office  is  abolished  ?  I  myself  am  no 
lover  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  practically  the  less  the  Colonial 
Office  has  to  do  with  our  self-governing  Colonies,  at  any  rate, 
the  better ;  still  recollect  the  numerous  Dependencies  the  Colonial 
Office  does  administer,  and  which  some  department  at  all  events 
must  administer.  At  the  outset  of  his  address  Sir  George  Chesney 
very  forcibly  and  ably  dwelt  on  the  probable  e£Feot8  of  war,  and 
here  I  agree  with  every  word  he  said.  I  believe  that  every 
thinking,  man  must  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the 
enormous  gravity  of  the  situation,  under  existing  circumstances, 
in  the  event  of  war.  But  I  awaited  with  interest  his  sugges* 
tion  as  to  how  you  are  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
— a  position  which  has  developed  through  this  century,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  "leaps  and 
bounds  "  of  progress  made  by  the  self-governing  Colonies.  In 
regard  to  the  primary  question  of  defence,  for  example,  I  remember 
I  stated  before  this  Institute,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  defence  lies  in  two  words — 
cost  and  control.  I  cannot  see  how  the  suggestion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  improve  the  position 
as  to  matters  of  defence.  The  gallant  General  proposes  a  Council 
to  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  with  two  colleagues 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  with 
one  or  two  colleagues.  They  are  to  have  no  executive  power.  There 
are,  I  think,  eleven  self-governing  Colonies ;  therefore  the  proposal 
is  to  have  a  branch  of  the  Privy  Council  consisting  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  eleven  Prime  Ministers  from 
over  sea,  two  colleagues  of  the  Prime  Minister  representing  the 
Mother  Country,  and  twenty-two  representing  over  sea.  The 
work  of  this  Council,  I  take  it,  would  not  be  constant.  Are  eleven 
Prime  Ministers  from  over  sea  to  leave  their  posts  and  come  here 
to  wait  till  they  are  wanted  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  would  not  be 
getting  any  nearer  to  cracking  tho  nut  as  to  common  defence,  and 
that  you  would  be  setting  up  a  machinery  which  could  by  no  means 
work.  Thus  I  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  his  description  of  our 
position,  but  I  frankly  say  I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  regards  the 
remedy;  I  think  that  the  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  the  danger  to  the 
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Empire,  of  ihings  as  they  exist — the  enormous  danger-  -lies  in  this, 
that  the  whole  defence  of  this  vast  Empire  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  administered  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  therefore  becoming  more  and  more  a 
question  of  party.  Take  one  branch  of  the  subject— the  security  of 
the  sea — in  which  every  citizen  of  the  Empire,  whether  at  home  or 
beyond  sea,  is  vitally  concerned.  How  is  that  treated  ?  Not  by 
the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  all  the  best  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  legislative  body  in 
which  local  and  Imperial  concerns  are  so  intermixed,  and  in  which 
party  interests  so  saturate  everything,  that  gigantic  Imperial  inte- 
rests are  in  jeopardy,  and  you  have  no  system  of  defence  which  gives 
you  security  or  continuity.  That  is  the  danger.  Then  I  take  it 
that  the  citizens  over  sea,  if  you  ask  them  to  contribute  to  that 
system,  will  say,  **  No,  thank  you  ;  we  have  no  voice,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  mix  our  broad  Imperial  interests  with  your  narrow  local 
concerns."  I  agree  you  must  get  this  financial  question  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  far  as  you  can,  and  out  of  the  rut  of  party,  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  suggestion  made  some  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintom  Simmons— a  Minister  of 
Defence.  I  say  the  House  of  Commons  must  alter  the  form  in 
which  this  power  is  exercised.  Supposing,  as  Sir  Lintom  Simmons 
has  suggested,  you  have  a  Minister  of  Defence  to  deal  with  the  broad 
principles,  naval  and  military,  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  Then  you  have  to  provide  the  means  by  which  that 
defence  is  to  be  maintained.  Supposing  the  House  of  Commons 
applies  to  the  whole  system  of  defence  what  that  House  has  recently 
appUed  to  the  Navy,  and  votes  a  certain  sum  for  a  fixed  period  of 
years.  Suppose  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  appreciating  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  in 
their  own  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  fleet,  take 
the  same  action ;  and  suppose  that  under  che  Minister  of  Defence  you 
have  an  Imperial  Council  of  Defence,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  various  contributing  Colonies  are  represented,  to  see  that 
during  the  fixed  period  for  which  the  money  has  been  voted  it  is 
properly  applied.  In  my  opinion  you  would  thus  obtain  some 
Bohd  foundations  of  a  working  system  that  would  furnish  the  one 
thing  which  above  all  others  is  needed — common  sense  and  con- 
tinuity in  your  policy  of  Imperial  defence.  I  cannot  sit  down  with- 
out saying  that  I  trust  those  who  agree  with  me  will  not  be  accused 
of  advocating  a  simple  demand  for  contributions  from  the  Colonies. 
I  hate  the  word  contribution.    The  problem  is  to  give  to  these  vast 
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communiides  adequate  security.  It  is  a  case  of  joint  councils,  joint 
control,  joint  burdens,  and  a  common  purpose ;  so  that  all  citizens 
may  sleep  in  peace,  knowing  at  all  events  that  their  interests  are 
not  endangered  by  party  warfare  at  Westminster,  and  that  steps 
have  really  been  taken  to  establish  the  foundations  of  a  system  that 
will  grow  and  secure  for  us  and  those  who  come  after  as  that  which 
is  so  essential — the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  maritime 
supremacy  of  the  British. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.6.  :  I  have  listened  with  much 
attention  to  the  important  address  delivered  by  Sir  George  Ghesnej 
on  this  great  Imperial  question.  As  I,  like  others  I  see  around  me, 
have  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  that  question,  I  venture  to  offer 
to  you  one  or  two  remarks  upon  it.  I  entirely  agree  with,  and  I  am 
ready  to  endorse  all,  Sir  George  Chesncy  has  said  with  regard  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  be  established. 
Where  I  differ  from  him  is  in  the  application  of  those  principles  in 
point  of  detail.  In  discussing  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  to  bring 
about  Imperial  federation,  he  dismisses  at  the  outset,  as  not  practi- 
cable, certain  modes  of  dealing  with  the  question,  particularly  that 
of  superseding,  so  to  speak,  the  (as  at  present  constituted)  Legislature 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  gallant  General  tells  us  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  **  a  back  seat," 
and  that  any  such  change  as  some  of  us  advocate  would  amount  to 
a  revolution — a  word  which  in  many  ears  has  an  ugly  and  alarming 
sound.  Now  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  there  are  revolutions 
and  revolutions ;  that  revolution  in  its  proper  sense  means  simply 
a  complete  change  effected  without  violence,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  such  complete  changes  may  become  necessary  and  can  be 
adopted  by  constitutional  methods.  I  hold  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  thoroughly  representative  system  for  the  Empire,  superior  to, 
and  on  a  broader  basis  than,  our  present  House  of  Commons,  which 
represents  only  the  different  parts  of  these  islands.  There  should 
be  a  more  comprehensive  representative  body,  to  deal  with  Imperial 
questions,  which  I  would  designate  by  the  name  of  an  Imperial 
Senate  ;  and  this  body  should  be  composed,  in  properly  defined  pro- 
portions, of  representatives  of  the  various  constituent  portions  of 
the  British  Empire.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  plan  Sir  George 
Chesney  has  propounded,  which  in  the  first  instance  seems  the 
easier  one,  would  not  bo  found  to  be  either  workable  or  sufGicient, 
and  that  we  ought  rather  to  look  to  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive system  which  should  comprise  a  body  of  representatives 
with  power  to  deal  with  all  those  great  Imperial  questions  that 
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concern  the  whole  British  nation.  In  a  sentence,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Imperial  federation,  which  is  really  the  subject  of  oar  discus- 
sion this  evening,  means  the  government ''  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Empire" — a  federal  system  by  which  every  part  of  tiie  Empire 
should  take  its  share  in  the  government,  and  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Empire.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  long  given  deep  and 
earnest  attention,  and  on  which  I  hold  very  broad  and  decided  views ; 
and  although  I  admit  we  must  proceed  by  degrees,  yet  the  ultimate 
aim  ought  to  be  that  which  I  have  briefly  attempted  to  indicate. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. :  It  was 
not  my  intention  when  I  came  here  this  evening  to  utter  one  word 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  I  certainly  should  not  have 
risen  had  I  not  been  referred  to  by  my  friend.  Sir  John  Colomb.  I 
think  the  question  of  federation  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
will  require  years  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  requires 
to  be  discussed  not  only  in  tbis  country  but  in  the  Colonies,  and 
imtil  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  system  which  is  to  bo  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  I  think  we  might  as  well,  for  the 
present,  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  go  to  the  practical  issues  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all,  namely,  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  Colonies  and  its  trade.  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
on  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  was  the 
President,  when  we  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  military, 
naval,  and  commercial  men  on  the  subject  of  the  then  condition  of 
affidrs.  I  think  the  only  word  that  can  explain  the  condition  of 
defence  then  was  the  word  *'  rotten."  That  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say.  Things  have  very  much  improved  since  then,  but  they  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  they  never  will  be  what  they  ought  to  be  until  we  get,  as 
Sir  John  Colomb  said,  a  Minister  of  Defence,  not  merely  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  for  the  whole  Empire.  We  have  had  Com- 
missions without  end  as  to  the  defence  of  parts  of  the  Empire.  We 
had  the  Commission,  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  to  con- 
rider  the  defence  of  certain  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  subject.  Under  Lord  Carnarvon's  Commission 
we  considered  the  defence  of  a  good  many  of  our  coaUng  stations, 
some  of  which  even  were  excluded  from  our  inquiry;  but  that 
inquiry  was  not  one  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  defence  of 
the  Empire  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Fleet,  and  the 
Fleet  depends  for  its  existence  and  utility — until  some  other  means 
of  locomotion  is  discovered — on  coal,  and  these  are  the  great  points 
which  have  to  bo  considered.     First  and  foremost,  you  must  have  a 
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Fleet  strong  enough  to  bold  its  own ;  and  secondly,  coaling  stations 
where  the  Fleet  can  obtain  fuel,  otherwise  the  IBleet  becomes 
useless.    Scattered  as  this  Empire  is  all  over  the  world  there  is  an 
immense  field  for  the  establishment  of  coaling  stations,  but  it  is 
rather  hard,  as  Sir  George  Chesney  seemed  to  suggest,  to  require  that 
this  country  should  bear  all  the  cost  of  fortifying  all  those  stations 
as  well  as  supplying  the  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.    I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Beid's  statement  as  to  the  steps  being  taken 
in  ttie  Australian  Colonies  to  provide  themselves  with  a  squadron 
to  look  after  the  defence  of  their  coasts,  and  not  only  that,  but,  I 
trust,  under  the  directions  of  a  Minister  of  Defence,  it  would  be 
available  for  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire.    I  think 
the  way  to  proceed  practically  is  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Defence 
and  to  take  the  question  out  of  party  politics.    He  must,  of  course, 
be  a  party  man,  being  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  buti 
to  take  the  question  out  of  party  lines  as  much  as  possible,  I  think 
he  might  be  supported  by  a  committee  or  council,  in  which  pre- 
vious Ministers  should  have  a  seat  in  order  to  see  that  the  measures 
proposed  under  their  administration  and  approved  by  the  country 
were  carried  into  effect,  and  I  would  invite  also  as  members  of  this 
council  any  representatives  which  the  self-governing  Colonies  or 
other  Colonies  might  choose  to  send  to  consider  the  question  with 
the  Minister  of  Defence.    It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  by  some 
such  means  to  arrive  at  a  common  system  of  defence  that  would 
be  so  reasonable  as  to  be  accepted  not  only  in  the  United  King- 
dom but  in  the  Colonies.    Indeed,  unless  some  system  of  that  sort 
is  adopted,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  carry  out  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.     Under  the  present  system  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  have  each  to  take  their  portion ;   there  is   a   rivalry 
between  them,  and  I  have  even  heard  it  debated  by  members  of 
the  two  professions  whether  the  Navy  ought  to  supply  the  garri- 
sons for  the  coaling  stations  or  the  Army.     Sucli  questions  as  that 
ought  never  to  arise.     It  is  a  question  of  united  defence,  in  which 
both  branches  of  the  Service  and  every  public  servant  are  deeply 
interested,  and  in  which  they  ought  to  pull  together,  and  each  take 
their  proper  part.  Such  a  measure  if  taken  would  bring  vividly  before 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  various  Colonies  the  necessity  and  ad- 
visability of  co-operation  on  a  vital  matter  on  wh'ch  the  existence 
of  the  Empire  depends,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  bring  about 
that  federation  which  all  desire. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliere  :  From  the  deep  interest  I  have  always 
taken  in  this  question  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.    Ifl 
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the  first  place  I  wish  to  express  my  extreme  satis&ction  as  a  Vic- 
torian that  one  of  the  Ministers  of  that  Colony  should  have  spoken 
so  strongly  as  he  has  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  regard  to  sentiment, 
that  we  have  at  present,  and  have  long  had,  everything  we  could 
wish  for ;  but  sentiment  without  organisation  will  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  us.  Sentiment  as  a  bond  of  union  may  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  it  is  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  maintain  our  unity ;  but  if  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  foe  who  has  better  ironclads  and  better 
torpedo  boats  than  we  have,  our  sentiment  as  an  effective  bond  of 
anion  will  be  blown  speedily  into  space.  That  is  what  makes  this 
question  of  Imperial  organisation  one  of  intense  practical  import- 
anee.  Mr.  Reid,  I  think,  spoke  of  its  being  all-important  to  main- 
tain British  naval  supremacy.  I  always  shudder  when  I  think  what 
the  consequences  would  be  if  we  were  to  lose  that  supremacy.  When 
France  lost  her  military  supremacy  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan 
the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  was  as  nothing  to  what  the 
downfftU  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  if  wo  were  to  suffer 
a  naval  Sedan.  If  any  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  were  to 
overthrow  our  naval  supremacy,  where  should  we  in  these  islands 
be?  Where  would  the  people  of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
be  ?  We  should  be  utterly  broken  up  as  an  Empire,  and  never 
be  able  to  put  ourselves  together  again.  That  brings  us  straight 
to  the  pmctical  question  of  organisation.  And  how  are  you  to  deal 
with  this  great  question  of  defence  unless  you  have  an  adequate 
organisation  for  the  purpose?  No  Council  will  do — no  little-go 
thing  like  that.  You  must  face  the  whole  question  which  other 
nations  have  had  to  face  in  order  to  maintain  their  national  greatness 
and  existence ;  you  must  face  the  whole  question  of  representation  ; 
and  if  you  come  to  the  question  of  representation  you  come  straight 
up  to  the  question  of  federation.  There  is  nothing  between.  You 
may  build  castles  in  the  air  and  attempt  to  erect  something  in  the 
chasm  which  separates  you  from  the  policy  we  advocate,  but  nothing 
will  stand  considering  the  rate  at  which  this  Empire  is  growing  and 
the  importance  of  the  common  interests  to  bo  dealt  with.  Therefore 
sooner  or  later — put  it  off  as  long  as  you  can — you  must  face  that 
question ;  a  question  which,  to  make  itself  a  nation,  the  United 
States  has  faced ;  which  Austria-Hungary  had  to  face  in  order  to 
preserve  its  power  and  influence  in  Europe ;  and  which  Germany 
has  had  to  face.  There  are  just  two  systems,  one  of  which  yon 
must  adopt  ultimately — there  is  federation  and  there  is  confedera- 
tion.   Those  who  have  studied  the  question  will  see  the  distinction. 
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Confederation  is  the  representation  of  Goyemments  withont  any 
direct  representation  of  the  people,  which  is  what  you  have  in 
Austria-Hungary.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
sent  by  the  Parliament  of  Hungary  and  a  certain  number  by  the 
Parliament  of  Austria,  and  they  deal  with  the  whole  common 
concerns  of  the  Empire  without  there  being  any  direct  representation 
of  the  people.  If  that  is  adequate  for  our  situation,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  confederation  without  direct  representation.  Federation 
is  another  matter.  You  have  federation  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  for  in  the  federal 
ParUament  the  people  are  directly  represented.  All  I  wish  to  urge 
is  that  we  should  consider  the  magnitude  of  our  Empire  and  its 
interests,  and  that  we  shall  be  driven  to  adopt  some  system  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  W.  Batnes  (Natal) :  To  the  mere  Colonial  mind  like  mine 
the  prospect  of  invasion  has  no  terrors.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  foreign  Power  might  shell  Melbourne,  or  Cape  Town,  or  Durban, 
and  ask  the  Mayor  to  hand  over  a  substantial  contribution ;  but  so 
long  as  England  has  regard  to  her  position  and  her  duty  in  the 
settlement  that  would  come  after  the  war,  that  money  would  be 
handed  back  with  interest.  So  long  as  England  sends  us  as 
Governors  men  of  light  and  leading,  men  with  sufficient  tact  and 
dignity  to  keep  together  the  unity  which  we  all  desire,  so  long  shall 
we  need  no  further  bond.  There  is  a  great  heart  to  this  Empire  in 
England,  and  so  long  as  that  heart  throbs  in  unison  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Colonies,  so  long  will  the  mighty  heart  of  Greater 
Britain  swell — ay,  burst — in  response. 

.Major-General  E.  L.  Dashwood  :  The  question  we  have  been 
discussing  is  how  the  Empire  shall  be  retained.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  that  depends  entirely  on  whether  our  Colonies  remain 
integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  If  we  were  to  lose  our  Colonies  the 
British  Empire  would  be  done  for.  No  doubt  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  even  in  days  not  long  ago.  One  great  mis- 
take of  the  officials  in  this  country  for  the  last  forty  years  or  more 
is  that  they  have  never  attempted  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  these  shores  to  lands  under  our  own  flag,  bat  have 
allowed  our  surplus  population  to  drift  anywhere,  perhaps  to 
foreign  shores,  and  become  rivals  and  possible  enemies.  I  re- 
member that  some  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
when  some  one  brought  forward  a  motion  to  encourage  emigration 
to  Canada,  Mr.  Goschen,  for  the  Government,  ended  by  saying  the 
United  States  would  not  like  it,    Pe  let  the  cat  out  of  tlbe  bag  by 
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admitting  that  he  and  his  Oovemment  were  actuated  by  a  policy  of 
fear,  vulgarly  called  **  funk." 

The  Ghaibman  :  No  party  politics  are  allowed. 

General  Dashwood  :  I  will  only  say  that  a  policy  of  fear  has  not 
helped  to  acquire  the  British  Empire.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  defence,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  think  the  only 
possible  basis  on  which  you  can  have  Imperial  Federation  is  a 
commercial  basis.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  sentiment,  but  after 
all  self-interest  is  what  has  most  power  in  the  world.  If  you  want 
the  Colonies  to  join  with  you,  you  must  give  them  something  tan- 
gible ;  make  it  worth  their  while  ;  and  if  the  system  aboUshed  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which  gave  the  Colonies  some  small  advantage 
in  our  markets  over  foreigners,  and  if  emigration  to  British  soil  had 
been  helped,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  population  of  Canada, 
for  example,  would  be  double  or  treble  what  it  now  is.  I  know 
Canada  well.  They  are  only  a  few  noisy  people  there  who  talk  of 
going  over  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  keen  to  get  Canada,  although  they  tell  you  they  are  not. 
They  have  the  greatest  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway,  and  recently  they  tried  all  they  could  by  means  of  the 
M'Einley  tariff  to  bully  the  Canadians  into  joining  them,  though 
the  real  e£Fect  was  to  increase  the  trade  between  Canada  and  this 
country.  In  these  days  the  difficulty  is  the  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  the  masses  regarding  federation.  They  do  not  know  much  about 
the  Colonies,  and  politicians  generally  talk  to  catch  votes,  and  not 
about  the  British  Empire.  The  whole  thing  hinges  on  our  being 
"willing  in  some  way  to  give  the  Colonies  a  preference  in  our 
markets.  The  Canadians  are  loyal.  The  French  there  are  not 
particularly  loyal,  and  among  the  young  men  who  do  not  know 
England  the  sentiment  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  older  men  who 
have  been  bom  in  the  old  country  and  know  it.  The  time  may 
come,  if  this  country  does  nothing,  when  sentiment  may  have  to 
give  way  to  material  advantages.  If  the  deluge  does  come,  and 
the  Empire  goes  to  pieces,  posterity  will  say  that  it  was  not  through 
any  economic  change  we  could  not  foresee  and  meet,  but  through 
ignorance  and  class  hatred,  selfishness  and  the  want  of  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

CoLB.H.Vetch,E.E. (Deputy Inspector-General  of  Fortifications): 
The  question  raised  by  Sir  George  Chesney  was,  I  think,  entirely  a 
political  one,  but  the  subsequent  addresses  have  borne  rather  on  the 
subject  of  defence.  As  to  the  political  question,  I  think  the  addresti 
was  a  most  suggestive  one.  The  point  Sir  George  Chesney  made  was 
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that  we  are  not  at  present  quite  ready  for  what  must  sooner  or  later 
come — federation — and  that  in  the  meantime  we  should  adopt  some 
makeshift.  That  makeshift  would,  no  douht,  fulfil  its  object  for  the 
time,  but  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  de  Labilliere  and  Sir  Frederick  Young 
that  in  the  end  we  must  come  to  federation.  In  the  meantime  the 
point  of  defence  is  a  very  important  one,  and  in  reference  to  what 
fell  from  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Car- 
narvon Commission  sat  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  since  then 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  recommendations  have  been  carried  out.  In 
all  the  great  trade  routes  that  run  throughout  the  world,  which 
were  divided  by  the  Royal  Commission  into  seven  groups,  we  have 
established  coaling  stations — places  to  which  our  ships  can  go  in 
time  of  need  and  replenish  themselves  with  coal,  and  places,  of 
course,  which  are  defended.  Here  I  would  hke  to  point  out  that 
the  Colonies  have  met  the  Government  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
So  far  from  not  bearing  their  share  of  the  cost,  they  have  borne 
their  share  very  fairly.  For  instance,  take  the  trade  route  from 
England  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ceylon.  Besides 
the  Imperial  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  there  is  Aden,  which 
is  strongly  fortified  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments.  At  Ceylon  there  are  two  ports,  Trincomalee  and 
Colombo.  Trincomalee  is  an  Imperial  port,  acquired  expressly  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  defended  at  Imperial  expense  entirely ;  but  at 
(volombo  there  are  great  trade  interests,  and  the  people  of  Ceylon 
have  met  the  Government  by  paying  for  all  the  works  and  defences, 
the  Imperial  Government  finding  the  armament.  At  Hong  Eong, 
at  Singapore,  at  Mauritius,  and  at  Table  Bay  the  same  thing  has 
happened ;  while  the  Australian  Colonies  have  come  well  to  the 
front,  for,  in  addition  to  fortifying  and  arming  the  harbours  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  they  have  also  fortified  the  coaling  stations 
of  Thursday  Island  and  King  George's  Sound,  the  Home  Government 
finding  the  armament.  New  Zealand  also  has  converted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colony,  the  harbours  of  Wellington,  Auckland,  Otago, 
and  Lyttelton  into  defended  ports.  So  that,  looking  round  the  world, 
we  find  on  the  main  trade  routes  protected  ports  to  which  our  ships 
can  resort,  whereas  twelve  years  ago,  as  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  has 
told  you,  things  were  in  a  '^  rotten  '*  state.  That  is  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance. But  there  is  another  point.  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  referred  to 
the  want  of  touch  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Admiralty. 
I  think  that  there  we  are  improving.  No  doubt  a  Minister  of 
Defence,  who  would  take  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  defence 
of  the  country,  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  but  in  the  meantime 
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we  are  approximating  to  that  end,  for  there  now  exists  an  official 
committee,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office,  which  meets  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  important 
questions  of  Imperial  defence,  and  lays  down  the  general  principles 
that  govern  such  questions. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  :  If,  as  has  been  urged  to-night  federation  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  Empire,  the  question  arises.  What 
steps  can  be  taken  to  form  public  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  For  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  the  formation  of  any  representative  assembly 
until  that  elementary  condition  is  attained.  Though  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  cause  is  not  dead,  and 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  form  groups  of  individual  workers 
who  will  take  in  hand  the  large  towns  of  England  and  the  Colonies. 
In  London  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  on  a  small  scale  to  form 
such  a  group.  It  is  an  effort  with  which  I  am  associated  in  a 
humble  way,  and  is  being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  man 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  you — Mr.  Parkin.  We  hope  in  the 
next  two  or  three  months  to  get  into  connection  with  a  large  number 
of  workmen's  clubs  and  other  institutions,  and  such  inquiry  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  has  convinced  me  that  the  field  for  exertion  in 
that  direction  is  almost  boundless,  and  that  the  members  of  those 
institutions  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  appeals  not  merely  to 
self-interest  but  to  sentiment.  Such  a  movement  would,  moreover, 
have  the  indirect  advantage  of  furnishing  the  British  workman  with 
other  ideas  than  those  which  are  preached  by  street  Socialists. 
I  ask  your  support  to  the  movement,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
the  Colonies. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  Lintorn  Simmons:  I  rise  to  say  one 
word  in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  my  friend  Col. 
Tetch.  In  referring  to  the  state  of  national  defence  when  Lord 
Carnarvon's  Commission  was  appointed,  I  stated  that,  although 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  was  *' rotten,"  much  had 
been  done  since.  I  was  aware  of  what  has  been  done,  but  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  details.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done,  as  Col.  Vetch  has  told  you,  not  only  by  the  Home  Government 
but  by  the  Colonies,  who  have  contributed  considerably  towards  the 
defences.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Committee 
to  which  Col.  Vetch  referred,  I  maintain  that  the  great  question  of 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  has  never  been  thoroughly  considered, 
and  until  it  has  been  considered  I  do  not  think  those  defences  can 
be  in  a  proper  condition,  or  that  we  can  expect  that  assistance  from 
the  enlightened  population  of  the  Colonies  we  ought  to,  and  I 
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believe  would  get  if  they  were  fully  at  one  with  us  as  to  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  Chaibman  :  Before  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close  I  rise 
to  ask  you  to  join  in  giving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Qeorge 
Ghesney  for  his  kindness  in  coming  amongst  us  this  evening  and 
for  the  able,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  address  he  has  delivered. 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  subject  selected  for  the  evening 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  larger  one,  but  Sir  Gtorge  Chesney  has  so 
skilfully  handled  it  that  ho  has  brought  it  within  measarable 
limits — at  all  events  for  tliis  evening — and  he  gave  a  practical 
direction  to  the  discussion  by  limiting  the  questions  which  he 
presented  for  our  consideration.  The  subject  of  his  remarks  was 
virtually  limited  to  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  with  the 
great  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the  object  of  his  remarks  was 
to  discover  how  best  the  governing  powers  of  the  two  might  be 
brought  together  for  the  common  interests  and  the  common 
defence  of  all.  What  he  so  ably  said  on  the  subject — though  I 
was  unable  personally  to  agree  with  all  that  he  said— and  what 
was  said  by  those  who  succeeded  him,  to  whom  also  our  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  opinions,  criticism,  and  sugges- 
tions which  they  contributed  to  the  discussion — what  they  all  have 
said  on  the  subject  has  furnished  us  with  a  valuable  conception 
of  an  important  question  and  with  abundant  material  for  our  con- 
sideration and  reflection.  In  tendering  on  your  behalf  to  Sir 
George  Chesney  our  warm  acknowledgments  for  his  presence  this 
evening  and  for  the  able  address  he  has  delivered,  I  feel  I  am  only 
fulfilling,  however  inadequately,  your  wishes. 

Sir  Geobge  Chesney  :  The  evening  has  advanced  so  fax  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  make*  use  of  what  I  believe  is  the  privilege  of 
the  person  who  has  the  honour  of  opening  the  discussion  by  reply- 
ing to  the  various  points  which  have  been  raised.  There  are  only 
two  points  to  which  I  will  refer.  Sir  John  Colomb  alluded  to  the 
incongruity  of  one  British  Prime  Minister  sitting  in  a  Council  with 
eleven  Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  I  ought  to  have  said,  no  doubt, 
and  I  believe  I  intended  to  say,  that  before  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
we  must  assume  that  the  federation  has  been  carried  out  of  the 
Colonial  systems  of  Australia  and  the  Cape,  as  it  has  been  already  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Granted  that  has  been  done,  the  number 
of  Prime  Ministers  who  would  come  to  the  Imperial  Council  would 
be  materially  reduced.  One  other  point.  Sir  John  Colomb  has  said, 
'<  If  you  abolish  the  Colonial  Office,  what  is  to  become  of  the  various 
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Crown  Colonies  ?  "  I  answer  that  I  would  retain  the  Colonial  Office 
for  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  I  think  the  Office  would  be  usefully  and 
adequately  employed  in  that  way.  With  these  remarks  I  beg  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  my  speech,  and  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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TWENTYSIXTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty- Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  27,  1894. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Sir  AU0U8TUS  J.  Adderlet,  K.C.M.G.,  Sib  John  W.  Akerman,  E.C.M.G., 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Bobert  Allen,  W.  Andrews, 
T.  Archer,  C.M.G.,  Capt.  Wm.  Ashbt,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ashman,  M.D.,  Messrs.  A. 
Reid  Baird,  a.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  W.  Barratt,  Henrt  Beauchahp,  J.  Beaumont, 
O.  Beetham,  Capt.  J.  H.  H.  Berkeley,  Messrs.  L.  H.  Bliss,  W.  W.  Bonntn, 
S.  Bourne,  E.  Bowley,  F.  R.  Bradford,  The  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  D.D.,  Dr.  A. 
M.  Brown,  Mr.  S.  B.  Browning,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Mb.  J.  H.  Butt, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Campbell,  Messrs.  E.  Chapman,  A.  F.  Charrinoton,  Major  Wm. 
Clark,  Messrs.  Hyde  Clarke,  A.  Clayden,  A.  B.  Cobb,  J.  Cochran,  Sir  John 
CoLOMB,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cooper,  S.  H.  Cotton,  G.  Cowib,  W.  S.  Cuff, 
C.  E.  CuLLEN,  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B.,  Messrs.  T.  Harrison 
Davis,  W.  Dudgeon,  A.  Duthoit,  Frederick  Dutton,  Lieut.-General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  Stanley  Edwards,  C.  Washington 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  SmW.  J.Fabrer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fawcett,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B., 
Messrs.  H.  O'H.  Giles,  J.  Girdwood,  C.  G.  Gordon,  Gardross  Grant,  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Sebright  Grben,  W.  G. 
Hales,  H.  B.  Halswell,  T.  J.  Hanley,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  G. 
Hardie,  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardwicke,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hraton,  A.  A.  Hebon,  Bey.  A. 
Stylebian  Herring,  Mr.  Justice  A.  P.  Hensman,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  George  Hughes,  Dr.  C.  Inglis,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G., 
P.  KoENiG,  H.  A.  Krohn,  Surgeon-Major  J.  J.  Lamprey,  Messrs.  J.  Lascsllbs, 

F.  G.  Lloyd,  H.  Lloyd,  A.  H.  Loring,  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Low, 
Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Messrs.  Nevile  Lubbock,  G.  Lumoair, 
J.  L.  Lyell,  G.  McCulloch,  M.  Macfie,  A.  Mackenzie  Mackay,  G.  S.  Mackbnzib, 
Jambs  Martin,  Colonel  R.  Lee  Matthews,  Messrs.  A.  Moore,  J.  B.  Mobsk, 
Sir  M.  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  Oronhyatekha,  Mr.  G.  B.  Parkin, 
Major  J.  Roper  Parkington,  Sir  Westby  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  H.  A 
Perkins,  A.  Radford,  C.  C.  Rawson,  G.  H.  Rhodes,  E.  Robins,  Capt.  W.  P. 
Roche,  Messrs.  B.  L.  Ronald,  F.  Roper,  Dr.  D.  P.  Ross,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Salmon,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  A.  Sclanders,  R.  N.  Shirb, 

G.  Short,  Commander  H.  G.  Simpson,  R.N.,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Skabratt,  H.  G. 
Slade,  Sir  F.  Yilleneuve  Smith,  Messrs.  E.  Street,  J.  Stuart,  G.  H.  Stkbs, 
G.  J.  Symons,  Professor  H.  Tanner,  Messrs.  L.  W.  Thrupp,  G.  A.  Tomkinson, 
J.  Waghorn,  H.  a.  Wickham,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  J.  Wilson,  G.  H.  C.  Wright, 
J.  C.  Wylie,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  0*Halloran 
(Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Ghahiman  :  I  have  now  to  declare  the  ballot  open  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Council,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  observe 
that  since  the  issue  of  the  ballot  paper  we  have,  most  unfortunately, 
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lost  by  death  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Bedpath,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  paper  as  a  member  of  the  Council  (not  retiring). 
As  Mr.  Bedpath*s  death  has  occurred  so  recently,  the  Council 
thought  that  the  more  courteous  course  would  be  not  to  elect  any- 
one in  his  place,  but  to  leave  to  the  Fellows  themselves  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  the  choice  of  his  successor.  At  the  same  time,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Council  has  always  acted  has 
been  to  endeavour  to  select  gentlemen  representing  the  different 
Colonies,  and  that  we  have  recently  lost  three  gentlemen  identified 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz.  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  Dr.  John 
Bae,  and  Mr.  Redpath,  the  Council  beg  to  suggest  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Parkin,  also  a  representative  of  Canada  and  a  life 
Fellow.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
I  now  beg  to  name  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton 
and  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Thrupp,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to 
undertake  the  duty. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon  :  Before  the  ballot  is  taken,  I  am  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  little  movement  that  has  recently  been 
taking  place. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  thus  early  to  interrupt  anybody,  but 
I  cannot  permit  discussion  before  the  ballot  is  opened,  because, 
according  to  rule,  that  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Salmon:  May  I  say  that  my  remarks  are  entirely  with 
reference  to  the  ballot,  and  that  I  wish  to  explain  that  a  movement 
has  recently  taken  place  with  a  view  to  making  the  election  to  the 
Council  a  real  election,  and  not  merely,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  nomination. 
(Cries  of  "  Order.")     I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  Fellow,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  ballot  paper,  to  put  any  name  he 
pleases  in  place  of  any  suggested  by  the  Council.  The  paper  says  : — 
"  If  any  Fellow  desires  to  alter  the  list  proposed  by  the  Council,  he 
must  erase  the  names  he  proposes  to  omit,  and  enter  those  he 
desires  to  substitute  for  them  in  the  last  column."  This  gives  any- 
one not  satisfied  with  the  names  the  Council  propose  perfect  power 
to  substitute  any  other  name.  It  is  not  permissible,  I  think,  to 
allow  discussion  on  the  ballot  at  this  particular  period. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  As  a  point  of  order,  may  I  mention  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  by  a  considerable  body  of 
us? 

The  Chairman  :  That  would  hardly  be  in  order,  because  everyone 
can  choose  for  himself.    It  has  never  been  the  practice  here  to 
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mention  anyone  at  all,  and  the  only  reason  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Parkin  is  that  we  have  perfect  power  to  elect  him  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Bedpath — subject,  of  course,  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  meeting — but,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned,  we  have  refrained 
from  doing  so.  We  simply  submit  his  name  as  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Salmon  ;  I  must  bow  to  your  ruling,  sir. 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General 
Meeting,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of 
Fellows  of  March  29,  1893,  both  of  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thrupp  :  As  one  of  the  scrutineers,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  ballot  paper  as  presented  to  the  Fellows  will  have  to  be  altered  ? 
I  suppose  the  name  of  Mr.  Bedpath  must  be  struck  out  by  each 
Fellow  before  he  votes,  and  the  name  of  anyone  else  whom  he 
chooses  inserted  ? 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  really  what  is  intended.  The  name 
should  be  struck  out  and  any  other  name  substituted  in  the  last 
column. 

The  Annual  Report,  which  had  been  previously  circulated  amongst 
the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  road. 

Report. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

During  the  past  year  59  Resident  and  184  Non-Resident  Fellows 
have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  248,  as  compared  with  255  daring 
the  preceding  year.  On  December  81, 1898,  the  list  included  1,805 
Resident,  2,484  Non-Resident,  and  10  Honorary  Fellows,  or  8,749  in 
all,  of  whom  818  have  compounded  for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and 
thus  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  industries  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  severity  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Australia,  checking 
materially  the  flow  of  visitors  to  the  Mother  Country,  the  income  of 
the  Institute  has,  on  the  whole,  been  well  maintained. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  1893  comprises  the  names  of  74  Fellows, 
including  two  Vice-Presidents  and  three  Councillors  : — 

WUliam  Aitchison,  Sir  James  Anderscni,  W.  A.  B.  Aiiderson  {Tranavaaljt 
George  Bennett,  M.D.  (New  South  Wales),  D.  P.  Blaine,  A,  M,  Borland 
(British  Honduras),  Aubrey  Bowen,  M.R.C.S.  (Victoria),  J.  C.  Btodie  (Ceylon), 
Garrett  Brown  (Cape  Colony),  Hon,  Thonias  Burges,  M,L.C,  ^fWestem  Aus- 
tralia), E,  J.  Burt  (^Yest  Africa),  John  A.  G.  Campbell  (Straits  Settlements), 
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E,  jr.  CanoHt  John  Chambers  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart  (Coun- 
eUlof)t  James  A,  Crawford^  D.  C.  Da  Costa,  Noel  Denison  {Straits  Settlements), 
Robert  Dobson  {New  Zealand),  Henry  Douglas,  Hermann  Eckstein  {Transvaal), 
J,  C,  Fegan  {Jamaica),  C.  F.  Fischer,  M.D,  {New  South  Wales),  Hon,  Henry 
FowUr  {Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad),  Sir  William  Fox,  K.C.M.O,  {New  Zea- 
land), Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  CC.M.G.  {Vice-President),  Q.  H,  GarreU  {Sher- 
bro%  John  B,  QUI,  Rev.  J.  B.  Gribble  (Queensland),  Major-General  A,  H.  A, 
Gordon  {Hong  Kong),  Frederick  J.  Hickling  {South  Australia),  James  Hill, 
Edward  B,  Jorey  {Hong  Kong),  Arthur  T.  Karslake  {Ceylon),  William  Kaye, 
R.  C.  Kestin,  John  Lees  {New  Zealand),  W.  H.  Levin  {New  Zealand),  D,  L, 
Levy  {New  South  Wales),  Major  J.  Stanley  Lowe  {Dechuanaland),  Andrew  A. 
MacDiarmid  {Queensland),  Andrew  J.  Macdonald,  R.  A.  Macfie,  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  Bart.,  CLE,  {Vice-President),  Sir  James  McCulloch,  K.CM.G. 
(Victoria),  John  McLennan  {New  Zealand),  L.  F.  Marrast  {Grenada),  George 
A.Mein,  M.D.  {Victoria),  J,  B,  Montcfiorc,  Joseph  Oppenlieim,  F.  H.  S,  Orpen 
{Cape  Colony),  A.  Steele  Park,  Exley  Percival  {British  Guiana),  W.  C. 
Petchell  {WesUm  Australia),  Hon.  J,  C.  Phillippo,  M.D.,  M.P.C.  {Jamaica), 
Sir  Robert  J,  Pinsent  {Newfoundland),  John  Roe,  M.D.,  F.R.S,  {Councillor), 
W.  S,  Richards  {Jamaica),  Thomas  Routled^e  {Canada),  Sir  James  Russell, 
CM.G,,  David  Ryrie  {New  South  Wales),  Frank  Sadler  {Cape  Colony),  Edward 
Sayce  {Victoria),  Sir  Theophilus  Shcpstone,  K.C.M.G.  {Natal),  George  Simpson 

!  Western  Australia),  Rev.  H.  J.  SwaU,  M.A.,  J.P.,  J.  Davies  Thomas,  M.D, 
South  Australia),  Frederick  Tooth  (CouTicillor),  William  S.  Turner  {British 
Guiana),  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B.,  Edward  Wame,  E.  Gilbert 
Waison,  Montagu  Wilkinson,  Alexander  Wilson  (Victoria). 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  vacancies  on  the  Coun- 
cil have  arisen  through  the  deaths  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart., 
CLE.,  and  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice-Presidents  ;  and 
Sur  Charles  Cliflford,  Bart.,  Dr.  John  Rae,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Tooth,  Councillors.  The  vacancies  have  been  filled  up,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  6,  by  the  appointment  ad  interimy  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Fellows,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  and  General 
Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B.,  as  Vice-Presidents;  and  Lieut.- 
General  Shr  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Robert  G.  W. 
Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, as  Councillors.  The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Rule 
7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election  : — President :  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  K.G.  Vice-Presidents  :  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G. ; 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Dunravcn,  K.P. ;  Lord 
Carlingford,  K.P. ;  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
Councillors :  Mr.  F.  IL  Dangar  ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.L,  C.B. ;  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lieut.-General  Sir 
W.  F.  Drummond  Jer\^ois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Jourdain,  CM.G. ;  and  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  Council  adopted  a  loyal  address  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  E.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  expressive  of  their  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G., 
to  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  an  auspicious  event  which 
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was  hailed  with  feelings  of  heartfelt  loyalty  and  satisfaction  through- 
out the  British  Empire. 

A  Banqaet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  on 
March  1,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  KG.,  a  Vice-President,  presiding. 
Important  speeches  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  Tna.infai.iTiing 
unimpaired  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  were  made ;  and  in  view  of 
the  popularity  of  the  gathering  and  the  sentiments  it  evoked,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  an  Anniversary  Banquet  this  year. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was,  for  the  fourth  time,  held  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  over 
2,000  guests.  The  usual  informal  gatherings  for  social  and  con- 
versational purposes,  which  have  been  held  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  ordinary  meetings  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  have  been  well 
attended.  Informal  meetings,  for  the  discussion  in  a  conversational 
way  of  Colonial,  social,  and  literary  subjects,  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Institute  Smoking  Room  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinion  amongst  the  Fellows. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report : — 

"  Australasian  Agriculture.**    Professor  Robert  Wallace, 
F.R.S.  Edin. 

"  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  British  Columbia."   Dr.  George 
M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  British  New  Guinea."     T.  H.  Hatton  Richards. 
"  The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  Development  of  the 
Colonial  Empire."     H.  Boyd-Carpenter,  M.A. 

**  Incidents  of  a  Hunter*s  Life  in  South  Africa.*'     F.  C. 
Selous. 

"  State  Socialism  and  Labour  Government  in  Antipodean 
Britain."     The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Matabeleland."  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  First  Adminis- 
trator of  Mashonaland  (Special  Meeting). 
"  Uganda.**     Capt.  W.  H.  WilUams,  R.A. 
"  The  Australian  Outlook."     Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw. 
A  largely  attended  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  on  March  27, 
1893,  in  pursuance  of    a    requisition    signed    by  over  twenty-five 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  Rule  54,  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  as  regards  its  relations  to 
the  Imperial  Institute  ;  and,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  follow- 
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ing  resolaiion  was  carried  with  three  dissentients :  —**  That  the  Boyal 
C!olonial  Institute  having  been  founded  as  a  self-supporting  Institu- 
tion for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  Colonies,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  CJountry  and 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  having  successfully 
carried  out  the  sound  principles  laid  down  by  its  founders  twenty- 
five  years  ago :  This  meeting,  whilst  desiring  that  the  Royal  C!olo- 
nial  Institute  should  in  every  possible  way  work  harmoniously  with 
the  Imperial  Institute,  in  such  way  as  may  be  arranged  by  the 
CJouncil,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  is  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  therefore 
resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  amalgamation,  which  might 
endanger  the  autonomy  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  should  be 
entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Institute."  The  Council  thereupon 
informed  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  that  a  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  would  have  much  pleasure  in  confer- 
ring with  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  Resolution ;  and  a  reply  was  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
Coxmcil  of  the  Imperial  Institute  would  arrange  to  confer  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  its  being  definitely 
ascertained  what  basis  of  harmonious  action  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  several  Fellows,  the  Institute  has 
been  kept  open,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
instead  of  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  as  was  previously  the  practice.  A 
gradual  improvement  in  the  attendance  being  apparent,  the  Council 
have  deemed  it  desirable  to  continue  the  experiment  until  June  80, 
in  the  hope  that  the  fo^cilities  thus  afforded  will  be  more  generally 
availed  of  as  they  become  better  known. 

The  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  on  Education — with  whom 
they  have  been  in  communication  for  many  years  past — have  esta- 
blished a  Code  of  Regulations  for  evening  continuation  schools  which 
gives  a  prominent  place  to  such  subjects  as  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Colonies,  Colonisation,  and  the  conditions  of 
successful  industry  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  obligation  to  cultivate 
a  better  knowledge  of  our  brethren  across  the  sea.  It  is  further 
noted  that  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  have  placed  on  the  requisition  lists  of  books  for  use  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Board  some  of  the  text-books  recently  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    As  regards  the 
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great  Public  Schools  the  Council  have  repeatedly  represented  to 
the  Head  Masters  that  more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Colonial  subjects.  During  the  past  year  **  The  Geo- 
graphical Association  "  for  the  promotion  of  geographical  teaching  in 
Public  Schools  has  been  formed  under  highly  influential  aus^ces* 
it  being  admitted  that  the  present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  unsatisfactory  and  far  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  bpyB 
in  foreign  schools.  It  is  intended  that  lectures,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  should  form  part  of  the  school  work,  and  that 
especial  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  geography  of  the  Britidi 
Empire.  The  Council  have  gladly  accorded  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  Institute  to  this  interesting  scheme,  in  the  belief 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  important  practical  results. 

The  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  Institute,  has  been  considerably  increased  by  numerous 
donations  and  purchases,  comprising  not  only  current  Colonial 
literature,  but  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  the  British  Colonies,  special  attention  having  been 
given  to  completing  and  strengthening  the  Library  in  this  direc- 
tion.   It  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  additional  shelving, 
which  will  afford  space  for  some  time  to  come  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  collection  of  books.    In  order  that  the  Fellows,  and  also 
the  general  public,  may  more  readily  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Library,  a  new  Catalogue  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  it  is  anticipated  will  be  ready  for  issue  during  the 
present  year.    When  finished  it  will  be  a  catalogue  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  Colonial  Libraries  in 
existence.    The  additions  to  the  Library  during  1898  numbered 
1,622  volumes,  1,287  pamphlets,  80,122  newspapers,  62  maps,  and 
13  miscellaneous  gifts.    Among  the  more  important  are  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Voyage  de  la  Corvette  TAstrolabe,  1826-29,*'  sous  le  com- 
mandement  de  J.  Dumont  D*Urville.    13  vols,  and  plates.    "  Voyage 
au  P61e  Sud  et  dans  TOc^anie,  sur  Ics  Corvettes  TAstrolabe  et  la 
Z616e,  1837-40,**  sous  le  commandement  de  J.  Dumont  D'Urville. 
10  vols,  and  plates.    "  Early  History  of  New  Zealand,*'  by  R.  A.  A. 
Sherrin  and  J.  H.  Wallace,  edited  by  Thomas  W.  Leys,  1890  (The 
Publishers) ;  "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia, **,by  W.  Saville- 
Kent,  1893 ;  "  Captain  Cook's  Journal  during  his  First  Voyage 
round  the  World,  1768-71,"  edited  by  Captain  W.  J.  L.  Wharton, 
1893  (The  Publishers) ;  '*  Phycologia  Australica ;  or,  a  History  of 
Australian  Seaweeds,**  by  W.  H.  Harvey,  1858-63;  "  The  Discovery 
of  Australia,**  by  Albert  F.  Calvert,  1898  (The  Author) ;  "History 
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of  Booth  Aoslralia  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Year  of  its  Jubilee," 
by  Edwin  Hodder,  1898  (Mr.  J.  H.  Angas) ;  "  Voyage  dans  TAfrique 
Australe/'  par  A.  Delagorgue,  1847 ;  ''  The  Ferns  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  Immediate  Dependencies,"  by  H.  G.  Field,  1890,  and  a  col- 
lection of  other  New  Zealand  works  (Mr.  Charles  Smith) ;  *'  Life 
of  Bobert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Gape  Town,"  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Oray,  1876  ;  ''  Memoir  respecting  the  Kaffirs,  Hottentots, 
and  Bosjemans  of  Bouth  Africa,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sutherland,  1845 ; 
"  The  Partition  of  Africa,"  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  1893  ;  "  Birds  of 
Damaraland,"  by  C.  J.  Anderson,  1872 ;  **  The  Judicial  Practice  in 
South  Africa,"  by  G.  H.  Van  Zyl,  1893  (The  Author) ;  "  Gun  and 
Camera  in  Southern  Africa,"  by  H.  Anderson  Bryden,  1893  (The 
Publisher) ;  "  The  South  Sea  Islanders  and  the  Queensland  Labour 
Trade,"  by  W.  T.  Wawn,  1898  (Mr.  C.  C.  Rawson) ;  "  Letters  from 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Mashonaland,  1878-1891,"  by  Hugh  H. 
Romilly,  1898  (The  Publisher);  "The  Rise  of  our  East  African 
Empire,"  by  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  1893  (The  Author) ;  "  Travel 
and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa,"  by  F.  C.  Selous,  1893  (The 
Publishers) ;  "British  East  Africa,  or  Ibea,"  by  P.  L.  McDermott, 
1898  (The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co.);  "Adventures  in 
Australia  Fifty  Years  Ago,  1889-1844,"  by  James  Demarr,  1893 
(The  Publishers)  ;  "  History  of  tbe  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,"  by 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  Ellis,  1898  (The  PubUshers) ;  "  With  Captam 
Stairs  to  Katanga,"  by  J.  A.  Moloney,  1893  (The  Publishers); 
"Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,"  by  Dr.  George 
Watt;  "Travels  in  British  Columbia,"  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett- 
Lennard,  1862;  "Sketches  of  Glengarry  in  Canada,"  by  J.  A. 
MacDonell,  1898  (The  Author) ;  "  History  of  the  French  in  India, 
1674-1761,"  by  C6l.  G.  B.  Malleson,  1898  (The  Publishers) ;  "  The 
Land  Revenue  of  Bombay,"  by  Alexander  Rogers,  1892  (The  Pub- 
lishers) ;  "  Indian  Wisdom,  or.  Examples  of  the  Religious,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Ethical  Doctrines  of  the  Hindus,"  by  Sir  Monier 
Monier- Williams,  1898  (The  Publishers) ;  a  collection  of  works 
relating  to  Canada  (Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan) ;  "  Papers  regarding  the 
Indian  Mutiny,"  by  G.  W.  Forrest ;  "  History  of  British  India,"  by 
James  Mill,  1840-4^8 ;  "  Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of 
India,"  by  G.  P.  Sanderson,  1878  (Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth) ;  "  Picturesque 
India,"  by  W.  S.  Caine,  1890 ;  "  Hindu-Koh :  Wanderings  and 
Wild  Sport  on  and  beyond^the  Himalayas,"  by  Maj. -General  Donald 
Macintyre,  1891  (The  Publishers) ;  Works  of  Sir  Richard  Burton 
(The  Publishers) ;  **  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,"  by  Henry 
Iiimen,  1893  (Gov.  of  Ceylon) ;  "  Our  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations 
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with  Burma/*  by  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  1885 ;  **  Kaye  and 
Malleson's  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  "  '*  From  Adam's  Peak 
to  Elephanta/*  by  Edward  Carpenter,  1892 ;  •*  Ceylon  in  1898,"  by 
John  Ferguson  (The  Author) ;  ''  Hortus  Jamaicensis,"  by  John 
Lunan,  1814  ;  "  Flora  Barbadensis,"  by  J.  D.  Maycock,  1880 ;  and 
"  Daguerrian  Excursions  in  Jamaica  *'  (Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves, 
C.M.6.) ;  "  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,"  by  J.  O.  Baker, 
1877 ;  "  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies,"  by  R.  Chalmers, 
1898 ; ''  Chapters  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Colonies,"  by  C.  J.  Tar- 
ring, 1898  (The  Publishers) ;  *'  History  of  England  and  the  British 
Empire,"  by  Edgar  Sanderson,  1898  (The  Publishers) ;  "  Outlines  of 
British  Colonisation,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell,  1898  (The  Author). 

The  Council  have  again  to  recognise  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  Colonies  and  India,  the  Colonial  and  India 
Offices,  the  Agents-Oeneral  for  the  Colonies,  and  Societies,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Universities,  &g.,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  in  continuing  to  present  their  publications,  which  are  of 
considerable  service  for  purposes  of  reference  as  well  as  for  affording 
information  upon  special  subjects.  Numerous  donations  have  also 
been  received  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others  resident  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Colonial  directories,  handbooks, 
almanacs,  and  the  most  recent  statistical  tables  continue  to  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  Library,  whilst  a  collection  of  over  three  hun- 
dred Colonial  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  are  regularly  received 
and  filed,  supplies  a  mass  of  information  regarding  current  events 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Colonies.  A  large  number  of 
applications  for  permission  to  consult  the  Library  have  been  received 
from  various  sources  and  readily  granted,  whilst  information  re- 
garding the  history,  trade,  products,  climate,  government,  &c.,  of  the 
Colonies  has  been  supplied  to  numerous  inquirers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  also  in  foreign  countries.  On  December  81, 
1898,  the  Library  contained  12,236  volumes,  7,480  pamphlets,  and 
276  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  recommend  that  an  alteration  be  made  in  Rule  82 
— "  The  Council  may  appoint  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency  of  the 
British  Empire  one  or  more  Fellows  as  corresponding  secretaiy  or 
secretaries" — by  inserting  the  words  "or  elsewhere  when  it  may 
seem  expedient "  after  the  words  "  British  Empire.** 

The  reference  to  arbitration  of  certain  differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  Sealing  Rights  in  the  Behring  Sea  has  happily  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  an  international  question  involving  the  great 
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principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  High  Sea,  in  which  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  specially  interested. 

An  important  movement  for  promoting  trade  and  facilitating 
more  direct  communication  between  Canada  and  Australia  is  regarded 
by  the  Council  with  feelings  of  deep  and  sympathetic  interest. 

The  recent  gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  have  already  at- 
tracted a  large  influx  of  population,  and  may  be  expected  materially  to 
promote  settlement  in  the  vast  territory  which  that  Colony  comprises. 

The  grant  of  Responsible  Government  to  Natal  will,  it  is  hoped, 
inaugurate  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  the  Colony,  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  varied  resources  of  that  important  part  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Council  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  brilliant 
success  which,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  has  thus 
fiEkr  attended  the  efforts  of  the  small  force  employed  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace  and 
order  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  It  may  now  be  con- 
fidently hoped  that  under  a  wise  settlement  those  rich  and  extensive 
territories  will  shortly  be  opened  to  British  trade  and  industry. 

The  heavy  losses  caused  by  the  disastrous  floods  in  Queensland 
evoked  feelings  of  wide  sympathy,  and  the  Council  gladly  gave  their 
assistance  in  the  organisation  of  the  London  Relief  Committee  and 
in  receiving  donations  to  the  Relief  Fund. 

The  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles  provides  a  Link  with  the  Mother  Country,  the 
absence  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  commerce  and  general  welfare  of  that 
small  but  important  and  interesting  Colony. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  the  Institute  and  its  increased  recognition 
as  a  convenient  centre  where  recent  and  trustworthy  intelligence  on 
Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  is  constantly  available,  and  where 
the  experiences  of  persons  representing  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  can  readily  be  interchanged. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 
Jawmry  23, 1894. 
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Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 16 


816    4    7 


6  Life  Subscriptions  of /20 £100    0    0 

21      „  „  £10 210    0    0 

4     „  ,,  to  complete    39  19    0 

63  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 159    0    0 

168  „  „       £1.1* 176    8    0 

19  H  „   to  complete 34    4    0 

1«241  Sabscriptions  of  £2    2,482    0    0 

1,484  „  £1.  U 1,568    4    0 

168  M  £1  and  under  to  complete...        165    7    0 

4,916    2    0 

25th  Anniversary  Banquet,  Amount  received  in  connection  with      241    0    0 

Conversazione,  ditto    216  16    0 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  26,  1893,  less  Property  Tax  1,166    6    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Interest  on  Deposit 6    4    4 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers  &c 29  19    1 

Journal 336    1     1 


£7.730  18 

Examined  and  found  correct 

PETEB  REDPATH,        1 

per  J.  R.  M0S8B,       I  Atiditan. 
W.  G.  DEVON  ASTLE,J 

January  22,  1894. 
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AND  PAYMENTS. 
Dbobm BSB  81»  1893. 


Patmbmts. 

£     i.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,660  16    8 

Flooeediiigs— PrintiDg&c 374  19    3 

Journal — 

Printing £283  11    2 

Postage 140    7    4 

423  18    6 

Printing,  ordinary  96    4    8 

Postages,  ordinary  182    0    6 

Qeognphical  Aaiociation  (for  teaching  Geography  in  Pablio 

Schools)    8    8    0 

AdTertising  Meetings 36    1    8 

Meetings,  Expenses  of 192  11    6 

BeportSig  Meetings    35  14    0 

Stationery 137    9    4 

Newspi^iers 121    2    2 

Library — 

Books £123    0    1 

Binding  46  18    4 

Mi^    19    0    0 

188  18    6 

Pnel,  light,  &o 132    2  10 

Bnilding— Repairs  and  Furniture 198  10  10 

Onests*  Dinner  Fund  32  12    6 

Bates  and  Taxes 296  16    0 

Fire  Insurance 22  19    0 

Lftw  Charges    32    0    0 

26th  Anniversary  Banquet    246  10    6 

CSonyeraasione — 

Befreshments £157  17    6 

Electric  Lighting  dca    172    9  10 

Floral  Decorations    30    0    0 

Music  74    0    0 

Printing 17  15    6 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 42    2    6 

Attendance  &c 31    2    6 

626    r  10 

Gratuity    80    0    0 

Miaoellaneons  68    9    3 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  12    8    0 

Pnrmenta  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Literest  £993    4    8 

Principal 801  10    4 

1,794  14    7 

6,896  ^    6 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book  £832  13    2  ; 

Ouh  in  hands  of  Secretary 2  16    6 

835  8    7 

£7,730  18    1 

M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Hanora^ry  Tteanrer. 
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LIST  OF  DONORS  TO  LIBBABT— 1893. 


Donon 


Aden  Chamber  of  Commtrce  

AfQeck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.,  Albary,  New 
South  Wales  

African  Review,  Proprietors  of  

African  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Albary  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of    

AUen  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  H 

American  Colonization  Society  (Washing- 
ton)  

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
Yoric) 

Angas,  Hon.  J.  H 

Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of  

Anonymous    

Anson,  Louis 

Anthropological  Lmstitute   

Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of  

Antig^ua  Standard,  Proprietors  of  

Arcadia,  Proprietors  of 

ArchsBological  Survey  of  India  

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors  of  ... 

Argna  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Cape 
Town  

Amudale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Proprietors 
of 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  Editor  of 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of  

Auckland  Free  Public  Library  

Auckland  University  College 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of... 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science    « 

Australasian  Ironmonger,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  P)ro- 
prietorsof  ^ 

AustnUasian  Medical  Gasette,  Proprietors  of 

Anstialian  Irrigation  Colonies,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Australian  Medical  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trustees  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors  of... 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

fiaird,Geo ! 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of  ...'. :.. 

Balmain  Advertiser  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

fialme,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co 


1 
10 


12 
12 


12 

7 


46 
10 
62 


10 


52 
62 
5 

52 


42 

62 
II 


62 

62 
104 

312 

12 

I    4^ 


I 
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Bank  of  Aostmlasia 

Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia  

Barbados  General  Agricultural  Society 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of  

Barbados,  Crovemment  of    

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bechuaimland  News,  Ftoprietors  of 

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Beeching,  G.  8 

Beira  Correio,  Proprietors  of  

Bell,  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa)    

Bendigo  Advertiser  ^Victoria),  Proprietors 
of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Bentley,  Messrs.  R.,  &  Sons 

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of  

Biblioth^que  Municipale  (Alexandria) 

Blackie  A  Son,  Messrs 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W 

Board  of  Trade,  Dennis  (Manitoba)  

Bombay,  Government  of 

Boos6,  J.  R 

Bourinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.  (Canada)   

Bourne,  Stephen   

Boyle,  Hon.  C,  C.M.G.  (Gibraltar)    

Brad,  Messrs.  G.,  Sc  Co.  (Kimberley) 

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
of 

Bristol  Public  Library 

Bristowe,  L.  W.  (British  Honduras) 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society... 

British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette, 
Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of  

British  Columbia,  Agent-General  for 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Export  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

British  Guiana,  Government  of  

British  Guiana,  Immigration  Department... 

British  Guiana  Medical  Annual,  Editors 
of 

British  Guiana  Mining  Gazette,  Proprietors 
of 

British  Guiuia,  Registrar-General  of    

British  Guiana,  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Society  of 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 


1 
3 

3 

1 
10 

1 

3 


1 

12 
9 


68 

62 

62 
61 

74 

34 

312 

62 


316 
18 


312 


10 
62 
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British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of  

British  North  Borneo  Co 

British  North  Borneo,  Crovemor  of  

British  South  Africa  Co 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Brodrick,  Albert    

Broken  Hill  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Broken  Hill  Budget  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Brown,  Dr.  A.  M 

Bruce  Herald  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 
of 

Bruck,  Ludwig  (Melbourne)  

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Burrows,  A.  (Winnipeg) 

Cadogan-Bothery,  W.  R 

Cairns  Argus  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Calvert,  A.  P 

Cambridge  University  Library    

Campbell,  F 

Canaida,  Government  of   

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of    

Canadian  Bankers*  Association 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto,  Canada) 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Canterbury     Agricultural    and    Pastoral 

Association 

Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand)  

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Ci4>e  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Gape  Aigus  (Home  Edition),  Proprietors  of 

Ci^  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of    

Gape  mustrated  Magazine,  Proprietors  of 

Gape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Gape   of   Good   Hope,    Supt.-General    of 

Bducation  

Gape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Gaprioomian  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Gaasell  St  Co.,  Messrs.  

Geylon  Association  in  London  

Ge^flon  Examiner,  Proprietors  of   

Cejion,  Govenunent  of ««...... 


1 
11 


21 
3 
1 


18 

1 


8 
1 
1 
46 


10 
2 

G 

1 


12 
76 
12 

74 

52 


118 
16 


16 


52 
C2 
52 


142 


865 
312 
52 
62 


18 
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Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Chacalli,  Geo.  (Cyprus)   

Chailley-Bert,  J 

Chapman  k  Ha]l,Messrs 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Queensland 

Chatto  ic  Windus,  Messrs 

Chemist  and  Dmggist  of  Australasia,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of  .r. 

Christison,  B. 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner  (New 
Houth  Wales),  Proprietors  of  

Clarendon  Press 

Clark,  Major  W.  (Canada)  

Cleikenwell  Public  Library 

Collens,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Colonial  Bank    

Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Colonial  College    

Colonial    Guardian    (British    Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial    Military    Gazette    (New    South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem 

Colonial  Museum  (Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land)     

Colonial  Office    

Colonial    Standard  (Jamaica),  Proprietors 
of 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Colonist  ( Manitoba),  Proprietors  of  

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Constable  k  Co.,  Messrs.  A 

Cooktown  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Oooig,  Chief  Commissioner  of    

Copp,  Clarke  k  Co.,  Ld.  (Toronto) 

Country  (South  Australia),  Proprietors  of .. . 

Cowie,  Q 

Critic  (Nova  Scotia),  Proprietors  of  

Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Cruikshank,  Captain  £.  (Ontario) 

Oullen,  C.  K 

Cyprus,  Government  of    

Daily   Chronicle    (British   Guiana),    Pro- 
prietors of  

Davies,  M.  C.  (Adelaide) 

Davies,  T.  H 

Davin,  N.  P.,  M.P.  (Ottawa)  

Davis  Hon.  N.  Darnell 


•s 


377 


I 


1 

20 


I 


62 


I 


12 

364 
13 
79 

104 


62 

12 
25 


156 
104 
11 

52 


27 

52 
50 

77 


312 
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DftTifl,  MeMTS.  P.,  &  Sons  (Natal)  

DawBon,  Rev.  E.  McDonell  (Ottawa)    

De  ScNua,  M.  C.  (Jamaica) 

De  Zaid  Airikaan,  Proprietors  of  

Deatache  Kolonialgesellschaft   

Digbj,  Long  &  Co.,  Ilessrs 

Bobeick,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Dominica  Ooardian,  Proprietors  of   

Dominion  lUastrated  Monthly  (Canada). 
Rroprietorsof 

Doagall  k  Son,  Messrs.  John  (Montreal)... 

Dnnedin  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Donedin  Pablic  Art  Gallery  

Darban  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Darban«  Mayor  of 

Sarle,  E.  M.  (Jamaica)    

East  India  Amociation 

Sden,  Remington  k  Co.,  Messrs 

Edwards,  Stanley 

Emigrants'  Information  Office    

Empire  (Toronto,  Canada),  Proprietors  of. . . 

Engineering  Association  of  N.S.  Wales    ... 

England,  Proprietors  of  

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of    

Evening  Press  (Wellington,  New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Eves,  O.  Washington,  C.M.G 

Eicpress  (Orange  Free  State),  Proprietors 
of 

Faija,  Henry 

Faovel,  A.  A.  (Paris)    

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  k  J.  (Ceylon) 

Fergosaon,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P. 

nji.  Government  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of 

Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Frowde,  Henry 

Oaikwar,  Shrimant  Sarapatrao,  Baroda    ... 

Gale,  Walter  A.  (Western  Australia)    

Gambia,  Government  of  

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of    

Geelong  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Gemmill,  J.  A.  (Ottawa) 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada 

Georgetown  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Geraldton-Murcbison  Telegraph  (W.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of  ^. 

Germany,  Consul-General  for 

Gibraltar,  Government  of    

Gill,  L.  Upcott  

Gold  Opast  Colony,  Government  of  , 


? 


15 


14 


95 


35 


312 

42 

78 

312 
112 


104 
52 
104 


312 


94 


I 
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I 


I 


I 


Gordon  k  Ootch,  Messrs 

Oough,  B.  H 

Oow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs 

Gray,  B.  G 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Grenada  People,  Proprietors  of 

Greswell,  Rev.  W.  P 

G Wynne,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  (Ottawa) 

Haggard,  F.  T 

Haddon  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J 

Hamilton  Association  (Canada) 

Hamilton  Public  Library 

Harbor  Grace   Standard  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of 

Hardwicke,  Dr.  E.  A 

Hare  Press  (Calcutta) 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Harry,  Thomas  (South  Australia) 

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Hartleben,  A.  (Vienna)    

Hawkes  Bay  Employers  and  Workmen's 

Association 

Hawkins,  S.  (New  South  Wales)  

Haynes,  T.  H 

Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne) 

Hazelly  Watson  &  Viney,  Messrs 

Heinemann,  W 

Herbert,  Sir  Robert,  G.W..  G.C.B 

Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Hodgins,  Dr.  J.  G.  (Toronto) 

Holgate,  C.  W 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of   

Hong  Kong  Hospital 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.  (Boston) 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at  

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co 

Imperial  Federation  League  

im  Thum,  B.  F.,  C.M.G.  (British  Guiana)... 

India,  Government  of  

India,  Secretary  of  State  for  

Ingemerog-Ferretero,  Proprietors  of , . . 

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of    

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  ... 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 


1 
2 

2 

18 


2 

28 


52 
52 


40 


91 


1 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1      I 


812 

52 
312 

12 
12 

12 
57 
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Insurance  and  Banking  Record  (Melboame  ), 

Proprietors  of 

International  Maritime  Congress  

Invention,  Proprietors  of 

Italian  African  Society 

Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision    

Jamaica  Christian  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Institute 

Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  of  

Jamaica,  Registrar-General  of    

Jardine,  C.  K.  (British  Guiana) 

Johnstone,  A 

Johnstone,  R.  M.  (Tasmania) 

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica) 

Joyful  News  Book  Dep^t  (Rochdale)    

Kaponda  Herald,  Proprietors  of    

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner&  Co  ,  Messrs. 

Kelly,  C.  H 

Kennaway,  Walter,  C.M.G 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of   

Kimberley  Corporation 

Kimberley  Public  Library  

Knollys,  R.  F 

Koninklijk  Instituut  (s  Gravenhage)     

Labilliere,  F.  P.  de  

Lsgos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of  

Lurd  &  Lee,  Messrs.  (Chicago) 

Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 

Lazdner,  H.  H.  (Sierra  Leone)   

Lftonceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of  

Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd 

Leathes,  Mrs.  A.  Stanger 

Leeds  Public  Library   

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of  

LeHoine,  J.  M.  (Quebec) 

Library    Commissioners    (Halifax,     Nova 

Scotia)    

Liverpool  Pnbhc  Library 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Longmans,  Green  k.  Co.,  Messrs 

Low  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Logard,  Captain  F.D.,D.S.O 

Lnzac  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Eacdonell,  J.  A.  (Ontario) 

Machinery,  Proprietors  of  

Mackay  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Queens- 
tod)  


S 
I 


I 

i  1 

I 

i      3 
1 


10 


10 

1 
1 
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39 


36 
312 


154 


50 
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Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

MacLear,  Bear-Admiral  J.  P 

Macmillan  k  Co.,  Messrs 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras,  Government  of  

Maitland    Mercury    (New   South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Malta,  Government  of 

Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of  

Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of    

Manchester  Geographical  Society 

Manitoba,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba,  Government  of  

Manitoba  Historical  k  Scientific  Society ... 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Proprietors  of  

Marlborough  k  Co.,  Messrs 

Marsden,  A.  P 

Martin,  Archer  (Canada) 

Maryborough  Chamber  of  Commerce 

3Iar}'borough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of   

Mashonaland  Times,  Proprietors  of  

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mauritius,  Government  of  

MaxweU,  F.  M 

McCarron,  Stewarts  Co.,  Messrs.  (Sydney) 

McClure  &  Co.,  Messrs 

McClymont,  J.  R.  (Tasmania)    

McGill  College  and  University  (Montreal)... 

McEinley  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  (Victoria) 

McLaws,  David  (Ontario)  

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of   

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of    

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of  

Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 

Melliourne  University  

Melvill.  S.  (Cape  Town) 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Merchants  &  Plant er«*  Gazette  (Mauritius), 

Proprietors  of 

Methuen  k  Co.,  Messrs 

Meudell,  G.  D 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Proprietors 

of 

Minett  Public  Library 

Mingaye,  John  C.  H.  (New  South  Wales) 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of  , 

Money  an(i  Trade,  Proprietors  of  i 

Montreal  Gazette,  Proprietors  of   

Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 


I 


2 

10 


30 


I 


1 
10 


12 

1 


I 
f 


156 


156 


87 
49 


104 


52 


52 
29 


312 
312 
52 
38 


11 


109 


52 
51 
312 
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Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors  of ... 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of  

Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada) 

Moseley,  Hon.  C.  H.  Harley   

Moflse,  J.  R    

Monnt  Alexander  Mail  (Victoria),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Mullins,  G.  L.  (Sydney)  

Murray,  John 

Mysore,  Resident  in 

Kapler  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Nash,  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 

Kassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Proprietors  of 

Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways  of   ... 

Natal,  Government  of  

Natal  Harbour  Board  

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Natal  Search  Light,  Proprietors  of   
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The  Council  are  indebted  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
€k>mpany.  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Cdinpany  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  *'  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Institate  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Hon.  Tbbasubeb  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney^  K.C.M.G.) : 
In  compliance  with  the  annual  custom  and  in  response  to  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  the  briefest  possible  reference  to 
ihe  aoooant8  of  the  past  year.    Those  accounts  are  in  your  hands. 
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They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  nature,  and,  I  trust,  suffidently 
intelligible.  The  Council  in  their  report  have  referred  to  some  c^ 
their  most  salient  points.  They  have  dwelt  briefly  on  the  dimi- 
nution—only a  slight  one,  I  am  glad  to  say — in  the  number  of 
subscribers,  and  explained  to  you  the  causes  to  which  that  diminu- 
tion is  due.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  attention 
to  the  figures  in  the  accounts  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
reduction  of  your  debt,  to  the  strictly  moderate  amount  of  your 
annual  expenditure,  and  to  the  very  satisfactory  relation  which 
exists  between  your  assets  and  your  liabilities.  I  do  not  feel  I 
am  called  upon  to  do  much  more.  I  hesitate  to  offer  you  my  usual 
annual  congratulations  on  your  position  of  continued  and  main- 
tained prosperity,  for  I  remember  that  on  a  recent  occasion  one  of 
the  Fellows  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  up  his  parable,  and  to 
protest  very  solemnly  against  the  tone  of  general  felicitation  which, 
he  noticed,  characterised  our  proceedings.  With  a  warning  of  thai 
sort  before  me,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  trust  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  your  Honorary  Treasurer  will  feel  it  hiB 
duty  to  refer  to  the  position  of  this  Institute  as  being  in  any 
material  degree  less  sound,  less  solvent,  and  less  satisfactory  than 
it  has  been  during  1898. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  duty,  as  your  Chairman,  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  In  doing  so 
I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations,  and  in  spite  of 
what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  just  said,  I  cannot,  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  us,  forbear  congratulating 
you  on  our  continued  prosperity.  The  annual  report,  having 
alre^y  been  circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  speaks  for  itself,  and 
requires  no  lengthened  comments  in  moving  its  formal  adoption. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Institute  continues  to 
prosper,  and  it  presents  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  advantages  of 
the  policy  of  self-help  by  which  it  has  always  been  characterised. 
It  has  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  its  way  in  discharging  the 
functions  imposed  by  its  Charter,  and  commends  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  Fellows  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  both  at 
home  and  beyond  the  seas,  by  the  practical  unobtrusive  usefulness 
of  its  work.  Though  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented financial  depression,  our  corporate  position  has  been  but 
slightly  affected,  as  the  Honorary  Treasurer  has  explained.  The 
number  of  resignations  has  not  exceeded  the  average,  and  the  flow 
of  candidates  for  election  has  been  well  maintained.  The  income 
derived  from  ordinary  subscriptions  has  been  much  the  same  as  it 
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was  three  years  ago,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
life  commutations,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  present 
year  has  opened  well,  and  the  first  two  months  denote  a  marked 
improvement  as  compared  with  1898.  We  have  legitimate  cause 
for  congratulation  in  that  we  have  reduced  our  original  indebtedness 
on  this  valuable  freehold  property  by  no  less  than  £11,500  during 
the  last  seven  years.  The  Fellows  having  done  so  much  to  place 
the  Institute  on  a  durable  basis,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
have  put  some  pressure  on  the  Council  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  Council,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  only 
too  glad  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  wishes  so  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  sound  finance.  Amongst  the  changes  thus  introduced 
may  be  mentioned  the  informal  conversazioni  at  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  meetings,  which  have  now  been  fairly  tested,  and,  I  think, 
afford  very  general  satisfaction.  Another  new  departure  is  the 
experimental  opening  of  this  building  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
instead  of  its^.  being  closed  at  6  p.m.,  as  heretofore.  The  result 
has  so  far  been  an  increased  attendance  of  about  200  monthly 
— a  somewhat  inadequate  result  considering  that  under  the  most 
economical  management  an  extra  cost  of  nearly  £200  a  year  is 
involved ;  but  in  order  that  the  advantages  to  Fellows  generally 
may  be  thoroughly  tested,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  experiment 
until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  will  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  The  Council  have  carefully  considered 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  holding  ordinary  meetings  at  shorter 
intervals  than  hitherto.  In  view,  however,  of  the  undoubted 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  our  proceedings,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
due  limits  the  costly  item  of  printing,  they  think  it  best  to  adhere 
to  the  plan  of  monthly  meetings  as  a  general  rule,  appointing  extra 
meetings  now  and  then,  when  sufficiently  important  occasions 
justify  the  expense.  This  they  deem  preferable  to  announcing  in 
the  calendar  a  number  of  dates  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
induce  first-class  men  to  prepare  papers.  I  may  here  mention  that 
at  no  period  in  our  history  have  we  had  better  papers  or  more 
representative  and  appreciative  audiences  than  during  the  present 
session.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  composition  of  the  governing  body. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  at  successive  annual  meetings  about  the 
desirability  of  what  is  called  ''  new  blood.**  Well  it  so  happens 
that,  owing  to  deaths  and  retirements,  the  present  balloting  list 
contains  nearly  twenty  names  which  are  submitted  for  your  approval 
or  otherwise.    The  Council  have  temporarily  filled  up  the  vacancies 
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as  provided  by  the  rules  (which  were  drafted  with  a  view  to  averting 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  general  meeting  every  time  a  vacaofsy 
arose),  but  it  rests  with  you  to  afiSrm  them  or  not.  Let  me 
here  mention,  however,  that  whenever  vacancies  do  occur  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  secure  from  amongst  the  Besident  Fellows 
the  very  best  men  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  as  represen- 
tative of  the  various  Colonies,  so  that  the  fullest  deliben^on  is 
given  to  this  important  and  difficult  matter.  You  will  observe  that 
the  report  alludes  to  the  happy  marriage  of  H.B.H  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  son  of  our  Royal  President ;  our  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Institute,  which  I  hope  will  always  be  of  the  same  harmonious 
character  as  those  that  have  invariably  prevailed  between  this 
Institute  and  all  kindred  institutions  and  societies  ;  the  desirability 
of  giving  more  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  Colonial  history  and 
geography  in  English  schools  ;  the  preparation  of  a  new  cataJogue 
of  our  splendid  library,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
indexes  in  existence  of  works  relating  to  the  rise,  progress,  trade, 
and  resources  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire;  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  intelligence  department,  to  which  more  or  less 
intricate  problems  of  Colonial  interest  are  continually  being 
referred,  both  by  correspondence  and  direct  personal  inquiry. 
Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  amongst  many  of  the  perfectly  sponta- 
neous expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  this  InstitutOt 
which  the  Secretary  has  recently  received  from  various  sources. 
An  Australian  journalist  writes : — ^^  As  an  old  member  of  the 
Colonial  Institute,  I  notice  with  much  pleasure  its  growing  import- 
ance and  influence.  It  has  done  good  work  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies  in  Great  Britain."  Another  Colonial 
journalist,  who  is  not  a  Fellow,  remarks : — '<  I  am  glad  to  find  your 
Institute  is  doing  so  much  good  in  helping  to  dispel  the  lamentable 
ignorance  that  apparently  >o  imiversally  prevails  throughout  all 
classes  in  Old  England  as  to  the  resources,  interests,  and  ever- 
expanding  greatness  and  Imperial  importance  of  the  lands  of  her 
own  sons  beyond  the  seas."  A  Government  official  writes : — ^*'If 
in  this  remote  corner  of  the  Empire  I  can  be  of  service  to  the 
Institute,  which  was  so  useful  to  me  when  in  London,  I  shall  only 
be  too  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  I  can  do."  A  City  firm  writes 
as  regards  a  missing  friend : — ''  Please  accept  our  very  best  thanks 
for  the  kind  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  matter.  The  informa- 
tion you  are  good  enough  to  send  will  be  most  acceptable  to  our 
client."  A  professional  man  seeking  information  as  to  a  distant  and 
Uttle  known  Colony  writes ;— **  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your 
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extreme  kinduess  in  getting  me  this  extensive  information.*'  A 
banker  writes : — **  I  thank  you  much  for  your  kindness  and  prompti- 
tude in  sending  me  this  information,  which  will  serve  my  purpose 
admirably.*'  A  country  gentleman  writes: — "I  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  might  be  willing  to 
lecture  on  Colonial  subjects  to  village  audiences.  I  think  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  highly  important 
matters  to  bring  before  the  electorate,  and  one  of  which  people 
generally  are  in  woful  ignorance."  A  letter  from  Scotland  says : — 
"  The  information  conveyed  in  your  favour  of  yesterday,  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  in  the  Bahamas,  will  be  valuable  to 
me,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter."  A  South  African  writes : — '*  Many  thanks  for  the 
information  about  the  sheep-shearing  machines.  When  next  in 
London  I  will  try  and  see  those  you  mention."  A  correspondent 
writes : — "  I  think  the  Colony  you  mention  has  the  best  future 
before  it  for  the  wine  industry,  and  I  hope  my  son  will  go  there. 
I  will  get  a  copy  of  the  handbook  you  recommend."  A  Member 
of  Parliament  writes : — "  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  valuable  information  contained 
in  your  letter,  and  also  for  the  great  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter.  I  am  prosecuting  further  inquiry,  and  writing  to 
the  persons  whose  names  you  give."  A  well-known  author  in- 
scribes on  one  of  his  books : — **  To  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  without  which  this  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  could  not  have  been  made."  The  report  contains, 
as  usual,  several  paragraphs  alluding  in  a  spirit  of  wide  sympathy 
to  prominent  occurrences  which  have  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  united  Empire  during  the  past  year.  I 
now  proceed  to  move  the  formal  adoption  of  the  annual  report 
and  statement  of  accounts,  omitting  for  the  present  the  para- 
graph proposing  to  alter  Bule  82,  which  will  form  a  separate 
resolution. 

Sir  JoHK  CoLOMB,  K.C.M.G. :  I  second  the  motion. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  E.C.B.  :  In  reference  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  report  relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  I  desire  to  ask  whether 
any  further  communication  has  taken  place  or  anything  else  has 
been  done  in  the  matter.  It  would  appear  from  the  report  that  the 
communications  mentioned  must  have  taken  place  about  March  or 
April  last. 

The  Chaibman  :  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  course  would  be 
for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  correspondence  that  has  passed. 
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The  Seobbtaby  read  the  following  oorrespondenoe : — 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  April  11, 1893. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  express  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  of 
this  Institute  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult.,  intimating  that  the  Gomicil 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  is  now  prepared  to  resume  oommunicatioiis 
respecting  a  basis  for  concerted  action  between  the  two  Institutes. 

In  my  acknowledgment  of  the  18th  ult  it  was  stated  for  your  informa- 
tion that,  in  conformity  with  a  requisition  addressed  to  my  Connoil  by 
the  requisite  number  of  Fellows,  a  Special  General  Meeting  had  been 
convened  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  future  relations. 

At  that  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  all  but  unanimously  adopted : — **  That  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  having  been  founded  as  a  self-supporting  Institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  Colonies,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  having  successfully  carried  out  the  sound  priii> 
ciples  laid  down  by  its  founders  twenty-five  years  ago :  This  meeting, 
whilst  desiring  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  in  every  possible 
way  work  harmoniously  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  in  such  way  as  may 
be  arranged  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  independence  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  strictly 
maintained  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is,  therefore, 
resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  amalgamation  which  might 
endanger  the  autonomy  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  Imperial  Institute." 

I  am  desired  to  assure  you  that  it  will  afford  a  Committee  of  this 
Institute  very  great  pleasure  to  confer  with  a  Committee  representing  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  scheme  for  harmonious 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  resolution^  and  perhi^  yon  will  be 
good  enough  to  suggest  a  convenient  date  for  the  purpose. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  my  Council  has  filled 
up  certain  vacancies  on  the  Conmiittee  which  represented  this  Institate 
during  former  negotiations,  and  that  Committee  now  comprises  the 
following  names :— Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.G.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosae,  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  E.C.M.G.,  G.B.,  Sir  Francis  Yilleneuve  Smith,  Sir  Jamea 
A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  explain  that  your  letter  would  have  received  an 
earlier  reply  but  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Council  over  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Secretary^ 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  K.C.B..  ^ 

Secretary,  Imperial  Institute, 
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Imperial  Institute,  April  18, 1^93. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  11th 
Inst.,  in  which  yon  assnre  me  that  it  will  afford  a  Committee  of  your 
Institnte  mach  pleasure  to  confer  with  a  Committee'  representing  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  scheme  for  harmonious 
action  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent  Special  General 
Meeting  of  ihe  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  me  with  the  text 

It  is  presumed  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  included  in  that  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Meeting  desired  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  "  should 
work  harmoniously  with  the  Imperial  Institute  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  arranged  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,*'  the 
Special  Conunittee  which  has  been  reconstituted  by  your  Council  will  at 
once  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  the  general  nature  of  a  basis  for  "  har- 
monious action  "  on  the  part  of  the  two  Institutes  would  be,  which  would 
meet  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

As  soon  as  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  are  informed 
that  this  has  been  definitely  ascertained,  they  will  lose  no  time  in  arrang- 
ing to  confer  with  the  Special  Committee  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  a  scheme  for  joint  action,  upon  that  basis,  could  be  arranged, 
which  would  be  acceptable  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
its  Fellows. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfiiUy, 

F.  A.  Abel,  Secretary, 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  not  done  anything  since  then.  It  is 
obvious,  I  think,  to  all  present,  partioularly  those  who  attended  the 
Special  Meeting,  which  expressed  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
against  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council  that  would  endanger 
the  autonomy  of  this  Institute,  that,  without  receiving  fresh  and 
ample  instructions  from  the  great  body  of  the  Fellows,  the  Council 
ooold  not  presume  to  formulate  anything  on  their  own  behalf  that 
would  in  any  way  compromise  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Fellows. 
That  is  the  position  at  this  moment.  We  have  not  done  anything 
ai  all  since  the  date  of  that  letter  just  read  by  the  Secretary.  I 
have  to  invite  the  Fellows  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  My  object  in  rising  just  now  was  to  tell  the 
meeting,  with  all  deference,  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  self-govern- 
ing body,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  come  here  once  a  year  to  say 
"  Aye  **  to  all  the  proposals  made  by  the  Council.  (**  No.")  That 
is  what  we  do.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  independent 
nomination  made  at  all,  or  if  there  has  the  man  has  not  been 
carried.    But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  the  selections 
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made  for  the  Council  are  as  a  rule  gentlemen  of  whom  none  of  us 
know  anything  except  perhaps  their  great  services  to  the  Empire. 
We  want  somebody  on  the  Council  to  represent  those  who  attend 
this  Institute  most  frequently,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
here  who  make  a  practice  of  coming  regularly,  and  who  constitute  in 
fact  the  everyday  life  of  the  Institute,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
been  invited  to  join  the  Council.  I  may  mention  Mr.  Sebright 
Green.  But  for  him,  the  chances  are  that  that  great  meeting  which 
last  year  declared  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  amalgamation 
with  the  Imperial  Institute  would  never  have  been  convened.  It 
was  he  who  took  action ;  it  was  he  who  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket* 
and  I  think  services  like  that  should  be  rewarded  when  the  occa- 
sion arises  by  an  invitation  to  join  the  governing  body  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Matthew  Maofie  :  In  confirmation  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Institute  was  saved  from  being  absorbed  in  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Sebright  Green's  action,  for  which  he 
deserves  all  praise,  there  was  not  the  slightest  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  save  this  Institute,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Special 
General  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  that  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  Fellows  was  realised  or  even  imagined  by  the  Council,  and 
which  averted  the  transfer  of  the  Colonial  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  a  most  singular  anomaly  exists 
at  the  present  time.  We  feel — we,  the  Fellows — that  we  have  done 
a  good  work,  independently  of  the  Council,  in  safeguarding  this 
Institute  from  the  grasp  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Yet  what  is  the 
situation  ?  There  still  remain  no  fewer,  I  believe,  than  thirteen 
members  of  the  Council — men  who  profess  to  direct  this  Institute 
— who  are  also  members  of  the  Council  of  a  body  who  sought,  in 
the  most  surreptitious  way,  to  absorb  this  Institute.  I  ask  whether 
that  is  a  proceeding  which  should  be  tolerated  by  those  of  us 
who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute — ^whether  it  is  honourable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  Institute  to  be  serving  two 
masters,  and  with  self-complacency  to  sit  on  the  Council  of  each 
body  ?  If  I  for  one  felt  that  my  presence  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Council  of  the  two  bodies  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  double  pro- 
ceeding, I  would,  out  of  self-respect,  retire  from  one  of  them  ;  and  so 
far  as  I  am  in  the  secrets  of  the  party  which  is  now  arising  and 
desiring  to  assert  more  intensely  than  ever  the  autonomy  of  this 
Institute,  let  me  say  their  policy  is  to  secure  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
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dent  Gotinoily  who  shall  administer  vigoroasly  and  wisely  the  affairs 
of  this  Institute,  and  who  shall  not  be  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
to  sell  as  to  the  other  body.  That  is  the  position  of  the  case 
absolutely  at  the  present  moment. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B.  :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Magpie  :  It  is  easy  to  say  **  Not  at  all,"  but  I  will  give 
instances.  Only  a  year  ago  an  Agent-General  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  demanded  '<  a  free  hand/'  and  his  pubHo 
conduct  has  shown  what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  it.  He  has 
gone,  body  and  soul,  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  while  he  leaves  his 
shadow  in  this  room,  and  is  desirous  to  hand  us  over  too. 
("  Name.")  The  Agent-General  I  refer  to  is  Sir  Charles  Mills,  who 
asked  for  "  a  free  hand.*'  Another  gentleman— if  desired  I  will 
give  his  name — gave  pubhc  expression  to  his  views  at  the  Special 
General  Meeting  when  it  was  found  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
treacherous  objects  he  cherished,  viz.  the  disposal  of  this  Institute 
to  the  Imperial  Institute ;  this  gentleman's  mind  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily constructed,  that  he  actually  stood  up  and  said  that 
he  had  signed,  with  Lord  Brassey  and  several  others,  a  memorial 
begging  for  the  union  of  the  two  Institutes,  and  for  what  reason  ? 
He  said  he  had  such  faith  in  "  the  practical  sagacity  of  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  "  that  he  asked  no  questions,  but  put  his 
name  to  the  document  when  he  found  the  Prince  desired  the 
union.  It  turned  out  he  was  mistaken  on  that  point,  and  that  the 
Prince  professed  the  union  was  not  desired  by  him  ;  but  does  that 
relieve  that  gentleman  and  others  who  signed  that  memorial,  not- 
withstanding their  connection  with  us,  from  the  obvious  charge 
of  sacrificing  their  independence  in  order  to  please  H.R.H.,  who 
may  be  a  perfect  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  that  is  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  but  who  could  not  but  despise  any  person  connected  with 
this  Institute,  of  which  H.R.H.  is  the  President,  for  surrendering 
his  manliness  in  a  manner  like  that  ?  I  say,  then,  the  reason  we 
have  commenced  this  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  successive 
members  of  that  body,  is  that  we  are  detennined  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  the  Institute,  and  to  free  the  Council  of  all  suspicion 
of  tortuous  motives,  and  you,  as  Fellows,  cannot  but  approve  of 
our  objects  in  the  main.  I  venture  to  say  that  whatever  improve- 
ments of  an  important  character  have  been  introduced  into  this 
Institute  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  have  been  suggested  not  by 
the  Council  but  by  the  Fellows.  Recently,  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous competition  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  a  number  of  U8 
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eaggested  the  holding  of  weekly  meetings  of  an  unofficial  charaotelf 
for  general  social  purposes,  and  for  intelligent  discussion.  WeU, 
we  have  been  addressed  on  several  occasions  by  the  monthpiece  of 
the  Council,  and  have  been  informed  that  this  improvement  was 
desired  by  only  ''  a  small  number  of  Fellows."  I  want  to  know 
what  improvements  in  the  world's  history  have  not  been  b^gnn  by 
small  and  despised  minorities,  and  I  protest  against  this  mode  of 
treatment  being  meted  out  to  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  Institute,  and  to  elevate  its  aims  and  purposes. 
We  are  determined  to  go  on  fighting  for  our  ends.  If  it  eliould 
take  five  or  six  or  seven  years,  we  are  resolved  to  purify  the  Council. 
We  mean  to  abolish  the  nomination  by  the  Council  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  them — a  method  as  absurd  as  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  nominate  the  members  for  vacant  constituencies. 
In  my  opinion  we  are  in  the  position  at  this  moment  of  being 
ruled  in  this  Institute  by  a  House  of  Lords  without  a  House  of 
Commons,  the  representative  principle,  pure  and  simple,  in  the 
election  of  Councilmen  by  the  Fellows,  being  tampered  with. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  You  alluded  just  now  to  an 
Agent-General.    Who  was  the  other  person  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Magpie  :  Sir  Lintom  Simmons. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Macfie  :  He  signed  the  memorial.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Joubdain,  C.M.G.  :  I  am  not  going  to  reply  to 
the  whole  of  the  last  speech ;  I  rise  for  one  specific  purpose,  and 
that  is,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Mills,  to  indignantiy  repel  the 
accusation  that  he  has  left  his  shadow  here  whilst  his  body  and 
spirit  are  elsewhere.  The  statement  just  made  to  that  effect  is 
absolutely  false  and  imfounded,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. We  have  not  a  more  regular  attendant  at  our  Council 
meetings  than  Sir  Charles  Mills,  and  no  member  of  the  Council 
takes  a  warmer  interest  in  its  work.  I  could  reply  to  much  the  last 
speaker  has  said,  but  I  merely  rise  in  defence  of  my  absent  friend, 
who,  I  may  inform  the  meeting,  writes  to  the  Secretary  as  follows : 
— *'  I  very  much  regret  that  the  arrival  this  afternoon  of  an  import, 
ant  Souti  African  mail,  requiring  prompt  attention,  will  prevent  my 
being  present  at  the  Council  and  the  General  Meeting  to-day.** 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  This  meeting  might  be  a 
good  place  for  Mr.  Macfie  to  ventilate  his  eloquence,  but  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  it  is  not  in  a  better  cause.    As  a  member  of  the 
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governing  body  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  I  can  assert  that  there  is 
no  desire  to  absorb  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  If  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  it 
has  not  emanated  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
but  from  individual  Fellows.  Neither  has  it  originated  with  the 
Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  from  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Institutes  who  desired  that  such  a  union  should  take  place. 
As  to  the  charge  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
this  Institute,  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  evidence  of  it  is : 
certainly  none  has  been  produced.  For  any  Fellow  to  charge  the 
Council  with  treachery  and  mismanagement  without  being  able  to 
bring  any  facts  in  support  of  such  serious  charges  is  most  un- 
warrantable. The  frequency  of  their  re-election  is  proof  of  thisi 
If  Fellows  are  dissatisfied  they  can  propose  other  members  in  the 
place  of  those  now  in  office ;  but  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  Salmon  :  There  will  be. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  There  will  be !     You  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  All  in  good  time. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  Then  we  challenge  you  to  do  it.  The  members 
of  the  Council  have  been  wisely  selected,  being  representatives  of 
different  portions  of  the  Empire,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  of 
this  Institute,  and  am  also  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  ;  and  I  feel  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
two  positions.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  this  Institution  can 
-work  in  harmony  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  they  may  combine 
to  do  great  good  in  the  cause  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
That,  indeed,  should  be  our  main  object,  and  if  we  cannot  amal- 
gamate, let  us  go  on  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire ; 
bat  what  can  be  said  of  a  speech  like  that  of  Mr.  Macfie,  a  speech 
calculated  to  do  great  mischief  ?  I  entreat  you,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  work  in  unison  with  the  Imperial  Institute :  both  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  working 
together  in  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sebright  Green  :  The  last  speaker  has  said,  three 
or  four  times  over,  that  if  we  cannot  amalgamate  we  had  better  go 
on  as  we  are.  I  had  hoped  this  question  of  amalgamation  was 
settled  and  disposed  of  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  last  March 
for  years  to  come,  but  still  we  have  it  harped  upon.  In  reference 
to  the  last  speaker's  statement,  that  no  suggestion  of  amalgamation 
emanated  from  the  Council,  we  do  not  charge  that  such  a  suggestion 
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did  emanate  from  them  as  a  body,  but  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  everyone  in  this  room  that  two  of  our  Vice-PresidentB  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  Council  expressing  a  desire  for  AmAlgJUTfiftii^yfi^ 
and  saying  that  the  time  had  come  when  this  library  dionld  be 
handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Institute.  (<'  Name.'*)  Lord  Braaeey 
and  Lord  Carlingford. 
General  Sir  H.  G.  B.  Daubenet  :  Lord  Brassey  withdrew  ik 
Mr.  Sebbiqht  Gbeen  :  Certainly ;  but  he  previously  attended  a 
meeting  in  Mr.  Severn's  rooms,  which  was  reported  in  the  publio 
press,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
this  Ubrary  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubenet  :  I  was  present,  and  I  myself 
heard  Lord  Brassey  say  that  he  regretted  very  much  what  he  had 
done,  and  withdrew  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Sebright  Gbeen  :  At  the  Special  Meeting  he  withdrew  it. 
(*<  Enough.")  Quite  enough,  certainly ;  but  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  for  saying  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  and  if  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  Imperial 
Institute  it  must  have  emanated  from  some  of  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institute.  We  know  very  well  the  memorial  circulated  herejby  a 
Fellow,  and  we  are  also  well  aware  it  was  signed  by  two  Vice- 
Presidents. 
General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  One  of  whom  withdrew. 
Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.  :  No  member  of  the  Council, 
in  my  hearing,  or  at  any  of  the  meetings,  has  ever  advocated 
amalgamation  with  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  Council  have  on 
many  occasions  declared  that  they  would  do  nothing  before  ihey 
had  consulted  the  Fellows,  and  I  assure  you  that  none  heard 
with  more  satisfaction  the  opinion  expressed  against  amalgamation 
at  the  Special  Meeting  last  year  than  the  Council.  Look  at  our 
Chairman.  What  has  he  done  ?  Has  anyone  else  done  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  amount  of  good  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ?  Why, 
if  any  proposal  had  been  brought  forward  for  amalgamation  Sir 
Frederick  Young  would  have  been  up  in  arms  at  once  to  oppose  it. 
Do  not  be  rash  in  changing  your  present  officials ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  not  reached  its  present 
proud  position  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  Council. 
•     Mr.  Maofie  :  The  Chairman  has  the  highest  regard  of  us  all. 

Mr.  William  H.  Heaton  :  May  I  ask  what  is  the  practical  point 
of  all  this  ? 
Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
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Qrganimng  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  I  do  not  like  to  sit 
silent  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  made.  I  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  between  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
the  Committee  of  this  Council,  and  I  deny  in  toto  that  there  is  the 
slightest  ground  for  saying  that  there  was  anything  surreptitious  or 
nnderfaand,  or  that  everything  was Jiot  conducted  above-board  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  this  to  anyone  who 
knows  Lord  Herschell.  The  Fellows  know  all  that  has  passed.  I 
would  remind  Mr.  Macfie  that  during  the  construction  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  we  had  two  or  three  meetings  in  this  room,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Fellows  an  expression  of  opinion 
about  an  arrangement.  The  only  response  was  a  motion  from  one 
of  the  Fellows  that  we  should  be  instructed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Imperial  Institute  with  the  view  to  coming  to  an  arrangement. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  **  sell  '*  you 
behind  your  backs  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 

Mr.  A.  Badfobd  :  We  have  had  two  or  three  protests  against  the 
accusations  suggested,  but  those  all  came  from  gentlemen  on  the 
Council.  I  wish,  Sir,  as  a  Fellow,  to  protest  against  the  language 
introduced — language  flavouring  of  smoking-room  idiosyncrasies. 
You  have  been  kind  enough  to  invite  free  discussion,  and  I  should 
have  thought  the  same  would  have  been  serious  on  practical 
subjects,  and  not  on  the  memoranda  jotted  down  in  the  smoking- 
room.  It  is  clear  to  me.  Sir,  and  must  be  to  everybody  present, 
that  if  these  *' prediscussions "  are  tolerated,  that  perhaps  the 
"  new  blood "  proposed  to  be  introduced  on  the  Council  will  be 
very  much  like  the  material  found  in  Committee  Boom  15  in  another 
place.  For  my  part,  and  speaking  as  but  a  very  humble  member  of 
this  Institute,  I  feel  sure  if  things  are  left  to  those  gentlemen  on  the 
Council  who  have  an  ascertained  position  and  therefore  one  to  lose, 
things  will  never  go  far  wrong  in  the  management  of  this  most 
excellent  Institute. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  Mackay  :  I  ventured  to  say  a  few  words  last 
year.  I  said  then  there  was  no  room  for  both  Institutions  in  London. 
I  did  not  think  the  time  bad  arrived  for  amalgamation,  but  I  said 
that  if  a  method  could  be  devised  whereby  amalgamation  could  take 
place,  while  preserving  the  autonomy  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing.  The  feeling  at  the  last  meeting, 
as  far  as  I  could  understand,  was  that  a  certain  memorial  was 
signed  without  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  being  acquainted  with 
it.    Was  not  that  the  case  ? 

The  Chaibman  :  It  was  signed  by  a  few. 

q2 
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Mr.  Mackat  :  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Goanoil,  I  think,  signed  it. 

Mr.  Lubbock  :  No  member  of  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  Vice-Presidents  signed  it. 

Mr.  Mackat  :  Remarks  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Macfie,  perhaps 
too  severely,  condemning  the  Council  and  some  of  its  work  during 
the  past  year.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  members  that 
the  Council  is  not  thoroughly  representative  of  the  members.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but  I  think  the  qaettioii 
is  one  the  Council  might  well  think  over.  The  Council  might  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  select  some  few  members 
— representative  members — to  consult  with  them  as  to  an  affiliation 
with  the  Imperial  Institute.  (**  No.")  Well,  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  own  views. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  There  is  no  proposal  for  amalgamation  at 
present. 

Mr.  Mackay  :  I  say  for  affiliation.  The  Council,  I  think,  have 
instructions  that  they  were  to  consult  with  the  Imperial  Institute  as 
to  how  affiliation  could  be  accomplished,  while  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonial  Institute.    ("  No.") 

The  Chairman  :  The  speaker  cannot  have  followed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Special  Meeting. 

Mr.  Mackay  :  I  am  not  advocating  amalgamation,  but  affiliation. 
I  should  be  sorry  were  the  Colonial  Institute  to  close  the  door 
against  any  approach  from  the  Imperial  Institute,  with  the  view  to 
arranging  some  method  of  utilising  the  space  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  energy 
and  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  both  bodies  should  be  used  in 
united  action  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chairman  :  As  your  Chairman,  I  have  permitted  without 
interruption  the  somewhat  warm  discussion  that  has  taken  place. 
Of  course,  we  on  this  side  of  the  table  are  always  glad  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Fellows,  but  one  or  two  have  expressed  themselves  in 
somewhat  harsh  language,  and  Mr.  Macfie  used  an  expression — the 
word  "  treacherous  " — which  I  much  regretted  to  hear. 
Mr.  Macfie  :  I  withdraw  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Thank  you  ;  I  did  not  like  to  hear  it,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Council  require  no  vindication  from  me.  I  feel  myself  per- 
fectly independent  in  the  matter,  because  I  am  not  one  of  tiie  Coun- 
cil who  happens  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  managing 
body  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  I  do  stand  up  for  my  fellow- 
councillors  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  say  that  they  are  as  inde- 
pendent in  their  action  as  I  am  myself,  and  if  they  have  takep  i| 
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conrse  I  myself  have  n6t  taken,  I  believe  they  have  done  so  with  the 
most  perfect  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  believing  they  could 
exercise  the  influence  they  possessed  without  compromising  this 
Institute.  Passing  from  this  subject,  I  would  make  one  remark 
with  reference  to  the  meetings  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, have  lately  been  held  in  the  room  below.  The  Council  were 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  with  the  view  to  making 
the  Institute  more  agreeable  and  attractive,  if  possible,  but  they  laid 
down  certain  regulations  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  the  energy  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  assembled,  have  not  been  altogether  ful- 
filled. It  was  intended  that  these  meetings  should  be  private,  and 
no  account  of  the  proceedings  be  published ;  but  from  the  course 
adopted  it  would  appear  to  some  as  if  the  Institute  itself  was 
holding  these  meetings  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  that 
has  led  to  a  wrong  impression.  The  only  meetings  which  up  to 
this  time  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council  are  those  we  hold 
month  by  month  at  the  Whitehall  Booms.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
Fellows  will  understand  that  these  are  private  meetings,  and  that 
the  publication  of  what  takes  place  is  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  repudiated  by  the  Council. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  a  register  of  the 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Council  was  kept  and  could  be 
produced. 

The  report  (with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
alteration  of  Rule  82)  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were  then 
adopted. 

Mr,  Frederick  Dutton  (on  behalf  of  the  Scrutineers)  read  a 
detailed  report  of  the  voting,  concluding  with  the  statement  that 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  printed  balloting  list  (including  Mr. 
0.  R.  Parkin  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Redpath)  had  been  duly 
elected ;  the  following  being  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President, 
H.B.H.  The  Pbinck  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ac. 

Vice-Presidents, 


H.B.H.  Pmncb  Chribtun,  K.O. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 

TbB   liABQUIS  OF  DUFFEBIN    AMD  AVA, 

K.P.,  a.C.M.G.,  G.CJB. 


The     Marquis     of     Lorne,     K.T., 

G.C.M.G. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Earl  of  Cranbroox,  G.C.S.I. 
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Fice-Pre8u2enfo.— Oontinued. 


The  Eabl  of  Duniuvkn,  E.P. 

The  Eabl  of  Bosbbebt,  E.O. 

ViBCOUMT  MONCK,  G.G.M.G. 

LoBD  Bbasbet,  K.CJB. 

LoBo  Gablxmofobd,  K.P. 

Bt.  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childbbs,  F.B.S. 

Bib  Chablbb  Nicholson,  Babt. 


Sib  Henbt  Babklt,  O.C.M.G.,  K.C3. 
Sib  Henbt  E.  O.  Bulwbb,  O.C.lf.G. 
Genbbal   Sib  H.  C.  B.  Daubbmxt, 

G.CJB. 
Sib  Jambs  A.  Youl,  K.aM.G. 
Sib  Fbbdebick  Youno,  K.C.M.G. 


Council, 


F.  H.  Danoab,  Esq. 
Fbbdbbiok  Button,  Esq. 
Lzeut.-GenbbalSib  J.  Bbvan  Eowabds, 

E.OJI.G.,  CJB. 

G.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

W.   BiATNABD  FaBMEB,  EsQ. 

Majob-Genebal   Sib  Henbt  Gbeen, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
T.  Mobgan  Habtet,  Esq. 
Sib  Bobebt  G.  W.  Hbbbebt,  G.CJB. 
Sib  Abthub  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
B.  J.  Jbffbat,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Genebal  Sib  W.  F.  D.  Jebyois, 

G.C.M.G.,  CJ3.,  F.B.S. 


H.  J.  JouBDAiN,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
William  Keswick,  Esq. 

F.  P.  DE  TiABnJiTEBE,  ESQ. 

Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.  Lowbt,  03. 
Netile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

GeOBOE   S.   BiACKENZIE,  ESQ. 

SiB  Chables  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  CJB. 
J.  B.  MossE,  Esq. 
Geobge  B.  Pabkin,  Esq.,  MJk. 
Sib  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C3. 
Sib  Fbancis  Villeneuyb  Smith. 
Snt  Chables  E.  F.  Stiblino,  Babt. 
Sib  Chables  Tuppeb,Babt.,  G.C.M.G., 
C3. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommannet,  E.CM.G. 


General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  I  beg  to  propose  an  alteraUon 
in  Rule  82.  This  rule  says,  *'  The  Council  may  appoint,  in  any 
Colony  or  Dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  one  or  more  Fellows 
as  corresponding  secretary  or  secretaries."  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  words ''  or  elsewhere  when  it  may  seem  expedient "  afiker  the 
words  ''  British  Empire,"  and  the  reason  for  the  alteration  is  that 
a  number  of  our  Fellows  reside  in  territories,  such  as  protec- 
torates not  actually  belonging  to  the  Empire,  where  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  if  appointed,  could  give  us  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information.  We  therefore  think  the  rule  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  them. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Major  Boper  Pabkikgton,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JouBDAiN :  I  have  to  propose  a  resolution  which  I  am  sure 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  acceptance  of  everybody,  whatever  may 
be  our  differences  on  other  points.    It  is  that  the  thanks  of  the 
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meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  his  able  services ;  to 
the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  from  whom  we  continue 
to  receive  valuable  assistance  ;  and  to  the  Honorary  Auditors  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  J.  Mabtin  seconded  the  motion,  and  this  also  was  agreed  to. 

The  HoK.  Tbeasuber  :  I  thank  you  for  the  vote  you  have 
accorded  to  your  honorary  officers  and  corresponding  secretaries.  I 
assure  you  that  such  services  as  they  are  able  to  render  are  most 
cheerfully  and  readily  given,  and  that  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able 
to  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  this  Institute. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Campbell  :  I  beg  to  propose  that  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  our  worthy  Chairman.  He  has  been  **  head 
and  front "  of  the  Institute  almost  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time.  With  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young  I  will  couple  the 
whole  Council. 

Mr.  Abthub  Clayden  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially 
approved. 

The  Chaibman  :  In  thanking  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
heart  and  soul  are  as  much  now  as  ever  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  I  have  laboured  hard  for  many  years 
in  support  of  the  Institute,  and  as  long  as  Ood  gives  me  health 
and  strength  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  several 
complimentary  expressions  towards  myself  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  what  I  most  value  is  the  feeling 
of  confidence  which  the  Fellows  generally  seem  to  entertain  as 
to  my  desire  to  maintain  in  thorough  efficiency  and  success  the 
prosperity  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Genersd  R.  W.  Lowby,  C.B.,  proposed,  Mr.  Justice  Hensman 
(Western  Australia)  seconded,  and  the  Chairman  supported  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  permanent  staff,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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A  Binrjuct  to  celebrate  the  Twenty- Sixth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  1894.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Captain  Adair,  James  Adams,  Sir  John  W. 
Akerman,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  C.  A.  Allen,  O.  F.  Armjtage,  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ashman,  William  Baynes,  Moberly  Bell,  S.  M.  Bennett,  H.  F.  Billing- 
burst,  J.  R.  Boos^,  Arthur  Borrer,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Bowen,  G.C.M.G., 
Cavendish  Boyle,  C.M.G.,  Sir  John  C.  Bray,  K.C.M.G.,  Charles  B.  Bright, 
C.M.G.,  K.  E.  Brodribb,  Oswald  Brown,  R.  Myles  Brown,  Right  Hod.  James 
Bryce,  M.P.,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  A.  Hamilton  Burt, 
Allan  Campbell,  Edward  Carpenter,  William  Chamberlain,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE.,  R.  B.  B.  Clayton.  H.  C.  CUfford.  J.  O. 
Colmer,  C.M.G.,  W.  Cooke-Taylor,  O.  B.  Cuviljc,  T.  Harrison  Davis,  Frank 
Debenham,  Charles  •F.  Depree,  G.  Gemmell  Dick,  C.  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.,  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell,  K.C.B.,  P.  A.  Dn  Croz,  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  Frederick  Dutton,  Henry  S.  Dutton,  C.  Washington 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  J.  I.  Fellows,  Freke  Field,  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  0. 
Garrick,  David  George,  T.  G.  Gillespie,  Henry  Grant,  H.  E.  W.  Grant,  J.  M. 
Grant,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  J.  Wesley  Hall,  B.  E. 
Haslam,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  Rev.  A.  Styleman  Herring,  F.  £.  Hesse,  K, 
J.  Jeffray,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jemingham,  K.C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.M.G.,  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Judges,  Henry  Kimber,  M.P.,  Surgeon- 
Major  J.  J.  Lamprey,  W.  G.  Lardner,  G.  H.  Llewellyn,  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.O., 
Lieut.-Gen.  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Nevile  Lubbock,  G.  Lumgair,  George  McCoUooh, 
M.  D.  McEacham,  Andrew  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas  McBwraith,  K.C.M.G., 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Hon.  Sir  Robert  H.  Meade,  K.C.B.,  Philip  Mennell,  Sir  Charles 
Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  —  Montrose,  B.  Nivison,  Capt.  R.  J.  Norris,  D.S.O.,  J.  S. 
O'Halloran,  Capt.  Palmer,  Major  J.  Roper  Parkington,  H.  M.  Paul,  Walter 
Peace,  C.M.G.,  Sir  John  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  D.  G.  Pinkney.  E.  J.  Piatt, 
Albert  Porral,  T.  B.  Robinson,  Dr.  D.  P.  Ross,  C.M.G.,  C.  Rous-Marten,  E.  Q. 
Salmon,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  A.  Sclanders,  C.  C.  Skarratt,  James 
Smith,  Frank  F.  Southwell,  R.  M.  Stewart,  John  Taylor,  Dr.  Tew,  H.  Tich- 
bome.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  G.  R.  Turner,  E.  A.  Wallace, 
W.  N.  Waller,  W.  H.  Willans,  J.  Wilson,  S.  V.  Woods,  S.  Yardley,  C.M.G.,  Sir 
James  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  James 
A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young  (Vice-Presidents),  and  Messrs.  Frederick 
Dutton,  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  E.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Jeffray,  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowry, 
C.B.,  Messrs.  Nevile  Lubbock,  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  E.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
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The  company  included  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

After. dinner  the  Ghaibman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  ''The 
Qoeen,"  said :  Without  any  unnecessary  pre&ce  I  give  you,  in  the 
strength  of  its  simplicity,  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen." 

Sir  Ghahus  Tuppbb,  Bart.,  G.G.M.G.,  G.B. :  I  am  glad  that  a 
toast  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  that  will  require  but  few  words 
to  commend  it  to  you.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  for  one  of 
its  leading  objects  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  this  great 
Empire.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  has 
contributed — nothing  does  contribute  to  that  unity  more  than  the 
&ct  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  be  ruled  by  a  Sovereign  who 
agoys  the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  every  class  throughout 
the  Empire ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  also  command 
our  respect  and  confidence.  This  arises  in  a  large  measure  from 
their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
when  I  say  this  country,  I  mean  the  whole  Empire  to  its  remotest 
limits.  They  have  shown  on  every  occasion  their  desire  to  identify 
themselves  with  all  that  can  promote  the  greatness,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  this  great  Empire,  and  tliis  they  have  done  in 
the  most  eminently  successful  manner.  Several  members  of  the 
Boyal  Family  have  made  themselves  familiar  by  personal  visit  with 
India,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
those  visits  gave  the  utmost  gratification  to  the  Colonists,  and  that 
they  left  behind  an  even  deeper  sense  of  loyalty  than  existed  when 
they  went  there.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  with  everything  that  relates 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country — in  art,  in  science,  in 
education,  and  in  literature— the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
manifest  the  deepest  sympathy.  In  his  capacity  as  President  of 
this  Institute,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  shown  his  deep 
interest  in  the  Colonies, — and  the  Imperial  Institute  will  ever 
lenudn  a  monument  of  the  extent  to  which  he  appreciates  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  subject.  I  will  only  add  that  it  is  a 
sonroe  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  every  Colonist  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  on  a  memorable  day  last  year 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  York — standing  so  near  to  the  throne  as  he 
does — ^led  to  the  altar  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  not  only  of  his 
ehmce,  but  the  choice  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  beg  to 
propose  the  health  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
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The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.G.M.O.  :  The  toast  which 
has  been  committed  to  my  charge  is  one  of  the  most  comprehenaiye 
character ;  the  toast  of  the  Naval  and  Mihtary  Forces  of  the  Empire 
brings  forcibly  to  our  minds  what  an  enormous  Empire  we  have, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  that  Empire  should  be  properly  defended. 
The  toast  refers  not  merely  to  what  I  may  call  the  Home  forces,  the 
Imperial  forces,  but  quite  as  much  to  those  forces  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  many  of  them  of  a  yoluntary  character,  which  do  so 
much  to  help  this  Empire  to  keep  itself  together.  It  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  true  to  say  that  of  the  great  chain  which  binds  the  Empire 
together,  three  of  the  most  important  links  are  kinship,  conmieroe, 
and  united  defence.  It  is  of  the  latter  I  now  speak,  and  surely  there 
is  something  very  fine  in  the  idea  that  the  Empire  can  rely  on  the 
services  of  its  different  members  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  keep  together  this  grand  fabric.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  in  Australia  at  the  time  the  Australian  squacbron  came  out, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  the  squadron  steamed  up  Sydney 
Harbour,  what  a  fresh  pledge  was  given  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  think  that  Colonies  that  are  making  for  them- 
selves a  name  and  a  history  should  be  prepared  to  link  their  present 
and  future  with  the  Old  Country  at  home.  I  believe  there  is  the 
very  greatest  attachment  to  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  not 
only  to  the  ships  but  to  the  crews ;  in  fact,  I  beUeve  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  the  strongest  desire  that  every  Colony  should  have 
perpetually  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  officers  and  men  of  those  ships.  It  is  also  a  happy  thing 
to  remember  that  there  are  many  services  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
can  render  besides  those  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  are  equally 
welcome  when  they  go  to  a  picnic  or  a  ball  as  when  unfortunately 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform  sterner  duties.  At  the  present 
time  we  must  all  think  with  feelings  of  sorrowful  pride  of  those 
who  in  South  Africa  and  in  West  Africa  have  been  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  lives  on  behalf  of  their  country — not  always 
men  of  the  same  colour  as  ourselves,  but  when  they  fight  under 
the  Union  Jack  they  fight  as  bravely  as  any  of  us  would.  As 
long  as  we  can  look  to  such  a  spirit  animating  the  forces  of  our 
Empire  we  need  have  no  fear.  Individuals  may  be  abte  to  rest 
upon  their  laurels,  but  Empires  cannot.  Tradition  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  formation  of  our  Imperial  character,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  done,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  men  must 
be  prepared  to  do  their  duty  if  that  Empire  is  to  be  maintained. 
I  do  not  suppose,  and  no  one  supposes,  that  the  spirit  that  has 
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oonqaered^in  the  past  is  in  any  way  deficient  now.  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  people  at  home  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  contingents  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Yiotoiia  are  like.  They  could  judge  from  them  what  a  splendid 
body  of  men  could  easily  be  raised  in  order  to  defend  our  respective 
Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  we  may  continue  to  look  with  confidence  to 
ovr  fellow-subjects  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  being  ready  to 
come  forward  and  defend  it.  I  beg  to  couple  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell  and  Lieut.-General  Lowry. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell,  E.C.B. :  I  have  the  great  satis- 
faction and  feel  it  a  high  honour  to  return  thanks  for  the  Navy.  In 
this  company  I  feel  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  the  navy  of  Greater  Britain.  I  assure  you,  the 
naval  officers  and  the  navy  generally  feel  that  they  are  the  re- 
presentatives not  of  the  Mother  Country  only.  We  serve  in  Her 
Majesty's  Colonies  as  much  as  and  more  than  we  do  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  a  great  inheritance,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  great 
responsibility.  But  I  believe  we  are  equal,  even  at  this  time,  to  the 
duties  we  are  called  upon  to  perform — though  our  navy  is  not  quite 
what  we  should  wish  to  see  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  allow  that 
the  navy  is  inefficient.  I  trust  that  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  will  be  continued,  not  only  in  ships — especially 
ships  which  are  most  useful  for  the  Colonies,  I  mean  fast  cruisers — 
bnt  also  in  the  ^personnel  of  the  navy,  which  requires  strengthening. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Admiralty  are  fully  aware  of  this. 
They  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  this  great 
Empire.  I  cannot  speak  in  this  company  without  saying  a  few  words 
upon  the  cordial  feehng  towards  the  navy  that  exists  in  the  Colonies, 
and  the  hospitality  that  is  extended  to  them.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  in  South  Africa,  China,  and  Australia.  I  was  never 
in  Canada,  but  everywhere  it  is  the  same,  the  navy  being  treated 
with  great  hospitality  and  really  more  as  brothers  than  as  strangers, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
navy  in  general  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  always  received 
in  Her  Majesty's  Colonies. 

Lieat.-Oeneral  Lowby,  C.B.  :  The  regretted  absence — regretted 
alike  by  themselves  and  by  us— of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintom 
Sunmons  and  of  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  devolved  on  me 
ill  too  unworthily,  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  Army  of  England  and  of  the  Empire.  While  I 
greatiy  appreciate  the  privilege,  I  undertake  the  responsibility  with 
eonaiderable  diffidence,  because  I  have  been  for  the  last  dozen  of  years 
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or  8o  on  the  dusty  shelf  of  retirement.  In  the  absence,  howevefi 
of  the  distinguished  officers  who  would  have  addressed  yon  this 
evening,  I  did  not  think  I  could— as  an  old  soldier— do  otherwise! 
than  obey  the  call  made  on  me  by  the  Council.  Cordially  as  yon 
have  received  the  toast,  and  as  happily  it  is  ever  received  here  in 
England,  in  bonnie  Scotland,  and — with  all  her  fiaults — ^in  my  own 
dear  native  land  of  Ireland — received,  I  say,  with  enthusiasm  as 
this  toast  ever  is  in  these  little  island  homes  of  ours,  it  is  greeted — 
thank  God — quite  as  heartily  and  enthusiastically  all  over  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has,  in  years  gone  by,  been 
my  privilege,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  broad  expanse  of 
British  North  America,  from  Halifax  to  the  far  West,  to  respond  to 
this  toast ;  and,  warmly  as  you  have  received  it  here  to-night,  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  the  present,  to  the  full  as 
cordially  welcomed  there— where  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Great  Dominion  beat  as  true  to  the  throne  and  Empire — as  here. 
And  it  has  been  so  wherever  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve. 
Few  men  can  have  better  opportunities  than  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  realising  the  vastness  of  our  Colonies,  and  so  of  the 
responsibilities  devolving  on  us  and  them  for  mutual  defence.  Let 
me  here  say  that,  next  to  the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign,  comes 
the  value  we  soldiers  attach  to  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  our 
countrymen  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas.  Both  incite  us  to 
effort  to  do  our  duty  in  the  present  as  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  hold  loyally  and  lovingly 
together  in  a  *'  United  Kingdom ;  "  so  long  as  we  keep  wise 
and  generous  touch  with  the  peoples  of  those  vast  posses- 
sions which  God  in  His  good  providence  has  committed  to  our 
charge,  welding  themselves  with  us  into  a  great  United  Empire ; 
and  so  long  as  we  can  have  such  response  in  time  of  need  as  has 
already  come  from  Canada  and  Australia,  all  will  be  well,  and  we 
can  hand  down  from  age  to  age  the  priceless  heritage  which  has 
come  to  us.  May  it  be  our  great  privilege  in  this  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  which  has  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  done  such  good 
work  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  connection— for  I  am  very 
catholic  in  my  sympathies — with  the  sister  Institute  doing  some- 
what the  same  work,  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  and  under  the 
same  Boyal  Presidency,  to  hand  down  intact  to  our  sons  the  Empire 
built  up  by  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  our  fathers.  With  this 
great  end  ever  in  view,  I  pray  you  earnestly,  your  Boyal  Highness, 
my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  to  do  all  in  your  several  powers  to  main- 
tain and  increase,  not  only  our  naval  supremacy,  but  to  augment 
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and  develop  the  miliiary  and  auxiliary  forces  of  England,  and  of 
ihofie  vast  possessions  beyond  the  seas  whioh  own,  and  love  to  own, 
the  sway  of  our  Queen. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  *'  The  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute," 

The  Chatbman  said  :  I  should  and  I  do  approach  this  toast  with 
a  feeling  of  considerable  timidity,  and  this  feeling  would  be  greater 
was  I  not  well  aware  that  the  toast  commends  itself  to  you  all  on  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  depends  not  at  all  for  its  recommendation  on 
any  poor  words  of  mine.  Allow  me  first  to  say  how  deeply  I  feel 
the  privilege  that  has  been  accorded  to  me  of  presiding  this  evening. 
The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing,  and  during  a  long  and 
very  honourable  career  has  done,  yeoman  service  in  a  great  cause. 
By  bringing  together  representatives  of  various  portions  of  the 
Empire,  by  ofifering  an  impartial  platform  for  discussion,  by  gather- 
ing together  a  quite  unique  collection  of  works  in  our  magnificent 
library,  by  disseminating  useful  knowledge  and  encouraging  the 
interchange  of  opinions,  this  Institute  has  done  a  great  and  national 
work.  It  has  helped  to  create,  to  form,  and  to  perpetuate  those 
sentiments  of  greater  nationality  and  of  unity  in  ends  and  objects — 
of  oneness  in  destiny  as  in  origin — that  go  to  make  up  that  spirit 
of  larger  nationality  that  is  sometimes  termed  Imperialism.  There 
is  therefore  no  toast  except  that  of  the  Sovereign  which  I  should 
feel  it  a  greater  honour  to  propose  than  that  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the  opportunity  this  evening 
gives  me  of  turning  for  a  little  to  the  consideration  of  very  great 
questions  from  the  comparatively  small  questions  that  have  occu- 
pied Parliament  during  the  late  session.  A  good  deal  of  our  time 
has  been  taken  up  with  matters  that  are,  no  doubt,  of  importance, 
but  still  matters  dealing  with  comparatively  small  areas  and  popu- 
lations. We  have  been  occupied  in  considering  the  relative  merits 
of  a  population  of  200  and  of  800  in  a  parish,  and  we  have  been 
contrasting  the  relative  advantages  of  district  councils  and  county 
councils  and  Local  Government  Boards.  I  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  to  be  thought  to  undervalue  these  local  affairs,  for  in  my 
opinion  strong,  vivid  local  interests  are  necessary  to  create  large 
national  instincts.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  one's  eyes  are  kept  too 
closely  riveted  on  matters  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it 
may  produce  a  kind  of  political  short  sight— a  sort  of  myoptic  men- 
tal condition,  in  which  large  bodies  seen  at  a  distance  are  viewed  as 
blurred  and  indistinct  images,  creating  an  inadequate  impression  of 
their  true  value  and  size.    There  is  a  kind  of  wholesome  tonic  in 
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taming  from  a  snrvey  of  these  comparatively  small  areas  to  the 
contemplation  of  this  mighty  Empire  as  a  whole ;  inreflectixtgthatt 
however  interesting  these  local  questions  are,  and  however  deeply 
we,  as  parishioners,  may  be  concerned  in  them,  yet  that  onr  view 
is  not  confined  to  them,  that  our  horizon  is  only  bounded  by  the 
confines  of  ttie  world,  and  that,  though  as  parishioners  we  may  be 
one  among  less  than  400,  we  are,  each  individual  among  us,  one 
among  AQOfiOOfiOO  subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  change— the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions,  the  infinite  possibilities  arising 
out  of  that  reflection — comes  upon  one  like  a  great  wholesome 
breath  of  fresh  sea  air  to  lungs  wearied  with  the  somewhat  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  a  smcJl  room.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  rural 
districts  to  continents ;  to  hear  through  the  small-talk  of  poli- 
ticians the  strong  dominant  undertone  of  those  great  impulsee 
of  the  race,  which,  taking  little  heed  of  matters  of  momentary 
complexity  and  mere  local  interest,  pursue  their  course  in  the  great 
upward  curve  which  destiny  has  formed  for  them.  I  am  not  going 
to  dilate  on  the  glories  of  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place,  in  considering  an  Empire  which  is  an  Empire  making 
essentially  for  peace,  to  talk  about  the  glories  of  Imperial  rule  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Our  Empire  is  an  empire  of  peace.  That 
is  the  great  source  of  its  strength.  It  has  been  created,  not  from 
desire  for  territory,  or  lust  of  conquest,  or  through  the  dreams  of 
ambitious  statesmen,  but  gradually,  naturally,  and  unconsciously. 
As  great  islands  arise  in  the  Southern  seas  through  the  automatic 
unconscious  work  of  minute  creatures,  so  almost  as  unconsciously 
has  the  British  Empire  grown  up  through  strong,  energetic 
individual  work  of  individual  men,  each  working  consciously  for 
himself,  and  all  working  unconsciously  towards  a  great  end.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  British  Empire  originally  rose  out  of  great 
wars  in  the  past,  and  it  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  little  wars- 
warlike  operations— are  occasionally  and  inevitably  incidental  to 
the  development  of  the  race.  One  of  these  little  wars  we  have 
lately  seen  in  South  Africa — a  war  which,  I  may  say  without 
talking  politics,  has  been  commented  upon  by  some,  no  doubt 
excellent  and  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country — but  I  think 
persons  rather  devoid  of  common-sense— in  terms  with  which  I 
have  little  sympathy  and  less  patience.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for 
gentlemen  to  sit  down  in  their  comfortable  arm-chairs  at  home  and 
talk  a  certain  amount  of  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  false  sentiment  about 
the  way  in  which  such  a  war  has  been  and  ought  to  be  conducted, 
matters  about  which  they  probably  know  nothing.   To  my  mind,  war 
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is  a  horrible  thing.  It  is  a  beastly  thing— that  really  is  the  only 
word  that  properly  describes  it.  At  the  same  time,  under  certain 
oiroumstances,  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  thing.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  causes  of  what  has  taken  place,  but  this  I  will  say :  if 
that  war  was  occasioned  by  greed  on  our  part  we  were  wrong. 
But  was  it  caused  by  greed?  In  my  opinion  it  was  not. 
Ify  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  a  strong  savage  military  organisation,  alongside  of  which 
development  and  civilisation  were  impossible — an  organisation 
which  was  not  only  preventing  the  civilised  development  of  the 
Matabele  themselves,  but  was  also  exercising  a  most  tyrannical  and 
terrible  influence  on  the  Mashonas — if  that  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
then  I  say  we  were  right.  Some  amiable  theorists  sitting  at  home 
at  ease  seem  to  think  that  the  ordinary  legal  methods  of  civilisa- 
tion are  applicable  in  such  a  case  ;  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  bind  over  Matabele  impis  to  keep  the  peace,  and,  if  they  did 
not,  to  fine  them  for  contempt  of  court.  But  the  rough  forces  of 
nature  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  There  are  some  problems 
with  which  you  have  to  deal  with  a  strong  hand.  What  was  the 
problem  in  South  Africa?  A  strong  and  expanding  white  race, 
an  undeveloped  country,  and  a  powerful  military  despotism  preying 
upon  an  inferior  native  race.  To  my  mind  that  problem  was  solved 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  solved.  You  cannot  stand 
across  the  path  of  the  destiny  of  a  people.  You  cannot  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  white  race,  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  squirt- 
ing a  Httle  fedse  sentiment  upon  them  would  be  absurd  if  it  was 
not  cruel.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  This  false  sentiment  is 
cruel.  The  most  merciful  and  most  humane  war  is  the  war 
brought  to  the  promptest  and  most  complete  conclusion.  I  think 
I  can  understand,  though  I  do  not  sympathise  with,  the  attitude  of 
anyone  who  would  say  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  right 
for  one  race  of  men  to  interfere  with  another  race  of  men  ;  but  if 
that  is  the  case,  let  us  be  logical  and  restore  Australia  to  the  blacks, 
and  New  Zealand  to  the  Maories,  and  Canada  to  the  Red  Indians. 
But  admitting  that  the  great  laws  of  nature  in  these  respects  will 
be  obeyed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  neither  common-sense  nor  common 
patriotism  to  attempt  to  cast  discredit  on  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
expedition  which  has  conducted  the  war  as  it  should  be  conducted 
— that  is,  as  mercifully  as  circumstances  would  permit — promptly, 
quickly,  and  consequently  well.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  plea- 
santer  subject  and  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
£mpire.    Make  your  minds  easy,  I  am  not  going  into  statistics  and 
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details.  I  see  about  me  governors  and  ex-governors,  and  prime 
ministers  and  ex-prime  minist^s,  and  ministers  of  all  kinds,  and 
among  them  I  feel  myself  a  mere  amateur  speaking  among  experts ; 
therefore  I  am  not  going  into  matters  of  detail,  but  I  should  like 
to  cast  my  eye  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  as  they  appear  to 
me.  If  I  look  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  my  eye  naturally  rests 
first  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  an  island  not  fiavoured  by 
nature  and  which  labours  under  great  disadvantages  politically.  I 
have  always  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Newfoundland,  first  of 
all  because  she  is  our  first-born,  and  secondly  because  she  is  greatly 
hampered  by  pohtical  matters  over  which  she  has  little  control  and 
from  which  she  cannot  easily  be  reheved.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  see,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  that 
Newfoundland  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped  from  the  very  general 
depression  that  has  been  felt  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  poUtics,  either  home  or  colonial,  but  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
treaty  and  declaratory  obligations  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  that 
she  will  herself  be  the  author  of  efficient  measures  for  carrying  out 
obUgations  which  absolutely  must  be  carried  out  as  long  as  ttiose 
treaties  exist.  I  hope  so  for  many  reasons ;  but  more  particularly 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  Newfoundland  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  in  any  future  representations  on  her  behalf,  in 
respect  of  smuggling  from  the  French  Islands,  fishery  or  other 
matters,  if  she  appeared  to  be  recalcitrant— a  reluctant  party  to 
arrangements  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations. 
It  would  be  said,  naturally,  that  she  was  actuated  by  animus  or 
spite,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  she 
would  be  in  a  false  position,  and  one  disadvantageous  to  her  beet 
interests.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  great  and  call  for 
the  utmost  forbearance  and  consideration  one  for  the  other  between 
the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country.  To  turn  to  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  seen  with  unmixed  pleasure  the  immense  advances 
lately  made  by  all  the  great  Southern  Colonies.  The  advan<5e  has 
been  made  in  all  matters — trade  especially — a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous advance,  which  is  far  better  than  a  great  leap  and  then  an 
equivalently  great  rebound.  The  Australian  Colonies  have  evinced 
the  most  marvellous  vitality  and  recuperative  power  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  have  recovered  from  a  period  of  great  depression. 
They  are  making  great  and  worthy  efforts  to  create  and  foster  trade 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  By  energy  and 
perseverance,  by  acting  on  that  soundest  of  trade  maxims,  that  the 
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l^est  market  will  fall  to  the  best  article  and  that  the  best  article  is 
Bore  to  find  its  way  to  the  best  market,  they  are  year  by  year  find- 
ing easier  and  greater  access  to  our  markets,  and  exchanging  more 
and  more  of  their  produce  for  more  and  more  of  our  manufioctured 
goods,  a  good  thing  for  them  and  a  very  good  thing  for  us ;  and  I 
am  sure  we  wish  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  Mr.  Robert  Beid,  and  others,  all  success  in  their  e£forts. 
If  Australia  is  appreciating  the  advantages  of  reciprocral  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  I  think  Canada  is  appreciating  them  still 
more.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country  are  united  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  by 
that  element,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  a  barrier  and  a  separa- 
tion between  peoples,  but  which  we  now  know  is  a  strong  link  and 
tie  between  them.  Why  the  very  centre  of  Canada,  many  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  our  ports,  is,  in  trading  matters,  closer  to 
laverpool  than  to  inland  centres  and  cities  not  so  many  hundred 
miles  away.  Looking  around  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  aright  in  saying  that  the  tendency  is  towards 
a  closing  in,  a  drawing  together;  not  by  any  artificial  arrange- 
ment, or  proposition  of  political  change,  but  instinctively.  We  are 
drawing  together  because  nature  draws  us.  Cables  and  modern 
Bteamships  are  making  the  world  very  small.  The  sea  instead  of 
being  a  separation  has  become  a  link.  The  Empire  is  by  nature 
nnited  in  proportion  as  it  would  seem  to  be  naturally  divided. 
It  embraces  every  climate  and  every  soil.  It  produces  and 
manufactures  everything  that  can  be  grown  and  made  by  man, 
and  its  various  products  can  be  brought  together,  exchanged, 
gathered,  and  distributed  over  the  highways  of  the  ocean  with 
infinitely  less  cost,  and  with  far  greater  case  than  if  the  whole  of 
the  Queen's  dominions  were  encircled  by  one  sea.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  this  extension  of  trade,  because  I  have  always  thought,  and 
have  never  hesitated  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  future  of  the 
Empire  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  question  of  inter- Imperial 
trade.  The  one  thing  needful  to  consolidate  the  Empire  and  make 
it,  humanly  speaking,  imperishable,  is  the  development  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
principle  will  be  more  fully  recognised  by  statesmen,  that  trade  is 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  that  can  bind  communities  together.  Apart 
firom  trade  matters,  I  think  we  may  equally  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  advance  in  art,  science,  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  The  sense  of  individual  responsibility  find- 
ing expression  in  local  defence,  accomplished  by  great  efforts, 
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and  at  considerable  expense,  is  very  eNident  in  the  great  Colonies. 
I  hope  this  country  will  never  cease  to  feel  its  duty  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  Imperial  defence.  Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the 
whole  situation,  surely  the  natural  drift  and  tendency  is  towazda 
closer  union  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Every  fresh 
triumph  of  science,  every  victory  of  the  intelligence  of  man  over 
the  forces  of  nature  impels  in  that  direction.  Look  at  the 
attention  that  is  being  given  to  the  great  question  of  electrical 
communication,  and  the  establishment  of  fast  lines  of  steamahipe 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  is  to  be  in  Canada  a 
conference,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  forward  projects  of  that  kind, 
and  I  noticed  in  the  papers  that,  full  of  energy  and  resource  as 
ever,  the  Government  of  Canada  has,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
ParUamont,  concluded  a  contract  for  a  quick  line  of  steamers  across 
the  Atlantic  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  line  to  Australia.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  quick  means  of  com- 
munication by  fast  steamers  for  the  carriage  of  men  and  merchan- 
dise, and  of  cables  through  which  intelligence  may  be  flashed ;  and 
I  hold  strongly  that  these  means  of  communication  should  be 
through  seas  subject  to  British  maritime  supremacy,  and  across 
lands  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  British  flag.  In 
this  matter  the  British  Empire  should  not  be  dependent  on  any- 
body else.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  sea  is  the  best 
friend  we  have,  but  if  the  sea  gives  us  innumerable  advantages,  it 
entails  upon  us  a  great  responsibility.  Commerce  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  pathways  and  highways  of  the  ocean  are 
the  veins  and  the  arteries  through  which  that  conmierce  runs* 
Unless  those  ways  are  kept  safe  and  open  for  us,  as  an  Empire  we 
shall  perish.  I  look  on  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  as  the  first 
essential  of  Empire.  As  far  as  we  in  these  islands  are  concerned, 
our  supremacy  of  the  sea  is  what  stands  between  us  and  star- 
vation through  want  of  work  and  want  of  food.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  with  the  Colonies.  They  are  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on 
sea-borne  produce  as  we  are,  but  they  are  now  largely  dependent, 
and  must  year  by  year  become  more  dependent,  upon  the  security  of 
sea-borne  produce  and  manufactures  clearing  from  or  entering  their 
ports.  Britain,  for  their  sake  and  ours,  must  be  predominant  on 
the  sea.  I  have  said  that  the  general  drift  and  tendency  is 
towards  a  closer  union,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.  I  do  not  myself  think 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  statesmen  to  do  very  much  to 
further  that.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  undervalue  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  has 
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always  held  and  has  always  promulgated  sound  national  views  on 
that  question.    At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  statesmen  can 
do  much.    They  can  remove  impediments  and  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities and   seize    those  opportunities,   but    they  cannot  make 
opportunities.    I  have  little  faith   in   making  constitutions  and 
trying  to  force  public  opinion  into  them,  but  I  have  immense 
faith — I  do  most  profoundly  believe  in  the  constructive  genius  of 
the  English  race.    In  the  same  way  that  the  Empire  has  built 
itself  up,  the  builders  being  practically  unconscious  they  were 
making  an  empire,  in  the  same  way  I  say  that  closer  union  will 
eome  about  almost  automatically  if  the  tendency  is  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  all  we  can  do,  I  believe,  is  to  wish  it  Godspeed,  and  take 
every  means  we  can  to  see  that  nothing  extraneous  stands  in  the 
way.    There  was  a  time,  a  time  of  considerable  danger,  when  the 
Mother  Country  had  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  value  to 
her  of  her  Colonies,  and  did  not  give  a  proper  consideration  to 
their  needs  and  developing  requirements,  and  when  the  Colonies 
were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value  of  England  to  them,  or  of 
the  complexities  of  the  foreign  a£fairs  of  the  Empire ;  but  that 
time  has  long  passed  away.    Now  we  find  a  feeling  of  the  closest 
sense  of  kinship  uniting  the  Empire  in  every  part.    That  feel- 
ing has  evinced  a  desire  to  help  us  in  the  Soudan  and  elsewhere 
— a  fact   that  will  never  be  forgotten  in  this  country,  and  one 
that  has  not  passed  unnoticed  among  foreign  nations.    It  was  an 
event  in  itself  comparatively  small,  but   one  which  points  to  a 
&ct  inunensely  great,  which  is  that  the  United  Kingdom,  even  if  it 
was  without  a  friend  or  ally  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  would 
not   stand   alone  in    the    world,  but    has   children   strong   and 
lusty,  who,  in  the  independent  vigour  of  their  manhood,  have  not 
forgotten  their  birth  and  childhood.     That  is  a  great  fact,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  made  an  impression  on  foreign  countries,  and 
will  never  be  forgotten  here.    It  is  because  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  played  such  an  excellent   part    in  forming  pubhc 
opinion,  in  creating  the  state  of  feeling  that  now  exists,  in  bringing 
about  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  mutual  interests — it  is  on 
these  grounds  principally  I  recommend  the  toast.    It  is  on  account 
of  the  great  work  the  Institute  has  done  in  bringing  about,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  all  the  sentimental  ties  and  all  the  ties  of  intelli- 
gence that  bind  us,  that  I  ask  you  to  drink  prosperity  and  long  life 
to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  James  Bbycb,  M.P.  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
I^ancaster) :  I  am  honoured  by  the  commands  of  the  Council  of  the 
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Institute  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  *'  The  United  Empire,"  and 
I  respond  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  subject  which 
carries  one  far  away  from  the  events  of  the  moment,  and  takes  us 
into  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  than  that  in  which  our  oontroyersies- 
reside.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  any  danger  of  unwittingly  revealing, 
any  political  secrets — not  in  any  danger  even  of  giving  a  contradic- 
tion to  some  confident  conjecture  of  an  evening  newspaper.  And  I 
feel  it  a  great  satisfaction,  at  a  moment  when  our  domestic  party 
spirit  runs  high,  to  be  able  to  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  our 
devotion  to  the  historic  greatness  of  England.  As  we  approach  the 
end  of  this  century,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  ask  by  what  it 
is  that  this  century  will  be  remembered,  compared  with  the  three 
centuries  that  have  preceded  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  England 
saw  the  first  great  period  of  her  poetical  literature — ^a  literature 
unrivalled  in  this  modern  world  for  wealth  and  variety.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  was  established  a  system  of  Constitutional 
Government,  in  which  we  may  say  were  best  combined  the  elements 
of  freedom  and  firmness,  and  which  has  become  a  model  of  free 
governments  elsewhere.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  won  the 
dominion  of  the  East  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  marked  our  place  in  the  world,  not  only  by  the 
command  we  have  gained  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  also 
by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  British  race  in  many  new 
countries,  and  I  refer  chiefly  to  British  Colonies  in  temperate 
climates,  such  as  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  Cape,  where  our  own 
kin  can  thrive  with  undiminished  mental  and  physical  vigour. 
There  were  those  who  thought  fifty  years  ago  that  this  growth 
and  development  of  the  British  Empire  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution— those  who  prophesied  that,  as  the  Colonies 
grew  great  and  waxed  strong,  each  would  seek  to  stand  by  itself, 
would  try  to  cut  itself  loose  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  work  out 
in  political  independence  its  own  career.  You  know  that  is  not 
what  has  happened.  To  borrow  an  American  expression,  those 
prophecies  of  dissolution  were  decidedly  too  "previous."  On  the 
contrary,  every  decade  since  the  middle  of  the  century  has  seen  the 
Colonies— I  speak  principally  of  the  self-governing  Colonies — in-, 
crease  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
nection with  the  Mother  Country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  seen 
here  in  Britain  an  increasing  development  of  our  interest  and  our 
pride  in  those  Colonies.  This  happy  change  has,  I  think,  been 
wrought  not  only  by  those  influences  of  rapid  communication  on 
which  the  Chairman  has  so  well  dilated,  not  only  by  the  fiict  that  by 
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electricity  we,  here  and  in  our  remotest  Colonies,  know  every  morning 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the 
day  before,  and  are  able  to  discuss  them  across  the  oceans  with  one 
another  in  the  afternoon,  not  only  by  the  influence  of  a  common 
literature,  an  influence  growing  always  greater  with  the  increase  of 
education  and  of  intellectual  culture  in  our  people,  but  is  due 
also  in  even  larger  measure  to  the  priceless  gift  of  self-government 
we  have  bestowed  on  our  Colonies.  The  gift  of  self-government 
has  made  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  more  natural  and  simple  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
been.  In  committing  legislation  and  administration  to  the  hands 
of  the  Colonists  themselves  it  has  given  them  not  only  political 
training,  but  the  sense  of  responsibility,  with  that  serious  and  prac- 
tical'spirit  which  responsibility  imports,  and  has  removed  the  friction 
and  discontent  that  would  naturally  have  arisen  if  we  had  attempted 
to  keep  them  in  leading-strings  and  govern  them  from  home. 
Fifty  years  ago  people  used  to  ask  why  our  Colonies  should  stay 
in  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  Now  we  ask  why  they 
should  ever  wish  to  go.  We  ask  that  question  with  confidence, 
because  we  believe  deeper  study  and  longer  experience  show  that 
not  only  our  material  and  pohtical  relations,  but  also  our  senti- 
mental relations — I  am  not  afraid  of  that  word — are  sources  of 
strength  for  them  and  for  us.  Of  our  financial  and  commercial 
ties  I  will  not  venture  to  speak,  because  many  of  you  know  better 
than  I  how  close  and  growingly  important  they  are.  Of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question  I  will  say  one  word.  Is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  said,  that  we  should  be  relieved  of  an  onerous  and 
dangerous  duty — if  the  Colonics  were  to  separate  from  us  so  that 
we  had  no  longer  to  defend  them  in  time  of  war  ?  Why,  gentlemen, 
we  should  be  no  less  bound  to  defend  our  commerce  on  every  sea. 
That  would  be  a  duty  we  should  have  to  discharge  even  were  the 
Colonies  lost,  and  we  should  attempt  it  with  far  fewer  advantages 
than  we  enjoy  now  when  the  Colonies  give  us  strongholds.  Can  it 
be  truly  said  that  the  Colonies  by  separation  would  escape  the 
quarrels  of  the  Mother  Country  ?  The  only  quarrels  the  Mother 
Country  is  ever  likely  to  have  arc  those  which  relate  to  her  trans- 
marine dominions,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  source  of  danger  which 
cannot  be  averted,  in  those  quarters  where  trouble  sometimes 
threatens,  by  a  wise  and  firm  diplomacy,  which,  while  mindful  of 
the  rights  of  other  countries,  should  be  unshakably  steadfast  in 
defending  our  own.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Colonies  would  run 
far  greater  risks  in  having  to  repel  for  themselves  the  aggressions 
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of  naval  powers  without  the  aid  and  protection  the  Mother  Goiintiy 
now  gives  them.  Some  at  least  of  them  might  then,  standing 
isolated,  be  in  serious  peril,  and,  if  I  may  touch  on  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  question,  each  one  of  us  in  Britain  would  lose  no  small 
part  of  what  makes  the  joy  of  his  patriotism  and  the  pride  of  his 
share  in  the  government  of  Britain  if  he  did  not  feel  he  belonged 
to  a  country  which  is  not  only  the  ancient  hearth  and  home  of  the 
British  people,  but  also  the  centre  of  the  British  Dominion :  as 
similarly  there  is  not  a  Colonist  who  would  not  feel  he  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  what  made  his  civic  rights  predoos  to  him 
if  he  had  ceased  to  possess,  besides  the  citizenship  in  his  own 
Colony,  his  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  greatness  of  the  British  realm. 
I  will  go  even  further,  and  say  the  world  itself  would  lose  that 
which  is  the  strongest  of  all  influences  in  the  world  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  particularly  on  the  ocean  highways,  if  com- 
merce were  to  be  removed  or  weakened.  Two  centuries  ago  John 
Milton  spoke  of  the  '*  glorious  and  enviable  height  to  which  the 
Britannic  Empire  had  been  built  up."  We  are  bom  into  a 
far  more  splendid  heritage  than  that  which'  he  contemplatedp 
and  that  heritage  we  hold,  not  merely  by  the  strength  of  our  arms, 
but  by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  and  enterprise  which 
centuries  of  freedom  have  formed  in  the  English  race.  To  the 
strength  and  vitaUty  of  that  spirit  nothing  contributes  more  than 
the  sense  of  our  Imperial  greatness,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  Imperial  greatness  imposes  upon  us.  I  believe  that  spirit  was 
never  stronger  than  to-day,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  represent  the 
Colonies,  let  me  venture  to  say  I  trust  that  every  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  animated  by  that  spirit,  and  by  it  will  trust  to 
maintain  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  British  people 
dispersed  over  the  world.  I  am  permitted  to  couple  with  this  toast 
the  name  of  one  of  those  Colonial  statesmen  who  has  shown  so 
well,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  that  the  ancient  political 
traditions  and  talents  which  thrive  in  the  Old  Country  may  flourish 
in  a  new  soil ;  and  I  may  mention,  as  a  special  claim  upon  our  sym- 
pathy, that  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  is  going,  as  the  representative 
of  Queensland,  to  take  part  in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Ottawa 
next  June  for  improving  the  means  of  telegraphic  and  steam- 
ship communication  across  the  Pacific,  and  thus,  we  may  trust, 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  two  most  important  groups  of 
British  Colonies.  The  undertaking  of  so  great  a  project — not  more 
helpful  to  these  Colonies  than  it  may  prove  to  be  to  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole— must  engage  and  deserves  our 
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gjrmpaihy,  and  I  ask  you  to  heartily  drink  to  the  toast,  with  whioh 
is  ooapled  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 

Sir^THOMAS  MoIlwraith,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  great  diffidence  in 
Implying  to  this  toast,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  of  high 
appreciation  of  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  Mr.  Bryce  proposed  it. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  that  such  a  toast  should  come  from  him. 
We  have  the  heartiest  appreciation  of  his  work  as  an  historian.  As 
a  politician  we  do  not  know  him  so  well,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  Mr.  Bryce  coming  forward  and  in  such  eloquent  terms  pro- 
posing the  Unity  of  the  Empire.  He  has  put  in  fine  language  what 
I  would  rather  express  in  my  own  homely  way,  and  that  is  this : 
three  months  ago  I  left  Brisbane  to  go  home.  I  passed  through 
Canada  and  was  at  home  then.  I  am  at  home  now.  In  another 
couple  of  months  I  leave  this  city,  and  when  I  get  to  Brisbane  I 
am  at  home  as  well.  That  is  the  British  Empire.  That  is  what 
we  feel  on  our  side.  We  have  never  gone  from  the  Old  Country.  If 
what  we  are  now  trying  to  do  is  carried  out,  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  without  leaving  the  British 
Empire  or  without  leaving  home  at  all.  That  is  the  object  of  our 
meeting  at  Ottawa.  We  want  cable  communication  from  Great 
Britain,  which  must  pass  under  the  sea,  but  that  is  British  soil ; 
through  Canada — part  of  the  British  Empire  too — and  then  through 
British  soil  until  it  reaches  Australia.  It  is  a  thing  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  that  I  believe  the  people  of  Great  Britain  see  it  as 
easily  as  we  do,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  which  will  take  a  great 
advance  in  the  next  six  months.  At  all  events  Canada  and 
Australia  are  working  well,  and  we  have  the  greatest  hopes  we  shall 
find  appreciation  of  our  ideas  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  making  some  sort 
of  arrangement  to  legally  and  constitutionally  bring  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  including  ourselves  and  the  Colonies,  into  one.  We 
must  have  a  constitution  right  off,  it  is  said.  I  myself  don't  see 
the  necessity  for  that,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  despair — because 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it — and  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing bad  before  us.  We  have  been  perfectly  well  able  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  we  have  never  been  materially  interfered  with  by 
the  Government  here,  and  the  reason  we  have  got  on  so  well  is 
that  we  have  been  let  alone.  That  we  are  thoroughly  loyal 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world.  I  remember 
seeing  two  or  three  years  ago  a  letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
which  a  high  dignitary  told  us  that  Australia  was  Republican,  and 
that  for  once  he  heard  cheers  for  the  Queen  at  public  meetings 
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he  tan  times  heard  cheers  for  the  Australian  Bepublio.  Now, 
I  have  attended  public  meetings  in  Australia  all  my  lite  and  I 
have  never  heard  cheers  for  the  Australian  Bepublio.  We  have 
plenty  among  us  that  are  sentimental  Republicans,  but  they 
know  they  will  never  get  any  greater  freedom  than  they  have  now, 
and  they  let  it  remain  a  sentiment.  Well,  when  we  have  these 
problems  put  before  us  and  the  very  best  men  in  Britain  and 
Australia  come  forward  and  say  they  cannot  see  any  soluticm  of 
them,  is  it  not  rational  to  turn  round  and  say,  as  I  do — ^Where  do 
we  want  it  ?  We  are  perfectly  well  off  at  the  present  time.  All 
we  want  is  to  get  closer  business  relations  with  you,  and  our 
greatest  desire  is  to  make  them  more  close  and  exclusive  if  we  pos- 
sibly can.  We  are  all  English  out  there.  When  I  say  "all" 
English  I  do  not  exclude  Scotchmen.  But  we  are  all  of  tiie  same 
family,  and  we  wish  to  do  business  with  one  another.  Now,  for 
instance,  a  ''  little  row '' — which  is  the  only  thing  that  does  happen 
— was  caused  by  the  view  taken  of  what  I  did  in  subsidising  the 
French  cable  line.  The  conclusion  was  at  once  rushed  to  that  we 
were  a  disloyal  people  and  favouring  France  at  the  expense  of 
England.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  The  local  line  from  New 
Caledonia  suited  us  from  the  business  point  of  view.  If  we  had  to 
choose  between  a  line  put  down  by  France  and  one  put  down  by 
Great  Britain  we  would  not  have  thought  a  moment  about  it,  for 
the  thing  would  be  settled.  We  want  to  work  with  our  own 
people.  The  French  cable  is  better  than  no  cable  at  all,  but  we 
should  all  prefer  a  British  cable,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  it.  That, 
of  course,  will  form  one  of  the  matters  we  are  going  to  discuss  in 
Canada.  I  have  gone  through  Canada.  A  more  loyal  people  I 
never  saw,  and  there  is  no  people  who  would  more  cordially  respond 
to  the  toast  for  which  I  am  replying  to-night. 

Sir  Hubert  E.  Jebninqham,  E.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Mauritius) : 
I  rise  in  a  spirit  of  timid  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council 
that  I  should  propose  this  toast.  I  believe  that,  after  the  loyal 
toasts,  no  toast  is  received  with  more  alacrity  or  enthusiasm 
than  "  The  Health  of  the  Chairman.**  The  reason  is-  obvious. 
The  committee  specially  charged  with  the  organisation  of  these 
Lucullan  repasts  have  a  good  rule,  viz.,  they  ever  invite  to  the 
chair  a  gentleman  distinguished,  not  only  by  his  high  position 
and  public  services,  but  by  his  high  attainments  and  personal 
merits.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious  why  they  should  have  selected 
on  this  occasion  to  perform  the  task  I  am  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
a  ncwly-fledged  Governor  when  I  see  around  me  so  many  older 
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Governors  for  whom  we  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  so  many 
young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  become  Governors.  It  may 
be  the  committee  'wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  Colony, 
the  great  characteristic  of  whose  inhabitants  is  pluck,  while  it  is 
known  that  if  Lord  Dunraven  is  specially  conspicuous  for  any- 
thing it  is  his  indomitable  pluck.  Lord  Dunraven's  career,  such 
as  we  know  it  by  his  acts — and  we  know  it  by  his  writings  also — 
presents  a  vast  field  of  usefulness,  wherein,  if  it  were  not  so 
late,  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  cull  a  few  flowers  and  present  them 
to  him.  But  I  remember  that  he  has  been  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  he  may  return  to  that  Department ; 
I  therefore  reserve  my  nosegay  till  then,  remembering,  however, 
that  in  these  days  flowers  are  becoming  political  emblems,  and  that 
a  Governor  has  no  right  to  show  a  preference  for  a  beautiful 
orchid  rather  than  a  more  simple  primrose.  I  am  proud,  how- 
ever, of  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  propose  his  health.  You 
have  shown,  my  Lord  Chairman,  in  every  sphere  which  is 
specially  dear  to  Englishmen,  that  you  possess  those  qualities 
which  can  endear  a  Britisher,  whatever  his  station, 'to  everyone 
of  his  countrymen  throughout  the  Empire.  You  began  by 
being  a  noted  steeplechaser,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  Briton 
hving  who  has  not  had  a  sympathy  with  you  in  that  sport,  even 
although  he  could  not  ride.  You  are  an  authority  on  himting. 
You  have,  besides,  shown  what  we  like  better  than  all — you  have 
shown  your  determination  that  other  countries,  however  friendly 
and  brotherly,  shall  not  wrest  those  trophies  we  desire  to  keep  in 
our  own  hands.  In  Lord  Dunraven,  whatever  his  political  career 
may  have  been,  whatever  may  be  his  literary  and  other  merits,  the 
qualities  which  carry  him  to  all  our  hearts  are  the  great  and  sterling 
qualities  so  well  described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bryce — pluck,  endur- 
ance, energy,  and  intelligence.  ''  The  Health  of  the  Chairman  and 
Success  to  his  *  Valkyrie.'  " 

The  Chairman  :  I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  have  already  spoken  at,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  length,  but  one 
cannot  speak  about  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  without  speaking 
about  the  British  Empire.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  although  I 
confined  myself  to  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  I  have  an 
equal  affection  for  the  smaller  Colonies  that  have  not  yet  reached 
man's  estate,  and  also  for  the  little  dots  of  red  about  the  map  which 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  of  the  sea.  We  have  had  to- 
night some  able  and  instructive  speeches.  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  heard  them  and  to  bavQ  been  allowed  to  preside. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  18, 
1894,  when  Mr.  F.  G.  Selous  delivered  an  Address  based  upon  the 
following  Paper. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.O.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
14  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  5  Resident  and  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Charles  F,  Depree,  James  Wm.  Dori,  David  Fowler,  Edward  B,  P,  Moan, 
Hugh  Reeves. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Bennett  {Cape  Colony),  John  T.  Dalrymple  {Nmo  Zealand^, 
Capt,  T.  M,  Hawtayne  (Lagos),  Hon.  James  Inglis,  M.L.A.  (New  South  WaU$h 
Colonel H  T.  Jones-Vaughan (Commanding  the  Troops,  Singapore),  Herbert  T. 
Marks  (Transvaal),  Hon.  Bohert  Beid,  M.L.C.  (Victoria),  Dr.  Alexander  M. 
Boss  (Canada),  Frederick  C.  Smith  (South  Australia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  We  have  to  deplore  the  death  during  the  recent 
campaign  in  South  Africa  of  the  son  of  one  of  our  members.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel,  who  has  our  sincere  sympathy.  Other  members  of 
the  Institute  have  had  friends  fighting  in  that  brief  and  most  suc- 
cessful campaign,  and  now  we  have  to-night  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming home  in  safety  Mr.  Selous,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  He  is  no  stranger  to  you.  During  last  year  he  was  good 
enough  to  come  here  and  deliver  a  most  interesting  lecture.  As  you 
are  aware,  he  went  ofif  as  soon  as  there  was  any  idea  of  fightijig» 
and  you  know  how  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  Matabele 
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war.  He  was  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  one  of  the  columns — that  of 
Colonel  Goold- Adams.  We  have  the  great  good  fortune  of  having 
here  also  the  head  of  the  scouts  of  the  other  column,  in  the  person 
of  Captain  White.  You  will  all  be  most  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Selous ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  expressing  great  pleasure  that 
he  has  been  able  to  come  amongst  us  again  safe  and  sound,  and 
our  sympathies  are  heartily  with  him  in  this  time  of  trial,  which 
perhaps  he  considers  much  worse  than  a  Matabele  campaign. 

Before  commencing  the  delivery  of  his  address, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  said :  My  object  in  addressing  you  to-night  is 
to  try  and  lay  before  you,  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  manner, 
the  circumstances  which  led  gradually  up  to  the  late  war  in  Mata- 
beleland.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  this  question  thoroughly, 
I  shall  first  give  you  the  history  of  the  people.  My  facts  will  be 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  well-known  historian  Theal,  and  I 
shall  also  supplement  my  remarks  by  quotations  from  the  works  of 
the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  and  other  authorities.  I  may  say  I  have 
been  very  much  annoyed,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  some  of  the 
criticisms  passed  on  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Matabeleland  and 
Mashunaland,  and  I  think  that  after  you  have  heard  me  relate  to 
you  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  war,  you  will  say  that  your 
countrymen  were  not  to  blame,  and  that  they  have  simply  behaved  as 
any  good  Englishmen  would  have  behaved.  In  what  I  say  to-night 
I  shall  endeavour  not  to  oflfend  any  political  party  in  this  country. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  there  are  many  men  in  this  country 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  expansion  of  our  Empire,  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  expansion  of  our  Empire  is  of  benefit  to  English- 
men at  home ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  conduct  of  this  war  is  a 
question  of  politics.  All  must  surely  have  the  honour  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen at  heart,  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  British-bom 
man  throughout  the  world  will  believe  in  the  calumnies  that  have 
been  cast  on  the  Englishmen  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashunaland 
unless  he  has  the  most  absolute  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statements. 
I  now  commence  my  lecture  on 


THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  MATABELE,  AND  THE  CAUSE 
AND  EFFECT  OP  THE  MATABELE  WAB. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  time  when 
Tshaka  was  forming  the  Zulu  nation  from  many  small,  independent 
clans  of  pastoral  savages,  all  of  which  were  nearly  allied  one  to 
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anoiher  by  race  and  language,  there  dwelt  in  the  north-west  of  the 
country  now  called  Zoluland  a  small  tribe  known  as  the  Amande- 
bayli,  a  name  which  was  subsequently  corrupted  by  the  Beohwana 
tribes  into  the  better-known  word  Matabele.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
these  people  were  ruled  over  by  their  hereditary  chief  Matshobane, 
the  grandfather  of  Lo  Bengula.  Matshobane,  we  are  told  by  the 
South  African  historian,  Theal,  voluntarily  submitted  to  Tshaka,  and 
sought  admission  into  the  Zulu  nation,  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  his  people  from  annihilation.  After  his  death,  his  son  Umzili- 
gazi,  whose  fame,  to  quote  again  from  Theal, ''  ranks  second  only 
to  that  of  Tshaka  as  an  exterminator  of  men,  became  a  favourite 
with  that  dread  chief,  and  was  raised  in  time  to  the  command  of  a 
large  and  important  division  of  the  Zulu  army.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  well-formed,  with  searching  eyes  and  agreeable  features. 
The  traveller  Harris  described  him  in  1886  as  being  then  aboat 
forty  years  of  age,  though,  as  he  was  totally  beardless,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  correct  estimate.  His  head  was  closely  shorn,  except 
where  the  elliptical  ring,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Zulu  tribe, 
was  left.  His  dress  consisted  merely  of  a  girdle  or  cord  round  the 
waist,  from  which  hung  suspended  a  number  of  leopards'  tails ;  and 
as  ornaments  he  wore  a  single  string  of  small  blue  beads  round  his 
neck,  and  three  blue  feathers  from  the  tail  of  a  roller  upon  his 
head.  Such  in  appearance  was  Umziligazi,  or  Moselekatse  as 
he  was  called  by  the  Bechwana.  Umziligazi  had  acquired  the 
devoted  attachment  of  that  portion  of  the  Zulu  army  under  his 
command,  when  about  the  year  1817  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  left  him  no  choice  but  flight.  After  a  successful  onslaught 
upon  a  tribe  which  he  had  been  sent  to  exterminate,  he  neglected 
to  forward  the  whole  of  the  booty  to  his  master ;  and  Tshaka,  en- 
raged at  the  disrespect  thus  shown  by  his  former  favourite,  des- 
patched a  great  army,  with  orders  to  put  him  and  all  his  adherents 
to  death.  These  receiving  intimation  of  their  danger  in  time,  im- 
mediately crossed  the  mountains  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  centre 
of  the  country  that  is  now  the  South  African  BepubUc. 

The  numerous  tribes  whose  remnants  form  the  Bapedi  of  our 
times  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  athletic  forms  of  the  Matabele, 
as  they  termed  the  invaders.  They  had  never  before  seen  discipline 
so  perfect  as  that  of  these  naked  braves,  or  weapon  so  deadly  as  the 
Zulu  stabbing-spear.  All  who  could  not  make  their  escape  were 
exterminated,  except  the  comeliest  girls  and  some  of  the  young 
men,  who  were  kept  to  carry  burdens.  These  last  were  led  to  hope 
that  by  faithful  service  they  might  attain  the  position  of  soldiers, 
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&nd  from  them  Moselekatse  filled  up  the  gaps  that  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  his  ranks.  The  country  over  which  he  marched 
was  covered  with  skeletons,  and  literally  no  human  heings  were  left 
in  it,  for  his  object  was  to  place  a  great  desert  between  Tshaka  and 
himself.  When  he  considered  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  hie 
old  home  he  halted,  erected  military  kraals  after  the  Zulu  pattern, 
and  from  them  as  a  centre  commenced  to  send  his  regiments  out 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  to  gather  spoil.  Fifty  Matabele  were  a 
match  for  more  than  five  hundred  Bcchwana.  They  pursued  these 
wretched  creatures  even  when  there  was  no  plunder  to  be  had,  and 
slew  many  thousands  in  mere  wantonness,  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  and  with  as  little  compunction  as  a  sportsman  shoots  snipe. 

In  1830-81  this  terrible  chief  fell  upon  the  Bangwaketsi  and 
nearly  exterminated  them.  The  destruction  of  the  Bahurntsi  and 
Bakwena  followed  next. 

In  September,  1882,  Dingan,  the  successor  of  Tshaka,  sent  an 
army  against  Moselekatse.  Although  taken  by  surprise  the  Mata- 
bele fought  desperately,  and  at  length  the  assailants  were  beaten  off 
with  a  loss  of  three  entire  regiments.  But  this  circumstance  was 
a  proof  to  Moselekatse  that  he  could  still  be  reached  by  the  Zulus 
without  much  difficulty,  and  fearing  that  he  might  again  be  attacked, 
he  moved  his  headquarters  to  Mosega,  where  the  Bahurutsi  had 
formerly  their  chief  kraal.  From  that  position  ho  sent  his  warriors 
against  the  Barolong.  Some  of  these  fled  to  the  desert,  where  they 
became  Balala,  poor  wandering  wretches  with  no  cattle  or  gardens, 
but  living  Uke  bushmen  on  game  and  wild  plants.'* 

Thus  one  after  another  were  the  unwarlike  Bechwana  tribes 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the  fierce  warriors  of  Umziligazi ;  till 
in  a  very  short  time  enormous  areas  of  country,  which  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  had  supported  large  native  populations, 
became  uninhabited  wastes  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  former 
inhabitants:  In  the  country  of  the  Bahurutsi,  Bangwaketsi,  Bak- 
wena, and  Barolong,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  when  giving  evidence  many  years  later  at  Bloemhof,  "  there 
was  now  no  other  master  than  Moselekatse  and  the  Uons." 

It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  the  emigrant  Boers  from  the  Cape 
Colony  first  made  their  way  into  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal 
river.  They  found  the  country  almost  completely  denuded  of  its 
aboriginal  native  races,  and  were  themselves  soon  attacked  by  the 
savage  Matabele,  who  were  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of  the 
country. 

As  Mr.    Theal,  the    South    African    historian,    has    minutely 
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described  the  various  encounters  between  the  emigrant  farmers  and 
the  hitherto  unconquered  warriors  of  Umziligazi,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  again  quoting  verbatim  from  his  **  History  of  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa  "  the  very  graphic  description  there  given  of  the  first 
conflict  between  the  Matabele  and  Europeans.  On  page  74  of  the 
volume  I  have  named  above  we  read  : — 

"  On  the  24th  of  May  a  party,  consisting  of  the  Commandant, 
Hendrik  Potgieter,  his  brother  Hermanns  Potgieter,  Messrs.  Garel 
Gilliers,  J.  G.  S.  Bronkhorst,  B.  Jansen,  L.  van  Vuuren,  A.  Zwane- 
poel,  J.  Boberts,  A.  de  Lange,  D.  Opperman,  H.  Nieuwenhoizeny 
and  G.  Liebenberg,  left  the  Sand  Biver  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  country  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay.  For  eighteen  days,  or  until 
they  reached  Bhenoster  Poort,  they  met  no  natives,  but  from  that 
point  they  found  the  country  thinly  inhabited.  Seeking  in  vain  for 
a  passage  through  the  rugged  country  on  the  east,  they  pushed  on 
northward  until  they  reached  Louis  Triechard's  camp  at  the  Zont- 
pansberg.  There  they  turned  back,  and  on  September  2  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  last  emigrant  encampment  on  their 
outward  journey,  where  they  found  that  a  dreadful  massacre  had 
just  taken  place.  The  massacre  had  been  committed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Mr.  Stephanus  P.  Erasmus,  a  field  cornet  living  on 
the  Kraai  river,  in  the  present  division  of  Aliwal  North,  had  got 
up  a  party  to  hunt  elephants  in  the  interior,  and  had  gone  some 
distance  north  of  the  Vaal  river  for  that  purpose.  The  hunting 
party  consisted  of  Erasmus  himself,  his  three  sons,  Mr.  Pieter 
Bekker  and  his  son,  and  Messrs.  Johannes  Classen  and  Garel 
Eruger.  They  had  with  them  a  number  of  coloured  servants,  five 
waggons,  eighty  oxen,  and  about  fifty  horses.  They  had  not  been 
very  successful,  and  were  slowly  returning  homewards,  still  hunting 
by  the  way.  One  morning  they  left  the  waggons  and  cattle  as 
usual  in  charge  of  the  servants,  and  forming  three  small  parties, 
rode  away  in  different  directions.  In  the  evening,  Efiunnus  and 
one  of  his  sons,  who  were  together  during  the  day,  returned  to  the 
waggons  and  found  them  surrounded  by  five  or  six  hundred 
Matabele  soldiers,  being  a  band  sent  by  Umziligazi  to  scour  the 
country.  It  was  ascertained  long  afterwards  that  the  other  two 
sons  of  Erasmus  and  Carol  Eruger,  who  formed  a  separate  hunting 
party,  had  been  surprised  by  the  Matabele  and  murdered.  The 
Bekkers  and  Classen  were  out  in  another  direction,  and  when  the 
Matabele  came  upon  them  they  were  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  first  two  escaped,  the  last  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Erasmus  and  the  son  who  was  with  him  rode  for  their  lives 
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towards  the  nearest  party  of  emigrants,  who  they  knew  were  not 
farther  off  than  five  hours  on  horseback.  They  obtained  the 
assistance  of  eleven  men,  and  were  returning  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  others,  when  they  encountered  a  division  of  the  Matabele 
army,  and  turned  back  to  give  notice  to  those  behind.  The 
families  farthest  in  advance  had  hardly  time  to  draw  their  waggons 
in  a  circle  and  collect  within  it,  when  the  Matabele  were  upon 
them.  From  ten  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
assailants  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  a  way  into  the  laager,  and 
did  not  relinquish  the  attempt  until  fully  a  third  of  their  number 
were  stretched  on  the  ground.  Of  thirty-five  men  within  the 
laager,  only  one,  Adolf  Bronkhorst,  was  killed,  but  a  youth  named 
Christian  Harmse  and  several  coloured  servants,  who  were  herding 
cattle  and  collecting  fuel  at  a  distance,  were  murdered.  Another 
party  of  the  Matabele  had  in  the  meantime  gone  further  up  the 
river,  and  had  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  encampment  of  the 
liebenbergs.  They  murdered  there  old  Barend  Liebenbergs,  the 
patriarch  of  the  family,  his  sons,  Stephanus,  Barend,  and  Hendrik, 
his  son-in-law,  Johannes  du  Toit,  his  daughter,  Du  Toit's  wife,  his 
son  Hendrik's  wife,  a  schoolmaster  named  Macdonald,  four  children, 
and  twelve  coloured  servants ;  and  they  took  away  three  children 
to  present  to  their  chief.  The  two  divisions  of  Matabele  warriors 
then  nnited  and  returned  to  Mosega  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rein- 
forcements, taking  with  them  large  herds  of  the  emigrants'  cattle." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  1886,  Umziligazi  sent  out  an  army, 
estimated  at  5,000  strong,  to  kill  all  the  white  men  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Kalipi,  Umziligazi's 
favourite  general.  The  Boers,  however,  received  intimation  from 
some  Bechwana  that  the  Matabele  were  approaching,  and  hastily 
collecting  together,  formed  a  strong  laager,  constructed  of  fifty 
waggons  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  firmly  lashed  together,  every 
opening  being  closed  with  thorn  trees. 

This  historical  laager  was  formed  at  a  place  since  known  as 
Vechtkop,  between  the  Rhenoster  and  Wilge  rivers,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Although  the  Matabele  attacked  the  laager  with  great  bravery 
and  determination,  being  at  that  time  only  armed  with  spears  their 
efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Time  after  time  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Boers,  which  never  slackened,  although 
the  firearms  used  were  all  muzzle-loaders ;  for  every  waggon  had 
several  spare  guns,  and  the  Dutch  women  and  girls  loaded  these 
as  fast  as  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  could  fire  them 
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ai  the  enemy;  1,118  assegais  which  had  been  thrown  by  thd 
Matabele  were  afterwards  picked  up  in  the  camp.  Only  two 
Dutchmen  were,  however,  killed,  twelve  others  being  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  Of  the  attacking  force,  155  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  close  round  the  waggons. 

At  this  time  the  Matabele  had  killed  twenty  whites,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  twenty-six  people  of  colour,  servants  of  the  white 
men,  and  they  had  swept  off  100  horses,  4,600  head  of  homed 
cattle,  and  more  than  50,000  sheep  and  goats.  As  soon  as  posnble 
after  the  attack  on  the  laager  at  Vechtkop  the  Boer  commandants^ 
Potgieter  and  Maritz,  assembled  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing Umziligazi,  and  the  Griqua  captain,  Peter  Davids,  some  of 
whose  relations  had  been  murdered  by  the  Matabele  not  long  before, 
eagerly  tendered  his  services.  As  ultimately  made  up,  the  force 
consisted  of  107  Dutchmen  on  horseback,  forty-five  of  Peter  Davids* 
men  also  on  horseback,  and  sixty  natives  on  foot. 

The  Matabele  were  taken  by  surprise  at  early  dawn  on  January  17, 
1887,  a  good  many  of  them  being  killed,  whilst  the  attacking 
force  sustained  no  loss  whatever.  Later  on  in  the  same  year  a 
second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  emigrant  farmers  against 
the  Matabele.  This  expedition  found  Umziligazi  on  the  Marico 
river,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Mosega,  where  it  attacked  him,  and, 
according  to  Theal,  "  in  a  campaign  of  nine  days  inflicted  such  loss 
that  he  fled  away  beyond  the  Limpopo,  never  to  return."  Further 
on  the  same  writer  observes  that  ''  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Umziligazi  was  so  severe  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  country  he  had  devastated  and  flee  to  the  far  north,  there  to 
resume  on  oilier  tribes  his  previous  career  of  destruction.** 

From  the  time  that  the  Matabele  crossed  the  Limpopo  at  the  end 
of  1887,  and  once  more  left  the  advancing  wave  of  European  civili- 
sation fax  behind  tliem,  but  little  is  known  of  their  history,  until  they 
were  visited  in  1854  by  the  veteran  missionary,  Mr.  Robert  Moffat, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards.  We  have  no  history  of  their  doings  during 
the  sixteen  years  prior  to  this  event.  From  the  traditions,  however, 
of  many  broken  tribes,  wo  know  that  during  all  this  time  the  Mata- 
bele were  pursuing  a  career  of  unchecked  conquests  over  weak  and 
unwarlike  peoples,  many  of  whom  were  almost  completely  extermi- 
nated by  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  invaders.  The  first  tribe  they 
encountered  was  the  Makalakas,  a  numerous  and  intelligent  people, 
who  at  that  time  were  living  in  the  western  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  now  known  as  Matabeleland.  At  that  time  the  Makalakas 
must  have  been  a  very  numerous  people,  and  the  various  elans,  all 
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wearing  the  same  dress  and  speaking  the  same  language,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  western  border  of  what  is  now  called  Matabeleland, 
and  their  settlements  extended  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Zambesi. 
Of  the  more  southerly  clans  all  were  decimated,  some  almost  anni- 
hilated, but  the  remnants  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  Umzi- 
ligazi,  and  made  use  of  as  cattle  herds,  and  from  that  time  they 
have  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  to-day  a  numerous  people.  All 
the  northern  Makalakas,  however,  were  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Mananza  clan,  who  crossed  the  Zam- 
besi at  a  point  about  eighty  miles  east  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  I 
myself  in  1873  and  in  subsequent  years  travelled  over  the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Nata  and  the  Zambesi, 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  sites  of  many  hundreds  of  Makalaka 
and  Mananza  villages,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  destroyed  in  for- 
mer years  by  the  Matabele ;  but  in  all  this  country,  which  had  once 
been  so  thickly  populated,  I  found  no  inhabitants  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Mananzas,  who  had  lately  crossed  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  After  dealing  with  the  Makalakas 
as  they  had  previously  done  with  the  Bechwanas,  the  Matabele 
made  their  way  on  to  the  western  side  of  the  plateau,  on  which  they 
have  lived  ever  since,  and  here  they  once  more  erected  military 
kraals  on  the  Zulu  pattern.  At  the  time  of  their  advent,  probably 
about  1840,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  thickly  populated  by  the 
Balotsi  tribe,  who  at  that  time  were  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  all  the  many  clans  that  to-day  are  known  by  the  generic  term 
of  Mashunas.  At  the  present  day  a  small  remnant  of  the  Balotsi 
tribe  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  amongst  them  that  their  ancestors  built  the 
ancient  temple  there  as  the  mausoleum  of  a  renowned  chief.  To 
this  tradition,  however,  I  attach  but  little  importance,  as  the  temple  of 
Zimbabwe  may  have  been  built  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before 
the  Balotsi  became  the  dominant  tribe  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  but  as 
it  was  always  probably  an  object  of  awe  and  interest,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  after  a  few  generations  had  passed,  a  barbarous  people 
might  come  to  beheve  that  it  was  a  relic  left  to  them  by  their  remote 
ancestors,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  a  Balotsi  chief  was 
buried  either  in  or  near  it,  centuries  after  the  actual  building  of  the 
temple.  Another  remnant  of  the  Balotsi  are  living  to  the  east  of 
the  upper  Sabi  river,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Barotsi  on  the 
upper  Zambesi  are  an  offshoot  from  the  same  tribe,  though  they 
broke  away  from  the  parent  stock  long  before  the  Matabele  left  the 
Transvaal. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  Balotsi  came  the  torn  of  the  Banyai, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  first  incursion  of  the  Matabele  into  the 
country  now  known  as  Matabeleland  were  a  very  nomeroiui  tribe, 
whose  settlements  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  country  ooonpied  by 
the  Balotsi,  and  extended  to  the  Zambesi.  These  people,  who  were 
very  unwarlike,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  a  few  scatieved 
remnants  taking  refuge  beyond  the  Zambesi,  where  their  desoen- 
dants  still  live.  The  descendants  of  other  clans  are  living  half- 
way between  Matabeleland  and  the  Zambesi,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed in  growing  tobacco  for  the  Matabele  king,  but  have  always 
been  kept  in  an  abject  state  of  poverty  by  their  conquerors,  not 
being  allowed  to  own  cattle  or  goats.  I  have  always  found  the 
Banyai  to  be  a  particularly  intelligent  and  inoffensive  race  of  people. 
In  1877  I  found  a  small  colony  of  Banyai  under  an  aged  chief 
living  on  the  plateau  between  the  Zambesi  and  Eafukwe  rivers,  and 
upon  expressing  my  astonishment  at  finding  these  people  so  far  from 
the  ancient  home  of  their  race,  and  asking  the  old  man  how  he  and 
his  people  came  to  be  there,  I  was  told  that  they  had  fled  across  the 
Zambesi  to  escape  from  the  Matabele,  and  was  given  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  amongst  their  people 
by  these  savages.  In  1859  Messrs.  Sykes,  Thomas,  and  John 
Moffat  (the  son  of  the  veteran  Bobcrt  Moffat)  took  up  their  residence 
in  Matabeleland  as  missionaries  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  ever  since  that  time  there  have  always  been  several  oi 
these  good  men  in  the  country.  They  have  always  been  personally 
well  treated  both  by  Umziligazi  and  his  son  Ld  Bengula,  but  their 
teaching  has  never  had  the  slightest  influence  for  good  on  the 
general  character  of  the  people,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  as  I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  upright  and  honourable  character  of  the  mission- 
aries in  Matabeleland,  with  all  of  whom  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  as  long  as  the 
military  system  and  the  despotic  power  of  the  king  remained  un- 
broken, there  was  no  chance  for  missionary  teaching  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing. For  several  years  the  Society  of  Jesus  also  had  a  mission  in 
Matabeleland,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  worked  with  that  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had  dedicated  their 
Uves  which  has  gained  them  success  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  other  denominations  have  failed.  These  Jesuit  Fathers  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  white  men  in  Matabeleland,  but  they 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Matabele,  and  finally  aban- 
doned the  mission.    Let  me  here  introduce  a  Uttle  anecdote,  whiob 
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perhaps  has  some  bearing  on  the  reason  why  these  good  men  so 
signally  failed  to  impress  the  Matabele.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
white  men  lose  caste  amongst  the  natives  by  forming  liaisons  with 
native  women.  Well,  perhaps ;  but  a  young  Matabele  warrior  once 
said  to  me,  "  What  sort  of  people  are  these  new  teachers  who  hate 
women  ?  I  don't  understand  them,  they  are  uncanny.  The  old 
teachers  [the  Protestant  missionaries]  bring  their  own  women  with 
them,  and  you  other  white  men,  you  make  love  to  our  girls,  and 
that's  all  right,  but  a  man  who  does  not  make  love  to  any  woman 
at  all,  hauw !  ungi  asi;  asi  umuntu ;  umtagati!"  which  means, 
By  Heavens !  I  don't  understand  it ;  he's  not  a  man,  but  a  witch ! 

Now,  during  the  whole  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  since 
which  time  Christian  missions  have  been  established  in  Matabele- 
land,  the  cruel  slaughter  of  whole  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Central  South  Africa  has  been  continually  going  on,  and  the  area 
of  desolation  was  being  extended  eastwards  year  by  year  until  Cecil 
John  Rhodes  planted  a  British  colony  in  Mashunaland.  Now  Mr. 
Ehodes  has  never  posed  as  a  champion  of  the  Mashunas  or  any 
other  black  race ;  his  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  the  British  race,  and  to  secure  for  Englishmen  any  country  worth 
having  on  the  plateaux  of  Central  South  Africa.  Therefore  for 
what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  unborn  generations  of  British  South 
Africans  will  revere  his  memory,  let  the  enemies  of  Imperial 
England  snarl  as  they  may.  During  the  four  years  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mashunaland  there  have  been  a  few  disturbances  with  the 
natives — I  cannot  deny  it — but  these  disturbances  have  been  wonder- 
fully few,  considering  all  things.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  few 
more  troubles  before  the  relations  between  the  numerically  small 
governing  race  and  the  very  numerous  people  who  must  be  sub- 
servient to  them  are  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing. 
Before  long  magistracies  supported  by  police  will,  I  hope,  be  esta- 
bhshed  in  every  district,  so  that  the  natives  may  be  governed  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  from  the  greed 
and  license  of  individual  scoundrels  of  European  birth.  However, 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  the  amount  of  bloodshed  for  which 
the  settlers  can  be  held  responsible,  which  occurred  in  the  various 
disturbances  that  have  taken  place,  lamentable  though  it  may  be, 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the  blood  which  would 
have  been  shed  in  Eastern  Mashunaland  by  the  Matabele  had  the 
British  settlers  not  been  there  ;  whilst  the  number  of  the  killed  is 
bat  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  of  Masbuna,  men,  women,  and 
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children,  that  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Matabele  daring  wA 
same  four  years  m  the  south-western  part  of  Mashunaland,  where 
the  Mashunas  were  still  under  the  direct  control  of  Lo  Bengnla, 
and  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Now,  if 
there  are  those  amongst  you  who  do  not  believe  that  what  I  say  is 
true,  that  year  after  year,  ever  since  the  first  incursion  of  the 
Matabele  into  Central  South  Africa,  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  savage  warfare,  let  them  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Helm,  who  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
has  been  working  in  Matabeleland,  or  with  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Elliott, 
or  any  other  of  the  missionaries  who  have  lived  for  many  years 
amongst  this  savage  people ;  or  let  them  turn  to  pages  295  to  298 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie's  instructive  book,  "  Ten  Years  North 
of  the  Orange  River,"  and  read  there  the  account  of  the  massacre  in 
1868  of  the  Batalowta,  a  tribe  that  having  submitted  to  Umziligazi 
had  been  for  some  years  past  living  in  security,  and  been  employed 
as  cattle  herds  by  the  Matabele.  Let  them  read  the  following 
sentences  on  page  297 :  ''  Now  the  Batalowta  old  men,  roused 
from  their  midday  repose  by  the  din  of  murder,  and  seeking  to 
escape  to  the  neighbouring  hill,  were  received  upon  the  spears  of 
the  Matabele  who  encircled  the  towTi.  The  aged  women  who 
unbared  their  breasts  to  bespeak  men's  mercy,  instead  of  mercy 
received  a  spear.  Even  the  harmless  infants  were  put  to  death ; 
'  for,'  as  a  Matabele  soldier  explained  to  me,  '  when  their  mothers 
are  killed  did  we  not  also  kill  the  infants?  they  would  only  be 
eaten  by  the  wolves.'  "  At  page  286  of  the  same  book  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  speaking  of  the  attack  on  Bamangwato  in  the  same 
year,  1863,  says:  "In  this  incursion  the  warriors  of  Moselekatse 
more  than  sustained  their  character  for  bloodthirstiness.  They 
butchered  old  men,  women,  and  little  children  at  the  Bamangwato 
cattle-posts." 

And  if  it  be  thought  that  thirty  years  of  intercourse  with  Christian 
missionaries  has  had  any  ameliorating  influence  on  the  character  of 
these  savages,  I  would  ask  those  who  do  not  believe  what  I  say  to 
write  to  the  Rev.  M.  Jalla,  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  now 
stationed  at  Sesheke  on  the  Zambesi,  and  request  an  account  from 
that  gentleman  of  the  doings  of  the  Matabele  army  which  was 
raiding  amongst  the  Batonga  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Zambesi  last  July;  the  very  army  which  Lo  Bengula  recalled 
so  hurriedly  when  he  heard  the  news  that  his  men  had  been 
attacked  by  the  settlers  near  Victoria.    Soon  after  the  Matabele 
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left  the  Rev.  M.  Jalla  visited  the  scene  of  the  raid,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Mofht  recounted  some  of  the  atrocities  that  had  been 
committed  by  the  Matabele.  This  letter  was  either  read  or  shown 
to  Mr.  Hebn,  who  recounted  to  me  some  of  its  contents.  One 
droomstance  that  I  remember  was  that  Mr.  Jalla  had  found  the 
charred  skeletons  of  several  Batonga  boys  who  had  been  £a.stened 
by  the  feet  when  alive  in  a  row  to  a  long  pole  and  burned  to  death. 
If  any  other  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Matabele  is  wanted 
let  any  doubter  travel  through  Mashunaland,  or  through  the 
country  where  the  Banyai  once  lived,  or  through  all  the  desolated 
lands  between  northern  Matabeleland  and  the  Zambesi ;  let  him 
have  a  native  guide  with  him,  and  on  the  site  of  every  one  of  the 
many  thousands  of  native  villages  he  will  pass  (mostly  now  only 
to  be  recognised  by  a  pit  from  which  the  natives  got  the  clay  with 
which  they  made  their  pottery  and  daubed  the  walls  of  their  huts) 
let  him  halt,  and  inquire  by  whom  the  village  was  destroyed  and 
the  people  dispersed.  There  will  only  be  one  answer,  "  Ba  Bai-wa 
Maziti."    They  were  killed  by  the  Matabele. 

Now  I  have  given  the  foregoing  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Matabele  nation  because  I  think  that  Englishmen  ought  to  know 
what  that  history  is  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  busily 
circulating  week  after  week  every  description  of  calumny  against 
the  small  British  force  who  have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  civi- 
lisation against  savagery  in  Matabeleland,  and  who  have  shattered 
the  military  organisation  of  this  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  people. 
My  &cts  have  been  drawn  from  the  works  of  Theal,  the  South 
African  historian,  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  and  from  many  other 
equally  reliable  sources,  and  their  accuracy  is  beyond  question. 

Even  Mr.  Labouchere  will  perhaps  hesitate  to  accuse  either  Mr. 
Theal  or  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie  of  being  "  interested  *'  witnesses 
against  the  Matabele.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  opinion 
against  this  cruel  people.  I  do  not  say  they  are  any  worse  than 
any  other  tribe  of  warlike  savages,  or  any  worse  than  our  own 
savage  ancestors  a  few  centuries  ago.  All  I  want  people  to  know 
is,  that  they  are  not  a  gentle  Arcadian  race  of  idyllic  savages 
such  as  the  enemies  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  would  wish  to 
represent  them,  but  a  fierce,  overbearing,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty 
people  who  were  as  certain  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  advancing  wave  of  European  civihsation  in  South  Africa 
as  gunpowder  is  to  explode  when  brought  in  contact  with  fire. 
That  they  themselves  forced  the  colonists  in  Mashunaland  to  make 
irar  upoQ  tbem,  |  shall  presently  show.    That  tha^  wa^  ws^^  n^oat 
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suooessfully  prosecuted  by  a  very  small  British  force ;  and  that 
Matabeleland  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  instead  of 
being  annexed  by  the  Transvaal,  as  it  would  have  been  in  all 
probability  but  for  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  anyone  in  this  country. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  1890.  That  occupation 
wronged  no  human  being,  black  or  white.  A  vast  extent  of  table-land, 
lying  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  that 
prior  to  1840  had  supported  a  large  aboriginal  population,  had  been 
almost  absolutely  depopulated  by  the  Matabele.  For  years  the  Boers 
of  the  north-eastern  Transvaal  had  coveted  this  country,  and  would 
have  taken  possession  of  it  some  years  previous  to  1890  had  they 
been  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  frontiersmen  to  overpower 
the  opposition  which  they  thought  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  with 
from  the  Matabele  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  colonisation. 
Early  in  1890  the  Boers  had  almost  matured  their  plans,  1,500  men 
having  given  in  their  names  as  volunteers  to  the  leaders  of  the  trek 
movement,  all  of  the  latter  being  substantial  farmers  and  influential 
men  in  the  district  of  Zoutpansberg.  However,  2,000  men  were 
required,  and  so  agents  were  sent  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  to 
the  Paarl,  a  purely  Dutch  district  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  collect 
another  500  recruits.  In  the  meantime  Cecil  John  Bhodes  had 
matured  his  plans,  and  with  little  noise  and  no  waste  of  time 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  with  500  men  of  British  birth,  an 
enterprise  which  the  hardy  Boers  of  Zoutpansberg  had  not  dared  to 
attempt  with  less  than  2,000  men.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Ehodes's  expedition  advanced  towards  Mashunaland  Sir  Henry 
Loch  called  upon  Paul  Eruger,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
carry  out  his  treaty  obligations,  and  forbid  his  burghers  fix>m  trek- 
king into  the  country  beyond  the  Limpopo.  This  President  Eruger 
most  loyally  did,  and  thus  the  British  advance  into  Mashimaland  was 
not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  in  1890. 

Now,  although  I  am  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  cutting  of  the  road  from  Madoutsie 
camp  to  Salisbury,  through  460  miles  of  pathless  wilderness,  the 
first  250  of  which  wore  covered  with  thick  forest,  the  whole  under- 
taking being  carried  out  without  a  mistake,  by  a  very  small  force  of 
men  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  unequivocal  threats  of  so  numerous 
and  warlike  a  race  of  savages  as  the  Matabele,  was  an  enterprise 
which  the  countrymen  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  need  not  be 
ashamed  of ;  and  I  would  ask  all  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
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believe  in  the  calumnies  which  are  being  cast  week  by  week  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  upon  the  British  in  Mashunaland — calumnies  which 
insult  thousands  of  British-bom  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken — to  remember  that 
this  expedition  to  and  occupation  of  Mashunaland  was  effected 
without  bloodshed.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  anger  during  the 
whole  expedition,  nor  was  one  single  native,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  that  were  encountered  before  the 
plateau  was  reached,  robbed  or  molested  in  any  way  by  any  member 
of  the  British  pioneers  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  very  men  whom  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  called  border  ruffians,  the  riffraff  of  South  Africa, 
murderers,  marauders,  &c.  May  England  at  her  need  never  want 
a  finer  force  of  men  than  the  pioneers  of  Mashunaland. 

Now  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  cause  of  the  Matabele  war.  That  occupation,  as  I  have  said 
before,  wronged  no  human  being,  and  it  added  a  valuable  province  to 
British  South  Africa  and  to  the  British  Empire  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
bitter  pill  for  the  Matabele  to  swallow,  as  it  curtailed  their  raiding- 
grounds  and  diminished  their  prestige.  It  did  something  more ; 
it  relieved  large  numbers  of  the  aborginal  tribes  of  eastern  Mashuna- 
land from  the  ever-present  fear  of  invasion  and  massacre  by  the 
Matabele,  under  the  shadow  of  which  they  had  lived  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  owing  to  which  they  had  become  an  abjectly  mean  and 
cowardly  race.  Now  Mr.  Labouchere  talks  about  the  canting 
hypocrisy  of  the  officers  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
who,  he  asserts,  wish  the  British  public  to  believe  that  they  took 
Mashunaland  out  of  pure  philanthropy  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  **  poor  Mashunas."  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  such  a  pro- 
position advanced  in  Mashunaland.  It  is,  however,  a  case  of  Ic 
nUdecin  malgrd  luL  The  pioneers  went  to  Mashunaland  in  the 
first  place  to  benefit  themselves,  but  by  going  there  at  all  they 
placed  a  barrier  between  the  aborigines  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  and  their  Matabele  oppressors,  which  has  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  Mashunas,  a  benefit  which  they  were  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  fact  that  a  few  disturbances  have  taken 
place,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  Mashunas,  including  two  women 
and  one  child,  have  been  killed  by  the  white  settlers  during  the  last 
four  years,  does  not  affect  the  general  result  of  the  occupation  of 
Mashunaland  by  Englishmen.  More  distmrbances  may,  nay,  probably 
will  arise  in  the  country ;  more  Mashunas  may  be  killed.  But  even 
80,  and  given  that  the  Mashunas  are  unjustly  governed  and  cruelly 
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treated  by  the  white  men  (though  with  Dr.  Jameson  as  Administrator 
of  the  comitry,  and  English  gentlemen  of  known  character  and 
antecedents  as  magistrates  in  the  different  districts,  I  £Bdl  to  see 
why  they  should  be) — well,  even  then,  no  misgovemment,  no  cruelty 
they  are  ever  likely  to  suffer  from  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  can 
ever  approach  in  barbarity  to  the  hideous  massacres  and  dreadful 
cruelties  which  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  constantly 
suffering  during  the  last  fifty  years  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele-^ 
massacres  which  have  depopulated  immense  areas  of  country  once 
thickly  peopled. 

After  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the  British,  the  Matabek 
seemed  to  be  cowed  by  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  I  think 
they  had  at  first  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
the  white  men.  At  any  rate,  for  more  than  a  year,  though  we  know 
from  Mr.  James  Dawson  that  for  a  long  time  they  always  referred 
to  the  colonists  in  Mashunaland  as  ''abafo,"  i.e,  enemies,  they 
abstained  entirely  from  giving  any  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  when, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Dr.  Jameson  became  Adminis- 
trator of  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  the  relations  of  the 
British  colonists  in  Mashunaland  with  the  Matabele  seemed  on  a 
friendly  footing.  A  few  months  later,  however,  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness was  caused  amongst  the  white  men  scattered  through  the 
northern  districts  of  Mashunaland  by  the  murder,  by  a  party  of 
Matabele,  of  an  old  Mashuna  chief  named  Lo  Magondi,  whose 
kraals  were  situated  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Salisbury. 

Being  in  the  district  at  the  time,  I  went  over  to  the  scene  of  the 
raid  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  at  Lo  Magondi's  kraal  met 
Major  Forbes,  who  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Jameson  with  a  small 
party  of  pohce  to  make  an  official  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  raid.  We  found  that  Lo  Magondi  had  been  murdered,  and 
about  seventy  women  and  children  carried  off  as  slaves  by  a  small 
force  of  Matabele,  the  reason  given  for  the  raid  being  that  it  was 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  Lo  Magondi  and  his  people  by  Lo  Ben- 
p^ula,  because  they  had  been  helping  the  white  men,  by  working  for 
them,  and  showing  them  old  gold  workings.  As  Lo  Magondi  and 
his  people  had  many  years  previously  submitted  to  Lo  Bengula,  and 
had  ever  since  that  time  paid  him  an  annual  tribute,  the  Matabele 
chief  had  acted  within  his  rights  by  killing  him  and  enslaving  a 
number  of  his  people ;  but  it  was  felt  at  Salisbury  that,  as  there  was 
no  particular  reason  for  this  punishment,  Lo  Bengula  might  have 
refrained  from  raiding  on  natives  living  so  near  to  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  tb^  whites,  especially  a^  theire  was  ^  mining  comniissioQep 
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resident  in  Lo  Magondi's  district.  When  remonstrated  with  by 
Dr.  Jameson  concerning  this  murder,  Lo  Bengula  denied  having 
sent  the  men  to  kill  Lo  Magondi.  Of  coarse  no  one  believed  him, 
for  had  his  statement  been  true,  he  would  have  killed  the  men  by 
whom  the  murder  was  committed,  which  he  never  did.  Alto- 
gether this  incident  was  looked  upon  by  the  white  settlers  in 
Mashimaland  as  the  first  attempt  made  by  Lo  Bengula  to  feel  the 
white  man^s  temper,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that,  having 
taken  their  inch  unchecked,  the  Matabele  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  the  proverbial  ell. 

During  the  following  year,  1892,  the  King  of  the  Matabele  made 
a  journey  with  a  large  armed  following  in  the  direction  of  the  white 
settlements  in  Mashunaland,  and  established  several  large  military 
kraals  some  seventy  miles  further  eastwards  than  any  district  in 
which  military  kraals  had  previously  existed.  At  the  same  time 
he  established  outposts  and  cattle  stations  further  eastwards  still, 
thus  very  materially  abridging  the  extent  of  the  uninhabited 
country,  which  had  separated  his  people  from  the  white  settlers  in 
Mashunaland  on  the  first  occupation  of  that  country.  Now,  I  do 
not  say  that  Lo  Bengula  exceeded  his  rights  in  any  way  either  by 
killing  Lo  Magondi  or  establishing  military  kraals  on  the  borders 
of  Mashunaland ;  but  if  he  was  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
whites  in  Mashunaland  these  actions  were  injudicious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  He  was  bringing  a  lighted  match  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  To  meet  these  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  Matabele,  volunteer  forces  were  raised  in  Salisbury,  Victoria, 
and  UmbaU,  which  were  regularly  drilled  by  competent  officers. 
The  forts  at  Salisbury  and  Victoria  were  also  strengthened,  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  everything  was  done  to  defend  Mashunaland 
against  attack ;  but  at  this  time  the  thought  of  an  aggressive  war 
was  absolutely  absent  from  the  minds  either  of  the  officials  of  the 
Chartered  Company  or  the  settlers  under  their  charge.  The  power 
and  fighting  capabihties  of  the  Matabele  were  not  thought  lightly 
of,  and  there  were  but  a  very  small  number  of  horses  in  the  country, 
and  without  horses  it  was  obvious  that  a  mere  handful  of  white  men 
could  do  nothing  more  than  defend  themselves  against  hordes  of 
savages.  At  this  period  Dr.  Jameson  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Lo  Bengula  and  the  Matabele, 
not,  I  take  it,  because  he  loved  those  people,  but  because  he  deemed 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  defy  them.  The  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  all  the  oj^cials  gf  tl^e  Company  to  preyent  i^y 
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prospectors  from  crossing  the  line  towards  MatabeleliSndi  beyond 
which  he  had  promised  Lo  Bengula  that  he  would  not  allow  white 
men  to  pass.  This  line  was  the  Umniati  river  in  the  north  and  the 
Shashi  river  (about  thirty  miles  from  Victoria)  in  the  south.  These 
orders  were  very  efficiently  carried  out,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  traders  who  crossed  the  border  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  officials,  and  who  were  robbed  by  Lo  Ben- 
gula's  people  early  in  1893,  no  prospecting  whatever  was  done 
on  the  Matabeleland  side  of  the  border  during  1892  or  1898. 
Lo  Bengula's  contention  that  he  knew  of  no  border  line  was  simply 
a  diplomatic  expression.  Through  Mr.  Colenbrander  he  had  dis- 
tinctly promised  that  he  would  not  allow  his  people  to  cross  the 
Umniati  and  the  Shashi  rivers.  However,  although  the  cloud  of 
the  Matabele  terror  had  commenced  to  darken  the  western  horizon 
of  Mashunaland  in  1892,  that  year  passed  off  without  any  serious 
complications.  Some  robberies  of  post-carts  and  waggons  weze 
committed  by  armed  bands  of  Matabele  along  the  main  road  between 
Tuli  and  Victoria,  and  the  people  who  had  been  robbed  were  in- 
demnified for  their  losses  by  the  Chartered  Company;  but  Lo 
Bengula  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  these  robberies,  and  professed 
himself  willing  to  punish  the  offenders  if  he  could  discover  them. 
In  this,  I  think,  he  was  sincere,  as  his  policy  was  to  abstain  entirely 
from  actual  aggression  against  the  whites  themselves,  but  to  strike 
at  them  through  the  natives,  on  whose  work  the  development  of 
the  country  depended,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  white  men  to 
live  in  Mashunaland.  By  carrying  out  this  policy  more  and  more 
boldly,  I  think  Lo  Bengula  thought  he  would  get  rid  of  his  white 
neighbours,  who  would  soon  be  driven  to  abandon  the  country  in 
disgust.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  a  passage  in  a  letter  he 
once  received  from  General  Joubert,  shortly  after  the  Transvaal 
war,  a  letter  which  I  myself  translated  into  English,  and  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  then  interpreted  to  Lo  Bengula.  The  passage  I 
refer  to  ran  thus :  *'  When  an  Englishman  once  has  your  property 
in  his  hand,  then  is  he  like  an  ape  with  its  hand  full  of  pumpkin 
seeds  ;  you  may  beat  him  to  death,  but  he  will  never  let  go."  The 
Englishman  had  got  hold  of  Mashunaland  (to  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  which  I  deny,  however,  that  the  Matabele  could  advance 
any  just  claim),  and  he  wasn't  going  to  let  go  of  it,  as  Lo  Bengula 
was  to  find  out  later  on.  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth  this  idea  of 
Lo  Bengula's  policy  of  driving  the  whites  out  of  Mashunaland  with- 
out actually  injuring  a  white  man,  and  afterwards  appealing  to  the 
British  Government  for  protection  when  he  found  that  rather  than 
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abandon  that  country  they  were  determined  to  break  his  power,  and 
possess  themselves  of  Matabeleland  as  well,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
I  will  now  enter  upon  the  fateful  year  of  1898.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  Mr.  Labouchere  told  his  readers,  in  the  number  of  Truth 
for  November  16,  1893,  that  "the  Mashunaland  bubble  having 
burst,  a  war  was  forced  by  the  Company  on  Lo  Bengula  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  Matabeleland.'* 

What  exactly  Mr.  Labouchere  means  to  convey  by  the  expression 
the  **  Mashunaland  bubble  having  burst "  I  don't  know ;  but  if 
he  means  that  Mashunaland  had  been  proved  by  this  time  to 
be  worthless  as  a  field  for  British  enterprise,  then  I  say  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  states  what  is  absolutely  untrue,  for  what  are  the 
facts  ?  In  July,  1893,  when  the  Victoria  district  was  devastated  by 
the  Matabele  and  the  settlers'  servants  were  killed  within  sight  of 
the  houses,  when  their  cattle  were  driven  off  and  their  farmsteads 
destroyed,  there  were  only  thirty-eiglit  horses  in  the  whole  of  the 
Victoria  district,  and  less  than  1 50  in  the  whole  of  Mashunaland. 
At  this  time  the  first  half  of  the  dry  season  had  already  passed,  and 
I  ask  you,  as  fair-minded  men,  if,  given  this  absolute  state  of 
unpreparedness  so  late  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
that  at  this  time — the  time  of  the  Matabele  invasion  of  the  Victoria 
district  of  Mashunaland — an  aggressive  war  against  the  Matabele 
could  have  been  in  contemplation  by  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  officials 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  Now  for  the  assertion  that  the 
''Mashunaland  bubble  had  burst." 

In  this  connection  I  have  been  authorised  by  Mr.  Philip  Whiteley, 
mining  engineer  of  the  Mashunaland  Agency,  a  gentleman  who  has 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Mashunaland,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  upon  mining  work  in  that  country,  to  state  that  the 
working  capital  represented  by  the  different  companies  floated  in 
London  early  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of  fully  developing  Mashuna- 
land amounted  to  between  £800,000  and  £400,000.  Now  as  the 
people  who  subscribed  this  large  sum  of  money  must  have  been 
more  or  less  in  the  confidence  of  the  directors  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  in  London,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  subscribed  this  amount  of  capital  if  a  war  with  so  powerful 
a  nation  as  the  Matabele — a  war  which  at  that  time  must  have 
seemed  of  very  doubtful  issue — had  been  in  contemplation  ?  Owing 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  this  capital  has 
never  been  utilised.  At  the  very  time  when  the  raid  took  place  in 
the  Victoria  district  in  July  1893,  there  were  120  natives  working 
at  Long's  reef  in  the  employ  of  the  Mashunaland  Agency,  all  of 
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whom  had  been  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  the  east  coast,  and 
100  more  were  actually  on  theur  way  to  Victoria  from  Inhambane. 
At  the  same  time  something  like  800  men  were  at  work  on  the 
•*  Cotopaxi,*'  one  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  "  Gold  Fields  of 
Mashimaland/'  whilst  other  large  gangs  were  working  on  ree& 
belonging  to  Willoughby's  Syndicate,  the  Zambesia  Exploring 
Company,  and  many  other  mining  syndicates  in  Mashonaland. 
Indeed,  in  July  1898,  so  far  from  the  "  Mashunaland  bubble  having 
burst,"  as  Mr.  Labouchere  has  so  often  asserted,  I  fail  to  see  in  what 
way  the  men  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the  country 
could  possibly  have  shown  their  belief  in  its  value  in  a  more  tangible 
form  than  by  imdertaking  the  works  of  development  upon  which 
they  were  engaged  in  all  the  mining  districts.  Now  I  again  state 
the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for  the  development 
of  the  mines  in  Mashunaland  just  before  the  raid  of  the  Matabele 
on  Victoria,  and  I  further  affirm  that  the  owners  of  these  mines 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  value  to  warrant  them  in  erecting 
expensive  machinery  and  pumping  gear,  and  all  appliances  for 
proper  development  work. 

And  what,  I  would  ask  you,  is  occurring  now  that  the  Matabele 
power  has  been  crushed,  and  Matabeleland  lies  open  to  European 
enterprise?  Have  the  mining  operations  in  Mashunaland  been 
abandoned  ?  Have  the  men  whom  Mr.  Labouchere  calls  greedy 
adventurers,  harder  ruffians,  riffraff,  vmrauders,  and  murderers 
abandoned  the  burst  bubble  of  Mashunaland  en  masse,  and  flocked, 
to  use  another  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  choice  similes,  like  vultures  to 
the  fresh-killed  carcase  of  Matabeleland  ?  Not  at  all.  In  every  dis- 
trict of  Mashunaland  mining  development  work  and  every  other 
enterprise  has  now  been  resumed,  and  that  fact  is,  I  think,  the  best 
refutation  of  the  false  assertion  that  war  was  made  on  the  Matabele 
without  just  cause  in  order  to  raise  money  because  '*  the  Mashuna- 
land bubble  had  burst.'* 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  described  these  circumstances  in  various 
ways,  but  always  with  such  palpable  perv^ersion  of  the  truth  that  I 
am  glad  to  find  he  has  entirely  defeated  his  own  object,  and  only 
succeeded  in  evoking  a  feeling  of  indignant  contempt  in  the  minds 
of  all  fair-minded  men.  In  the  number  of  Truth  for  November  16 
he  says  :  "  Then  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  Lo  Bengula,  we  are 
told,  raided  in  Mashunaland,  and  the  war  was  caused  by  his  refusing 
to  discontinue  this  practice.  .  .  .  Lo  Bengula  sent  an  impi  there  [to 
Mashunaland]  to  pui^isl^  his  subjects  for  stealng  telegraph  wires,  f^( 
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ihe  express  request  of  the  Company.  Both  Su:  Henry  Loch  and  the 
Company  were  notified  of  its  departure.  This  impi  was  ordered  by 
Dr.  Jameson  to  withdraw  from  Mashunaland  in  one  hour.  It  was 
withdrawing  when,  one  or  two  hours  later,  Dr.  Jameson  sent  an 
armed  force  to  fire  it  on  under  the  command  of  the  very  Captain 
Lendy  whom  Mr.  Buxton  had  stigmatised  as  a  murderer  on  account 
ofhis  former  ruffianism.  The  impi  could  not  cover  thirty  miles  (the 
distance  to  Matabeleland)  in  two  or  three  hours.  And  because  it 
was  impossible,  this  Lendy  and  his  border  ruffians  fired  on  it,  and 
killed  about  thirty  men,"  &c.,  &c. 

Jn  his  oracle  for  December  14  Mr.  Labouchere  is  more  brief, 
but  equally  untruthful.  He  says :  **  The  war  was  forced  on  these 
people  by  the  Company  in  order  to  rob  them." 

In  the  number  of  Truth  for  February  8  I  read :  "  A  crew  of 
border  ruffians  were  collected  together  by  promises  of  loot  and  land. 
They  invaded  Matabeleland,"  &c. 

In  the  number  of  the  same  paper  for  February  22  again  it  is 
stated :  "  The  touts  maltreated  the  Mashunas  and  then  called  on 
Lo  Bengula  to  punish  them.  He  sent  his  troops,  ordering  them  to 
respect  the  whites.  This  they  did.  But  as  the  touts  wanted  a 
pretext  to  seize  on  Matabeleland,  they  slew  Lo  Bengula's  troops 
and  then  made  war  on  him,  alleging  that  he  intended  to  make  war 
on  them.    The  war  was  conducted  with  hideous  barbarity,"  &c. 

Now  when  Mr.  Labouchere  states  that  Lo  Bengula  was  re- 
quested by  the  Company  to  punish  the  Mashunas  for  cutting  the 
telegraph  wire,  he  again  says  what  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Jameson 
most  distinctly  told  Lo  Bengula  that  he  would  himself  punish  the 
offenders.  Here  is  the  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Secretary, 
British  South  Africa  Company,  Cape  Town,  to  the  Imperial  Secretary, 
Cape  Town,  which  I  have  copied  from  the  blue-book  on  Matabele- 
land and  Mashunaland  for  September  1893  : — 

Cape  Town  :  May  20,  1893. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th  inst.,  and  in  reply  beg  to  state  that  I  am  now  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Jameson's  telegram,  which  embodies  his  answer  to  Lo  Bengula,  and  can 
therefore  give  the  report  his  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  asks  for. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  500  yards  of  wire  were  cut  and  taken  away  from 
the  telegraph  line,  and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  Dr.  Jameson, 
after  investigating  at  various  different  kraals,  ascertained  that  "  Go- 
malla's  "  people,  allied  to  "  Setoutsie's  "  people,  were  the  culprits.  He  sent 
a  police  officer  to  them,  requesting  them  to  give  up  the  culprits  or  pay  a 
fine  of  cattle.    They  preferred  to  pay  the  fine,  and  the  cattle  were  taken 
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to  Victoria.  These  natives  then  proceeded  to  Bnlawayo,  and  informed 
Lo  Bengola  that  the  Company  had  taken  his  cattle  as  a  punishment  for 
wire  catting.  Lo  Bengola  then,  through  Mr.  Golenhrander,  sent  nmnen 
to  Tali,  asking  why  he  had  taken  his  cattle,  did  he  cut  the  wire 
adding  that  although  his  people  wanted  to  fetch  back  the  cattle  he  would 
not  let  them,  but  preferred  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  by  referring  to 
the  Company.  I  add  now  Dr.  Jameson's  reply  to  the  King's  message, 
which  left  Tuli  some  time  yesterday  with  the  return  runners : — 

**  Please  inform  the  King  that  I  have  just  received  his  telegram  with 
regard  to  Setoutsie's  people.  Have  already  informed  the  King  what  a 
serious  crime  the  catting  of  telegraph  wire  is  regarded  by  white  people. 
The  fact  of  the  cut  wire  being  taken  away  makes  it  certain  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  natives ;  white  men  would  have  no  use  for  it  once  cut 
away  from  the  telegraph  line.  From  the  report  of  my  officer  of  police  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Gomalla's  people  were  guilty  of  the  crime  as  they  ad- 
mitted, bat  handed  over  the  fine  of  cattle  rather  than  give  up  the  culprits. 
As  the  King  tells  mo  the  cattle  belong  to  him,  I  now  understand  why 
Gomalla  willingly  gave  up  the  cattle  rather  than  hand  over  the  eulprits. 
Gomalla  informed  my  poUce  officer  that  all  the  cattle  and  the  country 
round  belonged  to  him ;  now  that  I  find  that  they  belong  to  the  King 
of  course  they  shall  be  returned  to  him,  as  keeping  them  would  be  no 
punishment  to  the  culprits.  I  am  now  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to  Tuli, 
where  they  will  be  handed  over  to  any  people  sent  by  the  King  to  receive 
them ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  allow  this  crime  to  go  unpunished,  and 
shall  at  once  send  my  police  to  take  Gomalla  back  to  his  kraal,  there  find 
the  actual  culprits,  and  chastise  them,  or  failing  that,  as  I  look  upon  the 
chief  as  responsible  for  his  people,  will  punish  Gomalla  as  I  think  fit.*' 

As  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  blue-books  on 
Mashunaland,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  read 
this  letter.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  accepting  a  certain 
Mr.  Douglas  Pelly  as  an  authority  upon  the  events  which  led  to  the 
war  with  the  Matabele.  In  the  number  of  Truth  for  February  8 
we  are  told :  "  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Douglas  Pelly,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  is  entrusted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mashunaland  with  the  task  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  his  diocese,  confirms  every  word  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  war  having  been  forced  on  the  Matabele.*'  Now,  as  the 
war  was  caused  directly  by  the  events  which  took  place  during  the 
raid  on  the  Victoria  district  in  July  1893,  it  is  surely  a  reasonable 
proposition  that  those  men  who  were  actually  at  Victoria  during  this 
time,  and  who  saw  what  actually  took  place  during  the  raid,  are 
more  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  justice  of  the  war 
than  men  who  were  not  there.    Now,  so  far  from  Mr.  Douglas  Pelly 
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having  "  returned  from  the  seat  of  war/*  that  good  Christian  was 
never  much  nearer  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  war, 
having  been  at  Salisbury  when  the  disturbances  occurred  at  Victoria. 
It  was  therefore,  I  am  afraid,  want  of  ordinary  charity  that  led  him, 
all  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  vilify  his 
countrymen,  and  deceive  the  sympathetic  Editor  of  Truth. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  has  acted  as  Church  of  England 
clergyman  at  Fort  Victoria  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
who  was  present  during  all  the  troubles  there  last  July,  tells  rather 
a  different  story. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Weinthal,  of  the 
Pretoria  Press^  in  January  last,  "  said  most  emphatically  that  the 
war  was  justified  in  every  way.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  would 
advocate  would  be  bloodshed.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
other  method.  Reasoning  with  the  Matabele  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Concerning  the  occurrences  which  led  him  to  this  opinion,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sylvester  relates  how  "  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  9, 
I  was  in  my  church,  catechising  the  children,  of  whom  there  were 
about  twenty  in  the  township.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  confused  noise 
outside  in  the  garden,  where  my  servants  were  standing,  the  one  a 
Mashuna,  the  other  a  Zambesi  boy.  The  latter  was  racing  for  hfe 
towards  the  fort,  the  former  towards  the  kraal.  I  came  out  after  the 
boys,  and  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  great  body  of  natives,  who 
were  driving  a  lot  of  the  Company's  cattle  before  them.  Not  till  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  them  did  I  notice  their  war  shields,  assegais, 
axes,  and  peculiar  head-dresses,  which  denote  the  Matabele  on  the 
war-path.  Meanwhile  this  body  of  Matabele  drove  the  cattle  off  in 
a  westerly  direction,  whilst  others  hurried  after  my  unfortunate 
Mashuna  boy,  struck  him  with  a  battle-axe  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  drove  an  assegai  into  his  right  side.  I  was  naturally  horrified. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Mashunas  were  murdered  that  afternoon, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  Matabele  '  impi '  hovered  round  Fort 
Victoria.  Afterwards  I  went  out,  and  saw  a  great  horde  of  them 
driving  Mashunas  before  them  like  sheep.** 

Asked  as  to  what  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities,  Mr. 
Sylvester  replied :  "  Well,  Captain  Lendy  called  for  volunteers, 
including  myself,  who  went  with  him  and  his  police  after  the  Mata- 
bele, who  squatted  in  a  square.  Whilst  waiting  here  we  received 
information  that  other  Matabele  were  then  engaged  in  smoking  out 
Mashuna  women  and  children  in  some  adjacent  caves.  The  Mata- 
bele then  left  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  by  order  of  Captain  Lendy, 
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and  then  a  large  number  of  Mashuna  women  and  children  and  old 
men  fled  into  the  shelter  of  the  camp.  I  shall  not  forget  that 
Smiday  so  easily.  When  darkness  came  on,  and  it  was  a  very  daric 
night,  the  hills  and  kopjes  surrounding  Victoria  were  far  and  wide 
lit  up  by  the  lurid,  ruddy  blaze  of  Mashuna  kraals,  a  most  substan- 
tial evidence  of  Matabele  atrocity,  and  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 
During  the  next  day,  Captain  Lendy  and  fifty  men  rode  to  a  kraal 
about  twelve  miles  off,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  from 
which  the  raids  were  organised.  We  were  just  in  sight  of  this 
kraal,  when  Captain  Lendy,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Beid,  rode 
aJone  towards  it  to  interview  the  Indunas.  Whilst  waiting,  an 
impi  of  about  three  hundred  Matabele,  fresh  from  a  recent  raid, 
passed  in  gory  procession,  carrying  loot  and  the  bodies  of  their  own 
dead  and  wounded  men.  Captain  Lendy  meanwhile  found  that  the 
chief  Induna  was  on  the  road  to  the  Fort  with  a  letter  from  the 
great  Lo  Bengula  himself.  We  returned,  and  on  arrival  at  Victoria 
found  the  Liduna  waiting  with  the  letter.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  King  had  authorised  the  impi  to  raid  the  Mashuna  tribes  near 
Victoria.  Whilst  in  the  Fort  the  Liduna  saw  the  Mashuna  women, 
old  men,  and  children  mentioned  before,  and  immediately  demanded 
their  being  given  up,  as  he  said,  "  to  be  assegaied  forthwith."  The 
only  consideration  which  could  be  made  by  him  was  that  the  whole- 
sale extinguishing  process  need  not  necessarily  take  place  in  the  sight 
of  the  whites.  This  tender  proposal  could  not  be  complied  with  in 
any  way,  and  being  informed  by  the  authorities  to  that  end,  Lo 
Ben's  Induna  mounted  his  horse  and  left  in  high  dudgeon. 

Events  now  assumed  a  threatening  and  critical  attitude.  On  the 
following  Wednesday,  Dr.  Jameson  arrived  post-haste  from  Salisbury 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Matabele  Indunas,  inviting  them  to  an 
immediate  parley,  which  subsequently  came  off  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  Fort.    I  was  observing  everything  closely. 

Dr.  Jameson  sat  on  a  chair  to  the  right,  his  interpreter,  Mr. 
Napier,  being  with  him,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  his  officials  and 
the  prominent  settlers. 

The  Administrator  told  the  Matabele  plainly  that  the  Mashunas 
would  not  be  given  up  to  slaughter,  neither  would  the  Company 
allow  the  raiding,  as  it  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  white  settlers  and 
destroyed  the  progress  of  the  country.  This  he  told  them  very 
earnestly  and  coolly,  and,  in  response,  the  behaviour  of  the  Indunas 
was  what  can  only  be  called  insulting.  One  Induna  replied  that  if 
this  was  the  answer,  they  would  do  to  the  whites  what  they  had 
done  to  Mashunas  hitherto.    On  this  being  interpreted,  the  Doctor 
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said,  "  I  give  you  one  hour  to  clear,  or  you  will  be  driven  out."  On 
being  asked  whether  one  hour  was  given  to  cover  the  thirty  miles 
to  the  border,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  replied :  '^  As  far  as  I  know 
nothing  was  said  about  the  border,  and  without  committing  myself 
to  a  minute,  I  think  that  nearly  three  hours  elapsed  before  the 
mounted  patrol  went  out,  or  ere  the  Doctor's  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
I  may  state  that  Dr.  Jameson  was  most  calm  and  collected  through- 
out, and  at  that  time  not  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard  in  Victoria 
against  the  measures  he  took  at  this  crisis."  On  being  further 
questioned,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sylvester  said  :  **  Two  days  after  the  raid 
on  that  Sunday,  I  went  out  and  recognised  the  remains  of  my  boy, 
whatever  few  bones  the  vultures  had  left,  by  the  missing  teeth  in 
his  lower  jaw,  which  I  showed  to  Dr.  Jameson.  Some  of  the 
Mashunas  were  driven  into  the  river,  and  on  bobbing  up  were 
mercilessly  assegaied,  some  in  the  old  township  were  battle-axed 
others  had  their  hands  chopped  off  and  were  most  terribly  mutilated. 
Wherever  possible,  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  interred  by 
order  of  Captain  Lendy.  When  Captain  Lendy  returned  with  his 
patrol,  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  No  one  could  have  done 
their  work  better  or  more  efficiently  than  the  officers,  men,  and 
officials  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  at  the  time.  The 
action  taken  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
white  population.  Had  Captain  Lendy  not  executed  Dr.  Jameson's 
orders  so  promptly,  all  of  us  might  have  never  seen  the  light  of 
another  day." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Captain  Lendy,  who  has  been  so  shamefully  slandered  and 
calumniated  by  men  who  find  it  impossible  to  realise  the  difficulties 
attending  the  administration  of  savage  countries  on  the  borders  of 
our  Empire— countries  in  which,  for  the  safety  of  the  first  settlers, 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  establish  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  numerically  small  white  race  over  the  aboriginal  blacks. 
Savages  do  not  understand  leniency  ;  they  take  it  for  fear,  and  at 
once  take  advantage  of  it.  Therefore,  in  a  new  country  where 
there  is  a  very  small  white  population  amongst  a  large  number 
of  aboriginal  blacks,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  whites 
and  the  authority  of  the  white  man's  government  must  be  firmly 
established,  and  until  this  authority  is  fully  recognised  the 
savages  cannot  be  treated  with  abstract  justice.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  occupy  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  to  extejid  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  savage  races  at  all.  On  that 
point  I  will  not  offer  an  opinion  ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  British 
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characteristic  to  take  possession  of  any  country  we  think  is  worth 
haying,  and  this  piratical  or  Yiking  instinct  is,  I  suppose,  an 
hereditary  virtue  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  blood  of  oar 
northern  ancestors.  All  other  nations  would  like  to  do  the  same, 
and  do  so  when  they  can;  but  we  have  been  more  enterprising 
than  they,  and,  so  far,  have  had  the  lion's  share.  Luckily,  too,  as 
in  the  last  century  we  had  our  Clivcs  and  Warren  Hastings,  so  at 
the  present  day  we  have  our  Rhodes  and  Jamesons  and  Lendys, 
and  so  the  work  of  annexing  and  administering  new  countries  goes 
on.  Had  poor  Lendy's  slanderers  and  calumniators  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  Captain  Lendy,  they  would  either  have 
acted  as  they  did,  or  their  excess  of  humanity  would  have  been  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers  in  Mashunaland, 
that  no  Europeans  could  have  remained  in  the  country. 

There  is  not  an  Englishman  in  Mashunaland  who  does  not  de- 
precate the  cruel  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  character 
of  Captain  Lendy — aspersions  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  testimony  as 
to  the  honourable  career  of  that  unfortunate  young  officer,  his  de- 
tractors have  not  sufficient  generosity  of  character  to  withdraw,  but 
still  allow  to  blacken  his  memory.  All  who  knew  him  will  echo 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  deceased 
officer,  says :  "  Alas !  he  also  was  one  who  could  ill  be  spared.  Lendy 
was  my  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  chairman  of  my  Church  com- 
mittee. He  was  bom  at  Sunbury-on-Thames,  in  Middlesex,  where 
he  has  left  his  sorrowing  widowed  mother.  His  late  father  was  a 
retired  military  officer.  Captain  Lendy  was  one  of  the  finest  officers 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  ever  had.  He  was  most  brave, 
and  at  all  times  ready  to  help  any  movement  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community  of  Victoria.  His  kindly,  humane,  and  jovial  disposi- 
tion endeared  him  to  us  all,  and  his  untimely  end  at  Bulawayo  is 
all  the  more  shocking,  as  his  health  was  always  so  very  robust." 

I  have  given  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sylvester  concerning 
the  raid  on  Victoria,  the  killing  of  the  white  men's  personal  servants, 
and  the  subsequent  attack  by  the  settlers  on  those  Matabele  who 
refused  to  withdraw  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Victoria,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Sylvester  is  less  likely  than 
anyone  else  to  be  accused  of  making  untrue  statements  because  he 
held  interests  in  the  Chartered  Company.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  Pelly  and  Mr. 
Sylvester  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Matabele  war  is  this : 
Mr.  Sylvester  was  an  actual  eye-witness  to  the  actual  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  war ;  whilst  Mr.  Pelly  was  living  in  comfort  and 
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iecnrity  at  SaMsbury,  200  miles  away  from  Victoria,  when  the 
troubles  which  led  to  the  war  took  place,  and  not  only  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  all  that  took  place  there,  but  never  even  heard  an  account 
of  it  from  an  eye-witness  at  second  hand. 

In  support  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  I  am  authorised  by 
Mr.  Philip  Wrey,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  MashunalandAgency, 
to  state  that  after  the  massacre  of  Sunday,  July  9,  Dr.  Jameson  was 
at  once  telegraphed  for.  Mr.  Wrey  met  him  with  a  cart  and  fresh 
horses  at  theMakori  kori  post  station,  forty  miles  north  of  Victoria. 
On  hearing  what  had  occurred.  Dr.  Jameson  said :  *'  This  is  the  most 
unfortunate  complication  that  could  possibly  have  occurred — just  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  prospects  of  the  country  were  so  promising 
and  proper  development  work  was  being  undertaken.  However, 
taking  into  consideration  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  the  protection 
of  the  colonists  must  be  considered  before  the  development  of  the 
country ;  therefore,  things  having  gone  as  feir  as  they  have,  I  shall 
now  put  my  foot  down,  and  drive  the  Matabele  across  the  border  at 
all  costs."  Dr.  Jameson  then  asked  how  many  mounted  men  could 
be  mustered,  and  being  told  thirty  to  forty,  said  that,  small  as  the 
number  was,  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  would  now  have  to 
be  vindicated,  or  it  would  be  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Wrey  stood  close  to 
Dr.  Jameson  during  the  interview  with  the  Indunas,  and  took  down 
everything  that  passed  during  the  interview  in  writing.  These 
notes  are  still  in  his  possession,  and  from  them  I  take  the  following : 
"  Dr.  Jameson,  after  telling  the  head  Induna  that,  if  he  could  not 
control  his  young  men,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  leave  them 
to  him,  and  he  would  soon  put  them  to  rights,  then  said  to 
Manyou  :  *  Go  back  to  those  amongst  your  people  whom  you  can 
influence,  and  start  home  as  soon  as  you  can.  Within  two  hours 
I  shall  send  my  men  to  see  if  you  have  started  ;  if  I  find  you  have 
not,  I  shall  drive  you  over  the  border.'  The  *  within  two  hours  ' 
was  explained  to  the  Indunas  by  Captain  Napier  the  interpreter,  in 
this  way :  pointing  skywards  with  his  index  finger,  he  said  :  *  Wa 
bona  ilanga  ?  '  (Do  you  see  the  sim  ?) ;  then  bringing  his  hand  a  little 
forwards,  and  pointing  a  little  lower  towards  the  horizon,  he  said  : 
'  When  the  sun  is  there,  lapa  wena  ai  ga  suka '  (If  you  haven't 
cleared)  you'll  be  driven  away.  The  words  used  by  Captain  Napier 
were  *  suka '  (to  clear  out)  and  *  cocha  *  (to  drive  away)."  No  words 
were  ever  spoken  that  could  possibly  bear  the  interpretation  that  a 
certain  boundary  was  to  be  reached  in  a  certain  time.  What  Dr. 
Jameson  required  was  an  immediate  withdrawal  by  the  Matabele 
from  the  vicinity  of  Victoria.     When,  about  two  hours  after  the 
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interview,  Captain  Lendy  rode  out  with  thirty-eight  men  to  aee  if  the 
Matabele  had  withdrawn,  he  found  the  young  Induna  of  Ingna,  whom 
Mr.  Wrey  describes  as  having  shown  every  sign  of  suppressed  rage 
during  the  interview,  in  the  very  act  of  besieging  a  small  Mashttna 
village  only  three  and  a-half  miles  from  Victoria  township.  Manyon 
and  Majan,  the  two  old  Indunas,  had  already  withdrawn  with  all 
the  older  men ;  but  the  young  Induna  of  Ingna  with  about  three 
hundred  had  remained  behind  in  defiance  of  Dr.  Jameson,  and  had 
not  the  sHghtest  intention  of  withdrawing.  Lendy  and  his  men  at 
once  attacked  them,  in  pursuance  of  their  orders,  and  shot  about 
twenty-five  of  them,  and  I  for  my  part  cannot  understand  how  any 
Englishman  can  sympathise  with  these  savages,  or  brand  as  mur- 
derers and  ruffians  the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  on  that  day  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  their  race,  and  who  taught  these 
insolent  braves  that  what  an  Englishman  says  he  will  do  he  does. 

As  soon  as  the  Matabele  saw  the  horsemen  advancing  upon  them 
they  scattered  and  fled,  after  firing  a  few  shots  from  a  hill  on  which 
some  of  them  were  posted,  evidently  as  look-outs,  to  see  what  the 
white  men  were  going  to  do.  I  hope  and  trust  that  Captain  Lendy'a 
men  shot  as  many  of  these  murdering  scoundrels  as  they  could,  for 
every  one  that  was  killed  most  richly  deserved  his  fate.  The  dead 
bodies  of  natives  who  had  been  personal  servants  of  the  settlers 
were  lying  within  sight  of  the  houses  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Sylvester 
saw  his  servant  killed.  Mr.  Bichmond,  a  prospector,  having  been 
summoned  by  Captain  Lendy,  was  coming  in  to  Victoria  with  all 
his  worldly  goods  packed  on  the  back  of  a  donkey.  This  donkey 
was  being  led  by  a  Mashuna  lad,  Mr.  Bichmond  walking  behind. 
A  party  of  Matabele  being  encountered,  the  Mashuna  boy  let 
go  of  the  donkey,  and  ran  and  clasped  Bichmond  round  the  legs. 
The  Matabele  dragged  him  shrieking  away  and  assegaied  him  to 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  his  master.  Bichmond,  although  I  believe 
he  had  a  rifle  with  him,  was  afraid  to  use  it ;  but  speaking  the 
language,  he  remonstrated  with  the  murderers  of  his  servant,  when 
one  of  them,  placing  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  "  You  keep  quiet, 
white  man ;  we  have  been  ordered  not  to  kill  a  white  man  now,  but 
your  day  is  coming,**  This  same  threat  was  made  to  other  white 
men.  Concerning  the  murder  of  his  boy,  Mr.  Bichmond  made  a 
sworn  statement  before  Dr.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Harris  saw  his 
boy  lying  dead  in  the  road. 

Mr,  Arnold,  who  was  living  at  the  time  in  a  hut  on  the  old  town- 
ship, some  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Victoria,  was  aroused  on 
the  Sunday^afternoon,  when  the  first  raid  took  plsice,  by  hearing 
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Bome  shouting,  and  seizing  his  rifle  sprang  to  the  doorway ;  when, 
just  as  he  reached  it,  his  two  servants  rushed  past  him  into  the  hut, 
closely  pursued  by  some  Matabele,  who,  on  seeing  Arnold,  stopped, 
and  insolently  demanded  that  the  slaves  should  be  given  up.  Put- 
ting his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  Arnold  said :  "  You ,  before  you 

kill  my  boys  youVe  got  to  kill  me ; ''  and  seeing  that  he  meant  what 
he  said,  after  a  little  blustering  the  Matabele  left  him,  and  he  got 
his  boys  safely  into  Victoria. 

On  the  same  Sunday  afternoon,  seven  Mashunas  bringing  in 
grass  for  thatching  from  the  other  side  of  the  Umchege  river  were 
seen  and  pursued  by  a  party  of  Matabele,  by  whom  three  were 
murdered  in  the  river  m  plain  view  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Victoria.  Two  other  Mashunas  were  also  murdered  on  the  brickfield 
on  the  banks  of  the  Umshagashi  river  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  township.  The  murder  of  these  two  men  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Lichfield  and  several  other  Europeans.  They  were  not  asse- 
gaied,  but  their  heads  were  smashed  with  knob-kerries,  and  they 
were  then  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  held  under  water 
until  they  were  dead.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  left  on  the 
brickfield,  and  on  the  third  day  smelt  so  off'ensively  that  the  white 
men  had  to  bury  them.  A  party  of  Matabele  also  visited  Mr. 
Napier's  farm  near  Victoria,  and  completely  wrecked  his  homestead, 
destroying  everything  in  the  house.  The  throats  of  all  his  fowls 
were  cut  and  the  dead  birds  left  lying  on  the  ground.  All  his  goats 
were  killed  and  skinned  and  the  carcasses  left,  whilst  all  his  cattle 
were  driven  off  and  three  of  his  cattle  herds  murdered.  Altogether, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  white 
men  were  driven  off  by  Matabele  in  the  course  of  this  raid.  As 
may  well  be  imagined,  the  murders  of  servants  in  the  employment  of 
white  men  by  the  Matabele  on  Sunday,  July  9,  excited  a  feeling  of 
such  bitter  resentment  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflficulty  that  Captain  Lendy  restrained 
many  of  the  men  from  at  once  attacking  the  invaders.  Indeed,  the 
only  argument  that  some  would  listen  to,  was  the  very  cogent  one 
that  a  fight  with  the  Matabele  at  that  time  might  cause  the  murder 
of  many  individual  white  men  who  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
either  prospecting  or  in  mining  camps.  The  situation  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  understood  when  I  say  that,  after  the  incursion  of  the 
Matabele,  the  first  muster-roll  of  volunteers  and  burghers  only  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  twenty  men ;  whilst  a  few  days  later,  after 
all  the  men  had  come  into  Victoria  from  the  outlying  districts  the 
number  rose  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Yet  although  Captain  Lendy  managed  to  keep  the  oolonistB  so 
well  in  hand  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Victoria  district  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  that,  white  men's 
servants  having  been  killed  before  their  masters'  eyes,  white  men's 
property  having  been  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  driven  off,  there 
could  be  no  further  safety  for  white  men  in  Mashunaland  until  the 
power  of  the  Matabele  was  broken.  How  is  it  possible  to  think  that 
Englishmen  were  going  to  submit  tamely  to  the  bitter  insults  that 
had  been  offered  to  their  race  by  Lo  Bengula's  insolent  braves  ? 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Lo  Bengula  veamed  Dr. 
Jameson  that  he  was  going  to  send  out  this  impi  against  the 
Mashunas.  How  that  affects  the  question  I  cannot  quite  see,  as  I 
do  not  suppose  anyone  would  resent  being  kicked  any  the  less  because 
his  chastiser  had  first  warned  him  that  he  was  going  to  kick  him. 
However,  at  Victoria  the  raid  came  first,  the  letter  afterwards ;  and 
though  the  letter  said  that  the  white  men  were  not  to  be  alarmed, 
as  they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  their  servants  were  killed 
and  their  cattle  driven  off.  What  further  justification  for  the  war 
with  the  Matabele  was  requisite  than  the  action  of  the  Matabele 
themselves  in  the  Victoria  district  in  July  1898, 1  fail  to  see.  ''  Who 
kicks  my  dog,  kicks  me/'  is  an  English  axiom,  and  were  a  couple  ct 
thousand  Frenchmen  to  come  over  to  Dover  and  act  as  the  Mata- 
bele did  in  the  Victoria  district,  the  incident  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  a  war  between  France  and  England,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  diplomatists. 

Thus  the  raid  at  Victoria  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  war  vrith 
the  Matabele,  but  that  that  war  was  forced  on  the  Matabele  by  the 
Chartered  Company  I  absolutely  deny. 

It  was  the  Colonists  of  Mashunaland  who,  having  been  provoked 
beyond  all  endurance  by  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Matabele,  and 
thoroughly  recognising  that,  until  the  Matabele  power  was  broken, 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  country, 
called  upon  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Rhodes  to  at  once  organise  a 
force  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  Mashunaland,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  those  interests  could  be  permanently  protected, 
namely,  by  marching  to  Bulawayo  and  conquering  the  Matabele.  A 
memorial  signed  by  every  inhabitant  of  Victoria  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Jameson,  pointing  out  that,  after  what  had  taken  place,  no 
mining  development  or  any  other  kind  of  enterprise  could  be  under- 
taken in  the  country,  as  long  as  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  terror  of 
the  Matabele ;  and  that  no  further  settlers  and  no  more  money  would 
come  into  the  country  until  the  power  of  these  savages  was  broken ; 
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and,  finally,  calling  upon  him  to  conquer  Matabeleland  for  the  safety 
of  the  settlers  in  Mashnnaland,  unless  he  wished  to  see  the  white 
men  abandon  the  country  altogether. 

Luckily  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  results  of  four 
years  of  British  enterprise  in  Mashunaland,  there  were  at  this 
juncture  two  such  men  in  South  Africa  as  Cecil  John  Rhodes  at 
Gape  Town  and  Dr.  Jameson  in  Mashunaland.  When  Mr.  Rhodes 
learned  from  Dr.  Jameson  that  either  Matabeleland  must  be  con- 
quered or  Mashunaland  abandoned,  he  fully  recognised  that  a  policy 
of  scuttle  would  not  only  be  disgraceful  but  would  endanger  the 
prestige  of  the  British  race  in  every  part  of  South  Africa,  and 
therefore  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  task  of  conquering  the  Matabele. 

Into  the  conduct  of  the  war  I  shall  not  enter.  It  was  a  bold 
enterprise,  boldly  and  successfully  carried  out.  The  last  of  the 
powerful  native  military  organisations  in  South  Africa  has  been 
broken,  and  Matabeleland  is  now,  like  Mashunaland,  in  the  hands  of 
British  settlers,  under  the  government  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
That  in  this  struggle  of  a  small  force  of  British  subjects  against 
hordes  of  ruthless  barbarians  the  British  have  been  successful, 
that  they  have  killed  a  good  many  of  the  barbarians,  instead  of 
being  annihilated  by  the  barbarians,  has  been  a  source  of  such 
poignant  regret,  such  bitter,  rankling  disappointment  to  a  certain 
journalist  in  this  country,  that  forgetting  all  moderation  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  ordinary  decency  which  forbids  the  slandering  of 
dead  men,  he  has,  week  after  week,  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  in  finding  epithets  sufficiently  vile  to  express  his  animus 
against  that  small  body  of  Englishmen  who  first  successfully 
carried  out  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland,  and  who  have  now 
subjugated  the  Matabele.  Well  I  let  him  rave  on,  until  his  absurd 
accusations  and  dishonest  special  pleadings  have  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  every  honest  man ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  there  are 
many  men  in  this  country  who  will  believe  without  the  strongest 
proof  in  the  infamies  attributed  to  a  large  body  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  South  Africa,  nor  listen  too  credulously  to  the 
screechings  of  the  dirty  bird  that  has  fouled  its  own  nest. 

I  will  now,  having  occupied  so  much  space  in  describing  the 
sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  Matabele  war,  describe  as  shortly 
as  possible  some  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  that  war,  both  upon 
the  native  races  of  Central  South  Africa  and  the  British  settlers  in 
Mashunaland,  and  shall  also  show  that  the  establishment  of  British 
Colonies  in  the  plateau  lands  of  Mashunaland,  Matabeleland,  and 
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Manica  has,  in  all  human  probability,  assured  the  eventual  suprd- 
macy  of  the  British  race  and  the  English  language  in  the  eventual 
confederation  of  all  the  states  of  South  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  first  and  broadest  general  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Matabeleland 
is  that  a  large  tract  of  plateau  land,  well  watered  and  fertile,  lying  at 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  with  a  climate  that  com- 
pares favourably  to  that  of  Southern  Europe,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  for  thousands  of  whom  there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  well 
as  for  the  natives,  instead  of  being  exclusively  occupied  by  a  savage 
and  barbarous  race.  Savages  are  doubtless  more  picturesque  than 
British  settlers,  but  looking  at  the  question  of  the  conflict  between 
savage  and  civilised  races,  which  has  been  continually  going  on  in 
the  world  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  broadest  point  of  view, 
recognising  it  as  a  law  that,  when  savages  come  into  contact  with 
an  advancing  civilisation,  causes  of  friction  must  arise,  which 
always  end  in  the  subjugation  of  the  inferior  people,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  that  in  this  particular  case  the  military  organisation  of 
the  Matabele  was  certain  to  be  broken  either  by  the  Dutch  or  the 
British  in  South  Africa,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
and  not  for  sorrow  that  it  is  the  British  and  not  the  Dutch 
who  have  secured  Matabeleland.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  will  be 
said  again,  that  neither  Matabeleland  nor  Mashunaland  are  worth 
having;  that  there  is  no  gold  in  these  countries;  that  no- 
thing will  grow  there ;  and  that  no  one  can  hve  there,  etc.,  etc. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  forty-five  years  ago  the  British 
Government  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Orange  Free  State, 
then  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  very  much  against  the  will 
of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  expression  of  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  pessimistic  opinions  as  are  now  from  time  to  time 
published  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people  concerning  Mashuna- 
land. The  same  kind  of  things  were  said,  too,  of  the  Transvaal  many 
years  ago  ;  yet  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are 
now  rich  and  prosperous  territories  ;  and  so  will  Matabeleland  and 
Mashunaland  become  during  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century. 
The  power  of  the  Matabele  having  been  broken,  the  development  of 
the  gold  industry  in  Mashunaland  can  now  be  carried  on  without 
any  further  fear  of  interruption.  In  all  the  different  districts  of  the 
country  where  payable  reefs  are  found,  a  European  population  will 
be  established  and  a  township  will  be  formed ;  and  these  centres  of 
population  wiU  afford  markets  for  the  farmers  who  will  take  up  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold-producing  districts. 

The  resumption  of  enterprise,  and  the  successful  and  continuous 
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development  of  both  MashunaJand  and  Matabeleland,  will  be  the 
direct  effect  of  the  Matahele  war;  for  all  enterprise  had  been 
paralysed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Matahele  just  previous  to  the 
war.  In  time,  townships  will  arise  in  Matabeleland  as  they  have 
done  in  Mashunaland ;  the  telegraph  wire  which  has  been  already 
advanced  to  Tati  will  be  carried  on  to  Bulawayo,  and  from  there 
to  Victoria  or  Charter  ;  railway  lines  will,  too,  creep  gradually  into 
the  country.  The  Beira  railway  will  be  carried  on  to  Umtali  and 
to  Salisbury,  and  from  thence  along  the  watershed  past  Charter  to 
Bulawayo,  with  a  branch  line  to  Victoria.  The  Silati  line,  too,  will  be 
carried  on  to  the  latter  place,  and  the  Mafeking  extension  will  also 
eventually  reach  Bulawayo  by  way  of  Palapye  and  Tati.  All  this 
enterprise  will  not  be  undertaken  and  completed  in  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  or  five  years.  But  it  will  infallibly  come  to  pass 
within  the  next  twenty  years. 

There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  checks  and  hesitations  in  the 
future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past ;  but  the  tide  of  civilisation 
will  advance  steadily  northwards  in  South  Africa,  as  it  has 
travelled  westwards  in  America.  All  this  enterprise  which  I  may 
live  to  see  on  the  plateaux  of  Central  South  Africa  will  have  been 
called  into  vigorous  life  by  the  effect  of  the  Matahele  war.  Nor  can 
I  see  cause  to  grieve  at  the  change  which  is  about  to  come  over  the 
country.  As  an  unbroken  military  power,  the  Matahele  were  an 
insolent,  cruel,  and  overbearing  people,  undeserving  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  quixotic  of  philanthropists.  Their  power  having  been 
broken,  the  countries  over  which  they  ruled,  directly  and  indirectly, 
have  been  opened  up  to  British  enterprise,  and  in  these  countries 
there  will  be  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  many  young  Englishmen.  And  such  fields  are  required ;  for  this 
country  is  full  of  young  men,  full  of  energy,  intelligence  and 
integrity,  whose  best  qualities  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  overcrowded  towns  of  England.  There 
is  no  opening  just  yet  for  young  Englishmen  in  large  numbers  in 
Matabeleland  or  Mashunaland ;  but,  just  as  in  the  Transvaal  the 
gold  industry  supports  something  like  40,000  men  of  European 
birth,  so,  as  the  goldfields  of  the  interior  are  opened  up,  their 
development,  and  the  industries  consequent  upon  their  development, 
wiU  give  employment  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  young  men 
from  this  country. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Matahele  war  upon  the  native  races  of 
Central  South  Africa,  it  will,  I  maintain,  be  an  absolutely  beneficent 
one.    All  those  subject  tribes,  such  as  the  Makalaka  and  Banyai, 
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who  were  living  in  constant  terror  of,  and  subject  to  the  caprice  oC, 
the  Matabele  king,  have  ahready  testified  in  the  strongest  way  as  to 
their  delight  in  being  able  to  exchange  the  harsh  and  cruel  rule  of 
the  Matabele  for  the  milder  and  juster  government  (I  say  this  with- 
out fear  of  intelligent  contradiction)  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  I  myself  interviewed  the  messengers  from  the  di&rent 
Makalaka  chiefs,  who  were  sent  to  Colonel  Goold- Adams  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  white  men  as  soon  as  ever  Gambo  had 
withdrawn  from  Mangwe  Pass.  One  of  these  men,  on  my  addng 
him  why  his  people  had  so  readily  deserted  their  former  masterB, 
said,  "  Do  you  think,  white  man,  that  my  people  loved  the  Mata- 
bele? We  have  been  their  slaves  through  fear."  And  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  white  men  might  treat  his 
people  badly,  too,  said,  '^  I  have  travelled  far,  and  seen  much  of  the 
white  men.  I  have  worked  at  Johannesburg,  and  been  as  fiur  as 
Durban.  The  white  men  are  much  the  same  as  black ;  some  are 
good,  and  some  are  bad.  But  the  bad  white  men  are  kept  in  order 
by  the  '  Hoovermente '  (the  Government) ;  and  if  we  are  under  the 
Government  we  are  not  a&aid  of  being  unjustly  treated.  Under  the 
Matabele  no  Makalaka  could  grow  rich  ;  if  he  did,  he  was  killed  tox 
a  witch,  and  his  wives  and  children  with  him  very  often,  and  his 
property  confiscated.  But  under  ihe  government  of  the  white 
men  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  acquire  property,  and  we  shall 
work  and  earn  money,  and  buy  horses  and  waggons  Uke  Ehama*8 
people." 

Nobody,  I  take  it,  less  ignorant  and  prejudiced  than  the  Editor  of 
Truth  would  commit  himself  to  the  statement,  that  Makalakas  and 
Mashunas  or  any  other  subject  tribe  living  under  the  government 
of  the  Matabele  were  better  off  under  that  severe  and  capricious 
rule  than  they  will  be  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Jameson 
and  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. 

But  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Mata- 
bele war  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Matabele  miUtary  power  has 
not  only  been  directly  conducive  to  the  increased  happiness  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matabeleland  itself,  but  that  they 
themselves  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  The  Matabele  nation 
was  composed  of  two  fundamentally  different  elements ;  namely,  that 
section  of  the  tribe  who  called  themselves  "  Abonzantzi  "  (we  who 
come  from  the  south),  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Zulus,  who 
originally  left  Zululand  with  Umziligazi ;  and  the  "  AmahoU,"  or 
people  of  slave  descent,  whose  forefathers  were  captured  as  children, 
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taken  as  slaves  in  Matabeleland  and  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  tribe,  though  never  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  men  of 
Zulu  blood.  Besides  these  two  classes  there  was  a  small  section  of 
the  tribe  called  '^Abenthla/'  who  were  the  descendants  of  people 
captured  as  slaves  amongst  the  Basuto  clans  first  encountered  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains.  The  Abenthla  have, 
I  believe,  of  late  years  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Aben- 
zantzi,  and  the  latter,  I  think,  have  been  allowed  to  take  wives  from 
amongst  the  Abenthla  women ;  but  with  this  exception  there  has 
never  been  any  intermarriage  between  the  Zulu  element  amongst 
the  Matabele  and  the  descendants  of  the  despised  Makalakas, 
Banyai,  Balotsi,  or  other  Mashuna  tribes ;  and  as  when  Umziligazi 
left  Zululand  he  went  ofif  with  his  whole  tribe,  men,  women  and 
children,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Matabele  are  still  of  pure  Zulu 
blood.  It  is  probably  because  the  haughty  descendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Tshaka's  armies  have  ever  disdained  to 
mix  their  blood  with  that  of  slaves,  that  the  Matabele  nation  so 
soon  fell  to  pieces  during  the  recent  campaign .>  They  were  not 
a  united  people,  and  the  *'  Amaholi,"  or  descendants  of  the  conquered 
tribes,  who  numbered  probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Matabele 
nation,  having  no  pride  of  race  to  support  them,  at  once  left  ofif  fight- 
ing as  soon  as  they  found  that  trying  to  kill  white  men  wasn't  quite  so 
easy  and  pleasant  as  murdering  Mashunas.  Now  I  will  not  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  efifect  of  the  war  upon  the  happiness  of  the  proud, 
warlike,  and  brave  Zulu  element  in  Matabeleland.  These  people  have 
many  hne  qualities,  and  they  may  accept  their  defeat,  and  like  their 
cousins  in  Zululand,  after  the  Zulu  war,  settle  down  quietly  under 
European  magistrates  and  give  no  further  trouble.  Should  they 
adopt  this  course,  they  will  be  a  most  useful  population,  and  will 
supply  most  excellent  native  labour  for  the  development  of  the  mines. 
But  it  is  always  possible  that  should  a  leader  arise  amongst  them, 
they  may  revolt  against  the  white  man's  rule,  or  leave  Matabeleland 
and  endeavour  to  conquer  a  new  country  for  themselves  beyond  the 
Zambesi.  Whatever  they  do,  they  will  do  without  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  Amaholi.  The  efifect  of  the  Matabele  war 
will  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  this  large  section 
of  the  population  of  Matabeleland;  for  under  the  white  man's 
rule  they  will  be  more  justly  governed  than  they  were  under  the 
severe  and  despotic  sway  of  Lo  Bengula,  and  individuals  will 
be  able  to  acquire  property  and  amass  wealth  by  their  own 
industry.  They  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries  if  they  should  wish  to  do  so ;  and  they  will  learn  to 
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plough  as  Ehama's  people  do  ;  and  thus  the  very  arduous  work  of 
hoeing  up  the  fields  by  hand,  preparatory  to  sowing  their  crops, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  almost  entirely  done  by  the  women,  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  men,  with  but  comparatively  little  labour. 
Under  the  rule  of  Lo  Bengula  none  of  these  things  were  possible. 
No  Maholi  dared  to  acquire  property  or  grow  rich.  None  dared  to 
listen  to  the  missionaries,  and,  acting  on  their  teachings,  refuse  to 
slaughter  women  and  children  at  the  King's  order.  None  dared 
attempt  any  innovation  such  as  ploughing  or  riding  on  a  horse 
of  his  own.  And  why  ?  Because  the  fear  of  being  denounced  for 
witchcraft,  and  forthwith  murdered,  overshadowed  the  whole  life  of 
the  people.  Let  me  here  give  one  of  many  instances  of  men  being 
accused  of  witchcraft  and  killed,  because  they  had  by  their  industry 
acquired  wealth  enough  to  buy  a  few  head  of  cattle  or  some  other 
property. 

Early  in  May  1886  I  was  stopping  for  a  few  days  with  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  wife  at  Hope  Fountain,  one  of  the  mission 
stations  in  the  Matabele  country.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Helm  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  time  absent  on  a  visit  to  England,  having  left  a 
Matabele  slave  man  in  charge  of  their  premises  during  their  absence. 
This  man  had  been  left  in  charge,  I  must  say,  with  the  King's 
knowledge  and  permission.  One  morning  about  eight  o'clock  two 
Matabele  men  came  up  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carnegie's  house,  and  com- 
menced shouting  out,  "  Come  out  and  give  us  the  witch ;  we  want  to 
kill  the  witch,"  &c.  &c.  On  going  out  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  they  in- 
formed us  that  they  wanted  to  kill  the  man  that  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Helm's  house,  that  he  was  a  witch,  and  had  bewitched 
five  head  of  cattle  at  Bulawayo,  &c.  On  Mr.  Camegie'asking  where 
the  man  then  was,  they  said  they  had  tied  him  up  and  taken  him 
across  the  valley  to  the  huts  wliere  his  wives  and  children  lived, 
and  where  his  cattle  were,  and  that  they  intended  to  take  him  to  his 
mother,  and  kill  both  of  them  together,  as  she  was  a  witch  too. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  walked  across  the  valley  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  with  the  man.  Arrived  at  the  kraal  we  found  six 
or  seven  more  Matabele,  all  sitting  down,  laughing  and  talking,  and 
eating  sweet  reed.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Helm's  man  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  the  nearest  ruffian,  who  replied  in  an  offhand  way,  and  whilst 
spitting  out  a  mouthful  of  sweet  reed,  **  Oh  !  we've  killed  him ;  he's 
a  witch,  we've  thrown  him  outside."  One  of  the  poor  fellow's 
wives  was  sitting  there,  and  I  asked  her  if  it  was  true.  Yes,  she 
said,  he's  dead,  they've  killed  him.  There  was  a  recess  in  the  fence 
of  the  kraal,  where  had  stood  a  com  bin,  and  looking  into  it  I  saw 
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the  man  lying  dead  on  his  face,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and 
his  head  like  Banquo*s  when  he  took  his  seat  at  Macbeth's  feast. 
Mr.  Carnegie  now  asked  the  executioners  by  whose  orders  they  had 
killed  the  man,  and  they  all  at  once  replied  that  the  deed  had  been 
done  by  the  King's  orders,  and  asked  if  we  thought  they  would  dare 
to  kill  a  man  without  the  King's  orders.  Mr.  Carnegie  at  once  rode 
over  to  the  King,  and  told  him  of  the  affair,  but  Lo  Bengula  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  his  heart  was 
very  sore.  That  night  the  hyaenas  howled  and  screamed,  and  held 
high  carnival  over  the  murdered  man's  remains,  but  to  this  day  no 
one  has  ever  been  punished  for  the  deed,  which  to  me  is  proof 
positive  that  the  execution  really  did  take  place  by  the  King's 
orders. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Matabele  war  will  at  any  rate  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  great  loss  of  human  life  that  was  continually  taking  place 
in  Matabeleland,  as  the  result  of  accusations  of  witchcraft. 

I  will  conclude  my  paper  by  saying  that  the  political  effect  of  the 
conquest  of  Matabeleland  will  tend  to  assure  the  eventual  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  South  Africa,  for  the  Dutch  states  are 
now  completely  surrounded  by  British  territory,  except  to  the 
east  of  the  Transvaal,  on  which  side  there  is  no  outlet  for  immi- 
gration. In  the  Transvaal  itself,  every  year  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  European  element  (which  is  chiefly  British)  is 
increasing,  and  it  cannot  be  many  years  before  tliis  British  element 
will  have  a  fair  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  ;  whereas 
the  Dutch  settlers  who  will  probably  trek  into  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  territories  in  considerable  numbers  during 
the  next  few  years,  now  that  the  military  power  of  the  Mata- 
bele has  been  broken,  will  gradually  lose  the  hatred  of  British  rule 
which  their  forefathers  carried  with  them  from  the  Cape  Colony 
into  the  northern  Transvaal,  and  their  children  will  live  as  happily 
under  the  British  flag  as  do  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
Had  Cecil  Ehodes  not  secured  Mashunaland  and  Matabeleland  for 
the  British,  these  countries  would  infallibly  have  fallen  to  the 
Dutch,  and  British  enterprise  would  have  been  hampered  in  those 
territories,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Transvaal  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Matabele  war,  though  it  may  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  happiness  of  the  military  caste  in  Matabeleland,  has 
been  directly  beneficial  to  every  other  native  race  in  Central 
South  Africa,  whilst,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  has 
regained  for  Englishmen  the  prestige  that  was  lost  amongst  whites 
and  blacks  when  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  ordered  to  make  peace  with 
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the  Boers  after  the  defeat  at  Majaba  Hill,  has  insiired  the  peaoeud 
seourity  of  Mashonaland,  and  redaoed  to  a  certainty  the  eventual 
snpremaoy  of  the  British  race  as  the  dominant  people  in  Soath 
Africa. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  B.  T.  CoBYNDON  :  With  regard  to  the  first  expedition  into 
Mashnnaland—the  pioneer  expedition — ^Mr.  Selous  has  mentioned 
that  he  was  with  it.  It  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  him  that  the 
expedition  had  such  a  favoarable  result,  for  he  had  such  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  country.  I  would  also  like  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Selous'  statements  about  the  expeditions  that  were  supposed  to 
have  gone  against  the  Mashunas  from  Salisbury.  I  have  been  in 
Mashunaland  ever  since  the  pioneers  went  up  there— most  of  the 
time  in  Salisbury,  some  little  time  to  the  north — and  I  know  only  of 
those  four  expeditions,  three  of  which  are  reported  in  the  Blue 
Book  and  the  fourth  Mr.  Selous  has  mentioned  himself.  All  were 
undertaken  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  which  required 
punishment,  and  the  white  men  pimished  it. 

Sir  William  H.  Flower,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. :  We  must  all  admit 
that  Mr.  Selous  has  given  us  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  of 
recent  history  and  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  Matabde. 
It  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  human  knowledge  that  all  the 
facts  of  savage  life  should  be  brought  home  to  us  in  the  way  they 
have  been  to-night.  Mr.  Selous  has  given  very  great  assistance  in 
spreading  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  but  of  its  animal  inhabitants.  Much  has  been 
lately  said  about  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  in  Africa,  but  few 
have  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Selous  has  in  preserving  to  us  a  knowledge 
of  those  animals  which  are  so  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  world, 
not  only  by  valuable  notes  and  observations  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  as  well  as 
by  means  of  the  interesting  book  which  most  of  us  have  lately  been 
reading,  but  also  by  more  visible  evidences  of  the  appearance  of 
these  animals  which  he  has  provided  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  where  these  specimens  are  presented,  not  in  the  way  in 
which  so  many  of  the  larger  animals  used  to  be  presented  in  the 
older  museums,  but  in  the  most  life-like  form.  As  I  have  not 
myself  been  in  South  Africa,  I  can  contribute  nothing  directly 
bearing  on  the  topic  of  this  night's  paper,  but  Mr.  Selous  being 
here  with  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  before  such  an  enthusiastic 
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andienceil  could  not  refrain  from  paying  this  tribute  to  what  he 
has  done  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Young-,  E.C.M.G.  :  In  the  pleasant  tribute  he 
has  just  paid  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Selous,  Sir  William  Flower 
told  yon  he  himself  has  not  been  in  South  Africa.  Now,  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  have  been  in  South  Africa.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  travel- 
ling thither  some  five  years  ago  in  company  with  Mr.  Selous,  of 
whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  during  our  voyage ;  and  from  my  know- 
ledge of  him  then  and  since,  I  would  like  to  say,  if  Mr.  Selous  will 
allow  me,  that  I  am  convinced  there  never  was  a  more  truthful 
man  than  himself,  and  that  all  that  he  tells  us  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  interesting  story  which  he  has  related  to  us  to-night 
— ^marked  with  such  power  and  ability — may  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  be  thoroughly  believed,  and  accepted  as  a  most  correct  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  true  history  of  the  Matabele  war. 

Captain  Donovan  (Army  Service  Corps) :  I  accompanied  the 
Victoria  Column  under  Major  Wilson  and  Captain  Lendy,  risking 
my  commission  in  order  to  go  with  them,  thinking  it  was  my  duty 
as  a  man  to  do  so;  and  there  was  not  a  single  man  I  knew  in 
Mashunaland  at  that  time  who  would  not  have  done  the  same.  We 
all  knew  the  Matabele  would  some  time  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Maxim  guns,  but  I  myself  con- 
sider that  the  fact  of  the  guns  being  there  had  a  greater  effect  than 
their  actual  operation.  I  have  had  several  commanding  officers  in 
my  time,  in  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  so  kind  a  com- 
manding officer  and  such  a  thoroughly  good  soldier  as  Major  Wilson. 
He  thought  of  every  man  under  him,  and  did  his  best  to  see  us  as 
well  treated  as  possible.  As  to  the  killing  of  the  Matabele,  I  never 
saw  one  of  the  prisoners  killed  ;  and  if  they  had  been  killed,  I  should 
have  seen  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  The  hour  is  late,  and  the  room  crowded,  and  in 
very  few  words  I  shall  ask  you  to  give  a  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Selous  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  particularly  enamoured  of 
the  black  races  of  South  Africa.  I  remember,  when  quite  a  small 
child,  being  nearly  frightened  out  of  my  wits  by  some  Zulus,  who 
showed  off  their  prowess  in  a  building  where  the  Alexandra  Hotel 
now  stands,  and  I  recollect  some  horrible  stories  brought  back  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  commanding  the  army  operating  against  the 
Kafirs.    I  am  afraid  the  account  given  to  our  mature  intelligence 
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by  recent  African  travellers  has  not  gone  far  to  ingratiate  them 
with  us ;  bat  we  all  wish  them  well,  and  what  we  cannot  under- 
stsknd  is  that  men  hke  some  of  those  who  have  been  qaoted  to-night, 
and  who  see  the  fine  qualities  of  these  Zulus  and  Kafirs  in  fighting, 
do  not  wish  them  to  turn  these  virtues  and  excellences  to  civilised 
life,  instead  of  cutting  their  neighbours*  throats,  and  indulging  in 
internecine  warfare.  Their  attitude  does  not  show  common-sense, 
and  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  barbarity  which  has  existed 
for  many  years  amongst  them  is,  after  all,  a  most  cruel  kindness. 
Mr.  Selous  has  been  over  there  for  twenty-two  years,  and  he  has 
told  you  a  great  deal  about  them.  There  is  one  thing,  I  am  sure, 
you  would  like  me  to  tell  him,  and  that  is  that  we  fully  sympathise, 
just  as  much  as  if  we  were  Afrikanders  ourselves,  with  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  calumnies  started  against  our  people.  A  certain 
class  of  men  seem  to  imagine  you  can  scribble  any  number  of 
slanders  against  Britishers  in  the  Colonies  without  rousing  the  ire 
of  the  Britishers  at  home.  I  believe  that  to  be  an  entire  fallacy. 
I  remember,  some  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  married  a  lady  in 
Ireland,  who  had  some  httle  property,  and  very  shortly  after  they 
went  to  reside  there,  his  wife  received  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  one  of  the  tenants — although  I  don*t  believe  it  was 
so  written — saying :  "  We  mean  to  shoot  Mr.  So-and-so,  your 
husband,  but  we  will  do  nothing  to  annoy  you.'*  That  is  very 
much  the  line  of  action  taken  by  some  of  those  writers.  We  can 
assure  our  African  friends  we  resent  it,  with  them,  to  the  utmost. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Selous  for 
his  paper.  There  are  not  many  men  who,  after  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper,  as  he  has  done,  would 
take  the  further  trouble  to  give  the  statement  ore  rotundo  without 
reading.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  listen  to  a  man  who  can  hold  so 
straight,  ride  so  straight,  and  talk  so  straight,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  him. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Selous  :  I  thank  you  all  for  the  very  kind  and  attentive 
manner  in  which  you  have  Hstened  to  me.  I  may  say  I  myself 
have  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  black  race.  In  the  twenty  years 
I  have  travelled  in  the  country,  I  have  always,  personally,  got  on 
with  them  in  a  remarkably  amicable  way.  I  have  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before, 
and  I  always  managed  to  win  their  friendship;  but  in  this  late 
business  it  became  a  question  of  race.  Every  white  man  in 
Mashunaland  must  have  felt  it  was  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
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the  white  or  the  black  race,  and  naturally  we  want  in  those  countries 
to  see  the  white  man  predominant,  although,  at  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  see  the  blacks  treated  with  absolute  justice.  It  is  very 
hard  for  those  at  home  to  realise  all  the  difficulties  which  men  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Jameson,  or  Major  Forbes,  or  Captain  Lendy, 
have  to  contend  with.  The  white  men  in  Mashunaland  are 
numerically  a  very  small  number  of  people  living  in  the  midst  of 
an  enormous  number  of  aborigines.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential  that  the  aborigines  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  white 
men  mean  to  be  the  rulers.  Natives  do  not  understand  leniency. 
They  look  upon  it  as  fear  and  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  treat  them  with  a  firm  hand.  In  the  first  beginnings 
of  a  new  Colony,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  the  natives  with 
absolute  abstract  justice.  But  all  that  will  come.  There  will  be 
a  few  encounters  between  the  white  men  and  the  natives,  but  if 
you  talk  of  the  blood  shed  by  the  white  men,  it  is  a  mere  drop  com- 
pared with  what  would  have  been  shed  by  the  Matabele  if  the  white 
men  had  not  been  there.  As  Lord  Lome  has  said,  among  savages 
there  is  continual  internecine  strife,  and  their  whole  history  is  one 
of  bloodshed.  When  white  men  go  amongst  them,  these  warlike 
tribes  fight,  but  owing  to  superior  intelligence  and  better  weapons  the 
white  men  are  victors  in  the  end.  In  South  Africa  the  native  races 
do  not  die  out  as  they  have  done  in  America  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Kafirs  of  the  Cape  Colony,  who,  when  they  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Europeans,  were  a  very  savage  and  warlike  race,  are  far 
more  numerous  now  than  when  the  British  first  took  possession  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  now,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  class  of 
the  population ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Matabele,  now  they  have  been 
conquered  by  the  white  men,  will  likewise  become  a  very  useful 
class  of  men,  and  have  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. But,  as  I  have  said,  where  black  men  and  white  men  live 
together,  the  white  men  must  rule.  Civilised  man  and  savage  man 
cannot  live  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  Their  intelligences  are 
not  equal.  The  best  black  man  may  be  infinitely  better  than  the 
worst  white  man  ;  but,  taking  the  average,  the  Western  European 
is  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  black.  There  is  one  point  I  forgot 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  accusation  as  to  expeditions  being 
sent  out  against  men,  women,  and  children  without  any  report 
having  been  made  about  them.  It  may  be  thought  possible  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  without  me  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  know- 
ing of  them.  Now,  the  Maxim  guns  are  under  the  charge  of  Artillery 
officers  in  Salisbury  and  Victoria,  and  no  expedition  with  the  Maxim 
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gnns  could  be  sent  out  without  every  inhabitant  of  thdSe  small 
places  knowing  about  it.  The  accusation  that  these  expeditions 
have  been  sent  out,  and  men,  women,  and  children  killed,  without 
any  report  having  been  made  on  the  matter  is  infamous  for  another 
reason.  It  seems  to  say  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  the  country, 
and  that  these  expeditions  can  be  undertaken  without  anybody 
caring  whether  a  lot  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  had 
been  killed  or  not.  But  there  is  a  public  opinion.  There  are  the 
missions  of  three  denominations — the  Church  of  England,  under 
Bishop  Enight  Bruce,  the  Wesleyan  mission,  and  the  mission  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers ;  and  I  say,  if  evidence  is  required  as  to  whether 
I  or  the  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr.  Labouchere  is  speaking 
the  truth,  the  truth  can  easily  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  evidence  of 
the  clergymen  of  these  different  denominations.  Believe,  if  you  like, 
that  the  burghers  of  Mashunaland  cannot  tell  the  truth  because  they 
are  interested  in  the  country,  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  clergy- 
men, the  Jesuit  priests  having  no  interest  but  to  further  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Church  of  England  missionaries 
are  equally  disinterested.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  beg  to  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  presiding  and  for  his 
pleasant  speech. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
then  terminated. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  10, 
1894,  when  the  Hon.  James  Inglis,  M.L.A.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  read  a  Paper  on 
*'  Recent  Economic  Developments  of  Australian  Enterprise/' 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,C.B.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  19 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  10  Resident  and  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Wm,Riers(m  ArbtUhnotj  Richard  A.  Bosanquet,  H.  North  G.  Buahby,  J,P,, 
Louis  3f.  Casella,  Frank  M,  CheacUe,  Francis  J,  S.  Hopwood,  CM.Q.,  David 
H,  McChwan,  John  Denison  Pender,  Frederick  C.  Selous  {Honorary  FeUow), 
/.  Griffin  Ward,  J.P. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Percy  Adams  {New  Zealand),  Leslie  E.  Brown  (Fiji),  Fitzherhert  G.  Knight 
(Barbados),  Wm,  Akerman  Miller  (Jamaica),  Hon,  Richard  E.  O* Connor, 
M,L,C,  (New  South  Wales),  PhUip  8.  Solomon,  Q.C.,  M.L.C,  (Fiji),  Alfred  C, 
Stephen  (New  South  Wales),  George  Coleridge  TJiomas  (Lagos),  Captain  F,  G. 
Younghusband  (India). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Lord  Jersey  has  written  to  express  his  regret 
that  be  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-night,  and  Sir  Thomas  McUwraith 
and  other  gentlemen  have  also  sent  us  apologies  for  their  inability 
to  attend.  I  may  mention  that  we  are  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  Major  Forbes,  of  Matabeleland,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  pleased 
to  welcome  him.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  James  Inglis  to  read  his 
Paper.  Mr.  Inglis  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  known  to  me  for 
v^ry  many  years ;  he  occupies  a  high  place  in  Australia,  he  has 
been  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
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now  President  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability,  and  has  written  several  books,  whioh  I 
recommend  you  to  read.  I  am  sore  the  address  he  is  about  to 
deliver  to  us  will  greatly  interest  you. 

Mr.  Inqlib:  In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  deal  fully  with  all  the  great  subject  that  I  have  chosen 
to  speak  upon ;  indeed  my  remarks  will  be  more  suggestive  than 
detailed.  But  in  a  time  when  many  people  are  feeling,  even  in  their 
spirits  more  than  in  their  persons,  the  effects  of  depressiony  it  is  the 
duty,  as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  every  man  who  has  strong  &dth  within 
him  to  give  reasons  for  that  faith  and  to  adopt  at  all  events  a 
cheerful  and  hopeful  attitude  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
depression.  It  is  with  such  a  feeling  I  venture  to  speak  to  yon  to- 
night  upon  a  land  which  has  been  indeed  a  land  of  promise  to  me ; 
for  when  I  had  become  debilitated  by  arduous  pioneering  work  for 
twelve  years  in  India,  in  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  Nepaul,  I  went  down  to  Australia  shattered  in  health  and  given 
up  by  my  medical  advisers,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  wonder- 
working air  of  Australia  effected  the  transformation  you  now  see. 
It  may  be  curious,  as  simply  an  actual  physiological  fiEust,  to  say  that 
when  I  arrived  in  Brisbane  I  weighed  8st.  41b8.  I  am  now  about 
16st. — I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  had,  too,  the  opportunity — ^which  is 
rarely  afforded  to  ordinary  humanity — of  reading  no  less  than  three 
obituary  notices  of  myself  in  Indian  newspapers,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  these  were  all  of  a  highly  laudatory  character.  I  will  now, 
hoping  you  will  forgive  this  personal  introduction,  plunge  right 
into  the  subject  of  my  paper. 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  OP 
AUSTRALIAN  ENTERPRISE. 

It  is  some  thirty  years  since  I  left  this  great  old  land,  to  become  a 
humble  working-bee  in  one  of  the  swarms  which  are  continually 
leaving  the  busy  parent  hive,  and  are  carrying  the  instituticms,  the 
thought  and  speech  of  Britain,  into  the  ends  of  all  the  earth.  Every 
British  Colony  is  a  reproduction  in  large  degree  of  the  grand  old 
Motherland — like  in  a  measure,  yet  varying,  as  are  the  countless 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  varieties  of  product,  and  the  diflhrenoes 
of  soil,  place,  and  people,  among  whom  the  pioneer  sons  of  Britiiii 
find  themselves  cast.  Our  colonising  i 
call  it  what  you  will,  has  become  ^ 
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estebliflhed  possession  of  our  race,  that  we  are  apt  to  undervalae  it, 
to  treat  it  as  too  much  a  thing  of  mere  commonplace,  to  at  times 
quite  inadequately  understand  its  real  significance  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  it. 

The  ordinary  humdrum  Briton,  immersed  in  the  worries  of  his 
daily  business,  is  apt  to  take,  possibly,  a  parochial  view  of  life,  and 
impatiently  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  even  are  Colonies  at 
all;  and  the  62;^ra-ordinary,  the  acute-minded,  feverishly  active 
Briton,  who  looks  on  a  Colony  only  as  a  new  market  for  his  wares, 
takes,  possibly,  a  too  one-sided,  restricted,  purely  mercantile,  and 
altogether  insufficient  view  of  Colonial  activity  and  progress ;  and  so 
it  is  that  such  an  Institute  as  this,  and  such  Britons  as  yourselves, 
fulfil  a  most  vital  and  important  national  and  patriotic  function,  in 
seeking  to  make  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  more  and  more 
interdependent,  and  better  understood  each  of  the  other.  You  know 
the  Goloinies.  You  have  borne  your  part  in  the  burden  and  heat,  the 
oark  and  care,  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  Colonial  career.  You  know 
what  expenditure  of  muscle  and  brain-power,  what  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort,  what  unflagging  resolve  and  unremitting  effort,  the 
building  up  of  Britain's  empire  beyond  the  seas  involves.  My  paper 
to-night  is  not,  therefore,  primarily  or  mainly  intended  for  you.  I 
would  fain  address  myself  to  those  of  my  brothers  here,  who 
perchance  know  little  and  possibly  care  less  about  our  Colonies.  I 
would  fain  rouse  the  interest  of  careful  fathers,  and  perhaps  careless 
sons,  who  may  possibly  harbour  an  odd  thought  now  and  then  as  to 
the  future  of  the  rising  generation,  and  I  would  like  to  show,  as  far  as 
my  humble  powers  permit,  what  splendid  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  patient  persevering  effort,  what  golden  prizes  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  deserving,  determined,  and  industrious  worker,  and 
what  conquests  are  to  be  won  by  the  brave-hearted  soldier-of- 
fbrtune  who  may  enlist,  say,  as  a  sapper  or  miner  in  the  ranks  of 
Britain's  Colonial  pioneers. 

To  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  personal  allusion,  coming  back 
after  thirty  years*  pioneer  work  in  New  Zealand,  India  and  Australia, 
nothing  is  so  surprising  and  so  sad,  as  this  prevalent  (seemingly  so, 
at  all  events,  to  my  cursory  examination),  this  apparently  prevalent 
bkuif  used  up,  worn-out,  cynical  attitude  towards  everything  which 
-is  onfande  the  regular  routine  of  one's  daily  experience.  The  average 
mwglittliTWfcn  I  meet  is  almost  brutally  frank  in  his  avowal 
Hr  li0  18  not  interested  in  Colonial  matters.  He  really 
ile  aboat  the  Colonies.  He  supposes  they  are  *'  very 
«r  jolly,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  cher  know," 
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but  honestly  he  cares  very  little  about  them.-  Certainly  this  attitadei 
disappointing  though  it  be,  is  better  than  the  almost  oSEmmdj 
patronising  and  complacently  paternal  one,  which  oerftain  tmy 
young  and  sundry  very  old  Britishers  occasionally  exhibit  Be 
the  reason  what  it  may,  I  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  stay-at- 
home  Britons  do  not  seem  very  often  to  have  an  adequate  ocmeeption 
of  what  our  Colonial  Empire  really  means,  and  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  its  wondrous  history  and  growth,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  an  altogether  unworthy  estimate  of  its  value,  its  veritable 
present,  and  its  magnificent  future.  In  illustration,  it  is  an 
actual  fact  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  Australia,  was  asked  in  my  hearing  recently  how  she 
had  managed  to  keep  up  her  English ! 

Possibly  some  fault  may  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Colonists  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that,  immersed  in  pressing  cares,  engrossed  by 
their  ceaseless  war  with  Nature  in  reclaiming  the  wilderness,  they 
have  suffered  themselves  at  times  to  get  out  of  sympathy,  out  c^ 
touch,  with  the  currents  of  thought,  the  varying  "  changes  and 
chances  "  of  politics,  or  social  problems  at  home.  Sometimes,  too, 
they  may  have  been  too  exacting,  too  unreasonable,  or  too  blunt. 
But  the  time  has  surely  come,  I  think,  when,  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  changes  in  ihe  political  and  social  order  that  seem 
threatening  all  around,  in  the  near  prospect  of  mighty  movements 
of  thought  and  action,  and  possibly  aggression,  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  eruptions  which  may  threaten  grave  danger  to 
the  most  cherished  traditions  and  tendencies  of  the  men  of  our  race — 
surely  it  behoves  us  all  to  draw  the  ties  of  kinship  tighter,  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  ready  to  meet  any  danger  that  may  assail ; 
as  one  undivided  people,  striving  to  weld  together  the  various 
elements  of  our  one  common  origin  and  racial  afiSnity,  into  a 
splendid  solidarity  that  will  defy  all  outside  attack  or  internal  mis- 
understanding, so  fulfilling  our  beneficent  destiny  as  leaders  and 
benefactors  of  the  whole  human  family.  Does  this  sound  too 
poetic  ?  Surely,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  petty,  no  ignoble  conception 
of  what  we  may  yet  become  as  a  united  people  ? 

Does  it  sound  too  transcendental,  too  ambitious  ?  First  hear,  then 
judge. 

One  of  the  great  blemishes  of  our  sordid  latter-day  life,  is  its 
ugly  utilitarianism.  We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  too  much  destitute  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  We  appeal  too  much  to  the  logic  of  figures 
and  results,  and  too  Uttle  to  the  imagination.  I  am  therefore  not 
concerned  much  to-night  with  figures  and  dry  statistics.    I  care  not 
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to  descant  on,  or  compute  by  number,  our  millions  of  flocks  and 
herds,  our  miles  of  railways,  our  countless  acres,  or  the  volimie  of 
our  exports  and  imports.  But  I  do  want  to  try  and  get  young 
Englishmen  to  realise  what  this  Colonial  Empire  of  ours  really  means 
— ^what  chances  it  has  for  honourable  and  profitable  careers,  and  what 
new  avenues  are  even  now  being  opened  for  brave  hearts  and  willing 
hands  to  build  up  at  least  comfortable  homes,  if  not  great  fortunes, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  building  up  this  Greater  Britain, 
which  is  yet  destined,  I  hope,  to  eclipse  the  good  old  Motherland 
in  high  renown  and  honourable  fieLme,  no  less  than  in  material 
prosperity  and  tangible  possessions. 

How  inadequate,  for  instance,  is  the  bare  idea  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  any  one  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  as  far  as  regards 
merely  its  physical  features.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  realised  by  many 
young  Australians  themselves,  that  in  the  one  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  taking  that  Colony  as  a  fia.ir  illustration,  climate  ranges 
from  the  tropic  to  the  almost  arctic — that  we  have  in  parts  a 
winter  like  Canada  and  a  summer  like  Jamaica  I    Yet  it  is  so. 

In  Eiandra,  for  instance,  a  mining  town  near  the  source  of  the 
Snowy  Biver,  on  the  mountainous  borderland  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  all  travelling  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  has  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  snow-shoes.  The  mail-man  who  carries  his  mail  over 
the  snow  has  to  use  these  aids.  The  inhabitants  regularly  organise 
snow-shoe  races,  and  the  whole  environment  for  a  considerable  time  of 
the  year  is  a  counterpart  of  what  may  be  experienced  in  the  North- 
West  of  Canada.  At  the  selfsame  time  the  sun  may  be  blazing 
down  with  torrid  strength  upon  the  western  plains  round  Bourke 
or  over  the  northern  plains  of  Queensland.  Rivers  and  streams  are 
licked  dry  before  his  fiery  breath.  Man  and  beast  may  be  dying 
of  thirst.  And  in  some  towns  water  has  been  even,  at  times,  dearer 
than  wine,  and  may  have  to  be  brought  from  great  distances,  at 
much  cost,  to  supply  domestic  wants.  Indeed,  a  whimsical  story 
illustrative  of  this,  is  told  of  what  we  call  a  new  chum  in  the 
very  early,  unsettled  frontier  times.  And  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
use  it  simply  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  my  subject. 

The  new  chum,  so  the  story  goes,  arrived  late  at  night,  after  a 
day  of  severe  travel  in  the  blazing  sun,  at  a  small  bush  township  in 
the  western  plains,  where  manners  were  rough  and  accommodation 
worse.  His  fancy  had  been  revelling  in  the  anticipated  delights  of 
a  cool  refreshing  bath,  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  locality 
was  suffering  from  a  water  famine.    There  was  short  allowance 
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both  for  glass  and  basin,  and  our  newcomer  had  to  go  onre&eshed 
to  bed.  One  large  water-butt  under  the  landlord's  window  con- 
tained the  whole  supply  for  the  use  of  the  bush  hands,  and  this  had 
been  recently  filled  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  the  water  having 
been  brought  from  many  miles'  distance.  The  heat  was  unbearable. 
Our  hero  tossed  and  tumbled  on  his  sleepless  bed.  Visions  of  a 
cool  immersion  in  the  water-butt  danced  before  his  fevered  sight ; 
and  at  length,  unable  longer  to  resist  the  inclination,  he  stole 
softly  outside.  All  was  hushed  and  still.  So,  stealthily  and 
silently  as  an  eel,  he  insinuated  his  body  into  the  water-butt,  and 
at  length  fairly  revelled  in  the  delicious  sensations  of  the  long- 
wished-for  bath.  Growing  forgetful  or  incautious,  he  began  to 
splash  about,  when  suddenly  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel  the  inflamed 
and  infuriated  visage  of  the  landlord  projected  itself.  The  young 
fellow  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  with  a  readiness  that 
did  him  infinite  credit,  he  cut  short  the  threatened  torrent  of 
invective,  by  placing  his  dexter  finger  gently  alongside  his  nose,  and 
as  he  shook  the  water  from  his  dripping  locks  he  whisperingly  en- 
joined the  astonished  landlord  not  to  make  a  fuss— that  no  one  need 
know  a  word  about  it,  and  that  he  had  been  careful  not  to  use  soap. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  landlord 
and  the  new  chum  there  and  then  entered  into  a  base  conspiracy  of 
silence,  and  but  for  a  betrayal  by  the  new  chum  many  years  after- 
wards, no  one  would  have  been  any  the  wiser. 

Again,  in  certain  regions  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Queensland, 
we  have  a  rainfall  and  conditions  of  vegetation  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Ceylon.  On  our  northern  rivers  in  New  South  Wales, 
we  have  cane-brakes  as  moist  and  luxuriant  as  those  of  Jamaica, 
and  maize  fields  as  fertile  as  any  in  America.  We  have  floods,  I 
regret  to  say,  as  sudden  and  strong  as  those  of  Lower  Bengal,  and 
forests  as  rank  and  thick  as  those  of  Brazil.  In  the  west  lands  of 
the  same  Colony,  it  is  now  becoming  a  common  sight  to  see  a  long 
kafila  or  file  of  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  wool  or  other  merchandise, 
much  as  you  would  see  in  Sind  or  the  Punjab.  In  Tasmania  you 
may  find  good  Assam  hybrid  tea-plants  growing  side  by  side  with 
barley,  maize,  or  potatoes.  In  New  Zealand  you  have  every  variety 
of  clime  and  condition,  from  the  giant  glaciers  of  Mount  Cook,  the 
rolling  prairie  lands  of  Otago  and  Canterbury,  where  farming  is 
practised  with  a  skill  and  success  not  excelled  even  in  the  Lothians, 
to  the  dense  forest  lands  and  rank  luxuriance  of  Taranaki  and 
Wanganui,  where  from  80  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  oats  and 
wheat,  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  yield.    Still  further  north,  in 
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the  Auckland  district,  fruits  and  other  products  of  the  sub-tropics 
can  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Now,  this  extraordinary  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  this 
enormous  area  of  magnificent  land,  suitable  for  the  very  best  exercise 
of  Anglo-Saxon  energy  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is 
something  that  powerfully  affects  the  imagination,  when  one  begins 
to  intelligently  consider  it.  But  there  are  other  points  which  not 
less  powerfully  influence  the  mind,  when  pondered  and  understood, 
as  they  should  be,  in  the  light  of  experience.  To  rightly  understand 
the  present  condition  of  Australian  industry  and  development,  it  is 
valuable  to  glance  at  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has  passed, 
and  the  formative  influences  that  have  been  at  work  to  bring  things 
to  their  present  stage.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  briefly  at  these. 
And  of  course  it  can  be  only  done  by  way  of  the  briefest  summary 


The  first  stage  of  settlement  saw  small  villages  being  timidly 
established  on  the  seaboard,  and  from  these,  exploring  parties,  in 
much  fear  and  trembling,  gradually  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior  country.  For  a  time  all  supplies  were  drawn  from  foreign 
sources.  Then  camo  the  time  when  the  infant  Colonies  began  to  be 
in  a  measure  self-supporting.  In  one  or  two  mstances,  at  least,  the 
settlement  was  purely  dependent  on  fisheries  and  the  then  thriving 
whaling  industry.  In  this  hardy  and  profitable  pursuit,  whole  fleets 
of  vessels  were  employed.  And  it  seems  strange  that  this  year  of 
grace  1894,  after  a  lapse  of  well-nigh  half  a  century,  is  again  seeing 
a  revival  of  this  old  industry,  which  promises  to  be  as  profitable  now 
as  ever  it  was. 

Cultivation  rapidly  spread,  in  isolated  areas,  here  and  there,  for 
the  most  part  near  the  settlements ;  but  with  the  advent  of  sheep, 
pastoral  occupation  completely  took  the  lead,  and  in  search  of  new 
grazing  grounds,  exploration  thoroughly  set  in.  New  lands  every- 
where were  taken  up.  Agriculture  became  comparatively  neglected, 
and  Australia  practically  became  a  land  of  herdsmen,  shepherds, 
fiockowners,  and  the  natural  aUies  and  dependents  of  these.  Flocks 
and  herds  mightily  increased.  Multitudes  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
roamed  over  hill  and  dale,  consolidating  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
making  it  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  Without  this  long  preparation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agriculture  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible. 

But  NOW  THE  QBEAT  AgRICULTXJBAL  StAGE  HAS  BEEN  BEACHED. 

Everywhere    the  great  pastoral  tracts  are  being  invaded  by  the 
selector  and  the  husbandman.     Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
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acres,  formerly  sacred  to  the  ubiquitous  merino,  are  now  waving  lush 
and  thick  with  ripening  grain.  The  rich  coast-lands  as  well  are 
being  broken  up,  and  maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  bananas,  cocoa 
palms,  mangoe-trees,  lucerne,  and  other  sub-tropical  plants  and  crops, 
are  replacing  the  dense  forests  of  cedar  and  tangled  wildernesses  of 
scrub,  that  formerly  clothed  these  fertile  slopes  and  valleys. 

FoREBTBY  has  becomc  a  well-recognised  department  of  the  State 
in  most  of  the  Colonies.  Though  checked  for  the  moment  in  the 
parent  Colony,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  enlightened 
policy  of  our  veteran  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  organising  the 
State  Forestry  Department  will  quickly  be  reverted  to ;  and  already 
millions  of  olive-trees,  cedars,  catalpas,  cork  oaks,  mulberry,  and 
many  other  forest  trees  of  great  economic  value  have  been  planted 
at  innumerable  points,  and  are  thriving  splendidly.  The  great  red 
gum  forests  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  basin,  the  magnificent 
cedar  lands  of  the  northern  coast,  the  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  and 
other  hard  woods  of  the  interior  uplands  are  being  conserved  on 
the  best  scientific  methods ;  and  in  these,  with  the  jarrah  and  other 
hardwood  forests  of  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  the  Colonies 
have  an  asset  alone,  which  would  more  than  pay  twice  over,  the 
whole  national  debt  of  Australasia.  Be  it  remembered,  these  vast 
reserves  of  valuable  timbers  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State ; 
and  in  the  survey  of  our  national  debtor  and  creditor  account 
while  with  pardonable  pride  we  may  compute  the  value  of  our 
railways,  harbours,  and  other  public  works,  I  have  failed  to  notice 
that  these  magnificent  natural  sources  of  readily  realisable  wealth, 
are  ever  noted  as  an  asset  at  all. 

The  Agkicultubal  Conquest  is  still  rapidly  proceeding.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  the  Victorian  Minister  of  Lands,  who  has  lately  been 
through  New  Zealand,  noting  the  recent  land  resumption  and  de- 
velopment there,  stated  in  a  recent  speech  that  *'  in  five  months 
140,000  souls  have  been  put  on  the  land,  and  only  fifty  allotments 
have  been  abandoned  out  of  all  those  that  were  applied  for."  In 
Victoria,  the  mallee  and  pine  scrublands  have  been  pierced  or  are 
being  pierced  with  railways.  These  lands,  which  were  thought  to 
be  worthless,  have  been  and  are  being  reclaimed,  and  wheat  is 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  worthless  scrub.  In  Gippsland  the  culti- 
vated area  is  largely  extending.  The  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa),  the 
flax  {Linum)f  and  other  fibre-producing  plants,  even  jute  and  China 
grass,  are  being  cultivated,  and  recent  reports  show  that  areas  up  to 
forty-five  acres  on  a  single  farm  are  being  sown.  One  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  good,  reliable  seed ;  but  here  Government  is  stepping 
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in,  and  is  supplying  good  seed  to  all  who  desire  to  make  proper 
experiments. 

In  the  Mother-Colony,  the  Hawkesbury  Agrioultoral  College, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Principal  J.  L.  Thompson,  one  of  the 
best  practical  all-round  farmers  who  ever  left  Scotland,  is  turning 
out  every  year  fresh  batches  of  well-trained  agricultural  students, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  latest  theory  and  best  practice  of 
modem  DEurming.  Valuable  experiments  in  new  crops  and  products, 
implements,  industrial  processes  of  all  sorts  as  applied  to  practical 
agriculture,  manures,  breeding  and  improvement  of  stock,  and  all 
the  allied  branches  of  the  great  industrial  development  of  the  land, 
are  being  zealously  and  ceaselessly  conducted  by  qualified  experts, 
with  the  aid  of  the  eager,  observant  students.  This  practical  teaching 
of  fftrming,  is  being  ably  supplemented  by  an  admirable  system  of 
sound  technical  education  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  inception 
and  groundwork  of  which  I  was  myself  privileged  to  assist,  when  I 
was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  all  hands  there  is  a  wonderful  awakening,  a  revived  activity, 
and  with  the  near  prospect  of  the  throwing  open  of  our  great 
Central  Division  to  the  farmer,  a  still  further  expansion  of  the 
great  agricultural  industry  may  speedily  be  looked  for.  The  pas- 
toral leases  of  this  great  central  territory  expire  very  shortly,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  least  half  that  great  area  of 
magnificent  country  will  be  handed  over  to  the  ploughman,  instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  being  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  shepherd. 

Indeed,  to  more  clearly  mark  the  silent  revolution  which  is  rapidly 
taking  place,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Sydney 
Mailf  one  of  the  best  of  our  many  first-class  Australian  weeklies. 

Daring  several  years  past  (says  the  Mail)  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  farmers  from  Tasmania  and  Victoria  into  this  Colony,  where 
they  found  their  advantage,  not  in  Protection,  but  in  the  better  yields  and 
cheaper  land  of  New  South  Wales.  In  a  measure  which  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  good  deal  overlooked,  the  present  larger  area  under  crop  is  due  to 
the  influx  of  these  settlers  rather  than  to  recent  tariff  changes,  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  adversaries  to  Free  Trade.  It  is  likely  that  before 
long  we  shall  witness  another  migration  of  farmers.  The  agent  of  a 
number  of  South  Australian  agriculturists  has  been  visiting  Junee, 
and  it  is  understood  that  his  report  upon  that  district  as  the  place  for 
iatending  settlers  is  very  favourable.  Events  many  years  ago  sent  to 
this  Colony  a  number  of  German  Ceurmers  who  had  first  made  a  settle- 
ment in  South  Australia,  but  since  then  we  have  had  no  movement  of 
poptdation  firom  the  Province,  except  at  Broken  Hill.  In  view  of  the 
better  yields  here,  it  may  well  be  that  not  a  few  farmers  of  South 
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AuBtralia  would  willingly  exchange  their  domicile.  Indeed,  in  the  wheat- 
growing  belt  of  this  Colony  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  tenants,  bat  to  find 
available  land.  The  change  which  is  taking  place  in  Biverina,  as  well  as 
more  northerly  into  the  Central  Division,  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  angnrs 
well  for  the  Colony.  It  is  not  that  the  land  heretofore  held  in  great 
sqnattages  has  been  eaten  out,  or  has  failed  to  support  sheep,  but  it  is 
foimd  that  the  best  of  this  country  is  adapted  for  agriculture,  which  is 
more  remunerative  than  stock.  Accordingly,  great  areas  have  been  given 
up  by  the  pastoraliets  for  whea«-growing,  on  such  terms  as  make  the 
owner  and  the  tenant  sharers  in  failure  or  success.  [I  pray  yoa  note 
that  sentence.  It  is  pregnant  with  meaning.]  When  we  give  attention 
to  our  own  mallee  country  in  South-western  Biverina,  as  has  been  done  in 
Victoria  to  the  north-west,  the  transformation  of  Biverina  will  have  ad« 
vanced  a  large  stage. 

In  f&ci,  all  over  the  Colonies  Australians  are  learning  the  healthy 
truth,  that  cramming  the  people  into  a  few  congested  townB»  to 
compete  for  the  miserable  wage  yielded  by  a  system  of  coddled, 
spoon-fed  industries,  is  not  the  way  to  build  up  a  great  self-reliant 
nation,  bat  that  the  true  secret  of  prosperity  lies  in  a  wise  adapta- 
tion of  man's  industry,  under  the  freest  possible  conditions,  to  the 
right  use  of  the  land.  This  is  a  momentous  fact.  The  lesson  has 
been  dearly  learned  ;  but  the  stage  of  true  settlement  on,  and  occu- 
pation of,  the  land  is  now  being  realised.  Henceforward,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  brighter  promise  and  a  better-ordered  growth,  attends  the 
path  of  Australia's  steady  progress. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  wondrous  expansion  of 
farming  enterprise,  this  throwing  ofif  of  restrictive  shackles,  the  keen 
observer  may  note  a  great  increase  of  what  I  might  call  family  or 
COTTAGE  SETTLEMENT.  Much  of  the  whcat  lands  are  taken  up  in 
large  areas  by  fairly  wealthy  capitalists ;  but  there  is  a  wonderful 
activity  being  also  displayed  in  all  sorts  of  minor  industries. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  and  flourishing  is  the  wine 
industry,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate ;  but  orange-groves 
and  fruit  orchards  are  rapidly  extending  round  every  centre  of  popu- 
lation. Beekeeping,  poultry-raising,  market-gardening,  horticulture, 
silk-farming,  and  similar  industries,  are  yearly  giving  fresh  avenues 
of  profitable  employment  to  increasing  numbers  of  our  humbler 
settlers.  Even  perfume  factories,  distilleries  for  eucalyptus  and 
other  oils,  production  of  olive  oil,  jam  factories,  corn-flour 
factories,  fruit  drying  and  preserving,  and  many  other  industries 
for  the  profitable  marketing  of  our  numberless  vegetable  products, 
are  maldng  a  healthy  natural  growth,  and  are  springing  up  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 
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The  recent  discovery,  too,  of  Abtesian  water  in  the  West  has 
completely  revolationised  men's  ideas  as  to  the  character  and  value 
of  the  vast  interior.  Indeed,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  a  territory 
probably  as  great  as  Matabeleland  has,  without  strife  or  bloodshed, 
been  added  to  the  Empire  by  the  silent  searchings  of  the  diamond 
drill.  It  has  been  found  that  an  enormous  territory,  hitherto  sup- 
posed by  popular  opinion  to  be  a  parched,  arid,  drought-desolated 
region,  lies,  in  fact,  over  a  great  cretaceous  basin,  and  at  various 
depths  a  veritable  subterranean  sea  has  been  tapped,  and  the  life- 
giving  element  has  been  liberated,  to  diffuse  wealth  and  happiness  and 
untold  benefits,  both  to  man  and  beast.  The  discharge  from  some 
of  these  Artesian  bores  (and  they  are  being  put  down  plentifully, 
both  by  private  enterprise  and  by  Government)  assumes  proportions 
which  seem  almost  fabulous  and  incredible.  In  one,  a  Queensland 
property,  there  is  a  discharge  of  over  8,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
nearly  one-twelfth  the  daily  supply  of  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine. 
From  another  one,  there  is  now,  according  to  a  statement  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Boultbee,  chief  officer  in  charge,  of  this  branch  of  the 
mines  department,  what  might  be  almost  called  a  regular  river 
running  already  traceable  for  nearly  100  miles,  and  at  the  site  of 
the  bore  itself  it  is  running  rapidly  many  feet  in  width  and  of  con- 
siderable depth  comparatively.  From  others,  splendid  lagoons  and 
inland  lakes  have  been  formed.  The  supply  is  now  being  better  kept 
under  control.  Verdure  is  springing  up  ;  irrigation  colonies  are  being 
projected ;  already  surveys  have  been  made,  and  irrigating  channels 
are  being  constructed.  The  Government  are  calling  for  tenders  for 
farming  out  the  various  stations.  Private  owners  are  laying  down 
large  areas  of  English  and  other  grasses.  The  value  of  the  Western 
lands  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  has  augmented  enor- 
mously, and  the  prospects  of  settlement  and  increased  production 
are  beyond  expression. 

The  significance  of  this  new  feature  is  even  yet  but  faintly 
understood  by  the  colonists  themselves ;  but  it  simply  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  soil  is  rich  beyond  description.  The  sun  is 
a  source  of  energy  which  only  one  accustomed  to  tropical  farm-  . 
ing,  can  fairly  understand  or  adequately  appreciate  ;  and  with  the 
happy  union  of  sun,  soil,  water,  and  human  industry,  the  results 
in  productiveness  and  wealth  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  even  the  most  cold-blooded  calculator  amongst  our 
critics. 

Of  lands  of  this  character  there  are,  I  venture  to  say,  on  what  I 
consider  a  moderate  computation,  at  least  80,000,000  acres  yet 
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unalienated,  eminently  suitable,  and  now  open  to  the  operations  of 
the  small  settler. 

The  Legislature  (I  speak  now  of  New  South  Wales  only)  cannot 
long  withstand  the  growing  demand  for  the  simplification  of  our 
land  laws.  Land  reform  is  within  measurable  grasp.  A  simplei 
easy,  and  equitable  land-tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  liuid» 
by  which  a  certain  reasonable  proportion  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  land  values  will  be  taken  by  the  State,  for  the  general  behoof 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  a  certainty  in  the  near  future.  A  classifi- 
cation of  land  according  to  value,  suitability  for  pasturage  or  tillage, 
accessibility,  &c.,  will  be  made.  Seasonable  fixity  of  tenure,  both 
to  squatter  and  selector,  will  be  given.  Areas  in  advance  of  prob- 
able  requirements  will  be  surveyed,  and  made  easily  procurable. 
Our  costly,  cumbrous,  and  wretched  system  of  centralisation  and 
red-tape  will  give  place  to  a  wisely  ordered  system  of  local  self- 
government  ;  indeed,  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  main  provisions 
of  such  a  measure  already,  and  the  intending  settler  will,  without 
undue  cost  or  trouble,  be  able  to  select  the  theatre  of  his  future 
life's  industry,  without  the  initial  outlay  and  vexatious  delays  which 
at  present  do  so  much  to  restrict  settlement  and  handicap  honest 
industry,  while  at  the  same  time  playing  into  the  hands  of 
schemers,  tricksters,  unscrupulous  land-grabbers  and  blackmailers. 
But  these  are  contentious  topics,  and  of  course  I  am  only  expressing 
my  own  individual  opinions. 

The  points  that  are  indisputable,  and  that  I  want  to  impress  on 
your  minds,  are  these  :— 

That  the  area  of  our  lands  fit  for  productive  occupation  has  been 
immensely  enlarged ; 

That  agricultural  settlement  is  everywhere  rapidly  increasing ; 

That  cottage  industries  and  petite  culture  are  increasing  in  a  like 
ratio;  and 

That  Australia  is  rapidly  entering  on  a  period  of  greatly  aug- 
mented productiveness,  of  accelerated  industry,  of  a  rapid  expansion 
of  her  export  trade,  and  of  increased  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
opportunities  for  promising  investment  of  either  capital  or  labour, 
are  such  as  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  land  with  which  I  have 
any  acquaintance;  and  the  best  proof  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  colonists  themselves  are  backing  this,  what  you  may 
consider  too  sanguine  outlook,  by  their  vigorous  prosecution  of  new 
enterprises,  no  less  than  by  their  plucky  fortitude  in  bearing  re- 
verses which,  I  believe,  are  only  temporary,  and  which  have  been 
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in  great  measure  prodaoed  by  causes  quite  beyond  the  immediate 
control  of  the  colonists  themselves. 

It  IB  needless  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  and  to  such  an  audience, 
to  make  the  obvious  qualification  that  no  royal  road  to  wealth  or 
success  exists  in  the  Colonies,  as  anywhere  else.  Only  by  patient 
industry  and  plodding  perseverance  can  success  be  gained.  We  want 
the  right  stamp  of  Britain's  sons  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  We 
want  no  wastrels  or  ne'er-do-weels,  no  **  gangrel  bodies,"  somers, 
and  loafers.  We  have  enow  of  these,  Ood  wot,  already.  But  for 
the  active,  willing,  industrious,  hopeful,  and  self-reliant  settler,  we 
have  a  land  of  promise  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

We  want  nothing,  and  we  hope  nothing,  from  the  ready  critics  of 
the  mosquito  and  gadfly  order.  We  have  enough  of  these,  too,  of 
our  own.  Destructive  criticism  is  so  easy,  and  so  babben.  Con- 
structive, helpful  criticism  is  so  helpful,  yet  so  bcabce.  To  our 
honest  critics  we  can  only  say,  *'  Come  over  and  help  us  ;  search  us, 
and  find  us  out ;  know  us  better.  Study  us  closer,  and,  if  possible, 
with  a  kindlier  spirit.  Look  for  virtues  and  signs  of  coming  great- 
ness, AS  WELL  AS  for  defccts  and  blemishes.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
we  will  be  all  the  better  for  such  criticism,  and  possibly — I  say 
*  possibly,'  for  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  a  self-constituted  censor — 
possibly  the  exercise  may  enlarge  the  vision  and  elevate  the  thought, 
even  of  a  financial  critic." 

Now,  so  far,  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  re\dew  of  what  is  being 
done  in  regard  to  one  great  channel  of  industry  alone — the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  pregnancy  of  this,  however,  from  your  home 
point  of  view,  may  be  emphasised  by  the  bald  repetition  of  what 
I  saw  stated  in  one  of  your  leading  journals  the  other  day. 
Speaking  of  England,  I  find  it  stated  thus  : — 

The  Agricultural  Be  turns  for  1893  show  in  a  striking  manner  the 
growing  dependence  of  this  country  [England]  upon  foreign  sources  of 
food- supply.  We  now  import,  for  example,  to  say  nothing  of  com  and 
live  and  dead  meat,  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  dairy  produce 
which  came  from  abroad  twenty  years  ago.  Our  present  annusJ  payment 
to  the  foreigner  for  cereal  products  is  about  £60,000,000,  and  for  animal 
food,  in  one  shape  or  another,  about  £3,000,000  less ;  or  a  total  of  about 
£117,000,000. 

The  allusion  to  dairy  produce  brings  me  to  note  what  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  new  era  of  industrial  development 
which  is  now  beginning  in  Australia.  I  refer  to  the  increased 
amplication  and  extension  of  the  co-opebative  principle. 
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It  is  this  which,  in  the  main,  has  made  the  batter  and  cheese- 
making  enterprise  such  a  rapid  success,  and  has  also  made  the 
frozen  mutton  trade  in  New  Zealand  what  it  is.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  is  being  done  I  may  cite  a  fairly  typical  case.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Berrima  District  Gold  Climate  Farm  iGnd 
Dairy  Company  a  few  days  ago  (this  refers  to  February),  the  report 
showed  that  during  the  previous  six  months  the  sales  had  amounted 
to  j^84,864,  representing  consignments  of  12,665  kegs  of  butter,  an 
increase  of  1,216  kegs  on  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  The 
profits  enabled  the  company  to  pay  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  a 
bonus  of  3s.  per  share,  a  bonus  to  the  consignors  of  \  per  cent,  of 
the  produce  sent  for  sale,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of  £A39 
to  the  next  half-year. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
of  Australia  that  the  same  satisfactory  results  may  follow  co-opera- 
tion if  applied  to  other  commodities  than  dairy  products.  Wherever 
intelligent  co-operation  has  been  practised,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  with  full  use  of  modem  methods  and  appliances,  and  backed 
up  by  sufficient  capital  and  good  direction,  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  better  than  individual  enterprise  under  similar  conditions. 
Take  as  a  typical  instance  the  great  Sugar  Company  of  Sydney, 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  remunerative  undertakings  in  the 
Empire.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  fiactories  or  co-operative 
flour-mills,  the  farmers  raise  the  raw  product,  and  the  company's 
mills  do  the  rest.  Our  flourishing  soap  and  candle  works  and  wool- 
washing  establishments  work  on  much  the  same  lines. 

It  would  be  the  same  with  bacon  and  cheese  production.  It  would 
be  the  same  with  indigo  and  tea  and  cofl^ee,  with  rape,  mustard, 
gingelly  and  linseed  oil,  and  many  other  industrial  undertakings. 
Indeed  I  have  been  preaching  this  gospel  for  years.  Let  ttie 
farmers  combine  to  support  a  central  mill,  each  guaranteeing  a 
certain  minimum  supply  of  the  raw  material,  at  predetermined 
rates,  and  the  co-operative  district  mill  would  do  the  rest.  The 
circle  of  producers,  or  a  combination  of  circles,  would  have  their  own 
agency  for  sale,  shipping,  insurance,  &c. ;  and,  indeed,  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Agencies  after  this  system  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  in  every  large  town  in  New  Zealand,  are 
already  earning  large  dividends  and  securing  splendid  returns  to 
their  shareholders.  It  is  this  principle,  also,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  many  of  our  best  flour-mills.  In  New  Zealand  the  same  prin- 
ciple keeps  the  rope  and  twine  works  busy  and  profitable.  The 
farmers  cultivate  and  deliver  to  the  mills  the  raw  flax,  and  the 
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millowners  then  work  it  up  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  trade.  The 
principle  is  extending  to  woollen  and  other  manufactories. 

I  have  yet  to  chronicle  another  important  departure  from  the 
somewhat  patriarchal  lines  on  which  Australian  enterprise  had 
hitherto  been  conducted.  I  refer  to  the  movement  which  has  for 
its  central  motor  the  division  of  laboub.  This  is  being  applied, 
on  eminently  practical  lines,  all  over  the  Colonies,  to  every  branch  of 
our  everyday  industries.  And  just  here  let  me  ask  you  to  observe 
yet  anottier  notable  feature  of  this  recent  revival  of  industry,  namely, 
the  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  which  are  now  the  leading  characteris- 
tics, as  opposed  to  the  former  crude  and  wasteful  methods ;  and 
this  not  in  opposition  to,  but  as  the  complement  and  auxiliary  of, 
the  larger  co-operative  movement. 

For  instance,  there  are  now  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  keen,  care- 
ful, enterprising  men  who  have  put  their  modest  capital  into  a  port- 
able engine  and  complete  modem  plant  for  some  form  of  ordinary 
colonial  industry,  such  as  a  ploughing  plant,  a  threshing  plant,  a  tree- 
felling  plant,  a  portable  sawmill,  or  an  engine  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  a  sheep-shearing  plant,  and  so  on.  From  farm  to  farm, 
from  station  to  station,  the  engine  performs  its  circuit.  It  travels 
by  night,  and  works  with  ceaseless  energy  by  day.  Time,  labour, 
expense  are  minimised ;  and  the  farmers  of  Australia  are  in  this  re- 
spect no  whit  behind  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  of  their 
congeners  either  in  America,  the  Old  Country,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
else  where  agricultural  enterprise  is  most  in  evidence. 

Applications  for  concessions  of  land  to  grow  and  manufacture 
tobacco,  aloe  fibre,  jute,  rice,  oil-seeds,  even  cardamoms,  cloves, 
vanilla,  and  other  sub-tropical  products,  dyes,  drugs,  fibres,  &c., 
are  even  now  before  our  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  mostly  all 
the  Colonies ;  and  before  a  few  short  years  are  over  we  will  be 
competing,  and  I  believe  successfully  competing,  in  all  these  and 
numerous  other  products  with  our  brethren  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

In  FRUIT-GROWING  the  idea  is  now  gaining  ground  that  the  grower 
will  do  well  to  send  his  fruits  to  a  central  dep6t,  where  the  work  of 
grading,  sorting,  packing,  and  marketing  generally  will  be  per- 
formed by  experts ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  near  Sydney,  I 
know  this  is  now  being  inaugurated. 

Our  splendid  irrigation  Colonies— all  honour  to  the  American 
energy  that  started  them  I — have  now  fairly  passed  the  initial  and 
experimental  stage,  and  Australian  raisins,  currants,  figs,  prunes, 
dried  apples  and  apricots,  wines,  brandies,  and  so  on,  will  soon  be 
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as  well  known  in  the  central  markets  of  the  world  as  those  firom 
Califomia,  Spain,  or  the  Levant. 

Now,  so  £Bkr  I  have  mainly  spoken  of  one  great  branch  of  oar  colo- 
nial industrial  activity,  Agriculture.  But  in  our  staple  industry,  thb 
Wool  Tbade,  the  same  revival  is  being  exhibited.  Our  pastoralists 
are  alert  to  seize  every  fresh  opportunity  of  improving  their  breeds. 
New  fodder-plants  are  being  made  the  subjects  of  constant  experi- 
ment. Pastures  are  year  by  year  becoming  richer  and  more  diverse. 
Fencing,  clearing,  dam -making,  well-sinking,  and  all  the  other 
operations  which  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  national  estate 
are  in  constant  progress,  and  the  grazing  industry  was  never  before 
carried  on  with  such  efficiency  and  economy  as  now.  Many  of  our 
most  far-seeing  squatters  are  busy  raising  large-framed  crossbreds, 
to  compete  with  New  Zealand  for  a  share  of  the  dead-meat  markets 
of  Europe  and  the  East. 

It  is  the  same  with  another  of  our  great  sources  of  national  wealth, 
and  one  which,  to  my  mind,  ranks  almost  equal  in  importance  with 
either  pastoral  or  purely  agricultural  pursuits.  I  mean  our  Minino 
Industry.  The  developments  and  improvements  here  are  simply 
marvellous. 

I  have  in  my  mind  one  typical  mining  township  in  the  electorate 
of  New  England,  a  district  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting in  Parliament  for  the  last  nine  years.  Let  it  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  scores  of  other  mining  centres  in  Australia.  When  I  knew 
Hillgrove  first,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  was  only  one 
slab  hut  on  the  brink  of  the  gorge.  There  was  one  antimony  and  gold 
mine,  being  worked  in  a  primitive,  haphazard,  wasteful  fashion. 
The  rich  veins  only  were  worked.  The  ore  was  roasted  on  open 
bonfires  of  green  wood  on  the  bare  hillside,  and  all  the  antimony  was 
dissipated  in  fumes.  The  battery  was  of  the  most  primitive  type, 
and  there  was  enough  gold  lost  in  the  tailings  to  make  handsome 
dividends  for  shareholders  under  modem  management.  Now,  there 
is  a  busy  town  of  some  8,000  inhabitants  ;  over  400  head  of  stappers 
beat  their  noisy  rhythm  incessantly  day  and  night.  The  antimonial 
ores  are  treated  in  furnaces  of  the  most  approved  modem  pattern. 
The  water  power  of  the  district  is  about  to  be  utilised  to  furnish 
electric  force.  Substantial  public  buildings  stud  the  slopes.  A  fine 
hospital,  a  commodious  public  school,  several  churches,  a  pubUc 
park,  and,  indeed,  every  adjunct  of  a  thriving  modern  town,  are  to 
be  found  in  active  use  and  operation.  The  tailings  of  the  olden 
time,  on  many  such  gold-fields,  are  now  being  treated  by  the  cyanide 
or  other  recent  processes,  and  are  yielding  up  treasures  equal  almost 
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to  what  the  mmes  fomiBhed  m  the  palmy  days  of  their  early  richness. 
Ahready  we  hear  of  fresh  fields  being  opened  South  of  Sydney.  The 
rich  deep  deposits  of  Hill  End  have  been  rediscovered.  The  great 
Coban  Mine  is  at  the  present  moment  being  reopened  under  better 
management  and  better  prospects  than  ever.  Reports  from  West 
Australia  continue  to  speak  of  phenomena  riches. 

And  so  it  is  all  over  Australia.  A  new  spirit  of  keen  activity  is 
abroad.  Fresh  fields  are  being  opened,  not  in  the  old-fashioned 
reckless  and  wasteful  way,  but  on  sound  business  principles,  with  an 
intelligent  application  of  each  successive  economic  or  scientific 
discovery,  and  mining  is  more  and  more  being  practised  as  a 
r^fularly  organised  and  well-understood  business,  by  qualified 
experts;  and  with  the  early  passage  into  law  of  the  Mining  on 
Private  Property  Bill,  which  has  already  passed  the  popular 
Chamber,  we  may  confidently  reckon  on  such  a  renaissance  of 
mining  development  as  will  rival  the  famous  historic  glories  of  the 
golden  days  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo. 

But  not  in  the  precious  metals  alone  is  this  revival  to  be  noted. 
It  obtains  all  along  the  line  in  every  branch  of  mineral  wealth. 
There  has,  for  instance,  been  recently  discovered  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Tasmania  a  veritable  mountain  of  practically  pure  oxide  of 
iron,  with  coal  and  limestone  close  by.  The  scientific  opinion  of 
our  best-qualified  experts  as  to  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
deposit  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  William  Dixon,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  writing  from  the  Technical  College, 
Sydney,  testifies  that  the  '*  ore  contains  99  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  ; 
so  that  the  ore  would  only  require  to  supply  1  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts of  its  contents  to  flux  the  impurities  it  contains."  The 
deposits  contain,  according  to  the  same  authority,  upwards  of  *'  99 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron"  and  upwards  of  "69  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron."  "  These  are  wonderfully  fine  ores,  and  neither  con- 
tain any  alumina.  There  is  no  chrome  iron  present,  and  the  ores 
were  both  quite  dry." 

In  a  report  by  a  well-known  expert  and  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  we  are  told  that : — 

The  quantity  of  the  ore  is  incalculable.  No  specific  data  as  to  extent  or 
quantity  exist ;  yet  the  general  appearance  convinces  me  that  one  of  the 
most  extensive  deposits  of  the  finest  ore  exists,  and  in  easily  accessible 
positions  for  transmission  by  rail  or  by  sea.  All  that  one  is  warranted  in 
saying  is,  that  a  prolific  zone  of  rich  iron  ore  exists  that  extends  over 
several  xniles  of  country,  in  parts  easily  accessible,  and  in  a  condition  that 
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will  permit  of  its  being  mined  at  a  very  low  cost—at  less  money  than  any 
other  deposit  yet  discovered  in  Australia. 

These  deposits  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  harbonr  where  the  largest 
class  of  intercolonial  steamers  can  enter,  and  to  this  harbour  the  Govern- 
ment line  of  railway  is  being  completed. 

Contiguous  to  some  of  the  outcrops  are  extensive  deposits  of  excellent 
limestone. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  ore  was  obviously  exceptionally  fine,  and  its 
similarity  to  the  E.  L.  Monckton  ironstone  of  Algeria,  now  so  very  largely 
exported  to  America  for  steel-making  purposes,  is  striking.  It  is  superior 
to  the  iron  mined  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  of  Spain,  whence  millions 
of  tons  are  annually  sent  to  Britain  and  Northern  Europe. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  iron  from  such  a  pure  stone  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Experiments  have  already  been  made  by  the  Parke  and  Lacy  Co. 
of  Sydney,  chronicled  in  the  Atistralian  Mining  Standard  of  July 
20, 1891,  in  which,  **  employing  an  ordinary  blast  furnacey  first-class 
castings  were  produced." 

The  report  states  that — 

The  experiment  was  conducted  at  HaUiday's  Engine  Works,  30  Erskina 
Street,  Sydney,  by  Mr.  W.  Brazenall,  who  holds  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  London  Exhibition,  1889.  Mr.  Brazenall 
informs  us  that  he  charged  an  ordinary  foundry  furnace  with  J  cwt.  of 
the  Tasmanian  iron  ore  and  about  14  lb.  of  limestone,  and  ran  the  iron 
smelted  into  pigs.  He  afterwards  made  castings  of  various  descriptions 
from  the  pigs  thus  produced,  and  had  a  cast  mandrel  put  into  the  lathe, 
to  show  that  the  iron  was  not  too  hard  for  machining.  The  iron  proved 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  of  exceedingly  fine  and  close  grain,  and  very 
tough.  In  addition  to  the  cast  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  puddle -bar  iron 
was  secured,  owing  to  the  furnace  not  being  entirely  adapted  for  producing 
cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron  has  been  worked  up  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Mr.  Brazenall,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  Mr.  HaUiday,  both  speak  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  ore. 

I  have  myself  seen  the  ore  and  the  castings,  and  can  fully 
corroborate  all  that  is  here  expressed. 

As  if  these  riches  were  not  enough,  there  has  recently  been 
made  the,  in  some  respects,  most  momentous  discovery  of  the 
century,  so  far  as  regards  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Mother  Colony 
of  Australasia,  and  the  consequences  that  may  flow  therefrrom  in 
regard  tQ  her  manufacturing  and  shipping  supremacy. 

After  a  considerable  outlay  and  much  patient  and  plucky  enter- 
prise a  seam  of  coal  has  been  struck,  some  10  feet  thick,  on  one  of 
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the  main  promontories  of  Sydney  Harbour.  The  coal  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  main  Southern  coal-field,  which  extends 
from  Bulli  in  the  south  to  Newcastle  district  in  the  north.  The 
existence  of  the  seam,  at  almost  the  exact  depth  at  which  it  has 
been  touched  by  the  diamond  drill,  had  been  predicted  by  Professor 
David,  of  the  Mines  Department,  Sydney,  now  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  there,  and  by  the  well-known  authority.  Professor 
Benton,  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  when  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Colony.  The  depth  is  considerable,  being  900  yards,  but  shal- 
low by  comparison,  when  one  considers  tbat  the  Boyal  Conmiission 
on  Mines  has  laid  down  1,600  yards  as  a  workable  depth,  and  the 
t&ci  that  in  Belgium  seams  of  only  2  to  8  feet  in  thickness 
are  worked  at  a  depth  of  1,200  yards.  Even  in  this  country,  coal  is 
won  at  depths  largely  in  excess  of  900  yards. 

The  mineral,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  has  been  found  to 
extend  over  a  large  area ;  and  the  importance  of  the  discovery  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shipped  into  the  largest 
steamers  afloat,  direct  from  the  pit,  at  a  saving  of  some  85.  per  ton 
on  the  average  cost  of  carriage  and  handling  from  the  nearest 
existing  collieries.  This  discovery  gives  an  added  wealth  to  New 
South  Wales,  considering  the  harbour  area  alone,  on  the  estimate 
of  both  scientific  experts  and  practical  coal-masters,  of  200,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  worth  well-nigh  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling ; 
and  gives  to  Sydney  a  pre-eminence  over  every  metropolitan  city  in 
the  world  for  manufacturing  facilities,  close  to  deep  water,  in  the 
very  centre  of  population.  Experts  report  that  no  practical  diffi- 
culties exist,  the  cover  being  sound  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
without  a  flaw  or  break,  and  absolutely  dry. 

Picture  to  yourselves  busy  collieries  at  Tilbury  Docks,  in  relation 
to  Wales,  or  Newcastle,  or  West  Calder  in  Scotland,  and  you  have 
at  once  an  idea  of  the  position  thus  established.  Our  Australian 
coal,  it  is  true,  is  not  equal  to  your  Welsh,  the  calorimetric  value 
being  some  12  per  cent,  less ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  now  it 
can  be  put  aboard  ship  for  95.  per  ton,  as  against  an  average  of  lis. 
in  Wales. 

I  am  not  indulging  in  vain  rhetoric  when  I  say  that  in  the  whole 
world  there  will  be  no  other  metropolitan  city  with  a  coal  mine  in 
operation  within  its  town  boundaries,  and  in  such  favourable  position 
that  the  coal  can  be  rolled  down  the  shoots  from  the  pit's  mouth 
into  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers,  lying  not  a  cable's  length 
away. 

PbeP^p  cofil)  wijih  guick  despatch,  means  9.  gr^at  ipipetu9  tQ  tbe 
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trade  of  the  Colony,  and  can  be  computed  in  plain  matter  of  faet 
fignresi  by  the  least  imaginative.  I  make  no  apology  for  referring 
to  this  momentous  discovery  in  such  a  review  as  I  have  been 
making.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoken  of  the  opening  trade  vdth 
Canada.  The  exploitation  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  which  is  even  now  proceeding  apace';  the  growing  atten- 
tion which  is  being  given  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  indeed 
by  the  military  authorities  here,  to  the  question  of  remounts  for 
the  army  being  provided  from  Australian  breeds  of  horses ;  to  the 
victualling  of  many  of  our  stations  abroad  by  Australian  meat  and 
provisions ;  but  time  would  fail  me,  and  I  would  weary  you,  were  I 
to  further  tell  of  our  pigments — ^vast  deposits  of  purple  and  white 
oxide  and  pure  natural  chromes,  our  gems  and  precious  stones,  our 
valuable  timbers,  our  pottery  clays,  and  the  avenues  of  fresh 
industry  that  present  themselves  when  we  shall  have  perfected  our 
schemes  of  water  conservation. 

We  are  learning  from  the  failures  of  the  past.  We  have  been 
under  the  chastening  of  depression  and  disaster.  But  we  may  well 
say,  with  the  ancient  philosopher,  that  ''  it  is  well  for  us  that  we 
have  been  afflicted  in  our  youbh ;  *'  and,  after  all,  we  are  young, 
vigorous,  and  not  yet  near  our  prime.  We  were  undoubtedly  in 
danger  of  being  spoilt  by  a  long  career  of  prosperity.  We  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  critics,  and  I  am  not  here  to  contradict, 
becoming  indolent,  luxurious,  self-indulgent.  But  we  have  had  a 
rough  awakening,  and  I  think  the  lesson  has  been  laid  to  heart. 
Doubtless  we  may  yet  have  our  buffetings,  our  rebuffs,  and  our  re- 
verses ;  but  I  believe  our  great  national  industries  were  never 
approaching  so  soimd  a  footing  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Never,  as  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  has 
there  been  in  Australian  history  such  an  epoch  of  industrial  activity. 
Fresh  channels  are  being  daily  opened  up  for  remunerative  enter- 
prise, as  I  have  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  show.  And  with  it 
all  our  social  and  intellectual  progress,  amid  many  hindrances 
and  baitings  and  imperfections,  is  yet  keeping  step  with  our 
material  advancement.  Literature,  learning,  and  art  are  not 
lagging  in  the  race.  In  every  department  of  human  activity,  all 
that  tends  to  make  a  nation  truly  great  is  being  steadily  promoted ; 
and  though  I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  and  know  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  of  all  things  mundane,  I  am  sanguine 
enough,  yet,  I  hope,  sober  enough,  too,  to  venture  on  the  forecast, 
that  ere  the  advent  of  a  new  century  the  progress  of  Australia  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  national  greatness  will  be  found — under  a 
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federated  flag,  in  close  union  with  the  dear  old  Motherland — such 
as  will  eclipse  in  brilliancy  and  stability,  all  that  has  ever  yet  been 
chronicled  of  our  wondrous  Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  in  the  days  of 
our  quickest  expansion  and  of  our  most  splendid  achievements. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Webtby  Percevaxi,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  by  way  of  criticism,  certainly  by  way  of  hostile  criti- 
cism, there  is  very  little  to  say  on  the  excellent  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  com- 
mendation both  for  the  admirable  rendering  which  Mr.  Inglis  has 
given  of  his  paper  and  the  excellent  matter  it  contains.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  kept  his  promise  of  avoiding  those  rather 
unwholesome  statistics  to  which  we  are  sometimes  treated,  and 
which,  I  fear,  seldom  impress  us  as  they  ought  to  do.  We  have  all 
heard  too  much  of  late  of  what  has  been  termed  the  seamy  side  of 
Australia,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  coat  is  no  longer  turned 
inside  out,  but  is  presented  to  us  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Inglis  has 
done  good  service  in  referring  to  the  very  rapid  development  of  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  future  of 
Australia,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  the  small  farmer  class.  You 
all  know  that  Australia  is  the  great  pastoral  coimtry — the  great 
pastoral  country  of  the  world,  I  think  I  may  say,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  small  forming  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  pastoral 
capacities.  On  the  contrary,  we  always  notice  that  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  small  fEurming  goes  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
industries.  The  large  farmer  grows  the  sheep,  but  it  is  the  small 
feurmer,  as  a  rule,  who  turns  the  sheep  into  mutton.  The  large 
grower  produces  the  cattle,  but  it  is  the  small  farmer  who  has  the 
dairy  cow.  If  proof  is  wanted  of  the  enormous  increase  in  small 
farming  in  Australia,  it  is  afforded  in  the  magnificent  export  of 
dairy  produce  to  this  country  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  last  few  months.  Probably  few  of  you  think  what  a  ton  of 
butter  means.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  many  of  those  little 
dainty  pats  on  our  breakfast-table  go  to  make  up  a  ton,  and  close 
upon  15,000  tons  of  butter  have  come  from  the  Colonies  of  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand  this  season.  That  is  one  of  the  products  of  small 
farming.  The  same  progress,  though  in  a  less  degree,  has  been 
made  in  fruit,  honey,  bacon,  and  those  numerous  small  products 
which  the  French  cidl  la  petite  culture^  and  which  are  so  important 
to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  small  fiGirmer.    I  am  glad  also  that 
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Mr.  Inglis  took  occasion  to  refute  what,  I  think,  is  an  opinion  too 
generally  held  in  this  country,  that  in  the  Colonies  we  do  not  want 
people  from  this  side  of  the  world.  This  opinion  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  untrue.  We  do  not  want  the  class  Mr.  Inglis  called  the 
wastrels  and  the  ne'er-do-wells,  but  we  do  want  men  of  energy,  men 
of  knowledge,  and  men  of  means  to  help  us  to  develop  our  waste 
lands.  Such  people  will  find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  they  need  not 
be  afraid  that  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Colonies  will  in  any  way 
object  to  their  arrival ;  on  the  contrary,  they  recognise  them  as 
employers  of  labour  rather  than  as  competitors,  and  men  who  are 
ready  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  development  which  has  to  be 
performed.  I  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Inglis  for  his  forcible  paper,  and 
thank  him  especially  for  the  impartial  tribute  of  praise  he  has  paid 
to  the  progress  of  my  own  Colony,  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  B.  B.  DoBELL  :  It  gives  me  groat  pleasure,  as  a  Canadian, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation  I  have  formed  of  the 
inspiriting  lecture  we  have  just  listened  to.  I  often  think,  when  a 
lecturer  is  going  to  give  an  address  on  a  great  subject  like  Aus- 
tralia, it  might  be  a  prudent  step  if  he  carried  out  the  arrangement 
which  Dean  Bamsey  tells  of  the  minister,  who  agreed  with  an  elder 
who  often  challenged  his  facts,  not  to  do  so  by  an  interruption,  but 
just  to  give  a  low  whistle,  and  he  would  try  and  amend  it,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  foxes*  tails.  To-night  I  do  not  think  there  was  the 
slightest  cause  for  the  severest  critic  to  give  even  a  low  whistle.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  heard  anything  that  is  not  based  upon  solid 
facts.  The  practical  suggestions  made  for  the  development  of  Aus- 
tralia would  be  good  for  Canada  or  any  other  of  our  Colonies.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  remember  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  few  Canadians 
were  bold  enough  to  come  over  to  this  country  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  draw  closer  the  trade  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies— you  will  not  forget,  sir, 
that  you  were  one  with  others  who  gently  but  effectually  sat  upon  us. 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  DoBELL :  I  think,  however,  the  seed  then  sown  has  been 
growing ;  for  we  parted  with  this  resolution,  that  if  we  could  not  draw 
closer  trade  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  we 
could,  at  all  events,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Home  Government, 
draw  closer  the  relations  between  the  several  Colonies  themselves. 
This  aim,  I  believe,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Australian 
and  Canadian.  The  Governments  of  both  these  Colonies  are  now 
legislating  for  this  object.  I  must  admit,  after  hearing  of  the  won- 
4erful  possibftiti^p  of  Australia,  th^t  jny  spirit  fipiil^d  m^  wbep  I 
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thought  of  the  result  of  drawing  closer  to  such  an  Eldorado. 
Why,  we  shall  not  have  a  Canadian  left ;  with  the  facilities  afforded 
for  rapid  transit  from  Vancouver,  we  shall  all  be  going  to  Australia. 
Why  stop  in  a  country  where  we  are  chiefly  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  ?  But,  sir,  the  lecturer  drew  a  picture  of  where 
they  could  only  travel  on  snow-shoes.  Now,  sir,  I  thought  that,  at 
least  in  this  mode  of  locomotion,  we  were  without  rivals ;  but  if  you 
can  enter  into  competition  with  us  in  snow-shoes,  I  am  going  there. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  listened  to  the  address  with  great  pleasure, 
and  although  I  did  expect  that  I  might  suggest  taking  a  few  feet 
off  the  foxes'  tails,  it  has  not  been  necessary. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  it  a  great 
compliment  and  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  this 
evening,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  Ustening  to  the 
most  able  paper  that  has  been  read  to  us  by  my  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Inglis.  There  is  probably  no  person  in  this  room  who  knows  Mr. 
Inglis  better  than  I  do.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  close  connection  with  him  for  nearly  five  years — he 
was  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  why  I  attach  such  great 
value  to  his  paper  is  that  I  know  he  is  a  man  perfectly  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  honourable,  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  using 
one  word  of  exaggeration  ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  learn  from  him  what  Australia  up-to-date  is.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  most  remarkable  history  to-night.  Two  very  notable 
things  seem  to  me  to  have  happened.  One  is  the  success  of  the 
diamond  drill  in  the  up-country,  and  the  other  is  the  discovery  of  a 
seam  of  coal  in  one  of  the  promontories  of  Sydney  Harbour.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Inghs,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  discovery 
of  that  enormous  mass  of  coal  may  lead  to.  It  may  be  onlj  a 
portion  of  the  coal  around  there.  When  you  think  that  you  can 
get  the  largest  ships  close  up  to  this  promontory,  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  future  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  the  great  port  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  may  be.  There  is  another  thing  the  paper  has  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of,  and  that  is  the  idea  I  have  always  had  of  the 
marvellous  recuperative  powers  of  Australia  and  New  South  Wales 
particularly.  Australia  may  go  through  disasters  and  bad  seasons ; 
she  may  experience  checks  and  remain  stationary  for  a  time ;  but 
she  never  seems  to  go  back.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  of  this 
prosperity  is  the  extraordinarily  satisfactory  condition  of  her  public 
finance.  I  know  statistics  after  dinner  are  as  bad  as  a  corked  bottle 
of  claret,  but  I  may  for  one  moment  draw  your  attention  to  what 
the  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  ig.    The  direct  land  revenue  in 
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1892  was  ^£2,206,000— partly  from  rentals  and  partly  from  Bales; 
the  revenue  from  the  public  services  was  £4,416,000,  and  from 
taxation  £2,206,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  total  of  ten  millionB 
sterling  required  for  working  the  country,  three-fourths  came  from 
public  property,  and  one-fourth  from  the  taxpayer.  I  notice  ihe~ 
Tim>es  observed  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  by  judicious  administration  of  the  public  property  taxes  must 
be  abolished  altogether  in  AustraUa.  It  is  a  debatable  subject,  I 
think,  as  my  hon.  friend  will  allow,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  country  to  have  no  taxes  at  all ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  governing  body  of  five  millions  of  human  beings 
— about  five  times  the  population  of  New  Bouth  Wales — I  should 
have  a  very  good  reception  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  if  I  were  able  to  announce  that  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Spicer,  would  not  require  to  levy  any  tax  for  it. 
Talking  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  AustraUa,  I  must  refer  to  the 
disasters  of  last  year  in  order  to  refer  you  to  the  words  of  a  critic 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  men- 
tioned by  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  who  is 
my  cousin,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths, 
the  bankers,  and  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  when  he  made 
his  statement  to  the  shareholders  of  the  latter  very  recently,  said — 
**  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  England  had  gone  through 
a  banking  crisis  such  as  has  occurred  in  Australia,  it  must  have 
been  followed  by  a  commercial  cataclysm  which  would  have  paralysed 
the  whole  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.*'  He  went  on  to  say 
that  his  honest  conviction  was  that  the  trade  of  Australia  is  sound 
and  legitimate,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  vitality  and  soundness  of 
commercial  constitution  which  enabled  AustraUa  to  undergo  such 
an  ordeal  without  utter  coUapse  and  complete  destruction  of  pubUc 
and  private  credit.  I  caU  your  attention  to  this  opinion,  because  it 
is  not  the  opinion  merely  of  a  Governor  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Colony  where,  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  has  spent  five 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  the  mere  opinion  of  a  man  whose  heart 
is  bubbling  over  with  gratitude  for  the  kindness — the  unmerited 
kindness — he  and  his  family  received  for  so  many  happy  years.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  sound,  hard-headed  business  man — an  upright 
honourable  man  of  business,  speaking  to  shareholders  whom  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  i^e  world  to  mislead.  I  congratulate 
my  hon.  friend  Mr.  IngUs  on  having  come  back  to  this  country.  I 
am  sure  we  shaU  give  him  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  take  back  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  aU  of  us,  especiaUy 
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family. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Chapman  :  I  beg  to  protest  against  being  so  un- 
expeotedly  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
interesting  lecture  without  having  had  the  slightest  intimation 
ihat  it  would  be  required  of  me.  Having  been  associated  with  New 
South  Wales  more  particularly  for  some  forty  years,  and  resided  in 
Sydney  for  some  twenty-five  years — where  I  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life — it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  anything 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Colony.  But  I  begin  to  doubt,  after 
listening  with  great  attention  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  Paper, 
whether  my  experience  has  not  been  all  a  myth — whether,  especially, 
all  the  criticisms  of  the  London  Press,  and  all  the  reports  of 
troubles,  financial  and  otherwise,  we  have  heard  from  the  Colony, 
daring  the  past  year  more  particularly,  have  not  been  all  untrue 
and  undeserved.  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty,  I  confess,  in 
harmonising  the  wonderful  things  the  able  lecturer  has  told  us 
with  such  experience  and  reports,  and  our  severe  financial  anxieties, 
especially  during  the  last  year  or  so.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
great  potential  resources  and  rapid  recuperative  powers  of  the 
Australian  Colonies.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Australia 
will,  with  great  credit  to  herself,  pull  through  the  severe  financial 
disasters  of  the  last  year ;  but  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  lecturer  how  it 
is  we  have  such  extraordinary  reports,  as  to  the  great  number  of 
the  unemployed,  for  instance,  who  prowl  about  the  streets  of  Sydney 
demanding  relief  from  the  Government  from  actual  starvation,  so  it 
is  alleged.  How  is  it  that  these  persons  are  not  attracted  to  the 
wonderful  productive  lands  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  from 
the  learned  lecturer  ?  Is  it  that  these  newspapers  are  maligning 
the  Colonies,  or  is  it  that  the  lecturer,  with  his  excessive  optimism, 
is  rather  misleading  us  just  a  little  bit  about  the  facts  ?  When  I 
was  in  the  Colonies,  some  years  ago  I  admit,  the  great  difficulty  then 
was  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  those  surplus  products  not  suit- 
able for  export.  The  learned  lecturer  makes  a  great  point  about 
placing  the  people  upon  the  land  in  the  interior,  and  the  great 
advantages  Ukely  to  result  when  the  large  middle  or  intermediate 
district  (as  I  believe  it  is  called)  is  withdrawn  from  the  squatters, 
who  now  use  it  for  purely  pastoral  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  occupied 
for  agricultural  or  higher  uses.  A  very  commendable  idea,  doubt- 
less, provided  it  is  adopted  at  the  right  time  and  manner ;  and  the 
capital  and  labour  so  directed  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
profitably  to  the  people  immediately  interested.    At  present   I 
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venture  to  think  this  idea  of  home  agriculture,  petite  culture,  is  not 
the  wisest  employment  of  capital  and  labour :  that  by  this  forcing 
the  people  upon  the  land  before  it  is  certainly  required  for  agri- 
culture, before  you  can  assure  the  people  they  can  certainly  raise 
and  produce  articles  saleable  locally,  or  exportable  profitably,  the 
Government  would  be  doing  harm  rather  than  good,  resulting  in 
disappointment  and  disaster  to  all  concerned.  I  venture  to  think, 
sir,  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  the  enterprise  of  the 
colonists  should  be  earnestly  directed  to  profitable  exports — ^to 
utilising,  for  instance,  their  practically  unlimited  supply  of  food 
products,  to  the  converting  them  in  the  best  and  most  acceptable 
forms  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  There  are  millions 
of  cattle  depasturing  the  plains  of  Northern  Queensland,  certainly 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  I  say  this  from  personal  experience. 
And  remember,  sir,  that  this  large  inexhaustible  supply  lies  within 
a  few  weeks  of  England  vid  Torres  Straits.  I  derive  great  comfort, 
sir,  in  the  reflection  that  our  present  close  connection  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  the  aid  of  the 
modem  steamers  and  other  appliances,  is  a  factor  not  previously 
enjoyed,  but  certain  to  aid  those  Colonies  largely  to  regain  their 
recent  proud  position  ;  many  enterprises  are  now  feasible  and  profit- 
able between  the  Colonies  and  European  markets  that  could  not 
formerly  be  entertained.  I  look  forward  to  the  good  time,  not  far 
off,  when  we  shall  have  not  only  **  frozen  "  but  "  chilled  "  meats  in 
abundance  from  Australia.  Immediately  that  becomes  practicable, 
these  enormous  herds  of  cattle  to  which  I  have  referred,  now  worth 
perhaps  only  £2  per  head,  **  boiling  down  value  *'  in  the  Colony, 
will  rise  to  £5  or  £6  on  the  spot,  and  double  that  in  the  Engli^ 
market.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  indeed,  of  immediate 
practical  advantage  all  round  ;  but  I  do  respectfully  distrust  any 
great  relief  resulting  from  the  lecturer's  petite  culture  upon 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress.  There  is  another  thing  to  which  he 
alludes,  quite  a  fresh  Colonial  asset — I  mean  the  prodigious  value  of 
our  forests.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  gum  and  jarrah 
trees  and  of  their  usefulness  ;  but  it  is  news  to  me,  as  stated  by  the 
lecturer,  that  the  colonists  may  fairly  value  these  forests  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  I  presume 
he  means  on  the  spot  as  they  grow.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  I 
have  my  doubts,  I  confess.  Further,  the  learned  lecturer  also  refers 
to  the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  thick  seam  of  coals  on  the  shore  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  Oft.  or  10ft.  thick,  900  yds.  deep,  giving  an 
fidvantage,  the  able  lecturer  sa^s,  of  Ss,  per  ton  over  any  other 
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oolliery  in  the  Colony.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  somd 
mistake  here  ;  it  is  rather  too  deep.  Just  fancy  what  it  will  cost  to 
sink  for  and  get  coals  from  a  depth  of  2J00ft.,  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile.  I  confess  to  having  no  experience  of  coals  or  coal-mining ; 
but  when  the  lecturer  states  that  a  mine  so  deep  can  supply  coals 
at  8s.  per  ton  cheaper  than  any  other  mine  in  the  Newcastle  or 
Bouthem  districts,  where  they  get  coals  practically  from  very 
shallow  depths,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  statement.  If 
he  means  that  Sydney  can  be  thus  so  cheaply  and  favourably 
supplied,  I  doubt  even  that.  Certainly  all  the  export  trade  will  be 
still  supplied  from  the  Newcastle  and  southern  mines,  and  until 
they  are  exhausted,  or  sunk  to  this  frightful  depth  (which  will  take 
centuries  to  accomplish),  I  venture  to  think  this  wonderful  seam  on 
the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  will  in  no  wise  realise  the  lecturer*s 
expectations.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  extraordinary  wealth 
the  learned  lecturer  anticipates  in  regard  to  that  discovery.  Many 
of  us  will,  I  think,  be  dead  and  forgotten  before  there  is  any  profit 
whatever  derived  from  that  particular  enterprise.  He  talks  very 
eloquently  about  the  facility  with  which  great  steamers  can  be  put 
imder  the  coal-shoots  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  the  coals  tipped 
down  to  the  ships'  holds,  omitting  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
enormous  cost  required  to  raise  such  coals  up  to  the  tipping-point. 
It  will  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  sink  suitable  shafts 
to  get  the  coals,  and  the  profits  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  illusory. 
I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  learned  lecturer's  interest- 
ing paper,  but  I  venture  to  say  there  is  a  large  amount  of  optimism 
prevailing  throughout.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  I  have 
some  cause  of  quarrel  with  our  worthy  Chairman,  Sir  Saul  Samuel, 
for  having  called  upon  me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  without 
one  word  of  warning.  I  owe  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  an  apology 
for  having  so  imperfectly  addressed  you  ;  but  the  fault  rests,  so  far 
as  I  know,  entirely  with  our  respected  Chairman. 

Mr.  T.  F.  WiCKSTEED  (South  Australia) :  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  paper  which  has  been 
read  to  us.  Naturally  and  very  properly,  no  doubt,  the  lecturer  has 
drawn  most  of  his  illustrations  from  the  Colony  of  which  he  is  a 
distinguished  ornament,  and  of  which  our  Chairman  is  the  respected 
representative.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Inglis  referred  to  South  Australia, 
quoting  the  Sydney  Mail  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  an 
emigration  of  South  Australian  farmers  to  cheaper  lands  and  more 
prohfic  pastures  in  New  South  Wales.  Now,  we  are  accustomed  in 
South  Australia  to  regard  New  South  Wales  not  as  the  Mother 
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Colony,  but  as  the  elder  sister,  and,  perhaps  with  the  irreverenoe 
which  such  interesting  relationship  may  suggest,  we  should  say  there 
is  not  much  in  the  suggestion  that  South  Australia  is  losing  her 
population  in  the  way  indicated.  Probably  those  residents  and 
settlers  of  New  South  Wales  who  joined  with  other  £Eur-seeing  people 
in  founding  a  New  Austraha  in  Paraguay  are  no  more  representative 
of  New  South  Wales  than  the  migratory  farmers  were  of  South 
Australia.  New  South  Wales  represents  a  young  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  say  one  hundred  summers,  South  Australia  represents  a  miss 
of  sweet  fifty-seven,  just  enfranchised  from  the  nursery  and  making 
her  d^hut  in  society,  and  it  is  not  to  be  taken,  because  certain  former 
admirers  whom  she  has  discarded  are  now  attracted  by  the  maturer 
charms  of  the  elder  sister,  the  younger  lady  is  to  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  admirers  or  of  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  settlement 
South  Australia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  competition  with  New 
South  Wales.  Looking  at  her  enormous  territory,  her  railways 
and  telegraphs — including  the  overland  telegraph,  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  Australasia  ;  looking  at  her  water- 
works, her  magnificent  drainage  system,  her  beautiful  capital  city, 
I  think  she  has  done  very  well,  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and 
quite  as  well,  in  proportion,  as  the  other  Colonies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  the  casual  migration  of  a  few  farmers  is  likely  to  have  any 
effect  on  her  prospects,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  this  too  suggestive, 
and  possibly  misleading,  reference  to  South  Australia  should  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  G.  Beetham  (New  Zealand) :  There  are  certain  figures  in 
Mr.  IngUs's  excellent  paper  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  popula- 
tion in  New  Zealand  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  take  exception. 
He  says  that  in  five  months  140,000  souls  have  been  put  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Inglis  :  I  did  not  say  so.  I  was  quoting  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Beetham  :  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  quite  so.  It  is  impossible 
that  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand  could  have  been 
settled  on  the  land  in  such  a  period  as  five  months,  although  I  am 
aware  that  settlement  is  progressing  rapidly.  If,  on  closer 
examination,  I  find  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge my  error.  I  am  deUghted  to  hear,  with  respect  to  New  South 
Wales,  that  there  are  80,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  now  fit 
for  agricultural  operations.  If  that  is  so,  it  holds  out  a  magnificent 
prospect. 

The  Chaibmak  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
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Mr.  Beetham  :  I  valued  the  lecture  so  mnch  that  I  am  Elorry  to 
take  exception  to  anything.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I 
would  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  remark  of  the  lecturer  that  he 
hopes  that  in  time  the  Colonies  will  eclipse  the  Mother  Country.  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  used  the  word  emulate.  It  has,  I 
know,  been  predicted  that  the  New  Zealander  will  survey  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  but  I  hope  that  day  may  be  far  distant,  and  that  while 
the  Colonies  will  emulate  the  Mother  Country,  they  will  never 
eclipse  her. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Danqar  :  I  join  with  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Inglis  on  his  able  and  instructive  Paper,  and 
as  I  have  just  returned  from  Australia,  perhaps  a  few  words  from 
me  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  I  confess  with  some  regret 
that  I  had  been  absent  from  New  South  Wales  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  during  my  recent  visit  there  I  made  several  long  excur- 
sions by  rail  to  the  interior.  One  of  these  was  to  Albury  on  the 
Murray  Eiver,  between  which  town  and  Jimee,  near  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  River,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  I  was  astonished  and 
delighted  to  witness  the  great  strides  that  had  been  made  in  agri- 
culture in  those  fourteen  years.  We  passed  through  some  of  the 
finest  land  possible,  and  huge  fields  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  A  similar  state  of  things  was  also  to 
be  met  with  on  the  journey  to  Brisbane,  over  700  miles,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  on  the 
famous  Darling  Downs  in  Queensland.  Mr.  Inglis  has  referred  to 
a  splendid  seam  of  coal  recently  discovered  in  Sydney  Harbour,  but 
he  did  not  tell  us— as  it  is  so  well  known — what  wonderful  coal 
mines  we  have  in  New  South  Wales  generally.  Unfortunately, 
however,  their  prosperity  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
strikes,  which,  considering  that  miners  could  easily  earn  £8  per  week, 
were  of  a  most  senseless  character.  Mr.  Inglis  has  told  us  of  a 
probable  tax  on  land  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  as  the  squatters,  of 
whom  I  claim  to  be  one,  have  been  obliged  to  secure  their  runs  by 
purchasing  the  freehold,  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  such 
a  tax  is  a  proper  one.  There  are  too  advocates  of  what  is  called  a 
single  tax,  which,  I  understand,  means  that  all  taxation  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  land  and  nothing  else,  which  cannot  be  right. 
Lord  Carrington,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  here,  and  whose  reference 
to  the  happy  time  he  spent  in  New  South  Wales  is  very  gratifying 
to  all  colonists,  has  referred  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  and  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  had  over  forty  years'  experience  as  a  banker  in  London, 
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his  opinion  should  carry  great  weight.  Another  hopeful  sign  of 
returning  prosperity  is  that  for  1898  the  exports  firom  New  South 
Wales  exceeded  the  imports  by  more  than  four  millions  sterling. 
This  for  a  young  country  speaks  volumes,  and  should  show  gentle* 
men  in  England  that  the  word  **  repudiation"  does  not  and  need 
not  exist  in  our  vocabulary. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Inglis  for  his  able,  interesting  and  instructive  Paper. 
Mr.  Beetham  spoke  of  80,000,000  acres  of  land  being  brought  into 
Cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  as  being  a  surprisingly  large 
quantity.  I  may  inform  him  that  the  total  area  of  land  in  the 
Colony  is  about  199,000,000  of  acres,  150,000,000  acres  of  which, 
being  unalienated,  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  80,000,000  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Colony.  I  have  also  noticed  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dangar, 
that  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  last  year  exceeded  the  imports 
by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  over  £4,000,000— that  is,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  both  the  pubUc  and  private 
indebtedness  of  the  Colony ;  so  that,  taking  credit  for  this  large 
surplus,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is 
concerned,  to  send  any  large  amount  of  gold  out  of  the  Colony 
to  meet  the  engagements  of  the  country  here.  As  to  coal,  to 
which  such  interesting  reference  has  been  made,  I  may  mention 
that  the  coal  fields  of  New  South  Wales  cover  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  will  show  how 
enormously  wealthy  the  Colony  really  is  in  this  valuable  mineral. 

Mr.  Inglis  :  I  have  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very 
gratifying  attention.  I  have  to  thank  you  also  for  what  certainly 
has  been  very  extraordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  some,  because 
you  have  discovered  certain  thuigs  in  my  lecture  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  myself,  and  which  I  never  expected  would  be 
discovered  there.  Of  course,  we  all  know  there  are  doubters  on  the 
earth.  There  were  doubters  even  among  the  Apostles.  I  imagine 
my  friend  Mr.  Chapman,  for  instance,  may  very  likely  go  by  the 
name  of  Thomas ;  also  that  he  has  been  a  very  long  time  away 
from  New  South  Wales,  or  he  would  not  have  so  directly  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  my  statements.  These  statements,  of 
course,  as  I  explained  at  the  outset,  were  made  in  a  general  and 
popular  way.  I  said  I  would  not  descend  to  dry  statistics — that  the 
address  was  intended  to  be  more  suggestive  than  statistical.  After 
the  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  my  true  and  valued  personal 
friend  Lord  Carrington   as  to  my  general  accuracy  and  straight- 
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forwardness,  1  may  fairly  put  the  one  against  the  other  and  leave  you 
to  say  on  which  side  the  testimony  lies.  Let  me  say  what  pleasure 
it  must  have  given  us  all  to  hear  the  cheery,  ringing  utterances  of 
his  Lordship.  However,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chapman,  who  I  am  sure  did 
not  mean  to  impugn  my  personal  accuracy,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider 
just  one  or  two  illustrative  facts.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  dairy 
cattle  were  selling  at  an  average  of  about  £2  to  £8  a  head.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  dairying  industry,  and  the  application  of 
co-operative  principles,  dairy  cattle  are  now  worth  in  many  localities 
£9  to  £15  a  head.  Sheep  in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago  were  worth 
a  few  shillings  a  head ;  last  year  they  were  fetching  from  18s.  to 
22«.  in  many  cases.  Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where 
communication  is  not  very  advanced,  the  prices  are  not  so  high  ;  but 
in  the  Illawarra  district,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
dairy  cows  formerly  worth  from  £2  to  £S  now  average  from  £9  to 
tometimes  £12.  So  it  is  in  other  parts  of  Australia. '  Mr.  Chapman 
also  took  exception  to  my  estimate — which  is  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  after  all— of  the  value  of  the  forest  lands.  Well,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  said  the  great 
red-gum  forests  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  basin,  the  cedar  lands  of 
the  northern  coast,  the  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  and  other  hard  woods 
of  the  interior  uplands — that  in  these,  with  the  jarrah  and  other  hard 
wood  forests  of  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  not  to  speak  of  our 
pine,  kauri  and  blue-gum  forests,  the  Colonies  had  an  asset  which 
would  more  than  pay  twice  over  the  whole  national  debt  of  Austral- 
asia. I  should  be  glad  to  get  them  for  the  money,  and  I  think  I 
should  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it.  Then,  Mr.  Chapman 
showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  when  he  used  one  adjective  in  regard 
to  the  recent  coal  discovery  under  Sydney  Harbour.  He  spoke  of 
this  "  imaginary"  find  of  coal.  That  is  very  suggestive.  It  shows 
the  general  trend  of  his  mind.  I  can  only  say,  if  he  wants  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  my  card 
and  if  he  will  go  down  with  that  to  Sir  Saul  Samuel's  office,  I  think 
he  will  find  evidence  that  will  satisfy  him  in  the  shape  of  the  actual 
core  of  coal  over  ten  feet  long.  The  scope  of  my  paper,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  recent  discoveries  and  developments.  I  was  not 
seeking  to  decry  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  coalfields  of  other 
parts.  I  desired  to  show  what  these  recent  developments  were,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  before  long  we  shall  have  even  more  astounding 
developments  still  to  chronicle,  showing  the  wealth  of  New  South 
Wales  to  be  really  inexhaustible.  As  to  the  unemployed,  I  would 
refer  my  friend  to  the  fact  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  so-called 
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unemployed  have  found  remunerative  employment  in  the  last  twelve 
months  from   the  city  of  Sydney  alone.      The  men  remaining 
number,  I  believe,  from  2,000  to  8,000,  and  they  largely  consiBt 
of  men  who  in  any  country,  and  at  any  time,   would  be  un- 
employed.     Many  of  them  are,  without  dispute,  just  that  class  of 
"  gangrel  bodies,"  somers,  and  loafers — idle  parasites  on  the  body 
politic — we  find  in  all  countries,  and  if  you  were  to  search  the  great 
cities  of  England,  you  would  find  them  in  even  greater  numbers.    I 
will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  class  I  mean.    A  man  came  up 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  riding  over  his  run,  and  wanted  work. 
My  friend  said:  "Well,  our  shed  will  open  in  a  few  weeks" — the 
man  said  he  was  a  shearer — **  in  the  meantime  I  can  give  you  some 
light  work,  cutting  down  thistles  on  the  run."     "  All  right,  what 
will  you  give  me?"    "  Well,"  my  friend  said,   "it  is  only  light 
work ;  I  will  give  you  155.  and  your  tucker."    I  would  not  like  to 
repeat  verbatim  et  literatim  the  reply  of  the  unemployed,  but  holding 
up  his  heavy,  well-shod  hoof  he]said  : "  Do  you  see  that  there  boot,  sir? 

Well,  I  would  rather  tramp  off  that  there boot  off  that  there • 

foot  before  I  would  take  your 15s,  and  tucker."  That  is  the  style 

of  many  of  the  unemployed  we  have — loafers  about  the  city,  who  don't 
want  work,  who  won't  work,  and  never  will  work.  I  myself  think  we 
might  well  introduce  the  German  system  of  employment  into  the 
Colonies,  and  I  think  that  will  be  done  before  long.  Where  men  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  wage,  there  is  any  amount  of  work 
in  Australia.  As  to  my  friend  from  South  Australia,  I  think  he  will, 
on  reflection,  be  of  opinion  that  his  remarks  were,  perhaps,  scarcely 
up  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.    I  have  tried  to  strike  the  idea  that 
we  are  not  going  to  perpetuate  these  petty  divisions,  that  we  aspire 
to  be  a  United  Australia  imder  the  federal  flag,   and  that  what 
makes  for  the  good  of  New  South  Wales  will  make  for  the  good  of 
South  Australia.    If  a  man  thinks  he  can  do  better  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  South  Australia,  there  will  be  others,  in  a  migratory 
population  like  ours,  who  will  think  they  can  do  better  in  South 
Australia  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  perhaps  they  will  find  one 
Colony  just  as  good  as  the  other.    If  I  was  imfortunate  in  selecting 
this  extract,  I  am  sorry ;  because  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
South  Australia,  and  believe  she  has  a  future  before  her  not  less 
promising  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    As 
regards  Mr.  Dangar,  it  did  one  good  to  hear  that  honoured  name 
again  mentioned  in  such    an  assembly    as  this.    There  are  no 
finer  pioneers  who  have  ever  come  to  Australia  than  the  Dangars ; 
their   name   is   synonymous   with  all   that  is   straightforward. 
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honourable,  manly,  and  courageous  in  the  development  of  Australia. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  single  tax  is  impracticable ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  taxation  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  land  is  a  fair  source 
from  which  we  ought  to  get  a  portion  of  it  at  least,  especially  as  the 
State  expenditure  has  done  so  much  in  many  cases  to  increase  its 
value.  In  regard  to  my  ultra-British  friend  Mr.  Beetham,  he  says 
let  us  **  emulate  the  Old  Coimtry,  and  not  eclipse  her.'*  Well,  I 
have  an  ambition  to  be  even  a  better  man  than  my  father.  I  say 
let  us  emulate  the  Old  Country  in  everything  that  is  good — let  us 
eclipse  her,  if  possible,  in  all  that  is  good,  and  let  us  hope  she  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  hint  from  her  children  at  any  time,  when 
they  are  going  in  the  path  of  everything  that  is  truly  noble  and 
wisely  progressive.  I  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given 
me  to-night.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  so  many  who  evidently  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  Colonies.  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  high  key 
note,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  have  failed.  My  object  was  not  to 
Bpeak  of  any  one  Colony  or  any  one  interest  in  particular,  but  to 
impress  on  your  imaginations  the  enormous  development  which  is 
taking  place  in  profitable  industry  all  over  the  Colonies.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  wish  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  the 
oldest  Agent- General  of  the  Colonies  at  the  present  time,  and  one 
who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  all  sorts  of  worthy 
enterprise,  not  only  material,  but  intellectual,  moral,  and  political. 
The  name  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  is  one  that  not  only  stands  high  in  the 
respect,  but  lies  deep  in  the  affections,  of  all  those  who  know  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  within  the  last  80  or  40 
years  ;  and  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
encouraging  him  in  his  noble  work,  and  showing  we  honour  and  re- 
spect him  for  the  good  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  which  have 
made  his  name  such  an  honoured  name  amongst  us. 
The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETINa. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  8, 1894, 
when  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  read  a  Paper  on 
"  Canada  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire." 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  28 
Fellows  had  heen  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident  and  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: — 

Richard  0.  Bcu^khouse,  Frederick  Carter ^  Alexander  Douglas^  Frederick 
William  Fry,  George  Stanley  Harris,  Lawrence  A,  Wallace,  A.M.InsLCJS.^ 
George  Wood, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alexander  Carrick  (New  Zealand),  Alcide  Des  Mazures,  Rev,  R,  Gresley 
Douglas,  M,A,  (Cape  Colony),  Joseph  R,  Dyer  (Transvaal),  Harry  M.  BUioU 
(Transvaal),  Major  Patrick  W,  Forbes  (Matabeleland),  William  John  Gamett 
IVictoria),  Dr.  Henry  E.  Garrett  (New  South  Wales),  William  IngaU,  M,C,P. 
(British  Guiana),  Hon,C,  J,  Johnston,  M.L.C,  (New Zealand),  James M{Ucolm 
hfew  South  Wales),  Capt,  R.  G.  Murray  (R,M,S,  ** Himalaya*'),  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Oakeshott  (Transvaal),  George  F,  Perrins  (Transvaal),  Edward  Sheiids 
(Cape  Colony),  Edmund  T.  Somerset  (Transvaal), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  £rom  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  you  will  not  think 
I  am  comparing  one  Colony  with  another  if  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
one  respect  Canada  is  most  remarkable— namely,  in  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  she  allows  Ministries  to  remain  in  oflSce ;  for  it  may 
be  in  your  recollection,  when  you  consider  the  politics  of  States  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  that  in  some,  at  all  events, 
of  those  States,  Ministries  are  changed  almost  with  the  changing  of 
the  moon.  As  against  that — as  I  cannot  help  thinking — evil 
example  we  see,  if  we  turn  to  Canada,  that  for  five  years  since 
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Confederation  one  party  was  in  office,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
five  years  another  party  has  been  constantly  in  power  by  the 
Bof&ages  of  the  Canadian  people.  We  shall  have  the  great  happi- 
ness to-night  of  hearing  a  Paper  from  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  the 
party  which  has  been  so  constantly  and  steadfastly  in  office  ever  since 
the  formation  of  that  great  Dominion ;  and  as  we  know  that  the 
Confederation  has  had  an  almost  unexampled  success  amongst  the 
federal  systems  of  the  world,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  speaking  of 
Canadian  wishes  and  aspirations  and  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
will  be  able  to  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  authority,  what  those 
desires  are,  he  himself  knowing  well  their  very  spring  and  sources. 
Sir  Chables  Tupper  then  read  his  Paper  on 

CANADA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNITY  OF 
THE  EMPIEE. 

The  most  important  event  of  recent  years  conducive  to  the  unity 
of  the  British  Empire  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  Confederation  of 
Canada.  Down  to  that  period  British  North  America  was  com- 
posed of  five  isolated  provinces,  and  the  great  Rupert's  Land  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  occupied  by  25,000  savages,  and  the  home  of 
the  bufiiilo.  The  provinces  were  separated  by  hostile  tariffs,  with 
no  common  interests  and  no  means  of  intercommunication  by 
railway.  The  Great  North-West,  declared  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  be 
capable  of  providing  happy  homes  for  40  millions  of  people,  was 
separated  from  the  older  provinces  by  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness, 
and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
All  this  has  been  changed.  These  isolated  provinces,  separated  from 
the  Republic  to  the  south  by  an  invisible  line  of  from  8,000  to  4,000 
miles  in  extent,  have  been  united  under  one  strong  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  bound  together  by  a  great  transcontinental  railway  from 
Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific. 

Another  important  event  conducing  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
is  about  to  take  place.  A  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Ottawa,  on 
June  21  next,  which  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  possibly  of  the  South  African  Governments,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  drawing  these  great 
outlying  possessions  of  the  Crown  into  closer  trade  relations  with 
each  other  and  with  Great  Britain.  A  deputation  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  recently  bad  the 
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honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Bosebery  and  the  Marqnid 
of  Ripon  on  this  subject.  They  stated  that  Canada  had  agreed  to 
give  a  subsidy  of  £175,000  a  year  to  a  fast  steamship  service  between 
England  and  Australasia  vid  Canada,  and  would  give  sabstantial 
support  to  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  and  that  these  sub- 
sidies would  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralasia ;  and  they  asked  for  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  to  these  services,  on  the  ground  of  their  great  politi(»d, 
strategical,  commercial,  and  defensive  value. 

The  deputation  was  assured  that  their  representations  would 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that 
a  representative  would  be  sent  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Ottawa. 
This  movement  has  received,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
hearty  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Press  of  this  country. 

Many  persons  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  John  Colomb, 
who  has  professed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  has 
assumed  a  position  of  hostility  to  these  proposals.  I  confess  that  I 
did  not  share  that  surprise,  as  I  had  long  since  learned  that  that 
gentleman  was  apparently  not  well-informed  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  great  Colonies  have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  defence  of 
the  Empire — unless,  as  Sir  John  Colomb  seems  to  think,  the  term 
Empire  applies  only  to  Great  Britain.  As  this  is  a  question  of  much 
moment,  permit  me  to  draw  attention  briefly  to  some  of  these  services. 

A  few  years  ago  every  important  town  in  British  North  America 
was  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  To-day  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  that  country,  except  at  Halifax,  where  a  small  force  is 
kept  for  strategical  purposes. 

When  Canada  purchased  the  North-West  Territory  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  Lord  Wolseley  was  sent  with  Imperial  troops . 
to  put  down  a  rebellion.    When  a  subsequent  rising,  under  the 
same  half-breed  leader,  Riel,  took  place,  it  was  suppressed  by 
Canada  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  expended  on — 

An  Interooeanic  Eailway 120,000,000 

Canals 60,000,000 

Deepening  the  St.  Lawrence 8,384,000 

Graving  Docks 2,700,000 

North-West  and  Lands 7,000,000 

Indians  (20  years) 13,500,000 

North-West  Rebellion 7,000,000 

British  Ck>lumbia  Fortifications        ....  256,000 

213,840,000 
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and  expends  annually  on — 

MiliUa 1,340,000 

Mounted  Police 626,000 

British  Ck>lambia  Garrison 47,500 

Eight  steamers  coast  service 172,000 

Subsidy  China  and  Austral,  steam  service   .        .        .  206,000 

Subsidy  pledged  to  Atlantic  steam  service   .        .        .  750,000 

Interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  ^213,840,000        .        .        .  8,553,600 

11,688.100 
Or  about  £2,337,620  per  annum.  «*— — 

This  is  irrespective  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  741  light- 
houses, ;|^450|000 ;  immigration  expenses,  j^200,000 ;  and  expenditure 
connected  with  Indians,  $959fi6i. 

This  expenditure  secured  the  construction  of  a  great  transconti- 
nental line  of  railway,  bringing  England  twenty  days  nearer  to  Japan 
than  by  the  Suez  Canal.  It  has  provided  an  alternative  line  to  India, 
upon  which  Great  Britain  may  have  to  depend  for  the  security 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East.  It  enables  her  ships  of  war  to  reach 
Montreal,  and  her  gunboats  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  continent 
at  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  It  provides  graving  docks  at 
Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Victoria ;  extinguishes  the  title  of  the  Indians, 
and  provides  for  their  civilisation  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  miUion 
dollars  a  year ;  opens  to  British  settlement  the  great  North-West, 
where  every  eligible  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  160 
acres  of  land ;  maintains  a  permanent  defensive  force,  and  trains 
88,000  volunteers,  and  provides  a  garrison  for  the  fortifications  of 
British  Columbia.  Included  in  this  are  the  subsidies  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  steamers,  available  for  the  use  anywhere  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  as  war  cruisers  and  transports  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Canada  also  supports  a  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston, 
seventy  or  eighty  of  whose  cadets  are  now  officers  in  the  British  Army. 

Before  confederation  the  fisheries  of  the  British  Provinces  were 
protected  by  her  Majesty's  navy.  Now  that  service  is  performed 
by  eight  armed  steamers  owned  and  maintained  by  Canada.  This 
expenditure  of  £2,337,620  per  annum  is  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
people  of  Canada  for  services  vital  to  the  strength,  defence,  and  unity 
of  the  Empire.  Yet,  at  a  meeting  at  the  London  Working  Men's 
College,  on  March  11, 1893,  Sir  John  Colomb  said :  ^*  England  paid 
195.  6d.  out  of  every  pound  of  the  cost  of  defending  the  Empire, 
Australia  Id,,  and  Canada  not  a  brass  farthing ! ''  ^   I  may  say  that 

'  The  above  is  quoted  from  Imperial  Federation^  but  Sir  John  Colomb  in- 
forms me  that  the  words  he  used  were  not  as  stated  above,  but  as  follows : 
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in  addition  to  the  large  capital  expenditure  made  by  Australasia  and 
South  Africa  for  naval  and  harbour  defensive  purposes,  I  find  the 
annual  expenditure  for  naval  and  military  defence  in  those  Colonies 
at  the  last  dates  available  to  be  as  follows : — 

Colony  Year  Ainoant 

New  South  Wales        .        .        .  1892  .  .  .  368,227 

Victoria 1892-3  .  .  .  193,661  » 

Queensland 1893-4  .  .  .  56,499  > 

South  Australia   ....  1893-4  .  .  .  40,068  » 

Tasmania 1892  .  .  .  19,282 

Western  Australia        .        .         .  1893  .  .  .  12,699 

New  Zealand        ....  1892-3  .  .  .  87,865 

Cape  of  Good  Hope      .        .        .  1891-2  .  .  .  275,096 » 

Natal 1893-4  .  .  .  60,384  • 


Total 


1,113.771 


*  Estimated  Expenditure. 

*  Including  £124,415  expended  on  Cape  Police  available  for  defence. 
'  Including  £34,366  expended  on  Natal  Mounted  Police. 

Then,  again,  Sir  John  Colomb  in  his  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  April  18, 1893,  said :  "  The  United  Kingdom  bears  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.'*  He  ought  to 
have  known  that,  independent  of  the  Governors,  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  autonomous  Colonies,  Canada  paid  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
survey  of  the  international  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  over  £68,000 ;  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  Halifax  Arbi- 
tration between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising  out  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871 ;  half  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1888,  to  determine  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1818  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  and  that  Canada  is  now  engaged  in  settling  the  Alaskan 
boundary  at  her  own  expense,  and  pays  one-half  of  the  expenses, 
some  £20,000,  of  the  Arbitration  at  Paris  of  1898,  when  the 
question  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
described  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  be — 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  sea 
ships  of  all  nations  are  equal,  whether  it  is  a  ship  of  a  great  or  insignifi- 
cant Power ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  high  seas  ships  are  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  high  seas  subjects  of 
every  nation  can  take  at  their  will,  according  to  their  abihty,  of  the 
products  of  the  sea. 

"  The  United  Kingdom  paid  19s.  Qd,  out  of  every  pound  spent  on  the  naval 
proteptipn  of  tt]ie  Eippire,  Aus^ralifi  |{f„  B,n^  Canada  not  a  brass  farthing," 
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It  is  interesting  to  torn  from  views  of  this  kind  to  those  held  by  the 
statesmen  of  both  the  great  parties  in  this  comitrj.  About  two 
years  ago  Lord  SaUsbury  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire : — 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  this  Httle  island  its  commanding  position  ?  It 
is  the  fact  that  every  nation  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  can  enter 
your  ports  with  the  products  of  countless  regions,  and  supply  your  indus- 
tries and  manufactures,  so  that  those  industries  and  manufactures  may 
compete  with  every  corner  of  the  globe.  And  why  should  you  occupy  this 
privileged  position  ?  Because  your  flag  floats  over  regions  fax  wider  than 
any  other,  and  because  upon  the  dominion  of  your  Sovereign  the  sun 
never  sets. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  terms  equally  emphatic,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  Colonies  : — 

An  absolute  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  entire  system  of  govern- 
ing the  vast  dependencies  of  this  Empire,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  before,  a  source  of  grievance  and  discredit,  they  had 
become  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  our  moral  strength. 

The  vital  importance  to  England  of  her  Colonial  trade  was 
forcibly  illustrated  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  whose  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Who  that  is 
interested  in  this  great  question  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
following  utterance  of  the  Marquis  of  Sahsbury  in  1892  ? — 

We  know  that  every  bit  of  the  world's  surface  which  is  not  under  the 
British  flag  is  a  country  which  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  closed  to  us 
by  a  hostile  tariff,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  anxious  above  all  things 
to  conserve,  to  unify,  to  strengthen  the  Empire  of  the  Queen,  because  it  is 
to  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  within  the  Empire  of  the  Queen  that  we 
look  for  the  vital  force  of  the  conmierce  of  this  country. 

The  maxim  "that  trade  follows  the  flag"  is  proved  beyond 
question  by  the  Trade  Betums,  which  show  that  the  self-governing 
Colonies  and  West  Indies  take  of  British  exports  £2  IBs.  dd,  per 
head,  as  against  85.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  or  seven  times  as  much. 

Six  of  the  Colonies  importing  the  largest  quantity  of  British 
produce — the  Cape,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland — took  in  1891  £8  lis.  lOd.  per  head,  as 
against  0^»  9d,  per  bead  of  the  populations  of  the  United  StateSi 
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Germany,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Russia  together,  or  a  little  over 
twelve  times  as  much. 

In  1892  the  same  Colonies  took  British  goods  to  the  extent  of 
£8  Is.  5(2.  per  capita,  as  against  55.  6d,  in  the  foreign  oountries 
already  mentioned,  or  a  little  over  eleven  times  as  much. 

Exports  to  Self-governing  Colonies  and  to  the  West  Indies,  1892. 


Colony 

£ 

Populatioa 

Canada 6,869,808 

.    4,833,000 

Newfoundland    . 

.       568,674 

197,000 

West  Australia  . 

524,249 

60,000 

South  Australia 

.    1,717,492 

.       316,000 

Victoria     . 

4,726,361 

.     1,140,000 

New  South  Wales 

6,566,352 

.     1,134,000 

Queensland 

1,793,391 

.       394,000 

Tasmania  . 

477,790 

147,000 

New  Zealand      . 

3,450,537 

.       627,000 

Cape  and  Natal . 

7,929,484 

f  1,527,000 
'\    644,000 

West  Indies  and  British  Guiana    2,936,624 

.     1,860,000 

Totals        .        .  37,550,762 »      . 

.  12,768,000 

>  Or  £2  183.  9d,  per  head. 

Exports  to  United  States,  £26,647,234  ;  population,  62,622,000 ;  or  Ss.  Sd.  per 
head. 


Exports  to  certain  Colonics,  1891  and  1892. 

1891 

.    7,957,878  . 

.    6,820,990  . 

.    8,999,969  . 

.    7,249,224  . 

.    3,369,177  . 

.    2,224,316  , 


Colony 

1893 

Cape 

7,929,484 

Canada  . 

6,869,808 

New  South  Wales 

6,566,352 

Victoria . 

4,726,361 

New  Zealand . 

3,460,637 

Queendand    . 

1,793,391 

Totals      . 

.  31,336,933 

36,621,554  ' 


Population 

2,071,000 
4,833,000 
1,134,000 
1,140,000 
627,000 
394,000 

10,199,000 


1  Equal  to  £3  Is,  5d,  per  head.  ^  Equal  to  £3  lis,  lOd,  per  head. 


Exports  to  certain  Foreign  Countries* 


1891 
£ 
.    27,644,663     . 
.     18,804,329     . 
.     16,429,665     . 
.      4,977,473    . 
.      8,290,039     . 
.      6,407,402     . 

Population 

United  States    . 

Germany   . 

France 

Spain 

Brazil 

Russia 

.    62,622,000 
.     49,428,000 
.     38,343,000 
.     17,550,000 
.     14,002,000 
.     97,506,000 

Totals      . 

.    81,453,461  '  . 

.  279,451,000 

*  Equal  to  5«.  9f7.  per  head. 
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1892 

FopnlatioD 

United  States    . 

Germany   . 

France 

Spain 

Brazil 

Bnssia 

.    26,547,234    . 
.     17,583,412     . 
.     14,686,894     . 
.      4,672,938     . 
.      7,910,326     . 
.       6,357,081     . 

.     62,622,000 
.     49,428,000 
.     38,343,000 
.     17,650,000 
.     14,002,000 
.    97,506,900 

Totals      . 

.     76,757,885  »  . 

.  279,451,000 

'  Equal  to  5s.  bd.  per  head. 

Who,  with  such  evidence  before  them,  can  question  from  an 
Imperial  standpoint  the  importance  of  developing  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country  ? 

All  the  self-governing  Colonies  have  united  in  asking  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  measures  to  so  modify  the  treaties 
with  Belgium  and  Germany  as  to  enable  closer  trade  arrangements 
to  be  made  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies  than 
with  foreign  countries.  All  these  Colonies  equally  desire  and  have 
requested  the  Government  to  submit  to  ParUament  an  amendment 
of  the  Imperial  Act  of  1878,  86  Vic.  cap.  22,  to  enable  the  Colonies 
of  Australasia  to  make  the  same  trade  arrangements  with  Canada 
and  South  Africa  as  under  that  Act  any  of  the  AustraUan  Colonies 
can  now  make  with  each  other  and  with  New  Zealand.  This 
proposal  embodies  no  new  principle,  but  simply  extends  the  power 
already  conferred  by  the  Act  in  question ;  and  considering  the 
Imperial  importance  of  drawing  the  great  Colonies  into  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  England,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  the  hearty  support  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament.  The  ParHament  of  Canada  some  time  since 
passed  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to  give  preferential  tariff  conces- 
sions to  this  country  when  the  products  of  the  Colonies  are  ad- 
mitted into  Great  Britain  en  more  favourable  terms  than  are 
accorded  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  same  spirit,  now  that  the 
financial  position  of  Canada  enables  the  Government  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, they  have  adopted  a  tariff  during  the  present  session  which 
effects  reductions  in  the  duties  upon  many  of  the  staple  exports  of 
England. 

To  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  state  what  is,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Anglo-Canadian-AustraHan  steamship  service,  in 
respect  to  the  steamship  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Australasia  by  way  of  Canada. 

At  the  outset  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  average  time  occupied 
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in  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Sydney  and  London  by 
the  present  Suez  route.  The  latest  Blue-book  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  is  that  of  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster-Genezal  of 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1892,  issued  in  1898.  There  I  find 
that  the  returns  of  the  mail  service  of  the  Orient  Steamship  Navi- 
gation Company  during  the  year  1892  give  the  average  time  between 
London  and  Sydney  as  83  11-18  days,  and  between  Sydney 
and  London  as  88  11-26  days ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Navigation  Company  during  the  year  1892 
the  average  time  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from 
Sydney  and  London  was  as  follows :  London  to  Sydney,  88  19-26 
days ;  Sydney  to  London,  84  6-18  days. 

The  consideration  paid  by  the  British  and  Australasian  Govern- 
ments for  the  above  mail  service  is  £85,000  per  annum  to  each 
Company,  or  £170,000  together ;  and  out  of  this  contribution  of 
£170,000  the  United  Kingdom  pays  £96,000. 

The  present  intention  of  the  proposed  Steamship  Company  is  to 
have  upon  the  Atlantic  a  weekly  service  of  20  knots  speed  all  the 
year  round,  and  to  maintain  it  by  the  building  of  four  exception- 
ally large,  swifb,  completely  equipped  express  passenger  steamships. 

On  the  Pacific,  at  present,  it  is  only  proposed  to  have  three 
steamships,  thus  adding  one  steamship  to  those  now  performing  the 
monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver.  The  presence  of 
a  third  steamship  on  the  Pacific  has  enabled  the  promoters  of  the 
new  service  to  suggest  two  propositions  : — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  during  the  summer  months  a  three- 
weekly  service  between  Sydney,  Moreton  Bay,  Fiji,  Honolulu, 
Victoria,  and  Vancouver,  and  during  the  winter  season  a  four- 
weekly  service  by  the  same  route.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  mails  by  that  route  can  be  easily  delivered  in  the  time 
now  occupied  by  the  Suez  route ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
only,  in  the  one  case,  a  three-weekly  service,  and  in  the  other  a 
four-weekly  service. 

2.  If  it  shall  be  hereafter  decided  to  call  at  a  New  Zealand  port 
in  preference  to  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland,  then,  with  three  steam- 
ships on  the  Pacific,  the  service  can  easily  and  regularly,  all  the 
year  round,  maintain  the  four-weekly  service  between  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Fiji,  Honolulu,  Victoria,  and  Vancouver. 

The  drawback  to  calling  at  a  New  Zealand  port  instead  of  a 
Queensland  port  would  be  the  lengthening  of  the  voyage  between 
the  last  Australian  port  of  call  (i.e.  of  Sydney)  and  England  by 
36  hours  each  way ;  but  even  allowing  an  additional  86  hours  for 
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the  extra  mileage  by  the  New  Zealand  route,  the  promoters  of  the 
service  state  that  they  wonld  be  able  to  deliver  the  Sydney  mails, 
from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  fast  Atlantic  service, 
in  about  the  same  time  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  steamships 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Companies  from  Sydney 
to  London  by  the  Suez  route,  while  the  New  Zealand  service 
(Auckland  to  London)  would  be  reduced  to  within  81  days. 

It  is  stated  that  the  current  contracts  between  the  British  and 
Australian  Governments  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
and  the  Orient  Company  have  been  extended  for  an  additional  year, 
and  expire  in  January  1896. 

At  the  Ottawa  Conference,  to  be  held  in  June  next,  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  for  consideration  will  be  whether  the  time 
has  arrived  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Australasian  Colonies  to 
recognise  Canada  as  an  Imperial  highway  for  an  Australasian  mail 
service,  affording  the  Empire  an  important  alternate  route,  and 
I  venture  to  hope  that  a  favourable  decision  will  be  arrived  at. 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  Australian  subsidy  actually 
being  paid  to  the  Vancouver  service  is  £10,000  sterling  per  annum 
by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  If  that  subsidy  were 
increased  to  at  least  £50,000  sterling  per  annum  from  Australasia, 
and  if  the  British  Government  will  give  the  minimum  subsidy 
asked  for  the  Atlantic  service  of  £76,000  sterling  per  annum, 
Australasia  will  secure  in  1896  an  alternate  fortnightly  route  by  way 
of  Canada. 

As  to  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  mail  service  between  Sydney 
and  London,  the  promoters  of  the  new  company  are  prepared  to 
name  thirty-one  days  as  the  period  for  the  first  term  of  years ;  but, 
in  any  event,  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  Suez 
route. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  Blue-book  above  referred  to 
that  the  net  cost  to  New  South  Wales  of  its  joint  service  vid  Suez 
was  in  1892  only  £18,274  8$.  5c^.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  collected  for  stamps  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  paying  the  subsidy  for  the  proposed  mail  service. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  line  of  fast  steamers  between 
England  and  Canada,  I  can  give  no  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Van 
Home,  the  able  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
His  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  is  shown  in  the  following 
speech  made  by  him  at  Toronto  in  January  1898 : — 

The  distance  from  Quebec  to  Holyhead  is  2,580  miles,  and  with  steam- 
ships of  the  speed  of  the  Teutonic  or  the  City  of  Paris  the  time  will  be 
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made  in  five  days  and  five  hours.  The  time  from  Holyhead  to  London  Is 
less  than  six  hours,  and,  allowinf^  an  hour  for  transfer,  the  time  from  the 
wharf  at  Quebec  to  Euston  Station  in  London  will  be  made  in  five  days 
and  twelve  hours,  and  only  three  days  and  eleven  hours  will  be  in  the  opegk 
Atlantic.  While  the  voyage  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  is  some- 
times made  in  five  days  and  a  half,  the  time  from  the  wharf  in  New  York 
to  the  railway  station  in  London  is  hardly  ever  made  in  less  than  seven 
days — so  seldom  that  seven  days  may  be  taken  as  the  best  working  result 
that  way.  Let  two  passengers  start  from  London  on  a  Wednesday  at  1% 
o*olock  noon,  one  by  the  fastest  New  York  steamship,  and  the  other  by  an 
equally  fast  Canadian  steamship.  The  one  will  reach  New  York  at  best  at 
7  o*clock  the  following  Wednesday  morning,  local  time ;  the  other  wiU 
have  reached  Quebec  at  7  o'clock  Monday  evening,  local  time.  The  New 
York  passenger  may  reach  Montreal  at  7.80  Thursday  morning,  or  Toronto 
at  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning.  The  passenger  by  the  Canadian  line 
will  reach  Montreal  at  midnight  Monday,  or  Toronto  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning,  two  whole  days  ahead  of  the  New  York  man.  The  Canadian 
passenger  will  reach  Chicago  at  11.30  Tuesday  night ;  while  the  New  York 
man  cannot  reach  there  beforo  9.30  Thursday  moming.  It  is  no  idle 
boast  that  such  a  Canadian  line  could  take  a  passenger  at  London  and 
dehver  him  in  Chicago  before  the  New  York  line  could  land  him  on  the 
wharf  in  New  York.  Indeed,  we  have  a  margin  of  ten  hours,  and  the 
statement  might  be  made  to  apply  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis.  A  Boston  passenger  may  reach  his  home  thirty-two  hours 
quicker  by  the  way  of  Quebec  than  by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  a  passenger 
by  the  Canadian  line  will  reach  New  Y^ork  itself  at  7  o'clock  Tuesday 
moming,  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  quickest  direct  line  to  New  York ; 
and  this  will  be  the  minimum  saving  of  time  to  Philadelphia,  Washington! 
and  all  points  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  come  northward  our  advantage 
becomes  greater.  In  the  winter  our  advantage  by  the  way  of  HalifEix 
would  be  ten  hours  less,  but  our  saving  in  time  would  still  be  great  enough 
to  take  the  business.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide  an  attractive  service 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  make  the  railway  and  steamship  services  fit 
together  perfectly,  to  make  sure  of  the  business.  There  are  no  difficulties 
of  navigation  that  cannot  readily  be  overcome— a  few  more  Hghts,  a  few 
more  fog  signals,  and  a  few  whistling  buoys  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits 
of  BeUe  Isle. 

But  again  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  propounded,  apparently  in 
all  seriousness,  by  Sir  John  Colomb  :— 

Now  let  me  ask,  who  is  to  pay  and  to  bo  responsible  for  the  protection 
in  war  of  the  new  trade  line  and  new  submarine  cable  we  are  asked  to 
help  to  establish  ? 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him  the  highest  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  the  naval  strength  provided  by  these  fast  steamers 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio  Oceans,  and  the  proposed  cable  from 
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Vancouver  to  Australia,  form  the  strongest  claims  for  Imperial 
support. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Canada  with  Mr, 
James  Huddart  requires  the  four  Atlantic  steamships  to  be  capable 
of  steaming  20  knots,  under  favourable  conditions,  at  sea,  and  this 
will  involve  a  trial-trip  speed  of  21  knots,  or  equal  to  24  statute 
miles,  per  hour. 

The  steamships  will  be  upwards  of  10,000  tons  register,  and  will  be 
built  in  compliance  with  the  usual  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the 
subvention  for  mercantile  armed  cruisers  from  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  1887,  after  giving  this  question 
the  fullest  consideration,  made  the  following  report  to  the  Treasury, 
which  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  force  : — 

My  Lords  would  desire  to  state  that  the  experience  derived  from  the 
events  of  1885  has  led  them  to  believe  that  true  economy  and  real 
efl&ciency  would  be  best  promoted  by  securing  the  use  to  the  Admiralty 
in  times  of  peace  of  the  fastest  and  most  serviceable  mercantile  vessels. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1885  a  sum  approximating  to  £600,000 
was  expended  in  retaining  the  services  of  several  fast  merchant  steamers, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  available  for  the  service  of  any  Power  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  arrangements  existed 
similar  to  those  now  contemplated,  their  Lordships  believe  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  expenditure  would  have  been  averted,  and  a 
degree  of  confidence  felt  by  the  nation  on  which  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  place 
a  money  value. 

Their  Lordships  consider  that  subventions  or  annual  payments  for  pre- 
emption in  the  use  or  purchase  of  these  steamers  should  only  be  made 
with  those  vessels  already  existing  which  have  an  exceptionally  high  sea- 
going speed,  or  for  vessels  which  may  be  built  possessing  great  speed  and 
adaptable  in  their  construction  as  armed  cruisers. 

As  to  the  standard  of  speed,  the  Admiralty  consider  that  no  vessel  oi 
less  than  17  or  18  knots  at  sea  would  fiiUy  meet  the  object  they  have  in 
view.  They  would  add  further  that  existing  vessels,  even  with  this  speed, 
but  which  have  not  been  built  specially  to  Admiralty  designs,  would  not 
be  so  valuable  to  the  coimtry  as  vessels  which  meet  these  requirements. 
The  trades  which  can,  from  a  mercantile  aspect,  support  vessels  of  the 
type  and  character  that  their  Lordships  desire  to  see  included  in  tbe 
"  Beserve  Fleet  of  the  Navy"  are  very  limited.  Such  steamers  are  only 
likely  to  find  a  profitable  mercantile  employment  in  the  passenger  and 
mail  service,  and  particularly  in  the  service  to  America.  Vessels  con- 
structed to  meet  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  respect  to  their  cargo-carrying  powers ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  country  if  every  reasonable  encouragement  were 
given  to  shipowners  to  build  and  maintain  this  description  of  steamer  in 
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the  trades  that  may  be  expected  to  snpport  them.  The  retention  of  a 
fleet  of  "  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Cruisers  "  would  be  obviously  of  great 
national  advantage.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  they  would  serve  to  limit  the 
necessity  felt  by  their  Lordships  for  the  construction  of  fistst  war  veesebi 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Not  only  would  the  nation  be  a 
pecuniary  gainer  in  respect  to  the  first  cost  of  such  vessels,  but  their 
annual  maintenance,  which  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  would  be  saved  were 
such  vessels  maintained  whilst  not  required  for  Admiralty  pnrpoees  in 
mercantile  trading. 

The  Government  of  Canada  applied  to  her  Majesty's  Oovenunent 
to  join  in  a  subsidy  for  three  steamers  for  the  Pacifio  service  between 
Yanconver  and  Hong  Eong.  This  proposal  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Governments  of  both  parties  in  this  country.  It  was  referred 
to  a  departmental  committee,  on  which  the  Colonial  Office,  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Army  and  Navy  were  represented,  with  the  following 
results.  Lord  Granville  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  '^  It  appeared 
by  a  minute  from  his  predecessor,  Col.  F.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of 
Derby),  that  the  late  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  on 
principle  to  approve  of  this  project."  And  again,  on  April  29,  1887, 
Lord  Granville  said  ''  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  most  desirable  thing  from  both  the  naval  and  military  point  of 
view."  On  June  28  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  ''an  extremely  valuable  and  important 
service,**  and  subsequently  carried  a  vote  of  £45,000  per  annum 
for  ten  years  for  these  three  steamers,  which  with  the  £15,000  per 
annum  paid  by  Canada  makes  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  a  year.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  vote  passed  nem.  con,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  Sir  John  Colomb  was  a  member. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Paper  recently  placed  on  record  by 
Gen.  Sir  A.  Clarke,  show  conclusively  the  opinions  of  this  high 
authority  on  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 


On  all  grounds,  therefore,  continuous  maintenance  of  a  trade  route 
through  the  Mediterranean  at  the  outset  of  war  cannot  be  counted  upon.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores  to  the  East  will 
be  equally  hazardous,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Of  all  routes,  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  safest  in  war 
with  a  naval  power. 

Fast  ships  on  these  routes  carmot  well  be  captured,  except  by  mere 
mischance,  on  the  ocean. 

No  probable  enemy,  no  nation,  except  the  United  States,  is  likely  in  the 
immediate  future  to  develop  any  considerable  naval  strength  in  the 
Pacific  ;  while  the  maintenance  of  strong  squadrons  on  the  western  verge 
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of  the  Atlantic  will  be  difficult  to  any  Power  not  in  alUance  with  the 
United  States. 

Again,  these  ocean  routes  pass  near  no  naval  bases  of  European 
Powers,  which,  especially  at  the  outset  of  war,  will  confer  on  them  prac- 
tical immunity  from  raids.  On  the  Gape  route  there  is  the  menace  of 
Dakkar,  of  Reunion,  and  possibly  of  Diego  Suariez,  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  which  would  unquestionably  raise  insurance  rates  to  a 
high  figure. 


An  accustomed  trade  route,  regularly  used  in  peace  time,  will  invariably 
offer  inestimable  a^vantfikges  as  a  communication  in  war.  Along  it 
troops  and  stores  could  at  once  be  smoothly  conveyed  without  delays  or 
confusion. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  any 
steps  taken  to  develop  the  ocean  route  would  add  greatly  to  the  potentiid 
strength  of  the  Empire  in  war. 


At  such  a  time  the  first  necessity  will  be  communication  between  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire.  Thus  only  can  its  vast  resources  be 
brought  into  play ;  thus  only  can  its  existence  be  assured. 

I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  military  advantages  of  developing  the 
Western  route,  and  thus  providing  an  alternative  line  of  communication, 
rather  than  on  the  political  and  economical  advantages.  The  latter  must, 
however,  be  important  and  far-reaching. 

Politically,  the  efifect  will  be  to  bring  the  members  of  the  Empire  into 
closer  union.  EconomicaJly,  the  opening  up  of  new  avenues  of  trade  will 
indubitably  bring  about  a  wider  distribution  of  products,  and  reduce  the 
stagnation  which  is  now  heavily  felt  by  all  classes. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  strongly  support  the  policy  urged. 

It  is  for  the  Imperial  Government  a  primary  duty  to  aid  a  project  by 
which  national  advantages  in  peace  time,  and  security,  as  well  as  striking 
power,  in  war,  will  be  unquestionably  attained. 

As  to  the  cable,  I  may  say  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Colonial  Conference,  called  and  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1887,  and  after  the 
subject  had  been  fully  discussed  and  all  the  objections  urged  by 
those  interested  in  existing  routes  considered : — 

First.  That  the  connection  recently  formed  through  Canada  froin  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  railway  and  telegraph  opens  a  new  alwrnative 
line  of  Imperial  conmiunication  over  the  high  seas  and  through  British 
possessions,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value  alike  in  naval,  mihtary, 
conuuercial,  and  political  aspects. 

Second.    That  the  connection  of  Canada  with  Australia  by  direct  sub- 
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marine  telegraph  across  the  Pacific  is  a  project  of  high  importance  to  the 
Empire,  and  every  doubt  as  to  its  practicability  should  without  delay  be 
set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  survey. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  Canadian. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  who" 
has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  question  of  a  Pacific  cable,  has 
excited  increased  interest  in  that  question  in  Australasia.  It  has 
been  followed  by  a  visit  to  Canada  from  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
from  Queensland,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Reid  from  Victoria,  and,  as 
already  stated,  a  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  June  21 
next.  The  Australasian  Postal  and  Telegraph  Conference,  recently 
held  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand,  heartily  endorsed  the  proposal 
for  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia  with  the  same  unanimity 
that  characterised  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  London  in 
1887.  Of  course  those  who  have  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  may 
be  expected  to  oppose  competition,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
protest  made  by  those  interested  parties  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  published  in  the  Times  of  April  19,  1894.  In  that 
protest  the  statement  of  the  Wellington  Conference,  that  a  guarantee 
of  4  per  cent,  for  fourteen  years  would  probably  induce  the  company 
to  undertake  the  work,  is  treated  as  an  admission  that  the  cable 
must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period.  No  reason  is  shown  in 
the  article  why  fourteen  years  should  be  determined  on  as  the  life  of 
a  cable,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  existing  cable 
companies.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  took  twenty-five  years  as  a  basis 
for  calculation ;  and  that  this  period  seems  a  fair  one  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  5,850  miles  (or  about  80  per  cent.)  of  the 
18,000  miles  of  cable  now  forming  the  system  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company  is  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
and  is  still  in  working  condition,  the  balance  of  about  12,650  miles 
being  duplications  and  extensions  laid  since  1874.  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming's  suggestion  that  a  joint  guarantee  of  8  per  cent,  would 
be  sufficient  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pacific  cable 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments  concerned,  who  could 
obtain  money  at  that  rate ;  not,  as  would  appear  from  the  article, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  scheme  is  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
company — an  alternative  which  he  has  also  dealt  with. 

The  cable  companies  which  control  the  existing  lines  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  "  urge  that  the  existing  service 
was  established  solely  by  private  enterprise,"  and  without  Govern- 
ment aid.  These  lines,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
first  lines  established,  and  thus  had  no  opposition  to  contend  vnth. 
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The  Pacific  cable  would,  however,  now  have  to  compete  with  these 
very  existing  lines ;  which,  whatever  the  case  may  have  been  when 
they  were  initiated,  are  now,  and  for  many  years  past  have  been, 
assisted  by  annual  subsidies ;  a  fact  not  touched  upon  in  the  article 
in  the  Times.  Altogether  the  existing  companies  which  would 
compete  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Pacific  cable  have  received 
in  subsidies  from  various  sources  up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
£2,100,000 ;  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  the  capital  required  for 
a  Pacific  cable.  Of  the  above  amount  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company  alone  have  received  about  £643,000,  and  the  African  lines, 
which  form  an  alternative  route,  £1,337,000. 

Then,  taking  the  present  traffic  between  Europe  and  Austral- 
asia to  be  1,300,000  words,  as  given  in  the  Tinus  article,  and 
looking  on  one-half  this  traffic  as  going  to  a  Pacific  cable,  at 
the  sum  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming — viz.  25,  per 
word — as  the  rate  for  the  Pacific  cable  (after  outpayments  of  Is.  M. 
have  been  deducted)  it  would  give  for  the  first  year's  traffic  £65,000  ; 
but  the  reduction  of  the  rates  from  Australasia  to  Europe  (from  the 
present  45.  9d.  per  word  to  3s.  Qd,  per  word)  would  naturally  bring 
about  a  large  increase  of  traffic.  Taking  this  increase  as  an 
additional  25  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  number  of  words  passing 
over  this  cable  between  Australasia  and  Europe  the  amount  would 
come  to  £81,250.  As,  however,  the  tariff  for  the  Canadian  and 
American  traffic  to  and  from  Australia  would  be  cheaper  by  the 
Pacific  than  by  the  existing  routes  (by  about  Is,  per  word),  this 
traffic  would  certainly  pass  through  the  Pacific  cable.  Besides,  the 
traffic  from  and  between  the  islands  at  which  a  Pacific  cable 
touched  should  be  added.  Estimating  the  traffic  from  these 
sources  at  £15,000  for  the  first  year,  a  total  traffic  of  £96,250 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  first  year's  working. 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  states  that  the  normal  increase  of  traffic 
under  the  old  95.  id.  rate  between  Europe  and  Australia  was  14 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  taking  it  only  as  12^  per  cent.,  we  have 
for  the  second  year  the  amount  of  £108,280,  and  so  on  progres- 
sively in  each  succeeding  year,  as  long  as  the  rate  of  increase  of 
traffic  remains  the  same. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  protest  against  the  proposed  cable 
is  largely  based  upon  fallacies.  If  the  reasons  urged  by  those  who 
have  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  should  result  in  her  Majesty's 
Government  not  giving  the  assistance  required,  the  competition 
dreaded  would  not  be  prevented  but  transferred  to  a  company  under 
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the  control  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  England  will  have  lost  her 
opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  Australasia  and  Canada 
make  no  **  demand  *'  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  but  on 
the  contrary  propose  to  unite  with  her  Majesty's  Government  in 
providing  an  alternative  line  of  steam  and  cable  communication 
between  England  and  Australasia  and  Canada,  uniting  those  great 
possessions  of  the  Crown  more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  furnishing  in  the  best  manner  possible  the 
means  of  expanding  the  trade  and  strengthening  the  unity  and 
defence  of  the  Empire. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  always  added  to  the  interest  of  our  meet- 
ings and  never  marred  their  harmony  to  allow  a  little  discussion  as 
part  of  the  proceedings  after  the  reading  of  the  Paper.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  I  ought  now  to  call  upon  Sir  John  Colomb,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  desires  to  say  something  about  the  one  brass 
farthing  of  which  we  have  heard  mention  in  the  Paper. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  sure  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will 
allow  me  in  the  first  place  to  congratulate  him  on  his  Paper.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that 
I  take  up  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  proposed  cable  and  mail  routes. 
I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  bases  his  claim  to 
assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  great  pohtical,  strate- 
gical, defensive,  and  commercial  advantages  and  value  of  his  scheme, 
but  he  said  nothing  definitely  upon  the  political  and  commercial 
advantages.  He  has,  however,  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  strategical 
and  defensive  value  of  the  proposal,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  that  only,  I  wish  to  speak.  My  "  hostility  "  is  assumed 
because  of  my  having  ventured  to  ask  in  the  TimeSy  who  is  to  pay 
for  the  defence  of  this  cable  and  this  mail  route  in  time  of  war  ?  I 
have  never  yet  had  a  definite  answer  to  that  question.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  shall,  in  addition  to  giving  a  subsidy  in  time 
of  peace,  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  line  of  communication 
from  England  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada  across  the  Pacific  to 
Australia  in  case  of  war.  Our  assistance  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  be  an  alternative  route  in  time  of  war.  If  it  is  to 
be  an  alternative  route  in  time  of  war,  that  route  must  be  kept  open 
by  force,  otherwise  it  would  be  no   alternative  route  at  all.     It 
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cannot  be  kept  open  in  time  of  war  except  by  force.  Who  is  to 
provide  that  force?  Moreover,  this  provision  must  be  made  in 
time  of  peace ;  we  cannot  wait  till  war  breaks  out.  I  understand 
I  am  told  I  have  no  business  to  ask  such  a  question  as  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  protection  of  this  route  in  time  of  war,  because,  as  I 
gather,  the  statement  is  that  Canada  has  done  extraordinary  things 
for  the  unity  and  defence  of  the  Empire — that  she  has  almost  over- 
burdened herself  with  taxation  to  discharge  her  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Imperial  defence.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but 
somebody  must  say  this — that  Canada,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth 
and  her  population,  pays  less  for  naval  and  military  defence  than 
any  other  civilised  community  in  the  world.  ("No.")  Is  that 
denied?  Here  is  what  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  said  at 
Toronto  on  January  9  of  last  year  :  "  There  is  no  civilised  country 
in  the  world  where  the  burden  of  naval  and  military  defence  falls 
BO  lightly  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  I  think  that  is  good 
enough  authority  in  support  of  my  statement.  I  am  not  blaming 
Canada.  I  beg  everybody  here  to  note  that  I  am  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  but  I  say  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  Imperialism,  and 
I  say  it  is  a  false  Imperialism  for  our  great  Colonies  to  refuse  to 
look  their  obligations  in  the  face.  It  means  peril  and  disaster  in 
time  of  war.  The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  if 
Canada  were  to  join  the  United  States — ("  No  ") — I  am  not  saying 
she  ought  to  do  so — I  say  if  she  were  to  join  the  United  States  or 
to  become  an  independent  nation,  she  would  have  to  pay  for  defence 
far  more  heavily  than  she  does  now.  Now,  let  us  compare  the 
great  Dominion  with  insignificant  Switzerland.  Switzerland  has  a 
population  of  under  three  millions  ;  Canada  has  a  population  of  five 
millions ;  Switzerland  has  a  revenue  of  three  and  three-quarter 
millions ;  Canada  has  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  quarter  millions ; 
on  defence  Switzerland  pays  £1,200,000  a  year,  while  Canada  pays 
only  £282,000  a  year.  Thus  Switzerland  pays  32  per  cent,  of  her 
revenue  for  defence,  and  Canada  does  not  pay  4  per  cent.,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  pays  85  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  tells  us  that  in  not  a 
single  town  except  Halifax  is  there  a  garrison  of  British  troops. 
I  ask,  are  there  not  Marine  Artillery  in  British  Columbia? 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  :  They  are  paid  exclusively  by  Canada. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  Are  they  not  Marine  Artillery,  British  troops, 
furnished  from  home  ? 

Sir   Charles    Tupper:   It    does  not  matter  where  they  are 
furnished  from  ;  they  are  paid  exclusively  by  Canada. 
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Sir  John  Colomb  :  Very  well,  bub  they  are  British  troops ;  that  10 
a  small  point.  Now  I  ask,  although  there  are  no  British  troops  in 
Canada,  does  not  Canada  rely  on  having  the  presence  of  British 
troops  if  required  in  time  of  war  ?  Of  course  she  does.  ("  No,") 
Then  do  I  understand  that  England  is  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
Canada  ?  (**  No.*')  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  It  is  rather 
hard  to  keep  to  the  thread  during  these  interruptions.  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.  I  admit  that 
that  was  a  great  undertaking,  for  which  Canada  deserves  every  credit. 
But  who  is  going  to  defend  that  line  in  case  Canada  is  attacked 
by  the  United  States  ?  {*'  Canadian  troops.'')  What,  5,000,000 
people  alone  against  60,000,000?  Has  the  gentleman  studied  war? 
I  say  that  that  railway  has  added  to  the  military  responsibilities  of 
the  Empire.  It  is — imless  you  are  prepared  to  defend  it — a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  for  an  invading  army  getting 
possession  of  the  lino  could  dominate  Canada  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  I  pass  on  to  the  canals.  They  aid  in  the  development  of 
Canada,  and  are  really  greatly  to  her  credit,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  add  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.  Then  as  to  the 
question  of  subsidies.  I  do  not  think  Sir  Charles  Tupper  at  all 
understood  the  position  on  this  question.  He  quotes  me  as  having 
said  at  a  working  men's  college,  '*  England  paid  IQs.  6d.  out  of 
every  pound  of  the  cost  of  defending  the  Empire,  Australia  ^.y 
and  Canada  not  a  brass  farthing.*'  I  think  he  took  a  very 
condensed  report  of  what  I  said  at  the  meeting.  What  I  said  then 
was  simply  repeating  words  I  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
what  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  **  The  House  will 
observe  that  out  of  every  pound  spent  for  the  naval  protection  of 
the  Empire  in  1891-92  the  outlying  Empire  spent  6^^^.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  spent  the  balance  of  19s.  5^d.'*  1  stick  to  that,  and 
if  Sir  Charles  Tupper  does  not  like  me  saying  that  Canada  does  not 
pay  a  brass  feirthing  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  the  sea,  I  refer  him 
to  the  official  return  laid  before  Parliament  annually.  I  shall  have 
another  opportunity  of  answering  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  full.  I  am 
for  fair  and  bold  discussion.  It  is  not  by  mutual  admiration  and 
fine  phrases  and  grand  perorations  that  this  Empire  is  to  be  pre- 
served, but  by  facing  the  facts,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  as 
long  as  I  live,  no  matter  what  anyone  says.  A  word  as  to  these 
proposed  subsidies.  Two  portions  of  the  Empire  desire,  and  rightly 
desire,  to  improve  their  communications,  and  with  that  \dew  seek 
to  establish  a  cable  and  a  mail  route.  Now  these  portions  of  the 
Empire — Canada  and  Australasia — ^have  an  aggregate  population 
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equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  all  pat  together. 
They  have  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to  about  one-half  the  total  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  have  a  sea-trade  nearly  double  that 
of  Bussia.  They  come  and  ask  us  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money,  and  base  their  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  work  would 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  in  war.  27ow  a  cable  and  a 
«ea-line  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  I  ask,  does  it  show  hostihty 
to  inquire  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  defence  ?  I  want  a  simple 
answer  to  the  question.  I  cannot  get  it.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in 
a  very  friendly  spirit,  calls  my  attention  to  general  ideas  on  the 
general  subject  of  subsidising  mail  steamers  in  peace  for  service  in 
war.  Now  this  general  policy  was  adopted  early  in  1887  by  the 
appearance  on  the  Navy  estimates  of  a  first  sum  of  10,000Z.,  and  not 
for  any  Canadian  line.  So  far  from  not  making  any  comment  on 
the  matter  in  the  House,  I  raised  a  debate,  although  I  sat  on  the 
Government  side,  and  spoke  for  an  hour  against  this  new  policy, 
which  I  believed  to  be  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
Empire.  We  are  asked  to  subsidise  a  line  of  fast  mail  steamers  in 
order  to  create  a  new  line.  But  the  reason  we  subsidise  such 
steamers  from  our  naval  estimates  is  in  order  to  take  them  off  their 
routes  when  war  breaks  out — not  to  keep  them  on  the  lines,  but 
to  take  them  off.  The  Colonists  are  relying  on  having  swift 
oommunication  between  them  and  us  in  war,  but  if  the  steamers  are 
subsidised  under  this  policy,  the  moment  war  breaks  out  they  will 
be  taken  off.  We  subsidise  them,  not  to  keep  them  on  in  war,  but  to 
take  them  off  for  general  service.  I  see  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  shakes 
his  head.  I  am  sorry  I  get  so  many  shakes  of  the  head,  but  will  he 
get  up  and  say  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Sir  Charles  Tupper  knows  I  am 
right,  and  he  himself  t^lls  us  in  his  Paper  that  the  British  Government 
will  have  these  ^'  steamers  available  for  use  anywhere  as  war  cruisers 
and  transports."  That  being  so,  away  goes  the  theory  that  there 
will  be  this  alternative  route  in  war.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
full  justice  to  this  Paper,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  at  the  first 
opportunity ;  and  in  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
come  to  a  point  on  which  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
Speaking  at  Winnipeg,  he  said,  "  No  person  holds  more  strongly 
than  I  do  the  unquestionable  duty  of  every  British  subject,  wherever 
he'may  be  found,  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  defence  of  this 
great  Empire."  That  is  my  principle,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the 
question.  What  are  citizens  of  the  Empire  going  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  defence  ?  I  say  that  is  a  question  which  must  be  faced. 
I  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  I  believe  not  in  a  little 
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England,  but  in  a  great  consolidated  Empire ;  and  I  say  the  best 
friends  of  a  consolidated  Empire  are  those  who  study  the  broad 
fEkots  and  are  not  afraid  to  put  them  forward.  I  do  not  think  this 
Paper  contributes  at  all  to  that  object.  The  reason  I  think  Canada 
has  not  risen  to  the  level  of  her  duty  in  this  matter  of  defence  is 
that  her  peaceful  progress  has  been  so  enormous  and  so  rapid,  and 
her  statesmen  have  directed  her  development  so  wisely,  that  the 
Canadian  people  are  really  beginning  to  think  they  will  never  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  war.  I  see  nothing  in  the  Paper  to  recall  to 
the  minds  of  the  loyal  people  of  Canada  the  fact  that  they  have 
great  Imperial  duties  to  perform,  and  that  if  they  come  to  us  for 
assistance  to  establish  alternative  routes  in  war  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  they  have  considered  the  whole  matter,  and  that  they 
realise  a  responsibility  rests  upon  Canada  as  well  as  upon  England; 
a  responsibility  which  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  highest 
honour  to  discharge. 

Mr.  B.  R.  DoBELL :  I  wish  I  had  power  to  do  justice  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  vindicate  the  position  Canada 
has  taken  up.  I  lately  read  a  Paper  by  a  well-known  writer  who 
has  of  late  years  made  Canada  his  home.  He  says,  *'  Whenever  the 
word  *  Empire '  is  spoken  it  creates  a  thrill  in  every  British  heart/' 
If  to-morrow  any  of  this  audience  should  be  suffering  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  I  would  recommend  him  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
lecture  to  his  physician  in  order  to  help  him  to  diagnose  his  com- 
plaint the  more  readily.  Such  a  lecture,  I  believe,  does  very  much 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
I  am  glad  Sir  John  Colomb  wishes  to  strengthen  those  bonds,  because 
the  last  occasion  I  heard  him  speak  I  thought  there  must  have 
been  many  Sir  John  Colombs  when  Great  Britain  lost  the  Colonies 
that  now  form  the  United  States.  That  was  my  impression  when 
we  attended  the  deputation  to  the  *'  Grand  Old  Man,'*  and  when  I 
was  obliged  to  listen,  without  being  able  to  put  in  a  word  in  reply,  to 
the  speech  of  Sir  John  Colomb.  If  anything  in  this  world  could 
alienate  a  great  Colony  like  Canada,  it  would  be  the  thought  that 
anyone  deserving  of  much  consideration  had  delivered  such  an 
oration.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
opinion  I  termed  of  his  address  on  that  occasion.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  come  to  this  country  now  and  to  compare  this  time  with  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  was  deputed  by  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  to 
form  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  closer  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  We  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  a  meeting ;  there  was  nobody  whom  we  could 
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ask  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  us.  Finally,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  meeting,  and  there  is  one  gentleman  whom  I  saw  at  dinner  to- 
night (Mr.  Stephen  Bourne)  who  will  hear  testimony  that  through 
that  meeting  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  its  existence. 
At  that  time  the  Press  of  this  country  spoke  of  Canada  with  just 
as  much  ignorance  as  Sir  John  Colomb  has  shown.  I  have  read 
articles  in  the  papers  of  this  country  reflecting  on  Canada  for  putting 
duties  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  I  remember  at  that 
time  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  occupied  the  high  position  now  held 
by  our  lecturer,  showed  me  a  telegram  he  was  sending  to  Ottawa, 
begging  the  Government  not  to  put  any  duties  on  any  foreign 
country  higher  than  were  to  be  put  on  British  goods.  Canada  at 
that  time  was  adopting  a  national  policy,  and  wished  to  put  lighter 
duties  on  British  goods  than  on  those  of  foreign  countries.  We  had 
a  perfect  right  imder  the  Constitution  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  But  Great  Britain 
asked  us  not  to  interfere  with  treaty  obligations.  As  the  lecturer 
says,  we  want  those  treaty  obligations  swept  away ;  but,  whether  or 
not  we  have  differential  duties,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  closer  trade  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain.  I  have 
thought  on  this  subject  for  fifteen  years.  I  believe  we  are  approach- 
ing a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  grand  idea  of  Imperial 
federation.  I  am  only  sorry  to  see  that,  owing  to  some  men  wishing 
to  ride  the  one  horse  of  Imperial  defence,  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  question  of  Imperial  fiscal  trade.  That,  I  beUeve,  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  question  for  this  coimtry  in  the  near  future.  The 
lecturer  in  his  address  told  us  of  the  advantages  which  have 
attended  the  confederation  of  the  several  provinces  of  Canada.  I 
am  hoping  before  very  long  to  see  a  confederation  of  the  Australian 
provinces,  and  I  believe  from  that  we  shall  see  a  confederation  of 
the  South  African  provinces,  and  then  of  the  West  Indies.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  strong  and  compact  outside  Britain  that  will  com- 
pel the  attention  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  ceaseless  idle  talk  that  goes  on  there.  You  must  look  to 
your  Colonies  to  get  a  little  sound  sense.  I  leave  for  Canada  this 
week,  and  I  carry  back  with  me  the  very  grateful  feeling  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  Colonies ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  appreciation  of 
what  this  country,  in  her  noble  spirit,  has  done  for  the  Colonies. 
Never  since  the  world's  history  began  has  there  been  such  an 
example  of  a  country  which  has  expended  blood  and  treasure  to 
establish  and  strengthen  her  Colonies  and  then  hand  the  heirship 
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of  them  over  to  their  inhabitants.  To  Canada,  Qieat  Briia^ 
handed  over  the  fortresses  and  Crown  lands  and  all  the  money  she 
had  expended  for  100  years,  without  asking  one  penny  in  reiam ; 
and  quite  recently  she  handed  over  to  a  mere  handful  the  Colony  of 
Western  Australia — a  country  which  may  be  valued  by  millions.  I 
would  desire  to  crush  and  stamp  out  sentiments  such  as  those 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Colomb  about  the  Colonies  not  being  pie- 
pared  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  defence  of  this  great  Empire.  My 
own  impression  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada  to-day  who 
would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  to  maintaiTi  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  great  Empire.  I  question  whether  Sir 
John  Colomb  has  ever  been  to  Canada.  If  not,  I  make  every 
allowance,  and  invite  him  to  go  there. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  I  must  explain  that  I  did  not  say  Canada  was 
not  prepared  to  do  her  share.    I  said  she  was  not  doing  it. 

The  Hon.  Duncan  Gillies  :  It  struck  me,  as  I  read  the  Paper, 
that  that  Paper  had  been  written  with  a  set  purpose.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  in  1887  there  was  in  London  a  Conference  representing  all 
the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  and  India.  That  Conference  did  a  great 
work.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  v^ith  were  the  two  subjects  brought 
before  our  notice  this  evening,  and  although  no  absolute  decision 
may  have  been  arrived  at  concerning  them,  the  Conference  did  agree 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  Empire  acting  together  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  and  of  getting  such  complete  information  as  would  enable 
such  action  to  be  taken.  There  was  no  idea  of  one  part  of  the 
Empire  seeking  to  gain  an  undue  advantage  over  the  other,  and  the 
only  thing  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  against  the 
lecture,  Sir  John  Colomb,  is  that  on  that  occasion  nobody  suggested 
the  idea  of  doing  anything  other  than  was  just  and  fair  to  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  There  may  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  vast  responsibility  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  not  as  the 
Empire,  but  as  head  of  the  Empire.  An  Empire  can  be  nothing 
without  its  head,  and  we  look  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Queen,  as  representing  this  Empire,  to  do 
their  duty  along  with  those  who  are  beyond  the  centre.  What  was 
that  duty  expected  to  be  ?  The  first  thing  they  determined  upon 
was  that  before  taking  "  a  leap  in  the  dark,**  before  embarking  on 
this  great  expenditure,  we  should  ascertain  what  that  expendi- 
ture would  amount  to.  Now  nobody  at  that  time  knew  what  the  cost 
of  the  cable  would  be,  and  with  that  view  an  Admiralty  survey 
of  a  complete  character  was  thought  to  be  necessary.  I  am  not 
saying    that    they  agreed  that    the  whole  of   the  responsibility 
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Bhonld  rest  on  the  Imperial  Ooyemment,  but  they  did  declare 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  this  matter  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  an  exhaustive  survey  to  enable  those  concerned 
to  determine  whether  the  project  was  reasonably  within  their  means. 
That  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  completed,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know,  if  we  took  the  route  suggested,  how 
much  the  scheme  would  cost.  Here  I  would  say  that  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Government  will  have  sufficient  firmness  and  confidence 
to  resist  any  request  improperly  and  unreasonably  made.  It  has 
agreed  to  the  Conference  at  Ottawa,  which  is  to  be  a  Conference  of 
delegates  from  the  various  Colonies  and  from  the  head  of  the 
Empire  itself.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe  the  Paper  was  read 
with  a  clear  object,  and  that  object  was  to  tell  the  story  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  on  the  important  subjects  which  are  to  be 
raised  at  that  Conference.  I  am  not  now  going  to  say  whether  in 
my  opinion  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  Colonies  have 
always  subscribed  to  the  full  amount  for  everything  that  had 
re£erence  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  It  is  too  large  a  question, 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  the  question  to-night.  The  question  is,  Ought 
we  to  have  communication  under  British  control  from  Canada  to 
Australia  7  Is  it  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  ? 
If  you  decide  that  it  is  not,  you  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  project, 
and  we  need  go  no  further.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  question  that  arises  is  how  much  will 
it  cost,  who  shall  be  the  contributories,  and  in  what  proportion  ought 
they,  equitably,  to  contribute.  As  I  understood  Sir  John  Colomb, 
he  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  question.  He  charges  the  Colonies 
with  never  having  contributed  their  fair  proportion.  That  is  not  now 
the  question.  Let  us  get  rid  of  side  issues  and  decide  the  big 
question,  and  having  done  that,  then  will  come  the  time  to  ask  how 
much  the  several  Colonies  ought,  on  the  merits,  to  contribute 
towards  what  will  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  national  and 
Imperial  work.  If  it  is  not  Imperial,  if  you  say  it  is  only  a  matter 
between  Canada  and  Australia,  England  will  be  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  her  people,  to  say,  ''  We  cannot  help  you ;  we  believe  it 
will  be  a  good  work,  but  we  do  not  feel  interested  in  it."  Why 
should  not  England  be  interested  ?  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  work  ? 
These  are  questions  which  will  be  settled  at  the  Conference.  As  to 
the  question  "  Who  is  to  protect  the  line  when  laid  ?  "  I  would 
ask  Sir  John  Colomb,  Who,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  protect  the 
existing  line?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  Lie  quiet  and  see  the  line 
picked  up  and  destroyed  ?    Not  for  a  moment.    That  is  not  England's 
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way,  and  never  was.  If  a  friend  of  the  Empire— a  friend  of  England 
-—one  that  was  an  ally — ^was  put  to  trouble,  what  would  England 
do?  England  would  act  the  manly  part  she  always  has  aoted. 
She  would  prevent  those  lines  being  taken  up  and  destroyed, 
whomsoever  might  attempt  it.  Would  the  existing  company  pay 
for  the  defence  of  the  present  line  and  prevent  its  being  taken  up  ? 
Certainly  not.  What  are  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  for  ?  They 
are  for  ttie  defence  of  her  people  and  her  honour,  and  I  venture  to 
say  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  her  honour  to  allow  the  humblest  of 
her  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  be  the  subject  of  injustice 
and  outrage,  to  say  nothing  of  her  Colonies,  which  are  bone  of  her 
bone.  Wherever  a  project  of  the  nature  now  under  discussion  is 
shown  to  be  ultimately  for  the  great  good  of  the  Empire,  the  Colonies 
will  not  be  slow  to  pay  their  share.  In  the  matter  of  naval  defencSt 
they  have  not  shirked  their  duty  under  the  arrangement  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  am  confident  the  Imperial  Government  will 
not  shirk  its  duty. 

Sir  Lambebt  Dobson  (Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania) :  I  know  there 
are  gentlemen  in  this  room  more  fiekmiliar  with  this  subject  than  I 
am.  My  line  is  rather  judicial  than  political,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  past  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  in 
the  political  arena.  Still,  one  cannot  live  so  long  in  a  Colony  with- 
out being  inspired  with  those  sentiments  which  animate  the  breasts 
of  his  fellows.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  proud  to 
belong  to  this  Empire — that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  feel  that 
whatever  tends  to  England's  glory  is  a  matter  of  deepest  gratifica- 
tion to  us  all,  and  in  her  hour  of  trial  she  enjoys  our  sympathies. 
The  loss  of  the  Victoria^  with  her  noble  admiral  and  crew,  was  not 
felt  more  deeply  here  than  in  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  there  was  no  more  sincere  expression  of  sympathy  than 
that  which  I  myself  had  the  honour  to  transmit  from  Tasmania.  As 
to  the  Paper  this  evening,  I  do  not  regret  hearing  criticism  of  any 
suggestion  that  is  made,  and  I  think  we  really  ought  to  thank 
Sir  John  Colomb  for  his  criticism.  It  may  be  just  or  unjust,  but 
by  all  means  let  us  invite  criticism  ;  it  is  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  The  real  question  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  would  the 
scheme  be  of  benefit  to  the  British  Empire  ?  Now,  when  we  annex 
a  country  or  take  steps  to  develop  a  trade,  we  do  not  as  a  rule  raise 
the  question  as  to  who,  in  the  case  of  war,  is  to  defend  it.  Had  we 
done  so,  how  would  the  Empire  have  progressed  up  to  the  present 
moment  ?  We  do  what  we  believe  to  be  advisable  and  advantage- 
ous, and  when  war  comes  we  do  our  best  to  maintain  what  we  think 
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is  worth  defending.  If  you  think  this  scheme  will  produce  benefits  to 
the  Empire,  the  scheme  itself  ought  to  more  than  supply  the  means 
for  its  defence.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  let  us  undertake  it, 
and  do  not  let  us  be  frightened  by  the  possibiUty  of  what  may  arise 
hereafter  in  the  case  of  war.  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  Empire  at 
large  ?  If  it  be  beneficial  to  the  Colonies  alone,  let  them  carry  it 
out,  and  let  England  have  strength  of  mind  to  say,  "  It  will  not 
benefit  us.*'  Still,  whatever  benefits  these  Colonies  benefits 
England.  Is  it  the  Colonies  who  manufacture  goods,  or  is  it 
England  ?  And  wherever  there  is  a  trade  route,  depend  upon  it 
English  goods  must  preponderate  and  English  pockets  profit, 
especially  when  those  goods  are  directed  to  countries  under  the 
British  flag. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G. :  There 
is  one  thing  in  this  interesting  Paper  which  I  a  little  regret.  I 
could  wish  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  not  introduced  some  of  the 
figures  he  has  given  us.  All  progress  in  every  Colony  contributes 
something  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Empire ;  but  to  express 
the  value  of  that  contribution  in  £  s.  d,  is  difficult.  I  could 
criticise  these  figures  rather  severely.  They  seem,  for  example,  to 
be  put  forward  as  comparable  with  other  expenditure,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  contribution  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  Navy, 
or  the  expenditure  which  will  fall  shortly  on  the  Home  Government 
for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  and  dock  at  Gibraltar.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  column  of  figures  which  would  put 
the  relative  expenditure  of  the  Colonies  upon  matters  of  Imperial 
defence  in  a  very  different  light.  I  pass  with  pleasure  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Paper  in  which  I  thoroughly  agree — that  is.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper'B  advocacy  of  the  completion  of  the  link  across  the  world 
between  England  to  Australia,  going  west.  I  do  not  think  an 
Imperial  subsidy  could  be  better  applied  than  in  encouraging  such  a 
project,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  has  been  quoted  on  that 
head  from  Sir  Andrew  Clarke.  As  to  Sir  John  Colomb^s  criticisms,  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  I  cannot  see  how  the  increased  burden  is 
to  arise.  The  twenty-knot  steamers  which  are  to  be  provided  will 
be  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  they  are  used  for 
commerce.  If  they  are  used  for  war,  cadit  quces tic— -they  have  not 
to  be  defended.  As  to  the  cables,  I  do  not  think  they  will  require 
any  special  protection.  It  all  turns  on  the  naval  policy  this 
country  is  to  pursue —whether  that  policy  is  to  be  vigorous  offen- 
sive, searching  out  an  enemy's  vessels  wherever  they  may  be,  or  a 
miserable  defensive,  waiting  for  an  enemy's  attack.     There  is  one 
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great  and  distinctively  national  force  which  alone  can  keep  the  Empire 
together  and  protect  the  commerce  upon  which  the  Colonies,  aswell 
as  the  Mother  Country,  depend  for  existence.  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  every  Colony  of  whatever  degree  will  contribute 
something  to  the  national  navy. 

Mr.  Geobqe  B.  Parkin  :  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  I  occupy 
a  sort  of  middle  position  between  what  I  may  almost  call  &e 
combatants  of  this  evening.    One  speaker  has  remarked  that,  when 
the  American  Colonies  revolted,  there  were  probably  many  Sir  John 
Golombs  in  this  country.    Now,  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  at  that  time 
whether  the  American  Colonies  should  or  should  not  pay  something 
towards  the  expense  of  the  great  expeditions  by  which  Britain  saved 
them  from  the  greatest  perils.    The  most  brilliant  of  American 
historians,  Parkman,  admits  that,  by  crushing  the  French  power  in 
America,  Britain  even  furnished  the  United  States  with  the  very 
conditions  of  their  existence.    It  was  not  the  fact  of  asking,  but 
the  time  and  more  especially  the  manner  of  asking,  which  was  open 
to  objection.    The  figures  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  presented 
to-night,  showing  the  large  sums  which  Canada  has  spent  on 
internal  development,  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  could  be  given  from  the  history  of  any  young  country.    Now, 
why  has  the  Dominion  been  able  to  spend  these  immense  sums  in 
the  directions  indicated,  instead  of  giving  a  larger  part  of  it  to 
miUtary  and  naval  defence  ?     Because,  in   the   good   course  of 
Providence,  she,  like  other  British  Colonies,  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mightiest  Power  that  ever  held  a  shield  over  a  people, 
and  which  practically  said,  "  You  need  not  spend  your  money  in 
preparing  to  fight;   we  leave  you  free  to  develop  your  enormous 
resources.*'    Not  only  has  England  put  her  shield  over  us,  but  she 
has  given  us  the  mighty  backing  of  her  credit.    But  a  new  time  has 
arrived,  and  the  question  which  Sir  John  Colomb  has  asked  must 
be  answered  as  time  goes  on.    We  have  developed  our  commerce 
and  our  internal  resources  to  an  enormous  degree.    Incidentally, 
we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  build  up  the  Empire.    But  the  time 
must  come  when  every  Canadian  must  ask,  "  How  is  our  flag  and 
our  extending  commerce  protected  ?  '*     The  question  I  have  asked 
is,  "  Do  you  pretend  that  we  are  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  and  pay  for  the  Army  and  Navy  ?  "  and  in  almost  every 
large  Canadian  town  I  have  declared  I  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
name  of  Canadian  if  we  were  not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  our  increasing  growth.    The  only  question  that  Ues  between  Sir 
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Charles  Tapper  and  Sir  John  Golomb  is  whether  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  right  and  just  we  should  change  from  this  indirect  expendi- 
ture, by  which  Canada  has  enormously  strengthened  the  Empire  in 
the  past,  to  the  time  when  we  should  take  on  our  shoulders  a  more 
httiiA  and  national  burden.  Take  the  States  of  South  America  and 
other  small  countries.  They  have  spent  much  of  their  large  loans 
in  building  up  armies  and  navies.  The  British  Colonies  alone  are 
able  to  spend  their  resources  in  building  up  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  by  a  course  of  internal  development.  The  question  I  have 
already  asked  must  come  some  day.  Now  I  come  to  this  point,  that 
Sir  John  Colomb  is  wrong  at  this  moment  on  the  facts  which  have 
been  referred  to.  We  are  discussing  whether  this  country  shall 
make  a  contribution  for  great  Imperial  lines  of  telegraphic  and  mail 
communication  between  Australia  and  Canada.  The  drift  of  Sir 
John  Colomb  *s  argument  is  that  Canada  and  Australia  merely  want 
to  unite  in  trade,  and  that  they  therefore  ought  to  take  a  full  share, 
not  only  of  the  contribution  to  this  scheme,  but  for  its  defence,  and 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  such  an  interest  as  that  she  should  be 
asked  to  do  that  for  the  support  of  Australia  and  Canada.  Now,  I 
claim  that  this  country  has  an  overwhelming  interest  beyond  either 
Canada  or  Australia  in  the  construction  of  that  line.  Canada  and 
Australia  do  not  at  present  probably  spend  a  thousand  a  year  in 
telegraphing  between  each  other,  and  the  trade  is  purely  prospec- 
tive ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  which  spends  hundreds 
of  thousands  a  year  for  that  purpose,  will  at  once  get  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  rates,  and  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  commanding 
commerce  in  a  way  she  never  did  before.  Hitherto,  again,  the 
question  of  who  shall  bear  the  expense  of  defending  the  Empire  has 
been  met  at  the  extremities  in  this  way.  They  say  England  could 
not  exist  unless  she  kept  these  lines  safe  ;  her  life  depends  upon  it, 
and  she  must  in  any  case  defend  them.  But  in  her  own  interest,  now, 
a  new  question  has  arisen,  and  it  gives  some  little  justification  for 
Sir  John  Colomb's  question.  For  the  first  time,  two  great  Colonies 
form  a  line  of  trade  communication  between  themselves,  independent 
of  English  commerce,  and  Sir  John  Colomb's  question  has  therefore 
more  meaning  than  it  could  ever  have  had  before,  though  I  do  not 
think  he  has  gone  to  work  quite  in  the  right  way.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  George  Clarke  who  has  shown  that  by  means  of  a  Pacific  cable 
the  commerce  of  this  cotmtry  and  the  Empire  generally  will  have  a 
security  such  as  it  never  enjoyed  before,  since  it  can  be  directed 
along  varying  routes  in  time  of  war,  and  that  is  very  true  if  the 
Admiralty  have  the  brains  to  work  out  the  plans  for  using  it.    I 
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claim  that,  from  that  point  of  view,  this  oountrj  has  a  great  interest, 
and  would  be  justified  in  making  large  sacrifices  for  the  scheme.  My 
own  opinion  is  that,  if  this  country  refuses  to  help,  the  Colonies  will 
do  the  work  for  themselves.  But  if  you  lift  the  question  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  ask  how  we  are  going  to  secure  the  imity  of  the 
Empire,  I  think  we  must,  sooner  or  later,  face  Sir  John  Colomb's 
question ;  but  we  must  go  about  it  with  a  tact  and  consideration 
which  will  test  the  statesmanship  of  the  best  men  in  this  Empire. 
I  hold  that  the  very  fact  of  getting  Australia  and  Canada  to  join  in 
building  that  line  would  establish  for  them  such  important  interests 
across  one  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  world  that  the  argument  would 
be  greater  than  ever  before  for  saying  to  them,  **  You  have  a  right 
to  bear  part  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire."  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  military  defence,  though  on  that  point  I  would  say  that 
the  resisting  power  of  the  Canadian  people  is  more  than  a  match 
for  any  probable  enemy  on  their  own  continent.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  scheme,  if  carried  at  Ottawa, 
will  mark  an  immense  step  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Every  man  ought  to  do  his  best  to  accomplish  that  object, 
and  then,  I  think,  Sir  John  Colomb*s  question  may  be  asked  in  a  wa^ 
that  will  not  awaken  suspicion  by  an  appeal  to  the  strength  and 
growing  influence  of  these  great  self-governing  communities. 

The  Hon.  R.  E.  O'Connor  (M.L.C.,  New  South  Wales) :  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Colomb  which 
need  have  roused  the  tempest  they  appear  to  have  roused  in  the  minds 
of  some.  What  he  did  say  was  open  to  answer,  and  has  been  very 
well  answered.  The  importance  to  England  and  to  the  Colonies  of 
this  new  route  of  cable  and  mail  communication  seems  to  me 
invaluable  from  one  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  and  that  is,  that 
you  would  thereby  secure  a  route  which  in  all  probability  would 
never  be  troubled  with  the  shadow  of  war.  Any  of  the  routes  at 
present  in  use  would,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  or  war  in 
India,  be  blocked.  The  total  stoppage  of  communication  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  in  time  of  war  would  involve  conse- 
quences, commercial  and  social,  that  are  hard  to  realise.  Taking 
all  human  probabilities  into  account,  is  it  likely  that  at  any  time 
the  proposed  route  would  be  the  seat  of  war,  unless  you  can 
suppose,  which  is  almost  impossible,  that  America  and  Canada 
should  ever  wish  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  ?  In  regard  to  the 
liability  of  the  cable  or  mail  route  to  attack  in  a  maritime  war,  let 
me  remind  you  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  from  motives 
of  common  interest,  apart  altogether  from  the  sentiment  of  the  unity 
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of  the  Empire,  have  thought  fit  to  arrange  for  a  navy  for  the 
defence  of  their  commerce.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Colonies 
that  commerce  should  be  kept  free  ;  it  is  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  England.  Both  parties,  then,  have  arranged  for  the  naval  defence 
of  the  Colonies,  so  that  the  routes  shall  be  kept  open  by  men-of-war, 
each  party  paying  a  share.  The  principle,  then,  of  the  protection 
of  these  routes  has  already  been  settled.  Once  concede  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  that  trade  should  follow 
a  particular  route,  and  it  will  be  conceded  some  means  must  be 
found  to  protect  that  route.  I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  being  present 
this  evening  and  seeing  for  myself  one  of  the  admirable  advantages 
of  this  Institute.  After  all,  questions  like  those  dealt  with  in  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  admirable  Paper  are  questions  above  all  others 
which  are  settled  by  public  discussion.  The  first  step  towards  ob- 
taining a  verdict  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  is  full  and  correct 
information,  and  that  has  been  the  mark  of  the  Paper  this  evening. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  information  of  the  pubUc  and  the  Press,  and 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  Ottawa, 
I  think  the  Paper  has  admirably  served  its  purpose. 

The  Bev.  D.  V.  Lucas,  D.D.  :  It  has  been  asked  who,  in  case  of 
war,  would  defend  the  ports  and  forts  along  our  coast.  Well,  with 
respect  to  loyalty  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Canadians, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  indulge  in  a  little  bit  of  family  history. 
My  people  have  dwelt  in  Canada  for  125  years.  When  my  great- 
ancestor  saw  the  old  flag  trailing  in  the  dirt  at  Boston,  he  moved 
north  to  Canada,  so  as  to  keep  under  the  old  flag.  When,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  Great  Britain  saw  fit,  in  order  to  take  runaway 
soldiers  or  sailors,  to  search  American  ships,  a  war  broke  out, 
Canada  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  war  than  the  man  in  the  moon, 
except  that  she  was  a  British  Colony.  All  my  grandfather's  family 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  British  interests  on  Canadian  soil. 
When,  again,  we  had  a  rebellion  in  1837-88,  my  father  shouldered 
his  musket  and  left  his  family  in  the  woods,  to  go  out  and  defend 
the  British  flag.  When  we  were  attacked  by  the  Fenians,  not  many 
years  ago,  Canada  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  Ireland.  But  in  1812-14,  in  1837-88,  and  again 
during  the  Fenian  raids,  some  Canadian  women  were  left  without 
husbands  and  children  without  fathers.  I  do  not  know  that  these 
widows  or  children  were  ever  compensated,  or  that  England  footed 
the  bill;  but  I  do  know  that  Canadians  were  ready  to  defend 
British  interests  on  Canadian  soil,  in  wars  with  which  they  had 
really  nothing  to  do.    When  I  remember  these  things,  and  when  I 
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think  also  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  at  the  Antipodes — for  I  have 
travelled  among  them— I  say  that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  you 
will  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men,  sons  of  your 
own  neighbours,  and  sons  of  the  men  who  have  dwelt  there  ioit 
years,  who  are  ready  not  only  to  furnish  the  money,  but  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has 
seen. 

The  Chaibman  :  After  his  great  kindness  in  reading  the  Paper,  I 
feel  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  High  Commissioner  much  longer.  In 
regard  to  these  discussions,  I  always  feel  we  ought  rather  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time  than  to  make  very  long  programmes ;  and  although 
there  has  perhaps  been  a  great  deal  too  much  canting  talk  in  politics 
about  trusting  the  people,  I  do  think  wo  can  trust  to  people's  judg- 
ment from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  we  may  confidently 
conclude  that  each  Colony  will  do  her  part  when  the  time  of  danger 
comes.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  for  that  danger,  I  think  the  same 
remark  applies— that  we  can  only<hope  and  expect  the  Colonies  will 
take  one  step  at  a  time.  Remember,  we  in  this  small  territory  have 
done  almost  all  the  public  works  that  are  to  be  done,  except  the 
making  of  a  maritime  canal  to  Birmingham  ;  while  they,  on  their 
part,  have  gigantic  territories  still  to  be  developed,  and  the 
amount  of  legitimate  pressure  for  developing  necessary  public  works 
beats  anything  we  know  of.  Therefore  we  must  make  allowances 
for  that,  and  not  expect  them  to  do  too  much  at  any  one  time, 
considering  also  the  small  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they 
have  been  more  or  lesa  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  For  instance 
when  it  became  known  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  was 
to  withdraw  the  Imperial  troops  from  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  official  remonstrance  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, although  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  private  regret. 
That  meant  that  they  intended  to  have  in  time  an  efficient  native 
army  of  their  own.  In  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then,  we  have  seen  Australia  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  for 
naval,  and  to  some  extent  for  land,  defence.  Canada  has  a  most 
valuable  institution  for  the  training  of  officers,  and  I  hope  a  great 
deal  of  her  money  devoted  to  military  purposes  will  be  spent  on  the 
adequate  and  thorough  training  of  non-commissioned  officers.  One 
step  at  a  time  we  must  expect,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
expect  much  more.  The  same  thing  applies,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
in  regard  to  such  questions  as  Imperial  federation.  I  think  the 
making  of  extensive  programmes,  and  looking  too  far  ahead,  and 
gigantic  theories,  all  a  mistake.    I  believe  we  ought  to  take  in  hand 
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those  questions  which  are  being  pushed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Governments  of  the  day.  You  have  such  a  question  in  the  matter 
of  cable  and  mail  communication  between  Canada  and  Australia. 
I  believe  Great  Britain  will  find  it  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
forther  that  end,  and  I  hope  all  those  who  may  have  belonged  to 
the  now  defunct  Imperial  Federation  League  will  give  a  hand  to  the 
cause.  I  propose  that  we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture. 

Sir  Chables  Tqppeb  :  I  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  at  any 
length  on  your  kind  indulgence.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  say 
how  gratified  I  was  to  learn  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing Lord  Lome  as  Chairman  on  this  occasion,  for  I  know  that 
no  person  understands  better  the  country  of  which  in  particular  I 
was  speaking,  and  I  know  also  that  there  is  no  one  who  enters  more 
heartily  and  more  fully  into  all  questions  concerning  the  unity  and 
greatness  of  our  Empire.  All  Canadians,  without  respect  of  party, 
look  upon  the  period  when  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  your 
Lordship  as  Governor- General  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure, 
and  they  are  grateful,  not  only  for  your  good  services  then,  but  for 
the  fact  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  you  have  never  failed  to 
avail  yourself  of  every  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Canada. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  friend  Sir  John  Colomb,  but  I  must  at 
once  put  him  right  on  a  most  important  point.  It  is  this ;  when 
I  referred  to  the  services  Canada  has  rendered  to  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Empire  by  various  measures  taken  since  the 
confederation,  I  mentioned  them  not  as  a  full  discharge  of  the  obli. 
gations  of  Canada  to  the  Empire,  but  as  an  earnest  and  as  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  what  she  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  future. 
Sir  John  Colomb  was  quite  accurate  in  his  quotation  from  my  speech 
at  Winnipeg,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  my  proposition.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
judgment  of  every  candid  person  when  I  say  he  has  greatly  under- 
rated what  Canada  has  done.  When  forty  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  carried  out  the  transcontinental  line  of  railway,  they 
were  held  up  to  the  civilised  world  as  having  accomphshed  a  most 
gigantic  undertaking.  Now,  five  millions  of  people  in  Canada 
have,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  accomplished  an  even  greater 
work ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  naval  or  military 
authority  in  this  country  who  will  not  say  that  that  work 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  strength  and  unity  of 
the  Empire.     Can  any  man  who  thinks  upon  the  question  say 
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that  a  line  of  railway  communication  that  stretches  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  forms  an  alternative  highway  to  India, 
upon  which  England  may  have  to  depend  to-morrow  for  the 
retention  of  her  possessions  in  the  East,  is  not  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire? 
When  you  reflect  on  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a 
European  war,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Suez  Oanal  being  blocked, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fair-minded  man  who  will  not  say  that 
an  alternative  highway  to  India,  by  which  Vancouver  may  be  used 
as  a  place  d'annes  and  troops  placed  as  near  the  striking-point  acr 
they  are  by  the  Suez  Canal,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
defence  of  tlie  Empire.  I  do  not  underrate  the  fact  that  this  great 
transcontinental  railway  and  our  system  of  canals — surpassing  any 
inland  navigation  the  world  can  produce — are  not  means  of  opening 
up  and  developing  Canada ;  but  if  Sir  John  Colomb*s  view  is  to  be 
accepted,  there  must  be  an  entire  abandonment  of  anything  like 
railway  or  canal  or  similar  enterprise.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  think 
that  the  last  contingency  that  England  has  to  fear  is  so  unnatural 
a  thing  as  war  with  the  great  republic  of  America.  Only  this 
last  year  the  two  countries  gave  a  great  object-lesson  to  the 
civilised  world  when  they  agreed  to  refer  to  an  international  tribunal 
a  most  crucial  and  exciting  controversy.  They  have  given  us  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  we  need  not  anticipate  anything  so 
terrible  as  a  conflict  between  these  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  ;  but,  putting  that  aside,  I  say,  as  regards  our  possessions  in 
the  East,  tbat  line  of  railway  communication  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Here  is  a  country  which,  as  Lord  Dufferin  declared,  is  capable  of 
providing  happy  homes  for  forty  millions  of  people.  What  was  the 
position  of  that  country  before  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ?  It  was  a  vast  desert,  shut  off  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
British  Columbia  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  the  home  of 
twenty-five  thousand  savages  and  wild  animals.  What  has  been 
effected  by  this  railway  ?  It  has  been  made  into  the  future  granary 
of  the  world,  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  grain  and  meat  suppUes' 
this  country  demands,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  market  for  the 
exports  of  England,  and  adding  to  her  strength  as  an  Empire. 
But  I  pass  on.  Sir  John  Colomb  has  made  the  question 
of  ihe  Navy  his  great  and  vital  question.  I  say  we  are  providing  a 
navy.  What  do  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  call  these  steamships 
for  which  I  am  pleading  ?  "  The  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Cruisers.*' 
I  refer  Sir  John  Colomb  to  the  quotations  I  gave  on  that  point.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  make  a  convert  of  him.     I  know  I  ought  to 
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do,  for,  as  supporting  the  policy  I  advocate,  I  cited  the  authority  of 
the  highest  naval  and  military  experts  and  the  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  and  that  policy  they  declared  to  be  the  best  for  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  I  fail  to  understand  what  ground  my  friend 
can  take  for  still  maintaining  hostility  to  the  plan,  unless  he  asks  us 
to  believe  he  is  a  greater  authority  than  all  the  leading  statesmen 
and  all  the  naval  and  military  autiiorities.  Sir  John  Oolomb  says 
that  when  these  lines  of  steamers  are  wanted  they  won't  be  there. 
Where  will  they  be  ?  They  will  be  doing  yeoman  service  for  Eng- 
land ;  they  will  be  available  for  the  sending  of  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  of  communicating  with  any  portion  of  the  Empire. 
This,  further,  I  will  tell  Sir  John  Colomb — and  I  am  not  speaking 
without  the  book — one  of  the  first  services  for  which  this  line  of 
steamers  will  be  available  in  case  of  war  is  the  carrying  of  volun- 
teers from  Australia  and  Canada  to  fight  the  battle  of  England  and 
to  maintain  British  institutions.  I  apologise  for  having  spoken  so 
long,  and  in  conclusion  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordmary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  19, 18M, 
when  The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Selwyn,  D.D.,  read  a  Paper  on  **  The 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific." 

Sir  Bobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  iBl 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Besident  and  23  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows  : — 

William  8.  CainCy  M,P,,  Walter  Church,  John  A.  Douglas,  Jo»mh  J, 
Elliott,  Samuel  R,  Keame,  David  E,  Kemp,  Charles  S.  C.  WaikinSt  Thomas 
Lett  Wood, 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Ex-Sultan  Abdullah  of  Perak,  George  W,  Alexander,  M.PJ*.  (British 
Columbia),  Dr.  P.  T,  Carpenter  {British  Honduras),  A,  C.  D'Estree  (Victoria), 
W.  C.  L.  Dyett  (Trinidad),  Dr.  Eakin  (Oovemment  Medical  Officer,  Trinida^, 
Captain  Oustav  A.  Ettling  (Cape  Colony),  H.  Montague  FaithfuU  (New  South 
Wales),  Desiri  Oirouard,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Canada),  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.  (New  Zealand),  Graham  A.  Haygarth  (Queensland),  Alfred  Jones 
(British  North  Borneo),  George  E.  Lewis  ( Victoria),  Gabriel  lAncoln  (Mauri- 
tius), Eev.  D.  V.  Lucas,  D.D.  (Canada),  Major  Sir  Clatide  M.  MacDondld, 
K.C.M.G.  (H.B.M.*s  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  Niger  Coast^, 
James  B.  Mclvor  (Cape  Colony),  H.  C  Moore  (Mashonaland),  Bohert  Nisbet 
(Transvaal),  Edward  Booth  (Transvaal),  Hon.  John  C.  SchiUts,  MJ). 
(Canada),  Hon,  J.  Malbon  Thompson  (New  South  Wales),  H,  C.  Arthur  Young 
(Queensland). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  it 
may  interest  you  if,  before  we  proceed  to  the  special  business  of  the 
evening,  I  give  you  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  business  that  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  our  Secretary.  We  have  had  a  rather  notable  series  of  papers — 
papers  of  great  ability  and  importance.  We  had  a  paper  by  Lord 
Onslow  on  New  Zealand,  papers  by  Mr.  Selous  and  Mr.  Colquhoun 
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on  Matabeleland,  by  Captain  Williams  on  Uganda,  by  Sir  Oeorge 
Chesney  on  Federation,  by  Mr.  Inglis  on  New  South  Wales,  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  on  Canada,  and  last,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
not  least,  by  Miss  Flora  Shaw,  who  has  rendered  important  service 
on  many  occasions  to  the  Colonies  and  who  favoured  us  with  a  most 
interesting  paper,  she  being,  I  believe,  the  first  lady  lecturer  we  have 
had  the  honour  of  hearing  in  these  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  also  right 
to  report  to  this  meeting  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Council  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  with  regard  to  a  question 
which  has  excited  much  attention  and  very  sensitive  interest  in  the 
Colonies.  I  mean  the  part  of  the  Finance  Bill  which  relates  to  the 
imposition  of  duty  upon  personal  property  in  the  Colonies,  in  the 
form  of  an  estate  duty.  The  Council,  anticipating  the  feelings  of 
the  Colonists,  which  have  since  been  brought  under  notice  by  their 
own  Agents- General,  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  statement — which  he  has  been  pleased  to  say  is  a  useful  and 
complete  one — with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  the  state- 
ment shall  receive  his  very  careful  consideration.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  this  promise  is  being  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  giving  his  friendly  attention  to  the  representations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  by  the 
Agents-General.  I  have  every  hope  that  the  result  may  be  an 
arrangement  that  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  aod 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  There  are  present  this  evening 
several  distinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Colonies,  and 
I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  are  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  George  Grey.  I  beUeve  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which,  from  considerations  of  health  and 
the  changefulness  of  our  climate.  Sir  George  has  been  able 
to  come  out  in  the  evening  amongst  any  body  of  his  friends  in 
London.  It  really  would  not  be  complimentary  either  to  hin^ 
or  to  your  intelligence  if  I  were  to  tell  you  who  Sir  George  is  and 
what  he  has  done,  for  has  he  not  served  the  Queen  for  sixty-five 
years  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  many  capacities  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world?  I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  words  from  him. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  for  this  evening,  the  Western  Pacific,  is 
one  that  has  at  all  times  excited  an  interest  both  here  and  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  In  England  it  excites,  and  has  excited, 
a  sort  of  dreamy  or  sentimental  and  uninformed  interest, 
and  in  the  Colonies  it  has  excited  at  various  times  a  spasmodic,  an 
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eager,  and  also  a  not  very  well  informed  interest.  The  Institute 
has  at  various  times — its  net  spreads  very  wide — given  information 
to  its  members  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Seas.  In  1876  Mr. 
Coleman  Phillips  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper,  which  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  recollect.  He  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Western  Pacific.  On  another  occasion,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  then  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  here  to- 
night, gave  us  a  most  valuable  paper  on  Fiji.  That  paper  was  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  area  and  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  system  of 
government  and  taxation  which  had  been  his  peculiar  study,  and  when 
he  had  exhausted  that  part  of  the  subject,  there  did  not  remain 
time  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  rest  of  Polynesia  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  could  have  wished,  and  as  his  large  information  would  have 
enabled  him  to  do.  It  is  thus  about  fifteen  years  since  we  have 
had  any  authentic  statement  in  this  room  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Melanesia  or  the  Western  Pacific.  The  record  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Western  Pacific  has  been  a  dubious  and  a 
checkered  one.  In  our  rough  and  rude  way  of  introducing  civilisa^ 
tion  and  commerce  into  new  places,  our  people  have  committed — 
well,  what  we  cannot  hesitate  to  call  unspeakable  atrocities.  These 
things  are  things  of  the  past ;  they  will  not  happen  any  more. 
But  if  we  have  a  record  of  disgrace  in  the  Western  Pacific,  we  have 
also  a  record  of  glory  and  of  pride.  Noble  men  have  served  the 
Church  and  the  State  there,  and  have  lost  their  lives  there.  Such 
men  were  Bishop  Patteson  and  Commodore  Goodenough.  They 
worked  hard  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  beachcombers 
and  the  kidnappers  who  were  ruining  our  reputation  in  the  Pacific. 
We  are  not  met  to-night,  however,  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  these 
martyrs,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  amongst 
us,  in  good  health  and  vigour,  a  worthy  follower  of  these  men  in 
the  person  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Selwyn.  No  name  is  more 
deserving  of  honour  and  no  name  is  more  highly  honoured  in  the 
Pacific  than  that  of  Selwyn.  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand — the 
father  of  our  friend — was  also  bishop  of  the  islands,  and  in  those 
days  there  was  perhaps  the  possibility  of  his  finding  time  enough 
to  attend  to  the  islands  as  well  as  to  the  main  territory  of  New 
Zealand.  After  a  time  the  necessity  of  having  a  bishop  constantly 
in  the  Western  Pacific  became  greater,  and  the  friend  of  some  of 
us — the  Rev.  J.  C.  Patteson — became  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  After 
his  melancholy  death,  the  present  Bishop  Selwyn  succeeded  him. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  Bishop  Selwyn,  perhaps  the  highest  living 
authority  who  could  speak  to  us  on  an  occasion  like  this  about  the 
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aflfairfi  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  I  will  not  longer  interpose 
myself  between  you  and  the  very  interesting  address  with  which  he 
is  about  to  £ftTOur  you. 

Bishop  Selwyn  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 


THE  ISLANDS  OP  THE  WESTERN  PACIPIO. 

I  FEEL  that  in  promising  to  read  a  Paper  before  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  on  the  islands  of  Melanesia  I  have  undertaken  a  task 
which  I  am  but  little  competent  to  fulfil.  For  though  most  of  my 
life  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  spent  among  them,  and  I 
know  most  of  them  and  their  people  intimately,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  one  is  conscious  how  little  one  really  does 
know.  It  is  far  easier  to  describe  a  place  from  a  first  superficial 
view  of  it  than  to  approach  the  description  when  you  are  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  bristles,  and  know  that  your  own 
solution  of  them  is  more  or  less  open  to  doubt.  And,  further,  I 
must  confess,  as  I  do  with  sorrow,  that  my  own  special  Mission 
work  was  so  hard  and  so  absorbing  that  I  had  little  time  and  less 
training  for  observing  the  details  of  geological  and  natural  features 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  more  useful  in  a  lecture  given  in  this 
place.  However,  what  I  state  will  be  the  result  mainly  of  my  own 
experience,  and  may  be  trusted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  being  fairly 
accurate. 

I  commence  by  saying  that  I  shall  limit  my  field  to  the  special 
islands  with  which  the  Melanesian  Mission  has  dealt  and  is  dealing, 
as  it  is  of  them  that  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

These  comprise  the  northern  half  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Banks 
Islands,  the  Torres  group,  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  up  to  the  German  line  at  Ysabel, 
and  slightly  beyond  it  in  those  islands. 

The  islands  are  all  more  or  less  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  line  of  volcanic  action  running  right  through  them. 
In  the  south  you  meet  the  great  volcano  of  Tanna,  pass  the  sugar- 
loaf  of  Lopevi,  which  my  father  and  Bishop  Patteson  saw  still 
smoking,  and  then  at  night  see  the  glow  of  the  mighty  crater  of 
Ambrym,  in  which  there  must  be  a  large  expanse  of  fire,  as  the 
cloud  which  hangs  over  it  is  always  lighted  up.  Eighty  miles  fur- 
ther on  is  another  huge  sugar-cone  at  Meralava,  2,500  feet  high,  in 
the  crater  of  which  I  saw  a  smaller  and  perfect  truncated  cone — a 
crater  within  a  crater,  which  marked  the  last  effort  of  the  internal 
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fixe.  Near  this  lie  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria  and  Yanoa  Lava, 
each  with  sulphorons  springs  and  jets  of  steam,  which  mark  the 
force  not  yet  extinct.  The  former  of  these  is  most  corioas.  I  can 
best  describe  it  by  comparing  it  to  a  high-peaked  felt  hat  with 
the  crown  turned  in.  The  vast  space  so  formed  is  filled  by  a 
lake  seven  miles  long  by  about  1^  broad,  which  finds  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  through  a  cleft  in  its  side,  down  which  it  pours  in  a  glorious 
cascade  of  about  250  feet  high. 

Here  also  a  truncated  cone  rises  out  of  the  lake,  and  is  visible  at 
sea  above  the  sides  of  the  old  crater,  and  near  it  are  still  boiling 
streams. 

We  pass  Ureparapara,  or  Bligh*s  Island,  the  harbour  of  which 
is  the  crater  itself,  into  which  you  enter  as  into  a  vast  horseshoe,  <rf 
which  the  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet,  and  where  you  find 
bottom  with  great  difficulty  at  the  very  farthest  extremity.  North- 
ward, again,  you  find  the  Torres  Islands  pushed  up  by  the  volcanic 
force  in  steps  which  are  plainly  visible,  though  long  covered  by 
dense  foliage. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  group  there  is  another  huge  sugar-loaf  in 
Tinakula.  This  is  still  active,  sometimes  in  paroxysms  hurling  forth 
huge  masses  of  red-hot  rock,  which  bound  down  its  ashy  slope  into 
the  sea,  sometimes  emitting  such  volumes  of  pumice  dust  that  I 
have  sailed  for  250  miles  in  the  debris  floating  on  the  sea. 

Hard  by  this  great  volcano  lies  a  great  reef,  with  its  lagoon  and 
fringing  islands,  and  close  by  are  separated  islands,  each  with  its 
own  reef  and  lagoon.  As  your  boat  lies  in  the  narrow  creeks  which 
break  into  these  here  and  there,  you  can  see  in  the  clear  water  the 
wall  of  coral  go  down  sheer  beneath  you ;  and  close  by  this  we  often 
sail  through  a  passage,  barely  a  hundred  yards  broad,  in  which  there 
is  no  bottom,  but  in  which  the  walls  of  coral  rise  high  above  the 
ship's  masts  on  either  side,  absolutely  perpendicular.  I  mention 
this,  as  it  shows  coral  formation  ascending  and  descending. 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  there  is  less  volcanic  activity.  In  Ulawa 
you  can  trace  the  gradual  upheaval.  You  land  amid  a  wilderness 
of  sharp  coral  rocks  thrown  up  like  the  wall  of  a  ha-ha  hedge  above 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  You  walk  over  a  level 
surface,  and  half  a  mile  inland  the  same  formation  greets  you 
covered  with  ferns  and  begonias.  The  path  leads  up  through  it, 
and  again  you  find  a  level  plain  covered  with  moss-grown  coral 
and  so  on. 

In  Quadaleanar  the  mountains  rise  to  nearly  7,000  feet,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea  there  is  a  large  plain  through  which  slug- 
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gish  streams  find  their  way  and  deposit  shifting  sandbanks  at  their 
mouths. 

And  hereabouts  you  find,  especially  in  Florida  and  Ysabeli  great 
limestone  formations,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  huge 
caves.  I  explored  one  of  these  in  the  Gaeta  district  and  several 
at  Ysabel.  That  at  Gaeta  was  most  interesting:  a  stream 
had  eaten  its  way  clean  through  the  hill,  emerging  in  a  hall  as  large 
as  a  cathedral.  I  traced  it  upwards  and  carefully  measured  it,  and 
found  that  it  was  700  yards  long.  No  one  had  ever  been  through 
before,  and  the  astonishment  of  a  huge  eel  when  he  investigated 
my  boot,  and  found  that  it  was  not  lightly  to  be  bitten,  was  great. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  the 
usual  tropical  vegetation.  On  the  coral  shores  grows  the  hardy 
she-oak — a  splendid  wood  from  which  the  natives  make  their  clubs, 
and  which  we  use  for  the  engines  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Mixed 
with  these  are  groves  of  cocoanuts.  In  the  swamps  grow  the  sago 
palms,  much  used  for  thatch  and  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Inland  is  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  a  species  of  banyan,  which  differs  from  the  Indian  variety 
by  keeping  its  root-stems  close  to  the  parent  trunk.  In  the  island 
of  Maewo  there  is  one  huge  specimen  of  the  Indian  variety,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  I  know  of. 

From  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outward  aspect  of  the  islands 
I  pass  to  the  inhabitants.  And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
or  abbreviate  where  necessary  the  words  of  my  friend  Dr.  Codring- 
ton,  who  has  made  the  languages  and  ethnology  of  these  people  his 
special  study.  He  says  :  "  There  is  an  undoubted  connexion  of  race, 
language,  and  customs  among  the  people  who  inhabit  these  groups ; 
a  connexion  which  further  extends  itself  throughout  what  is  called 
Melanesia  to  New  Guinea  westwards,  and  eastwards  to  Fiji.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Melanesian  people  of  these  groups  and  the 
Polynesians  eastwards  of  Fiji  is  clearly  marked  and  recognised, 
for  the  line  which  separates  Melanesian  from  Polynesian  falls 
between  Fiji  and  Tonga.  No  such  line  can  be  drawn  to  mark 
such  a  boimdary  to  the  west  till  the  Asiatic  continent  itself  is 
reached.  From  the  Polynesian  islands  of  the  East  Pacific  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  on  the  other,  two  cunrents  of 
influence  have  poured  and  are  pouring  into  Melanesia,  the  fprmer 
much  more  modem  and  direct,  the  latter  ancient  and  broken  indts 
course.  Upon  these  currents  float  respectively  the  *  kava  *  root 
and  the  betel-nut.  The  use  of  the  betel  is  common  to  India, 
China,  and  the   Melai^sian  islands  as  far  east  as  Tiko{^ ;  ^e 
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Polynesian  kava  has  established  itself  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  is  a  novelty  in  some  of  the  Banks  Islands ;  it  has  not  been 
carried  across  the  boundary  of  the  betel-nut  by  the  Polynesian 
in  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that  two  streams  of  people — the 
Polynesian  and  the  Melanesian— have  occupied  these  islands,  the  one 
ancient  and  stationary,  the  other  still  flowing.    It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  difference  between  them.     The   Polynesian    colonies 
founded  by  crews  of  canoes    blown  down  the  trade  wind  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the   Melanesians  proper.     This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to   their  chiefs.    In   Melanesia  the   here- 
ditary chief  does  not  exist.    A  man  becomes  great  by  his  mana^ 
or   spiritual  power,  by  his  possessions,  by  his   bounty,   by  his 
status  in  the  siiqCy  or  club,  which  obtains  in  all  the  southern 
islands.     Like  Topsy,  he  grows.    In  all  the  Polynesian  Colonies 
you  find  him  hedged  round  with  divine  right  of  birth.    I  stayed 
in  the  early  years  of  my   missionary  life  on  the  little  island  of 
Mae,  in  the  New  Hebrides.    There,  side  by  side,  you  had  the  two 
races  and  the  two  types  clearly  defined.     On  one  side  you  had 
Melanesians  pure  and  simple,  and  on  the  other  Polynesians.    The 
young  chief  of  the  latter,  Matare,  was  an  object  of  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  was  treated  by  his  people  much  as  the  queen  bee  is 
treated  by  her  swarm.    He  wanted  to  go  for  a  cruise  in  our  vessel, 
and  seated  himself  in  my  boat.    It  was  in  vain.    The  people  would 
not  let  him  go.    They  and  I  had  to  use  physical  force  to  remove  the 
unwilling  potentate — they,  lest  harm  should  befaU  him,  I,  lest  harm 
should  befall  me,  and  they  should  knock  me  on  the  head,  as  the 
simplest  way  of  stopping  their  headstrong  ruler. 

Again  on  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  you  meet  with  Poly- 
nesians pure  and  simple,  bouncing  about  with  all  the  energy  of  the 
Maori,  and  greeting  their  unliappy  guests,  whom  they  specially 
delight  to  honour,  with  the  touch  of  a  well-oiled  and  lampblacked 
nose. 

But  the  most  curious  instance  of  the  dignity  of  the  hereditary 
chieftain  was  witnessed  by  me  when  I  took  back  from  the  Banks 
Islands  the  survivors  of  a  fleet;  of  canoes,  who  had  been  blown  away 
from  the  little  island  of  Tikopia,  and  who  had  been  most  kindly 
treated  by  the  Christian  natives  of  the  Banks  Islands. 

Here  is  a  little  island  all  alone  by  itself,  the  nearest  land  to  the 
eastward  being  about  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
gigantic  population  of  purely  Polynesian  origin. 

I  IJEUxded  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  crowded 
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population,  who  welcomed  their  friends  as  if  they  had  come  back 
from  the  dead.  We  went  up  to  the  village,  and  there  I  witnessed  a 
curious  scene.  On  three  stools  in  an  open  space  sat  three  venerable 
men.  The  men  whom  I  had  brought  back  crept  up  to  these  poten- 
tates on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  central  figure  raised  the  first 
man,  allowed  him  to  touch  his  breast  with  his  face,  and  then,  with 
uplifted  hands,  gave  him  what  looked  like  a  blessing.  He  then 
motioned  him  to  the  man  on  his  right,  when  the  ceremony  was 
repeated ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  motioned  him  to  the  man  on  the 
left.    The  ceremony  was  gone  through  over  all  the  returned  men. 

These  instances  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  Polynesian  element 
invades  the  western  island,  and  I  saw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tikopia 
that  this  process  was  still  going  on,  as  the  natives  pointed  out  a 
party  living  by  themselves  who  they  said  had  just  landed  from  a 
canoe.  I  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  the  language  did  not  enable 
me  to  ascertain  where  they  came  from. 

But  though  you  find  these  Polynesian  Colonies  scattered  here 
and  there,  especially  on  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  even 
as  £ftr  west  as  Bellona  and  Eennell  Island,  yet  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  is  Melanesian. 

Among  these  you  find  a  great  similarity,  but  an  equally  great 
diversity.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  them  can  distinguish  between 
the  natives  of  different  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides ;  between  ttese, 
again,  and  those  of  the  Banks  Islands ;  between  both  and  those  in 
the  Torres  group.  Then  comes  the  very  distinct  people  which 
inhabits  Santa  Cruz,  and  thence  you  proceed  to  another  type  of 
natives  in  the  Solomon  group,  who  are  again  generally  distinguish- 
able from  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  difiference  in  face  and  appearance  only.  The  houses 
of  the  Northern  New  Hebrides  and  the  Banks  Islands  are  very  poor 
compared  with  those  of  the  more  northern  islands. 

In  the  former  you  have  very  low- roofed  houses  built  always  on 
the  ground,  and  in  general  of  very  bad  structure,  though  some  of 
the  gamalSf  or  club-houses,  of  the  men  are  long  buildings  fairly  built. 
But  they  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  square  buildings  of 
Santa  Cruz,  with  their  floor  of  woven  mats,  and  the  huge  stage  which 
rises  above  the  central  fireplace,  on  which  are  stored  the  food 
and  money  of  the  proprietor.  And  they  compare  still  worse  with 
the  huge  kialas  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Florida  and  Ysabel 
villages  keep  their  canoes,  or  with  the  highly  carved  and  ornamented 
buildings  of  San  Cristoval,  and  especially  with  the  pile  buildings 
which  are  quite  common. 
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And  as  with  domestic  so  with  naval  architecture.  The  Banks 
Islander  is  satisfied  with  a  misshapen,  dug-out  outrigger,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  made  is  scarcely  disguised,  and 
which  he  navigates  abominably. 

The  Santa  Cruzian,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  uses  a  dug-out, 
shapes  it  with  marvellous  skill  and  not  a  little  beauty,  and  he  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  fearless  navigator.  In  the  larger  canoes  they 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  steer  their 
course  out  of  sight  of  land  by  the  stars.  I  once  brought  home  a 
native  who  had  been  blown  away  in  a  small  canoe  to  the  island  of 
Malanta,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  As  we  made  a  tedious  passage 
back,  beating  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  thereby  heading  all  courses, 
I  used  to  ask  this  man,  "  Where  is  Santa  Cruz  now  ?  "  and  at  any 
hour  of  night  or  day  he  would  point  unerringly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

But  the  Solomon  Island  canoe,  made  from  adzed  planks  sewn 
together  with  cord,  and  the  seams  payed  with  a  vegetable  glue, 
is  the  triumph  of  nautical  skill  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific. 

The  large  war-canoe,  with  its  tall  projections  at  the  head  and 
stem,  ornamented  with  white  cowrie  shells,  and  glittering  with 
mother-of-pearl  inlaying,  is  a  triumph  for  the  man  who  con- 
ceived and  constructed  it  with  nothing  better  in  former  days  than 
an  obsidian  adze ;  and  even  now  only  with  the  same  adze,  with  a 
steel  blade.  A  fleet  of  these  war-canoes,  such  as  those  which  sweep 
down  from  Bubiana  on  the  defenceless  shores  of  Ysabel,  give  one 
who  has  witnessed  their  advent  a  vivid  idea  of  the  time  when  the 
long  black  ships  of  the  Tickings  carried  terror  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  But  these  large  canoes  are  not  beautiful.  The 
smaller  ones,  manned  by  five  men,  who  manage  their  craft  with 
consummate  skill,  are  the  perfection  of  the  light  craft,  which  can  go 
out  in  any  ordinary  weather.  As  manned  by  five  stalwart  young 
felk)ws,  on  whose  brown  breasts  are  glittering  large  crescents  of 
mother-of-pearl,  they  leap  over  the  sparkling  waves,  while  the  sun- 
light glints  and  gleams  from  the  polished  paddles  and  lavish  pearl 
ornamentation,  they  are  as  good  specimens  of  the  taste,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  skill  of  native  work  as  can  be  found. 

I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  points ;  let  me  go  on  to  touch 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  agriculture,  the  habits,  and  the  religion  of 
the  people. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  savage,  as  he  is  called, 
lives  on  the  roots  with  which  a  bounteous  nature  supplies  him.  He 
would  fare  badly  if  he  did.    The  Melanesian  does  not  cultivate 
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largely,  but  he  cultivates  well.    The  principal  food  grown  is  the 
tare*  the  yam,  the  banana,  and  the  breadfruit. 

In  Aurora  and  some  of  the  Banks  Islands  the  taro  is  cultivated  by 
a  most  ingenious  system  of  irrigation.  In  some  cases  the  water  of 
the  river  is  led  by  a  series  of  dams  and  channels  a  very  considerable 
distance,  and  thence  is  carried  by  countless  runlets  into  basins,  of 
which  the  sides  are  kept  carefully  puddled,  and  in  these  basins  the 
crop  is  planted.  In  others  a  very  scanty  stream,  just  trickling  out 
of  the  hillside,  flows  into  a  tiny  basin,  in  which  is  planted,  perhaps, 
a  single  plant ;  below  the  overflow  is  received  into  a  couple  of  such 
bacdnsy  which  spread  out  fan-like  as  they  descend,  imtil  the  whole 
side  of  the  hill  is  irrigated  by  the  water  thus  carefully  used.  Yams 
are  grown  with  very  great  care,  and  a  well-cultivated  yam  ground 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  well-kept  hop-garden  in  Kent 
or  Sussex.  Indeed,  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  hop-growers  of 
Kent  have  only  lately  discovered  a  system  of  prolonging  the  growth 
of  the  bine  wMch  has  long  been  used  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In 
Kent  the  poles  are  now  joined  by  coir  ropes ;  in  Mota  canes  are 
planted,  up  which  the  bine  of  the  yam  grows.  At  half  its  height 
the  cane  is  bent,  and  the  bine  grows  horizontally  along  it  to  find 
another  cane  ready  bent  to  prolong  its  course  if  need  be.  Through- 
out the  islands  the  system  used  is  prodigal  of  land  and  labour.  A 
garden  is  cleared  with  considerable  labour,  a  primary  and  some- 
times a  secondary  crop  is  obtained  from  it,  and  it  is  then  left  to  be 
covered  with  rapidly  growing  bush,  until  its  turn  comes  round  again. 
These  causes  usually  tend  to  keep  the  villages  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  There  is,  however,  frequent  intercourse 
between  them,  both  by  land  and  water,  though  you  often  find  con- 
tiguous villages  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  Mr.  Forrest,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  has  often  had  to  stop  a  free  fight  between  villages 
which  are  separated  only  by  a  wall.  The  general  features  of 
island  life  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  but  the  islands  and 
even  districts  vary  considerably  from  each  other  in  detail. 

Thus,  e.g.y  you  will  find  at  Opa,  or  Lepers'  Island,  the  women 
jealously  secluded,  and  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  mats.  Twenty 
miles  away,  on  Maewo,  you  will  find  the  girls  and  women  mixing 
freely  with  the  men,  and  so  guiltless  of  dress  that  an  old  woman 
declined  a  very  scanty  garment  which  I  offered  her  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  ashamed  to  wear  it.  In  the  Northern  New  Hebrides 
on  the  south,  and  in  the  Solomons,  especially  San  Cristoval  and 
Malanta,  cannibalism  was  freely  practised.  In  the  Banks  Islands, 
it  is  unknown,  and  detested  by  them  as  much  as  by  ourselves. 
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The  clumsy  oanoes  of  the  Banks  Islands  hinder,  though  they  do 
not  stop,  intercourse  by  sea;  but  in  Santa  Cruz  there  is  much 
traffic  between  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
reef  islands  bringing  fish  and  turtle  shells  to  exchange  for  sagOi 
breadfruit,  and  nuts. 

In  the  Solomons  this  intercourse  is  still  more  extensive.  Beddea 
the  head-himting  raids  there  is  more  friendly  communication.  A 
dancing  party  practises  its  steps  and  music  for  six  months,  and 
then  goes  for  a  prolonged  "  starring  "  tour,  stopping  at  all  the  sea- 
coast  villagesi  and  receiving  food  and  money.  In  the  same  way 
the  chief  who  builds  a  new  war-canoe  takes  it  on  show  to  the 
villages  of  all  his  friends,  and  receives  something  handsome  for  the 
honour  of  his  visit  and  for  the  sight. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  intercourse  that  obtains  anywhere  is 
that  between  the  manufacturing  district  of  Alite,  on  Malanta,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  people  of  Alite  are  the  great  money- 
makers of  the  district.  They  procure  the  raw  material  away  from 
their  own  home — much  as  Lancashire  does  its  cotton.  The  shells, 
white  or  red,  are  taken  home,  broken  into  fragments,  drilled,  strung 
and  polished,  and  the  result  is  the  long  beautifully  polished 
strings  of  red  or  white  beads  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
specie  of  the  district. 

These  when  made  are  taken  here  and  there  by  the  adven- 
turers. And  such  is  the  anxiety  to  secure  their  custom  that  their 
persons  are  pretty  safe  from  outrage,  and  they  drive  bargains  for 
food  and  pigs  which  would  make  a  West  End  money-lender  green 
with  envy. 

I  can  but  briefly  touch  on  the  religion  of  the  people.  Speaking 
broadly  it  is  ancestor- worship.  But  behind  this  and  giving  it  its 
efficacy  is  the  mysterious  power  called  mana.  Dr.  Codrington, 
who  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  knows  more  about  it  philo- 
sophically than  anyone  living,  thus  speaks  of  it  ('<  The  Melanesians," 
p.  118) :- 

The  religion  of  the  Melanesians  consists,  as  far  as  belief  goes,  in  the' 
persuasion  that  there  is  a  supernatural  power  about  belonging  to  the 
region  of  the  unseen  ;  and  as  far  as  practice  goes,  in  the  use  of  means  for 
getting  this  power  turned  to  their  own  benefit.  The  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  altogether  foreign  to  them,  or  indeed  of  any  being  occupying  a 
very  elevated  place  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Tliis  mana  is  not  fixed  in  anything, 
and  can  be  conveyed  in  almost  anything  ;  but  spirits,  whether  disembodied 
souls  or  supernatiu-al  beings,  have  it  and  can  impart  it,  and  it  essentially 
belongs  to  personal  beings  to  originate  it,  though  it  may  act  through  the 
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medium  of  water,  a  stone,  or  a  bone.    The  religion  therefore  consists  in 
getting  this  mana  for  one's  self  or  getting  it  used  for  one's  benefit. 

This  mana  may  attach  to  "spirits"  properly  so  called  which 
have  never  been  embodied,  or  to  the  spirits  of  men  who  have 
possessed  mana  while  in  the  flesh  on  earth.  The  former  makes  up 
the  general  belief  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  Southern  New  Hebrides. 
The  latter  prevails  more  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

He  goes  on  : — 

The  supernatural  power  abiding  in  the  powerful  living  man  abides  in 
his  ghost  after  death  with  increased  vigour  and  more  ease  of  movement. 
After  his  death,  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  he  should  begin  to  work, 
and  someone  will  come  forward  and  claim  particular  knowledge  of  this 
ghost.  If  his  power  should  show  itself  his  position  is  assured  as  one 
worthy  to  be  invoked,  till  his  cultus  gives  way  before  the  cultus  of  one 
newly  dead. 

I  may  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  I  traced  the  history  of  a  very 
powerful  tidalo,  or  ghost  deity,  on  the  island  of  Florida.  They 
could  tell  me  about  the  man  whose  spirit  it  was ;  how  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Quadalcanar,  how  they  tested  his  spirit  and 
found  it  powerful  in  war,  and  how  they  established  his  relics  in  a 
little  hut  on  a  hill  in  the  forest,  and  how  all  this  took  place  not 
four  generations  ago. 

And  when  Christianity  spread  over  Florida,  and  the  shrines  which 
once  were  sacred  were  given  up,  I  received  many  things  which  had 
been  held  most  holy,  but  which  were  evident  relics  of  some  bygone 
hero :  archaic  clubs,  a  ring  of  alabaster  unlike  anything  I  have  ever 
seen,  a  curious  stone,  &c. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  how  this  mysterious  power  and  this 
multiplication  of  deities  (if  I  may  give  them  such  a  name)  lend 
colour  to  the  belief  in  all  sorts  of  magic  charms,  incantations,  and 
bewitchment ;  and  how  these  in  turn  are  the  source  of  endless  feuds 
and  fights. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  eminent  Melanesian  dies  a 
natural  death.  Of  course  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  the 
universal  behef  is  that  his  death  has  been  caused  by  some  super- 
natural agency.  This  widespread  belief  meets  you  at  every  turn. 
The  food  which  is  offered  you  in  a  village  is  solemnly  tasted  to 
assure  you  that  no  malice  lurks  within  it.  And  in  my  turn  I  have 
had  as  solemnly  to  taste  the  medicine  which  I  was  giving  to  the 
great  chief  of  Ysabel  before  his  followers  would  allow  him  to  drink  it. 
And  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  a  dying  man  should  declare 
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that  someone  has  bewitched  him,  and  put  down  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  his  avenger.  It  will  easily  be  seen  what  a  crop  Of 
quarrels,  heartburnings,  and  murders  can  be  grown  on  such  a  soiL 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  kept  your  attention  rather  too  long  on 
these  points,  but  so  little  is  known  about  my  old  islands  that  I  have 
found  that  I  have  generally  assumed  too  much. 

I  now  pass  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  past  and  present. 

For  the  history  I  quote  and  condense  the  account  given  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Codrington  ;  and  I  would  also  refer  those  who  would  go 
farther  into  the  subject  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ford among  modem  writers.    Dr.  Codrington  says,  p.  2 : — 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  was  prolonged  through  three  centoriee, 
and  carried  on  by  Spanish,  French,  and  English  voyagers. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Banks 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  New  Hebrides.  The  French  added  much  later 
to  the  discoveries  in  these  groups ;  the  English  found  under  Captain  Cook 
the  principal  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  and  have 
filled  in  the  charts.    The  Dutch  discovered  Fiji. 

The  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  discoveries  were  those  of 
the  Spaniards — of  Mendana  in  his  two  voyages  of  1567  and  1695,  and  of 
Quiros  fiuid  Torres  in  1606. 

Mendana,  despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  reached  in  1567  the  first 
Melanesian  land  seen  by  Europeans — the  great  island  which  he  named 
Santa  Ysabel  de  la  Estrella — and  thence  the  voyagers  under  his  command 
discovered  further  and.  named  the  large  islands  Malaita,  Guadalcanal, 
San  Cristoval,  and  the  lesser  islands,  Sesarga,  which  is  Savo,  Florida 
with  its  islets,  Ulawa,  &c.  To  these  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  to  mark  his  conjecture  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the 
riches  of  Solomon.  In  his  second  voyage,  in  1595,  undertaken  for  tiie 
purpose  of  colonising  the  Solomon  Islands,  Mendana  discovered  Santa 
Cruz,  and  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  there ;  an  attempt  abandoned  in 
two  months  in  consequence  of  his  death  and  the  sickness  of  the  renmant 
of  his  crews. 

Quiros  had  been  with  Mendcuia,  and  was  allowed  in  1606  to  carry  out  a 
project  he  had  been  continually  urging  of  recovering  and  colonising  the 
Solomon  group.  Fortune,  however,  made  him  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  when  he  believed  himself  to  have  reached  the  great  Austral 
continent  in  the  island  which  still  bears  the  name  he  gtive  it  of  Espiritn 
Santo.  The  first  Melanesian  lands  which  he  saw  were  those  now  known 
as  the  Banks  Islands,  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria,  retains  the  name  he 
gave  it.  Torres,  after  parting  from  Quiros,  saw  and  named  the  Torres 
Islands. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  French  voyager 
Bougainville,  in  1768,  added  Pentecost,  Lepers'  Island,  and  Malikoloto  the 
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discoveries  of  Quiros,  and  found  the  great  islands  of  Chriseul  and  £ongain« 
ville  beyond  those  discovered  in  the  first  voyage  of  Mendana. 

In  the  next  year  Surville  passed  through  the  same  group,  and  the 
disastrous  voyage  of  La  Perouse  ended  at  Vanikoro  in  1785.  The  southern 
islands  of  the  group,  which  have  since  preserved  the  name  he  gave  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  were  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  second  great  voyage  in 
1774,  and  after  these  New  CEJedonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands.  Bligh,  in 
his  wonderful  boat  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the  ^'  Bounty/ 'passed  through 
and  named  the  islands  of  the  Banks  group. 

Since  these  dates  the  intercourse  has  slowly  grown.  In  1888 
D'Urville  visited  Ysabel  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  I  may 
mention  here  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  way  in  which  names 
cUng  in  the  recollection  of  a  people  who  are  without  literature. 
Somewhere  about  1888  or  1884  I  was  talking  with  Bera,  the  great 
chief  of  Ysabel,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  white  man 
first  coming  to  his  country.  "  Oh  yes.  Two  ships  came  and 
anchored  in  the  bay.  We  thought  they  were  ghosts.  But  I  was 
a  young  fellow,  and  I  ventured  on  board,  and  they  treated  me  kindly, 
and  after  that  we  all  went."  "  What  was  the  captain's  name  ?  "  I 
asked.  Bera  thought  a  minute,  and  then  out  came  the  name  with 
vowels  between  each  consonant,  "  Turuvili.*' 

In  1849  my  father  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Southern  New 
Hebrides  in  H.M.S.  "  Havannah."  In  1850  he  visited  the  islands 
and  went  through  them  as  far  as  the  Solomons.  He  landed  on  No 
Islands  in  1857,  in  which  year  the  Banks  Islands  became  well  known 
to  him.  In  1861  Bishop  Patteson,  in  H.M.S.  **  Cordelia,"  became 
acquainted  with  Florida  and  Ysabel.  When  Dr.  Codrington  formed 
the  Mission  in  1863,  Bishop  Patteson  was  generally  conversant 
with  the  people  and  languages  from  New  Zealand  to  Ysabel. 
("  Melanesians,"  p.  10,  n.). 

Missionary  work  was  just  beginning  in  those  seas.  The  Pres- 
byterians had  started  their  Mission  in  the  lower  New  Hebrides. 
The  London  Mission  had  a  few  teachers  in  the  Loyalties,  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholics  were  working  in  New  Caledonia.  Trade  was 
represented  by  the  visits  of  a  few  sandal-wood  traders  to  the  Loyalty 
group,  and  it  is  said,  curiously  enough,  that  this  wood  was  exported 
to  China  to  make  incense  for  the  idols.  The  islands  were  hardly 
known  at  all  geographically.  The  Banks  Islands  were  many  miles 
out  of  position,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  were  practically  imlmown. 

In  the  north  English  and  American  whalers  had  made  periodical 
visits  for  some  years  to  the  northern  end  of  San  Cristoval. 

To  the  early  natives  the  white  man  was  the  ghost  of  some 
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departed  hero.  I  have  noticed  this  belief  in  the  case  of  Bera.  Dr. 
Codrington  relates  how,  when  Mr.  Patteson  first  landed  at  Mota,  in 
the  Banks  Islands,  he  happened  to  go  into  an  empty  house,  the 
owner  of  which  had  lately  died.  This  settled  the  question  whether 
he  was  a  pure  spirit  or  the  ghost  of  someone  departed ;  he  went 
into  his  own  house,  therefore  ho  was  a  ghost. 

This  belief  took  a  more  unpleasant  form  at  Santa  Cruz,  where 
Bishop  Patteson  was  nearly  killed  in  1864.  There  the  elder  people 
said  these  strange  people  would  bring  nothing  but  harm.  There 
was  no  harm  in  shooting  at  them,  as  the  arrows  could  not  hurt 
them,  but  they  might  drive  them  away.  The  result  was  a  shower 
of  arrows  which  mortally  wounded  two  of  the  boat's  crew— young 
men  of  the  "  Bounty  **  stock  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Such  was  the  early  intercourse  and  such  the  early  belief — a  few 
traders  here  and  there,  a  few  missionaries,  and  a  vast  number  of 
people  living  in  scattered  islands  without  iron,  without  trade,  without 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

But  this  ignorance  did  not  last  long. 

Plantations  were  growing  in  Queensland  and  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  islands  in  Fiji,  and  men  were  looking  eagerly  for  means 
to  support  and  extend  them  by  coloured  labour.  These  islands 
presented  a  tempting  recruiting  ground,  and  men  soon  found  that 
the  best  trade  which  the  islands  had  was,  as  my  friend  Admiral 
Bridge  has  graphically  described  it,  **  men."  Into  the  early  horrors 
of  the  labour  trade  I  need  not  stop  to  dwell.  They  are  known  to 
most  of  my  hearers,  and  they  are  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  Blue 
Books.  They  cost  of  English  lives  three  of  the  noblest  of  men. 
Bishop  Patteson  and  Joseph  Atkin  were  killed  directly  and  avowedly 
to  avenge  the  kidnapping  of  five  men  from  the  island  of  Nukapu. 
This  was  done  by  a  Fiji  vessel.  I  know  that  this  is  denied.  But 
it  is  certain  that  four  at  least  of  these  men  returned.  I  have  heard 
their  adventurous  voyage  in  a  boat  which  they  stole  most  graphically 
described.  They  hit  the  New  Hebrides  somewhere  about  the 
centre  of  the  group,  worked  northward,  and,  steering  by  the  stars, 
reached  their  own  country — only  to  bring  dysentery,  which  the 
surrounding  islands  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  for  the  murder  of 
the  Bishop.     Such  is  the  native  account. 

The  trade  indirectly  cost  the  life  of  Commodore  Goodenough,  as 
he  was  trying  to  reopen  communication  with  Santa  Cruz  when  he 
met  his  death. 

How  the  natives  looked  upon  the  trade  in  the  commencement  is 
Eliown  by  the  name  tbey  gave  the  labour  vessels — *'  stealing  ships  " 
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— perhaps  even  more  graphically  by  the  name  the  English  gave  the 
trade — "  blackbird-catching/' 

An  English  sailor,  whom  I  once  met,  was  cast  away  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Malayta,  and  lived  there  for  some  years.  He  told 
us  that  the  natives  thought  that  the  ships  were  strange  dwellings 
inhabited  by  strange  men  who  lived  only  on  the  sea ;  and  when 
any  of  their  friends  had  been  decoyed  or  forced  on  board,  and  they 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  galley  fire  on  the  horizon,  they  cried,  "  There  ! 
they  have  got  their  food !     They  are  cooking  those  men  now !  " 

But  Bishop  Patteson's  death  bore  good  fruit.  Public  attention 
was  aroused,  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  and  were  enforced  by  the 
men-of-war  on  the  station,  and  the  trade  began  to  assume  a  more 
legaUsed  and  humane  form.  There  were  still  many  acts  of  down- 
right kidnapping.  There  were  many  cases  of  abducted  women, 
whose  loss  roused  their  husbands  to  attack  the  next  boat  that  landed 
on  their  shores.  But  on  the  whole  the  conduct  of  the  trade — I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  its  effects — was  better.  Queensland  regulated 
its  own  vessels,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  at  Fiji  made  very  stringent 
rules,  and  tried  to  encourage  cooUe  as  against  island  labour.  And 
certainly,  though  the  "  Hopeful  *'  case  occurred  in  1885,  from  about 
1880  onwards  both  Governments  did  a  great  deal  to  secure  honesty 
and  fiair  dealing  as  regards  the  natives. 

But  in  saying  this  I  am  far  from  saying  that  they  always  suc- 
ceeded. The  drawbacks,  if  that  is  not  too  mild  a  term,  were  and 
to  a  large  extent  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  voyage  mainly  depends  on  the  Govern- 
ment Agent.  This  man  is  sent  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
is  put  in  full  charge  of  the  recruiting  and  of  the  labourers  going  from 
and  returning  to  their  homes.  He  can,  if  he  sees  any  wrong-doing, 
stop  the  ship  at  once,  and  order  her  to  return  to  Queensland.  This 
sounds  well  on  paper,  but  how  does  it  work  ?  What  sort  of  man, 
first  of  all,  are  you  likely  to  obtain  for  £150  a  year  to  do  that  rough 
and  not  very  safe  work  ?  *  And,  secondly,  how  many  men  will  you  find 
who  can  be  trusted  to  stand  the  daily  strain  of  constantly  enforcing 
regulations  which  are  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  ?  The  captain  is  anxious  to  fill  his  ship ;  his 
wages  and  his  chance  of  future  employment  depend  a  great  deal  on 
his  success.    With  what  eyes  will  he  behold  the  man  who  enforces 

*  I  was  told  in  the  room  that  the  Government  now  pay  £300  a  year.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  mentioned  it  as  I  read  the  paper.  But  the  amount  of 
payment  does  not  alter  the  invidiousness  pf  th^  ta8](  \h^  L{^lK>ur  A^ent  l^i^  V) 
perform,— J,  B.  S.,  Bp, 
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the  letter  of  the  law  against  him — who  makes  enquiries  which  take 
time  ;  who  withstands  him  when  he  wants  to  make  the  most  of  a 
fair  wind  by  insisting  that  he  must  beat  up  to  a  distant  island  to 
land  a  solitary  native?  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  many  a  man  the  temptation  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
make  Hfe  easy,  must  be  very  strong.  I  gladly  allow  that  many  of 
the  men  who  came  under  my  notice  did  their  duty  ;  but  I  know  ot 
many  who  did  not. 

2.  The  whole  question  of  recruiting  women  was  a  standing  source 
of  evil,  and  was  the  cause  of  at  least  half  the  outrages  that  occurred 
during  my  stay  in  the  Pacific. 

The  rules,  at  least  latterly,  said  that  the  greatest  care  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  recruiting  of  women.  But  of  all  things  that  took  time 
this  took  the  most.  If  a  man  and  woman  presented  themselves 
saying  that  they  were  man  and  wife  it  was  so  much  easier  to  recruit 
them,  and  thereby  count  two  heads,  than  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  find  that  they  were  not.  The  labour  vessel  became  the  Gretna 
Green,  nay,  the  divorce  court  of  the  islands.  A  man  would  go 
on  board  a  recruit,  and  say  that  next  morning  his  wife  woidd 
come.  In  the  early  dawn  a  woman  would  be  seen,  the  boat  sent 
in,  the  woman  identified,  the  ship  would  sail,  and  the  next  boat 
that  came  in  would  very  probably  be  fired  at  by  the  aggrieved 
husband. 

8.  In  the  eagerness  to  score  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
age  of  the  boys  who  recruited.  The  conscience  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant  in  England  is  adamant  compared  with  that  of  the  recruiter 
in  Queensland  labour  vessels.  I  have  known  half  the  first  class  of 
one  of  my  schools  go  off — often  without  their  parents'  consent — all 
under  age. 

The  parents  naturally  kicked  at  this.  In  Florida  they  sent 
through  me  a  most  temperate  petition  to  the  Admiral,  stating  that 
their  sons  slipped  away  on  board  labour  vessels,  and  then  when 
they  demanded  them  they  were  met  with  a  non  possumus,  because, 
forsooth,  the  boys  were  recruited. 

4.  Add  to  this  that  the  constant  demand  for  able-bodied  men  has 
always  latterly  been  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  The  islands  are  not 
densely  populated.  Their  system  of  cultivation  keeps  the  villages 
apart.  War  in  old  time  and  modern  diseases  in  later  days  have 
done  much  to  thin  the  population.  If,  then,  the  able-bodied  men 
are  all  taken  away,  and  a  good  many  of  them  kept  for  long  periods, 
the  islands  sooner  or  later  must  bo  depopulated. 

5.  I  pass  by  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  the  trade  of 
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tt&ticmg  people  under  false  pretences,  or  kidnapping,  or  com- 
pulsory enlistment.  These  were  true  in  the  past,  and  there  may  be 
a  case  here  and  there  now ;  but  generally  speaking  the  natives  know 
quite  well  where  they  are  going,  and  for  what  periods,  and  for  what 
pay.  Indeed,  in  one  of  my  old  islands,  Florida,  the  Legislative 
Council  use  the  labour  vessel  as  a  vehicle  for  deportation.  A  man 
is  incorrigible,  and  they  sentence  him  to  recruit  and  be  no  more 
seen.  Men  enlist  not  only  for  some  port,  but  for  some  particular 
master  they  have  served  under  or  heard  a  good  report  of. 
Let  me  took  at  the  other  side. 

1.  The  natives,  as  a  rule,  like  the  trade — at  least  the  English  part 
of  it.  The  labour  vessels  are  their  shops.  They  bring  them  their 
muchidoved  tobacco,  their  calico,  knives,  &c.,  and  in  old  days  their 
guns  and  powder.     This  is  happily  put  a  stop  to,  to  a  great  extent. 

2.  There  is  a  keen  desire  to  visit  foreign  parts  and  see  the  home 
of  the  white  man.  You  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it  when  the  native 
mind  first  begins  to  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a  world  outside  its 
own  little  bounds. 

And  so  the  native  recruits  again  and  again,  and  induces  others  to 
recruit  with  him.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the  complaints  against 
the  treatment  on  the  plantations.  He  would  not  go  if  he  were  badly 
treated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  almost  uniformly  well  treated 
now  in  Queensland  and  Fiji.  The  Government  regulations  are  very 
strict,  and  they  are  enforced.  Li  Queensland  he  is  a  great  deal  too 
well  fed  with  meat,  which  is  bad  for  him  and  causes  a  high  death 
rate.  He  is  tolerably  fairly  paid,  and  his  box  in  which  he  brings 
back  the  results  of  his  three  years*  work  is  an  object  of  envy  to  others, 
albeit  most  of  it  is  dissipated  in  presents  to  admiring  friends  within 
half  an  hour  from  his  landing. 

I  hope  I  have  fairly  put  the  pros  and  cons  before  you.  I  have 
been  quoted  as  holding  a  brief  for  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 
I  have  tried  to  weigh  the  matter  fairly  and  squarely.  The  evil  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  is  often  described  to  be ;  but  neither  are  the  Queensland 
Oovemment  and  the  Queensland  planter  quite  so  immaculate  as 
some  of  their  supporters  claim  that  they  are. 

Let  me  look  once  more  at  what  I  think  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
matter. 

First  and  foremost,  the  key  to  the  whole  matter ;  we  want  the 
Gothenburg  principle — that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  trade.  Men  are  not  cattle  or  merchan- 
dise, and  if  anyone  imports  them,  it  should  be  the  responsible 
Government  of  the  Colony,  and  no  one  else.    As  long  as  you  have 
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greedy  owners  stirring  up  dependent  captains  to  make  quick  voyages 
and  paying  by  results  (I  know  what  I  am  saying :  the  captain  is  not 
paid  by  results — so  much  a  head — now,  but  a  fixed  high  wage ;  but 
nevertheless  he  is  paid  by  results,  as  he  is  deprived  of  his  command 
if  he  does  not  make  a  quick  voyage) — as  long,  I  say,  as  you  have  these 
elements,  so  long  will  you  have  outrages  and  accusations.  It  is  a 
Government  business  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  Governments  must  put  a  limit  to  the  numbers  re- 
cruited. The  islands  cannot  stand  the  ceaseless  drain.  And  for  this 
reason  they  should  not  encourage  more  than  a  certain  nimaber  to  remain 
in  Queen^and.  I  am  not  now  going  to  argue  on  high  grounds,  but 
on  the  lowest  possible  ground  of  expediency.  Here,  says  the  Queens- 
land Government,  is  the  handy  source  from  which  we  draw  the 
labour  which  tills  our  sugar  farms  and  enriches  the  country.  I 
answer.  Is  it  not,  then,  your  interest  to  encourage  in  every  way  such 
a  growth  of  population  as  may  keep  up,  and  perhaps  increase,  the 
supply  ?    This  seems  to  me  common-sense. 

And,  thirdly,  this  leads  on  to  higher  views.  What  is  your  labour 
market  going  to  be  ?  A  land  of  wild  savagery,  to  which  your  vessels 
go  with  every  precaution,  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  get  year  by  year  an 
ever-decreasing  supply  of  men  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  an  orderly,  civilised 
race  who  feel  the  benefit  of  their  connection  with  you,  which  ad- 
vances and  enriches  them,  as  it  advances  and  enriches  you  ?  Then 
you  must  educate  those  who  come  to  you.  They  are  capable  of  it, 
they  respond  to  it,  they  are  orderly,  well-disposed,  easy  to  manage ; 
you  must  back  up  as  a  Government  the  private  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  teach,  to  ameliorate,  aye,  to  christianise  them.  As  a 
Government,  nothing  is  done  now.  It  will  be  your  best  and  strong- 
est answer,  when  something  is. 

From  the  state  of  the  labourer  who  leaves  the  islands,  I  now  pass 
to  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  islands  themselves. 

Over  all  the  islands,  as  regards  British  subjects,  the  authority  of 
England  is  exercised  by  the  High  Commissioner,  who  has  hitherto 
been  the  Governor  of  Fiji.  He  has  under  him  sundry  Deputy  Com- 
missioners, who  are  usually,  though  not  always,  the  captains  of  the 
men-of-war  on  duty  on  the  station  for  the  time  being. 

They  have  certain  hmited  powers  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  re- 
gards British  subjects,  and  the  High  Commissioner  has  a  court, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Fiji,  for  graver  matters.  In 
the  south,  among  the  New  Hebrides,  there  is  a  dual  commission 
arranged  by  treaty,  in  which  the  captains  of  British  and  French 
men-of-war  consult  and  take  joint  action  in  cases  of  outrage,  &c« 
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The  police  of  the  Western  Pacific  is  exercised  by  Her  Majesty's 
ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiral. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  cumbersome  scheme.  An  out- 
rage, for  instance,  is  reported.  There  are  communications  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  Admiral  and  the  High  Commissioner.  A 
vessel  is  ordered,  often  long  after  the  event,  to  investigate  the  case. 
And  if  by  good  luck  the  captain  is  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
actual  murderers,  what  is  he  to  do  with  them  ?  He  may  execute  them, 
or  cause  them  to  be  executed  by  the  natives  of  the  place.  If  he  does 
BO,  though  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  men  ;  though,  perhaps,  by  this  action  he  satisfies 
the  native  mind,  and  saves  them  and  himself  from  the  fatile  burning 
of  villages,  canoes,  &c.,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  punishment ;  yet 
he  is  liable  to  be  told  by  the  High  Commissioner  that  he  has  acted 
tUtra  vires,  and  he  may  have  to  face  a  storm  of  ill-informed  public 
obloquy  in  England.  I  am  not  drawing  an  ideal  picture,  though  I 
refrain  from  mentioning  names. 

Or  again.  A  white  trader  is  accused  of  acts  which  tend  to  the 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  render  it  desirable  to  deport 
him.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  investigates  the  case,  hears  the 
native  witnesses,  takes  their  depositions,  and  instead  of  inflicting 
sommary  fine  or  imprisonment  sends  the  offender  for  trial  at  the 
High  Commissioner's  Court.  That  Court  sits  with  all  the  state,  and 
demands  all  the  precedents  of  English  justice.  It  demands  the 
personal  presence  of  the  witnesses,  it  refuses  their  attested  deposi- 
tions, and  forthwith  acquits  the  accused.  How  are  they  to  be  con- 
veyed, maintained,  returned  to  their  own  country  ?  The  whole  thing 
is  absurd.  The  prisoner  laughs,  and  straightway  threatens  an  action 
against  the  captain.     This  again  is  a  true  case. 

But  there  is  a  still  graver  indictment  against  the  present  system. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  do  their  duty  in  those  islands. 
I  have  known  almost  all  who  have  held  command,  whether  as 
admirals  or  captains,  and  I  can  bear  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to 
their  zeal,  their  energy,  and  their  humanity. 

But  they  are  asked  to  do  a  hateful  and  an  impossible  task.  The 
districts  in  which  a  ship  is  stationed  are  very  large,  and  the  men-of- 
war  are  almost  always  pressed  for  time.  They  are  constantly 
changed,  so  that  the  same  man  is  usually  very  little  more  than  a 
year  on  the  same  beat.  How  can  they  get  to  know  the  places  and 
the  people,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  how  can  the  natives 
know  them  ? 
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For  instance :  they  are  sent  to  investigate  some  murder,  they  go 
down,  make  hasty  enquiries  with  very  had  interpreters,  land  a 
party,  shell  the  hush,  hum  a  few  houses,  cut  down  a  few  cocoannts, 
and  are  laughed  at  hy  the  natives.  They  have  retreated  to  some 
impenetrable  bush  ;  they  know  the  man-of-war  most  go  on ;  thqr 
remove  their  few  valuables  and  build  up  their  houses  in  a  £sw 
weeks. 

Can  you  conceive  anything  more  distasteful  than  this  futile  woik 
to  the  generous-hearted  British  officer  ?  He  has  to  risk  valuable 
lives  in  this  ignominious  warfare  ;  his  sailors  are  as  bad  a  fSoioe  as 
you  can  conceive  in  the  bush  paths;;  he  has  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
who  never  shows  himself;  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  bum  the  wrong 
village,  misled  by  painfully  acquired  information  which  is  false ; 
and  he  is  abused  by  the  white  men  and  laughed  at  by  the  black  for 
not  doing  that  which  he  cannot  do. 

I  give  one  concrete  case  of  events  which  are  still  going  on  which 
will  show  the  evil  of  the  whole  system. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  the  natives  of  the  south  end  of 
Malanta  came  across  to  Ugi,  and  wantonly  murdered  Fred  Howard, 
Mr.  Stephen's  agent  at  that  place.  He  was  one  of  the  best  traders 
I  ever  knew,  and  the  murder  was  entirely  without  provocation. 
Captain  Davis,  of  H.M.S.  ''Boyalist,"  a  man  of  great  energy,  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  case.  He  went  to  our  Mission  station  at 
Saa,  in  the  island  of  Malanta,  and  then  procured  some  of  our 
teachers  to  show  him  the  village  where  the  murderers  lived,  and 
tell  him  their  names.  He  landed  a  party,  burnt  the  village,  and 
did  not  see  a  single  soul.  Now  look  at  the  effect  on  the  native 
mind.  They  say  openly :  *^  The  men-of-war  cannot  hurt  us ;  they 
shell  the  bush ;  it  makes  a  noise,  but  it  does  not  kill ;  but  toe  can 
punish  the  teachers  of  the  Bishop  who  helped  the  man-of-war." 
And  they  did.  Last  year  my  friend  Mr.  Comins  held  a  baptism  at 
Saa,  and  many  were  baptized.  Scouts  were  out  all  round  the  village, 
as  the  heathen  were  in  force.  And  when  he  left  the  heathen  made 
an  attack,  and  two  people  were  killed. 

Now  mark  the  irony  of  the  whole  business.  About  this  time 
Great  Britain  declared  a  Protectorate  over  the  southem  division  of 
the. Solomon  Islands.  The  flag  was  hoisted;  salutes  were  fired. 
But  when  Mr.  Comins  appealed  to  Captain  Gibson,  of  H.M.S. 
"Cura9oa,"  to  help  natives  who  were  in  danger  simply  because 
they  had  helped  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  imder  whose  protection 
they  now  were,  the  captain  was  forced  to  confess  with  sorrow  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them.    "  If  I  could  reach  these  men,"  he 
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said,  "I  would  punish  them,  but  I  cannot."  It  is  absolutely  true ! 
The  hostile  natives  were  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
in  contravention  of  the  Act.  Our  natives  had  obeyed  it,  and  had 
none.  Captain  Gibson  had  none  to  supply,  and  could  not  supply 
them  if  he  had.    It  would  be  against  the  Act ! 

Surely  there  is  deep  pathos  in  the  words  which  my  native  teacher 
writes  to  me,  as  he  stands  at  his  post,  in  the  midst  of  this  peril. 
"  This  fighting  is  not  of  our  making.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  the 
English.'*  Surely  I  am  not  alone  among  Englishmen  when  my  blood 
tingles,  as  another  native  clergyman  begs  me  to  help  them,  and 
tells  me  the  current  native  opinion.  "  Look,"  he  says,  **  this  is  the 
territory  of  the  Great  Queen ;  on  that  territory  three  men  have 
already  been  killed,  and  the  Queen  does  nothing.*'  I  am  not  asking 
for  protection  for  our  missionaries  as  such.  We  never  have,  and, 
please  God,  we  never  will  ask.  But  when  an  officer  of  the  British 
Navy  employs  our  men  for  his  purposes,  where  our  flag  is  hoisted 
with  the  thunder  of  royal  salutes,  when  we  proclaim  a  protectorate, 
then  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  protect  the  men  who  do 
its  bidding. 

But  when  I  represent  this  to  the  head  of  the  Navy,  all  I  receive 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  my  letter. 

I  am  no  statesman,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  these  words 
without  proposing  a  remedy.  We  have  an  example  ready  to  our 
hand  in  the  frontier  officers,  such  as  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  have 
done  such  noble  work  with  the  frontier  tribes  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
There  it  has  been  not  the  system,  but  the  man  which  pacified. 
Edwardes  pacified  Bunnoo,  and  within  a  year  led  the  men  of 
that  fierce  valley  to  avenge  Agnew  and  Anderson  at  Mooltan. 
Nicholson  was  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the  rough  tribes  of  the  hills. 
We  want  such  men  in  the  Pacific. 

In  dealing  with  wild  races  three  things  tell :  knowledge,  persist- 
ency, and  above  all  the  individual. 

To  keep  the  peace  of  those  seas  you  want  such  a  system  as 
^  William  Macgregor  has  originated  with  conspicuous  sucoe^  in 
the  cognate  problems  of  New  Guinea. 

You  want  first  of  all,  then,  a  man  who  shall  know  and  be  known ; 
whose  word  is  absolutely  trusted,  whether  it  be  in  threat  or  in 
reward.  It  is  no  good  settling  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  on 
any  one  spot.  To  reach  the  other  islands  he  will  still  be  dependent 
on  the  old  agency  of  the  man-of-war.  I  would  make  him  a  peripa- 
tetic officer.  Take  some  good  naval  officer,  just  as  the  Government 
of  India  took  young  officers  of  the  army,  and  give  him  charge  of  a 
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given  district.  Give  an  old  roomy,  comfortable  tub,  with  a  gun  or 
two,  and  a  few  bluejackets  to  man  her.  And  then  provide  also  a 
force  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  native  police,  recruited,  say,  in  Fiji- 
well  drilled  and  well  officered.  With  such  a  force  he  could  go  any- 
where in  the  islands  :  he  would  soon  be  known,  feared,  and  trusted. 
He  would  have  time  to  investigate  carefully,  and  to  wait  and 
persist  until  he  could  really  reach  the  wrong-doers.  He  would 
exercise  a  most  salutary  and  wholesome  influence  on  the  white 
traders  and  the  labour  vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
tected them.  You  might  give  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  the 
High  Commissioner  in  very  grave  cases.  Make  such  an  one  feel  that 
he  was  not  wasting  time  in  such  service,  but  that  his  reputation 
depended  on  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  the  peace.  Do  not 
hamper  him  too  much  with  legal  bonds,  but  give  him  broad 
general  directions.  It  is  of  the  genius  of  the  English  race  to  do 
such  things  admirably,  and  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  treated  me,  and  still  more  from 
the  example  of  Sir  William  Macgregor,  that  he  would  succeed.  And 
I  believe  that  such  a  system  would  be  far  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  than  that  which  now  prevails. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  inordinate 
length,  but  I  could  not  make  the  Paper  shorter. 

I  would  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  great  responsibility  rests 
on  us  as  a  nation,  and  especially  on  Queensland  and  Fiji,  as  to  our 
dealings  with  these  Islanders.  Are  they  to  be  one  more  instance  of 
a  native  race  shrivelling  up  and  dying  out  before  our  so-called 
civilisation,  or  can  we  so  improve  them  that  they  may  be  helpful 
to  our  own  commerce  while  they  reap  their  own  proper  share  of  it  ? 
Where  Christianity  obtains  in  our  islands,  population  tends  to 
increase,  infanticide  and  internecine  wars  are  checked,  and  villages 
begin  to  grow.  Now  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  keep  native 
races  in  band-boxes  or  surroimd  them  with  cotton-wool.  They 
must  take  their  chance  with  the  rest  of  us.  But  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Governments  that  are  brought  in  contact  with  them  to 
minimise,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  evils  of  that  contact ;  to  institute, 
as  far  as  they  can,  such  regulations  as  may  keep  out  the  evil  and 
foster  the  good ;  and  to  try  and  make  them  as  a  people^  not  as 
individuals  only,  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  and  share  in  it. 

Queensland  has  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating  sugar  with 
white  labour  and  has  failed.  She  wants  coloured  labour  for  her 
plantations.  In  process  of  time  these  rich  islands  will  be  opened 
out,  and  they  too  will  want  labour.    Why  should  it  wt  be  the 
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willing,  cheerful  labour  of  a  people  fostered  and  preserved  by  good 
govemment,  working  on  their  oWn  homes  under  a  rule  and  a  guid- 
ance which  they  see  are  for  their  benefit  ?  Day  by  day  they  are 
acquiring  new  wants,  and  they  will  learn  that  by  labour  only  can 
these  wants  be  supplied. 

And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  wise  than  it  certainly  is 
Christian  to  take  the  utmost  care  on  your  dealings  with  these  races — 
not  to  exterminate  them  by  recklessness  and  inordinate  pursuit  of 
the  need  of  the  moment,  but  so  to  foster  them  that  they  may  be 
to  future  ages  your  helpers  and  your  Mends. 


Discussion. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  :  I  did  not  come  here 
to-night  prepared  in  any  way  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  Paper, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  taken  rather  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  expected 
to  speak  at  once.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  subjects  on  which 
I  might,  perhaps,  make  some  interesting  remarks,  prefacing  them  by 
Baying  that  I  think  the  thanks  of  all  British  people  are  due  to 
Bishop  Selwyn  for  the  Paper  which  he  has  produced.  He  has  not 
shrunk  from  exposing  what  he  thought  was  wrong,  but  he  has 
done  so  in  a  gentle  spirit,  and  has  always  suggested  a  remedy. 
That  is  a  most  important  thing.  We  have  had  his  admirable 
opinion  upon  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  confess  he  quite  carried 
me  with  him  in  all  that  he  said,  and  I  think  his  recommendations 
are  wise  and  good.  Another  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  this. 
This  is  a  geographical  question,  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Melanesians  are  descended 
from  some  race  who  have  also  occupied  a  part  of  Africa.  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  is  the  case,  and  I  feel  satisfied  also  that  the 
Polynesian  race  in  part  composed  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Mexico  or  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  originally.  I  base  these  opinions 
upon  what  I  think  are  very  good  grounds.  The  Melanesians  have 
peculiar  habits,  differing  altogether  from  those  of  the  Polynesians. 
In  investigating  the  subject  I  was  always  pulled  up  by  this  diflB- 
culty.  If  the  Polynesian  race  were  really  the  same  as  the  race 
that  inhabit  the  Pacific,  that  race  once  possessed  a  great  number 
of  circumstances  which  identify  them  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico.  I  can  state  a  few  of  these.  In  the  first  place,  words 
occur  in  the  two  languages  of  a  remarkable  kind,  and  which 
entirely  agree  with  each  other.     Then,   again,  the  Polynesians 
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have  peculiar  religious  opinions;  these  were  shared  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  Polynesians  were  great  cannibals;  the  Mezieans 
were  the  same.  A  very  singular  circumstance  took  place  whon 
Cortes  was  besieging  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  received  his  party 
with  a  war  song,  which  Cortes  had  translated  by  a  woman  who 
was  with  the  Spanish  army.  It  turned  out  to  be  actually  the 
Polynesian  war  song,  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  almost 
word  for  word.  For  instance,  they  called  out  to  their  assailants, 
« Begone,  do  not  come  here  and  trouble  us  i  We  are  quite  Ak 
already  of  eating  the  flesh  of  your  ancestors.  Some  of  it  is  still 
sticking  between  our  teeth.''  It  was  very  odd  that  a  war  song 
of  that  kind  should  be  raised  by  people  separated  so  far  from 
each  other.  But  I  have  got  into  this  difficulty.  The  Melanesiiuis 
are  almost  as  good  navigators  as  the  Polynesians.  How  is  it 
that  if  the  Polynesians  got  into  Montezuma's  country  no  Melane- 
sians  were  found  there  ?  That  puzzled  me  very  much  indeed,  and 
I  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  on  the  subject,  waiting  further 
investigation.  Having  some  leisure  at  one  time,  I  went  over 
more  carefully  the  account  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Mexico,  and  I  found  that  this  remarkable  thing  took  place.  The 
first  Spaniard  who  was  crossing  over  to  Panama,  when  coming 
down  the  Panama  side  of  the  country,  fell  in  with  a  race  whom 
he  called  Negroes,  and  he  said  it  was  very  remarkable  they  should 
have  found  negro  villages  there — people  who  had  been  driven 
ashore,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  natives  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  country.  He  supposed  from  their  appearance  that 
they  must  be  Africans,  and  he  described  them  therefore  as 
negroes.  Then  I  find  that  the  first  Spanish  explorers,  when 
they  came  to  the  first  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  found  in 
those  islands  the  Melanesian  race,  and  they  called  this  the 
Island  of  Negroes,  evidently  applying  also  the  term  negroes  to 
the  same  people.  Well,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  that  satis* 
factorily  made  the  case  out;  but  subsequently,  crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  I  heard  that  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  some 
tombs  had  been  opened,  and  there  had  been  found,  amongst  other 
things,  figures  in  gold,  almost  solid  gold  ;  for  example,  one  of  the 
things  I  was  able  to  purchase  was  worth  £19  for  the  gold  alone, 
and  there  were  several  others  of  the  same  kind  of  image.  These 
images  were  cast ;  the  ashes  were  absolutely  in  some  of  them — the 
ashes  of  the  fire  in  which  they  had  been  cast.  Now,  the  Africans 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  have  a  knowledge  of  smelting,  and 
produce  the  beautiful  assegais  of  which  you  have  heard.    Again,  the 
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Melanesians  have  other  African  customs :  they  use  the  bow  and  the 
poisoned  arrow  exactly  as  the  Africans  do.  The  Polynesians  nev^r 
used  this  weapon.  In  this  way  I  think  I  have  fair  ground  for 
making  out  that  this  Melanesian  race  are  descended  from  the  same 
race  which  also  have  reached  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  I  believe 
the  Polynesians  must  have  come  from  very  nearly  the  same  souree, 
for  many  of  their  customs  closely  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  All  these  form  a  curious  series  of  circumstances,  which 
appear  to  require  more  careful  investigation.  But  I  firmly  believe 
from  the  various  rites  and  mutilations  of  their  bodies,  and  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  that  the  two  races  are  identical,  and  that  they 
were  both  found  by  the  Spaniards.  That,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to 
no  conclusion  as  to  where  they  came  from.  People  generally 
follow  up  a  race  to  some  spot.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  started 
from  a  centre,  and  only  reached  so  far  as  that.  I  think  fair 
attention  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  mention  these  things,  and  to  show  how  many 
circumstances  these  races  agreed  in.  I  might  have  told  you  that 
the  Polynesians  do  not  make  pottery,  the  Melanesians  do.  The 
West  Africans  make  pottery  of  the  same  kind.  Then  there  is  the 
smelting,  the  poisoned  arrow,  and  so  on. .  I  must  now  give  way  to 
other  speakers. 

The  Chaibman  :  We  are  honoured  to-night  by  the  presence  of 
Lord  Carrington,  the  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  whose 
ability  and  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony 
have  gained  him  the  undying  regard  of  the  people.  As  Governor 
also  of  Norfolk  Island  he  had  personal  experience  of  Bishop  Selwyn's 
Melanesian  work. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  interpose  for  a  single  moment  but  for  the  fact  that  my 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow.  Bishop  Selwyn,  has,  with  modesty 
which  is  equal  to  his  pluck,  omitted  to  say  a  single  word  about  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  of  my  old  friend  as  I  saw  him  in  his  home  in  the  South 
Pacific.  In  April  1888,  Lady  Carrington  and  I  sailed  in  H.M.B. 
"  Nelson,*'  twin-screw  cruiser,  first  class  armour,  7,680  tons,  6,640 
horse  power,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Fairfax.  We  called  at  Howe 
Island  and  then  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  boat  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  I  recognised  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Bishop.  We  were 
lowered  into  the  boat,  and  I  can  only  describe  the  swell  of  the 
Pacific  by  saying  that  when  we  were  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  the 
topmasts  of  the  "  Nelson ' '  were  invisible.  We  rowed  steadily  through 
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the  sea  till  we  got  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shorOf 
where  we  lay  to  and  waited  for  the  signal  to  go  through  the  surf. 
Suddenly  the  man  on  the  jetty  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  Bishop  said, 
"Row  for  your  lives/*  which  the  crew  did.  We  had  a  good  race 
with  the  surf,  but  we  got  in  first  and,  landing  at  Norfolk  Island,  I 
saw  the  Bishop  on  his  "  native  heath."  There  are  about  700  people 
on  the  island,  and  the  state  of  society  is  communism  in  its  simplest 
form.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  Lady  Carrington 
was  the  guest  of  the  Bishop.  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate's  mother-in-law.  We  were  waited  upon  by  maidens  of  the 
island,  who  took  turns,  twelve  at  a  time.  Some  were  chamber-maids 
and  some  were  waiting-maids.  On  the  other  side  of  the  island  is  the 
Melanesian  mission,  and  for  two  days  I  was  permitted  to  go  and 
stay  with  the  Bishop.  The  colony  who  live  there  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  their  good  work.  They  lived  with  the  natives,  whom 
they  educated  and  taught  to  work,  and  one  of  the  finest  features 
was  that  nobody  was  forced  to  go  to  church  and  nobody  went  to 
church  till  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  church — a 
memorial  to  Bishop  Patteson— is  a  beautiful  little  structure,  and 
the  only  English  prayer  that  is  read  is  the  prayer  of  those  who 
stay  behind  for  the  devoted  missionaries  who  are  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Cross  in  the  savage  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  when  the  "  Southern  Cross  *'  comes  in  after 
one  of  her  periodical  voyages,  the  poor  wives  left  behind  dare  not 
go  to  learn  what  news  the  ship  may  bring  in.  They  do  not  know 
whether  the  ship  brings  back  their  husbands  or  not,  or  what  the 
fate  may  have  been  of  those  devoted  men  who  carry  the  Cross  of 
Christ  into  all  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is  a  most 
touching— a  most  pathetic  sight.  The  Bishop  almost  lost  his  life ; 
in  fact,  he  lost  his  health  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty,  and  here  he  is 
without  having  said  a  single  word  of  the  glorious  example  he  has 
set  us  all  in  carrying— as  he  has  so  long  carried— his  life  in  his 
hands  and  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  in  all  its  purity 
and  simplicity.  I  had  the  privilege  this  afternoon  of  hearing  a 
noble  speech  delivered  by  Sir  George  Grey  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honour  at  the  National  Liberal  Club.  He  told  us  what  the  guiding 
star  of  his  life  had  been.  He  told  us  that  his  object,  and  that 
which  had  kept  him  going  through  all  the  many  years  of  his 
glorious  life,  was  to  try  to  keep  the  old  world  out  of  the  new — not 
the  men  of  the  old  world,  but  the  old  world  bad  methods  and 
systems  of  government.  All  honour  to  these  two  great  men  ;  and 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  this 
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evening  about  my  old  friend  and  Eton  schoolfellow,  the  Bishop  of 
Melanesia  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

The  Chaibman  :  Lord  Stanmore  is  better  known  to  most  of  us, 
and  much  better  known  in  the  Western  Pacific,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon ;  he  has  devoted  himself  more  than  most  Englishmen  to  the 
development  of  the  capabihties  of  the  natives,  and  to  finding 
methods  for  their  advancement.  I  do  not  think  Lord  Stanmore 
oame  here  this  evening  with  any  definite  intention  of  addressing 
you,  but  we  should  not  like  him  to  leave  the  room  without  making 
a  few  remarks. 

The  Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G.  :  Your  Chairman,  like  myself, 
has  retired  from  active  Colonial  service,  but  you  know  the  old  horse 
hears  the  crack  of  the  master's  whip  and  obeys,  and  so,  hearing  his 
call,  I  obey  from  instinct.  So  far,  however,  from  having  only,  as 
he  says,  not  formed  any  definite  idea  of  addressing  you  this  evening, 
I  had  formed  a  very  definite  idea  of  no^  addressing  you,  and  that 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  the  sphere  of  Melanesia  with 
which  Bishop  Selwyn  dealt,  and  with  which  he  is  so  intimately 
acquainted,  is  not  the  sphere  with  which  I  was  most  acquainted.  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  Polynesia.  Another  good  reason  was 
that  if  I  spoke  at  all  I  felt  I  might  perhaps  be  led  to  say  things  that 
might  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  some  who  heard  me,  and  that 
one  wishes  to  avoid.  However,  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony, 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  extreme  accuracy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
which  Bishop  Selwyn  has  defined  the  position  of  things,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  general  agreement  with  the  measures  he  has  proposed 
as  measures  of  reform.  Lord  Carrington  has  just  referred  to  what 
no  one  who  heard  Bishop  Selwyn*  s  speech  could  help  mentioning, 
namely,  the  three  requisites  which,  as  Bishop  Selwyn  said,  are 
above  all  things  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  question.  These 
are  knowledge,  persistency,  and  above  all  the  individual.  Well,  if 
I  differ  at  all  from  Bishop  Selwyn,  it  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  first  two  factors,  and  to  say  that  the  individual  was  the 
first  thing,  the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing.  That  is  just 
where  our  systems  of  administration  are  apt  to  fail.  Your 
Chairman,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  which  I  believe  he  is, 
will  teU  you  that  when  I  was  in  the  Colonial  service  I 
used  very  often  to  make  myself  very  troublesome  and  disagree- 
able by  taking  it  into  my  head  that  the  methods  employed  at 
home  with  regard  to  Colonial  administration  were  sometimes 
wrong,  and  when  I  thought  they  were  wrong  I  insisted  on 
saying  so.    Now,  this  question  of  the  individual  is  just  one  of 
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these  points.  We  are  too  much  afraid,  naturally  afraid,  of  tmsiing 
to  an  individual.  We  give  power  on  the  one  hand,  but  draw  it 
back  with  the  other.  We  confer  great  powers,  and  then  we  heap 
on  a  lot  of  restrictions.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Bishop  Selwyn 
when  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  irony  and  absurdity — the 
way  in  which  we  try  to  work  through  machinery  impossible  to 
administer.  Why?  Because  when  they  appoint  a  High  Com- 
missioner, and  Deputy  Commissioners  to  look  after  all  this  bosinesSy 
ihey  do  not  simply  appoint  them,  and  give  them  certain  simple 
rules  to  guide  their  action,  but  insist  on  fettering  them  with  a  code 
of  several  hundred  articles,  which  were  most  carefully  thought  out, 
and  took  two  years  to  write,  and  yet  which  when  sent  over  were 
utterly  unworkable,  and  are  unworkable  to  this  day.  If  instead  of 
fettering  his  action  they  had  given  the  Commissioner  discretion, 
and  pointed  out  the  lines  in  which  that  discretion  was  to  be  used, 
a  great  deal  more  might  have  been  done  by  the  High  Commissioiier 
and  his  Deputies  than  ever  has  been  done.  Bishop  Selwyn  told 
you  he  was  a  witness  to  what  appeared  to  him,  and  what  will 
appear  to  most  of  us,  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  exhibition  of  the 
impotence  of  British  power  to  protect  those  whom  it  had  under- 
taken to  protect.  He  said  he  wrote  a  letter  to  point  this  out  and 
got  an  acknowledgment  of  it.  That  is  the  old  story.  Eleven  years 
ago  a  Commission  was  appointed  which  consisted  of  the  humble 
individual  now  addressing  you,  the  late  Admiral  Wilson,  and 
Bir  Anthony  Hoskins,  and  we  set  our  brains  to  work,  and  we  fjramed 
a  Report,  in  which  we  made  a  recommendation  which  was  sub- 
stantially what  he  recommends  as  to  the  sending  of  a  peripatetic 
Commissioner.  Our  Report  was  acknowledged  with  thanks,  and  in 
that  respect  we  were  better  off  than  Bishop  Selwyn  who  appears  to 
have  got  none ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  nothing  has  been  done,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.  I 
think  I  have  already  expressed  a  general  agreement  with  what  the 
Bishop  proposes.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  I  must  say  one  word  as 
to  where  I  differ.  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  gone  into 
strong  opposition  to  the  labour  trade — that  is  to  say,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  employment  of  native  labourers  in  Australia  and 
Fiji  might  be  beneficial,  and  often  was  beneficial,  to  both  parties. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  not  blind  to  the  evils  that  might  attend  it. 
Bishop  Selwyn  says  :  "  Men  are  not  cattle  or  merchandise,  and  if 
anyone  imports  them  it  should  be  the  responsible  Government  of 
the  Colony,  and  no  one  else."  Of  that  I  am  not  quite  so  sure.  I 
think,  and  I  repeat,  tbat  the  one  great  safeguard  against  possible 
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abases  is  this :  to  put  the  control  of  recruiting  in  the  Islands  them- 
selves in  perfectly  independent  hands— in  the  hands  not  of  the 
Government  of  a  Colony,  but  in  the  hands  of  Agents  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Government  of  a  self-governing  Colony  must 
always  depend  upon  voting  power,  and  if  the  voting  power  wishes 
for  a  thing,  it  is  very  difficult,  however  excellent  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  to  get  those  intentions  carried  out  if  their  execu- 
tion interferes  with  the  attainment  of  what  voters  wish  for  and  will 
have.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  trade  perfectly  safe,  you  must  put 
its  control  into  independent  hands.  I  know  this  may  not  be 
palatable  to  some,  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  say  what  I  have 
said  if  I  spoke  at  all. 

Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowby,  C.B.  :  The  Chairman's  call  on  me 
to  address  you  is  alike  unexpected  and  sudden,  and  I  know  not  how 
to  respond  to  it  at  all  fittingly.  I  have  never,  in  the  wanderings 
of  my  life  as  a  soldier,  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  any  part 
of  Australasia,  and  it  is  only  from  having  two  naval  sons,  who 
have  each  had  some  years  of  duty  on  the  station,  that  I  can  lay 
claim  to  the  least  knowledge  of  those  lands  or  be  in  touch  with 
the  subject  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  brought  to  our  notice  to- 
night. I  know  well,  however,  the  interest  and  the  pleasure  both 
those  sons  derived  from  their  tours  of  service  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  wide-spread  Australian  command.  One  of  them  took  part 
in  the  declaration  of  our  Protectorate  over  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Solomon  group — to  which  Bishop  Selwyn  has  referred — in 
course  of  last  year,  while  the  other  met  the  Bishop  on  his  island 
home  in  the  flood  tide  of  his  work  in  the  Isles  of  Melanesia,  and 
inspired  me  with  admiration  for  that  work  by  the  enthusiasm  the 
good  Bishop's  labours  there  had  called  forth  in  him.  I  have  always 
loved  the  Mission  cause,  but  I  have  loved  it  all  the  more  from  my 
son's  account  of  what  he  saw  it  had  effected  amongst  the  Islanders 
of  Melanesia  under  the  leadership  of  the  earnest  men  on  whom 
such  charge  had  been  devolved.  And  in  truth,  as  we  may  all  gather 
from  what  has  been  read  to  us  and  said  to  us  to-night,  it  is 
almost  wholly  to  the  moral  influence  and  individual  character 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  amongst  us,  whether  as 
governors,  judges,  missionaries,  or  sailors — that  we  owe  our  truest 
success  as  colonists.  It  is  to  such  as  the  veteran  statesman,  to 
whom  we  have  just  listened  so  raptly,  as  the  great  Bishop  Selwyn, 
and  his  devoted  son,  who  has  given  us  this  most  interesting  paper, 
as  Bishop  Patteson,  and  as  Commodore  Goodenough,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  our  country  wherever  its  institu- 
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tions  have  been  planted.  To  such,  and  to  such  like  men,  I  dare  to 
say,  has  been  due  the  building-up  of  the  good  name  o{  this  Empire 
of  ours  beyond  the  seas.  Our  responsibihties— whatever  GoYem- 
ment  may  exercise  them  for  the  time  being — now  over  small 
islands,  now  over  large,  as  in  New  Guinea,  go  on  steadily  increat- 
ing.  May  it  be  ours,  and  ever,  too,  increasingly,  so  to  administer 
the  great  heritage  granted  us  that  the  religion,  the  justice,  and  the 
good  faith  of  England  to  all  races  and  peoples  under  the  flag  shall 
never  be  impugned  I 

The  Chaibmak  :  Reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  the  part  which  the  Colony  of  Queensland  has  taken 
in  the  labour  traffic.  We  have  here  my  old  friend  Sir  James 
Garrick,  the  Agent-General,  who,  as  having  been  long  a  Minister  in 
Queensland,  and  as  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject, 
can,  I  am  sure,  address  us  with  advantage. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  wish  I  had  had  an  opportonitj 
of  seeing  this  Paper  before  coming  here  to-night.  As  representing 
the  Colony  of  Queensland,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Bishop,  not  only  for 
reading  it,  but  for,  on  many  occasions  previously,  offering  his 
counsel  and  advice  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  labour  emi- 
gration from  Polynesia  to  Queensland.  The  Bishop  is  entitled,  as 
you  are  aware,  from  great  experience  and  attainments,  to  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  subject.  He  is,  I  may  say,  accepted 
generally  and  in  great  part  by  my  own  Government  as  an  authority 
upon  many  of  the  matters  with  which  he  has  dealt  to-night.  I 
came  here  not  knowing  quite  what  I  should  have  to  answer.  I 
had  thought  it  might  be  some  of  those  very  grave  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  my  Government  and  the  people  of  Queens- 
land by  others  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  this  country.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  so.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
history  of  this  coloured  immigration  to  our  Colony  is  divided  into  two 
periods ;  there  is  that  before  1885,  and  the  part  subsequent  to  that 
date,  and  I  may  say  that  the  atter  is  again  subdivided  by  the 
period  from  May  1892,  when  the  Act  was  passed  enabling  this  im- 
migration to  continue  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  defend  much  that  was  done  before  the  year  1886.  In 
that  year  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  question, 
and  a  Beport  was  made.  Subsequent  to  this  Beport  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queensland  passed  more  stringent  regulations,  entirely 
revised  the  administration  of  the  system,  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
diligence  in  seeing  that  these  amended  regulations  were  effec- 
tually administered.    The  Bishop  says:    ''The  conduct    of   the 
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voyage  mainly  depends  on  the  Government  Agent.  This  man 
is  sent  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  is  put  in  full  charge 
of  the  recmiting  and  of  the  labourers  going  out  and  return- 
ing to  their  homes.  He  can  if  he  sees  any  wrong-doing  stop 
the  ship  at  once,  and  order  her  to  return  to  Queensland."  I 
would  point  out  the  very  powerful  character  of  this  authority.  If 
this  Agent  at  any  time  during  the  voyage  finds  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  wilfully  disobeys,  and  continues  to  disobey,  the  orders  which 
the  Government  have  authorised  the  Agent  to  give,  the  latter  can 
put  an  end  to  the  voyage  and  insist  on  the  ship  returning  to 
Queensland.  The  Bishop  says,  "  This  sounds  well  on  paper,  but 
how  does  it  work  ?  '*  My  answer  is,  that  not  a  single  complaint  of  any 
serious  offence  against  the  laws  of  Queensland  has  been  made  since 
these  regulations  were  passed,  and  the  administration  of  them  en- 
forced in  the  manner  I  have  intimated.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  Bishop's  question.  Lord  Stanmore  and  the 
Bishop  together  fall  foul — not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  the  Queensland 
Government,  which  generally  comes  in  for  knocks  enough  in  this 
matter,  but  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Their  complaints  have 
been  against  the  High  Commissioner,  against  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, against  the  administration  of  these  officers.  I  will  only  say 
that  Queensland  itself  is  incapable  of  interfering  in  the  matter,  and 
I  am  somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  Imperial  Government,  in  view 
of  the  rights  of  other  Powers,  has  it  even  in  its  power,  without  an 
understanding  with  them,  to  carry  out  any  such  plan  as  the  Bishop 
and  Lord  Stanmore  have  recommended.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  we 
have  no  power,  though  I  may  say  personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
such  power  as  Sir  William  Macgregor  has  in  New  Guinea  extended 
further  eastward  over  some  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Bishop 
has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  educating  these  Islanders.  I  really 
think  he  might  have  said  a  few  words  more  about  the  magnificent 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  ministers  of  his  own  and  other 
Churches  in  Queensland  amongst  the  native  labourers  there.  In 
Bundaberg,  Mackay,  and  Maryborough,  both  by  men  and  women, 
the  most  devoted  efforts  are  made  to  civilise  and  christianise  the 
Polynesians,  and  as  to  the  success  of  these  efforts  I  would  refer  to 
the  pamphlets  compiled  by  Mr.  Hume  Black,  and  the  Bev.  A.  C. 
Smith,  convener  of  the  committee  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Queensland,  which  contain  abundant  testimony  to 
the  good  that  has  been  done.  I  may  mention,  as  one  instance  of  it,  that 
in  Mackay,  where  there  are  2,800  Polynesian  labourers,  no  fewer  than 
1,900  are  pledged  abstainers.    Considerable  assistance  is  given  to  thg 
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missionaries  by  many  of  these  labourers,  and  only  lately  some  of  them 
have  gone  into  islands  so  savage  that  no  missionary  had  dared  to  li^e 
in  them.  I  will  read  you  a  striking  instance  of  this  courage  and  devo- 
tion from  the  Courier  of  April  14  this  year.    It  says  briefly : — 

The  Bundaherg  Mail  of  Friday,  April  13,  contains  an  account  of  an  inter- 
esting meeting  which  took  place  in  the  Kanaka  Hall,  Ealkie,  on  Tuesday, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  farewell  to  three  Christian  Kanaka  boys,  who  aie 
leaving  Queensland  for  their  native  island  of  Malayta,  as  missionaries  to 
their  heathen  countrymen.  The  boys  are  going  as  pioneers,  with  the 
view,  later  on,  of  introducing  a  white  missionary  if  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  the  results  are  favourable,  one  of  them  will  sign  on  as  a 
recruited  labourer,  and  return  to  report  progress  here.  The  three  boys, 
Robert,  Peter,  and  Daniel,  addressed  the  meeting  in  turn,  referring  to  the 
benefits  they  had  received  in  Queensland,  and  annoimcing  their  determi- 
nation, at  all  hazards,  to  introduce  the  Bible  to  their  people.  The  Rev.  I. 
Mackenzie  then  spoke,  encouraging  the  boys  in  their  self-imposed  task,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Hogg  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  was 
surprised  and  delighted,  on  asking  how  many  of  his  ^  hearers  were 
converted,  to  see  a  forest  of  hands,  testifying  to  the  good  work  which  had 
been  going  on. 

Hitherto  the  chiefs  in  Malayta  have  refused  admission  to  all  Christian 
teachers.  Peter  has  been  six  years,  and  Daniel  and  Robert  each  ei^t 
years,  in  Queensland.  They  look  forward  to  building  a  school  in 
Malayta,  and  have  laid  out  their  earnings  in  Queensland  in  buying  articles 
suitable  to  their  enterprise. 

The  Bishop  alluded  to  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  women. 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  has  taken, 
and  is  taking,  the  greatest  care  in  that  matter.  That  no  unmarried 
woman  can  leave  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  regulations.  Only  married  women  can  be  taken.  The  Govern- 
ment Agent  is  directed  that  a  married  woman  must  come  with  her 
husband — she  cannot  come  alone — and  that  she  must  have  the 
special  leave  of  the  chief  of  her  village.  A  compartment  is  provided 
for  women  only.  None  of  the  passengers  or  crew  are  permitted  to 
enter  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Government  Agent.  The  best 
evidence  of  effectual  administration,  after  all,  is  this :  Has  any 
serious  complaint  of  late  years  been  made  against  the  system  ?  We 
know  of  none.  The  Bishop  speaks  about  the  insufficient  remunera- 
tion of  the  Agent.  The  Government  Agont  does  not  receive,  as  he 
says,  only  £160,  but  £800  a  year.  The  Aji^ent  is  the  responsible 
person,  specially  selected  for  the  office  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
this  department.  The  captain  of  the  ship  is  selected  also,  or  if  not 
selected  at  any  rate  specially  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  officers 
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of  the  ship  must  also  be  so  approved,  and  no  foreigner  is  permitted 
to  sail  in  the  ship.  These  are  not  merely  paper  regulations,  thej 
are  stringently  enforced.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  thankful  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  advice  in  these  matters.  Some  of  the  recommenda« 
tions  in  this  paper  I  do  not  think  are  practicable.  Some  of  them 
are,  I  should  think,  useful.  But  apart  from  my  own  opinion,  I  wiU 
with  pleasure  submit  his  recommendations  to  my  Government,  and, 
as  in  times  past,  so  to-day,  they  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  those  who 
are  well-informed,  and  who  give  us  unbiassed  advice. 

The  Ghaibman  :  I  do  not  observe  that  anyone  else  desires  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  I  will  therefore  now  ask  you  to  permit  me 
to  convey  to  the  Bishop  our  cordial  thanks  for  his  most  admirable 
paper,  to  which,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  useful  and  interesting 
discussion  which  has  arisen  out  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  **  paint 
the  lily,"  or  to  go  over  again  any  part  of  the  paper  which  we  have 
so  much  appreciated.  I  will  therefore  now  at  once  express  your 
acknowledgments  to  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  invite  him  to  make  such 
reply  as  he  thinks  desirable  to  the  comments  which  have  been  made. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Selwyn  :  I  thank  you  all  most  cordially 
for  your  reception  of  my  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  I  apologise  to 
Sir  James  Oarrick  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  for 
not  having  had  the  paper  ready  sooner.  It  was  written  under  great 
pressure  of  other  work,  and  I  could  only  get  the  proofs  to-night.  I 
think  Sir  James  Garrick  did  me  an  injustice  in  saying  I  took  no  notice 
of  private  efforts  in  Queensland.  The  words  I  used  were — "  Yon 
must  back  up,  as  a  Government,  the  private  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  teach,  to  ameliorate,  aye,  to  christianise  them.*'  No  one  is 
more  fully  aware  than  I  am  of  the  great  value  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Government  should  back 
them  up.  I  do  not  think  Sir  James  Garrick  can  say  they  are  backed 
up  at  this  moment.  A  great  friend  of  ours  at  Mackay,  Mrs.  Bobinson, 
sought  to  build  a  school  for  the  Melanesians.  They  suffered  very 
much  from  the  depression,  and  we  in  Norfolk  Island  sent  her 
regularly  £10  from  the  offertory  to  help  her  in  the  effort,  but  I  have 
not  seen  that  the  Queensland  Government  have  given  any  help 
towards  the  school,  though  her  husband  has  been  deprived 
of  his  salary.  As  regards  the  long  extract  from  the  Bundaberg 
paper,  what  I  am  sorry  for  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  editor.  It  is 
said  the  island  of  Malayta  was  never  visited  by  English  missionaries. 
I  and  others  of  my  mission  staff  have  been  there  twice  or  three 
times  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
paper,  my  friend  Mr.  Comins  last  year  held  a  baptism  at  Saa,  in  the 
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island  of  Malayta,  and  many  were  baptised.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
them  for  wanting  to  send  white  missionaries  to  the  island,  but  they 
are  there  already.  Sir  James  Garrick  says  there  is  spedftl  leave 
always  obtained  for  the  introduction  of  women  before  they  are  re- 
cruited. I  speak  with  deference,  but  that  law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
Government  of  Queensland  for  the  last  ten  years.  Yes,  I  can  show 
it  in  the  regulations.  I  do  not  know  what  the  £800  Govemment 
Agent  does  as  regards  special  leave,  but  I  know  what  they  did 
before,  and  that  was  mighty  httle.  I  say  the  law  looks  well  on 
paper,  but  you  have  to  be  very  particular  about  it.  You  put  the 
Agent  in  a  position  which  is  about  the  hardest  a  man  can  fill.  It  is 
a  hard  position,  whether  you  pay  him  £800  or  £8,000  a  year,  for  a 
man  to  be  shut  up  for  months  in  a  little  labour  vessel,  in  which  he 
is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.  There  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
Queensland  captains  selected  for  this  purpose,  who,  in  his  cups,  it 
must  be  confessed — but  when  wine  is  in  truth  will  out — said  to  the 
Govei:nment  Agent,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  you  as  my  natural  enemy." 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  is  going  to  enforce  the  letter  of 
the  law  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  when  the  other  man  is 
trying  to  get  his  ship  full.  The  man  is  in  the  most  difficult  position, 
and,  whether  you  pay  him  £800  or  £8,000,  the  way  in  which  he  will 
do  his  duty  depends  on  his  moral  fibre.  Therefore,  you  most  not 
make  it  a  question  between  the  Govemment  Agent  and  the 
employer,  who  is  the  captain,  but  you  must  make  it  the  business  of 
Government  to  do  the  recruiting,  and  I  stick  to  that  with  all  my 
heart.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  Chairman. 

The  motion  was  cordially  approved,  after  which  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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MEETING  OF   THE   LIBEABY  ASSOCIATION  OP 
THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association  was  held  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  on  Tuesday, 
May  29, 1894,  when  Mr.  James  B.  Boos6,  the  Librarian,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute."  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : 

Messes.  Henby  W.  Ball,  S.  M.  Bennett,  Mb.  and  Mbs.  C.  Betbell,  Mesbbs. 
James  Bomwick,  W.  S.  Bbabsinoton,  F.S.A.,  A.  M.  Bbown,  M.D.,  James  W.  Bbown, 
F.  J.  Bubootne,  N.  Butcheb,  F.  B.  F.  Campbell,  Mbs.  Gabey-Hobson,  Messes.  W. 
Chambeblain,  B.  S.  Chapman,  S.  J.  Clabke,  A.  Gotobeave,  F.  H.  Danoab,  E.  G.  F. 
Day,  Chables  Dickinson,  D.  Douthwaite,F.  Edwabds,  T.  Evebatt,  C.  Washington 
Eyes,  C.M.G.,  C.  E.  Fagan,  H.  W.  Fincham,  W.A.  Fincham,  John  Fulton,  Bichabd 
Gabnett,  LL.D.,  W.  J.  Gabnett,  Joseph  Gilbubt,  C.  W.  F.  Goss,  T.  Gbaham, 
W.  Sebbight  Gbeen,  Bey.  W.  P.  Gbeswell,  the  Misses  EDlllmaeks,  Messes. 
Bobebt  Habbison,  H.  Hawkes,  G.  B.  Humphbey,  L.  Inkstee,  S.  W.  Kebshaw,F.P. 
PB  Labilliebe,  a.  W.  Lambebt,  a.  G.  Law,  Mbs.  Law,  Libbabian  Public  Libbaby 
Watfobd,Libbabian  West  Ham  Public  Libbabies,  Libbabian  Public  Libbaby  Beb- 
MONDSEY,  Libbabian  Newington  Public  Libbaby,  Messes.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlisteb, 
F.S.A.,  Matthew  Mactie,  B.  M.  MacLean,  William  Manley,  Samuel  Mabtin, 
Thomas  Mason,  B.  Mould,  J.  S.  O'Halloban,  E.  A.  Pethebick,  W.  C.  Plant, 
H.  E.  Pools,  G.  Pottee,  G.  Peeece,  J.  Henby  Quinn,  Chables  C.  Bawson, 
A.  B.  Bobinson,  Edwabd  Salmon,  J.  Seymoue,  S.  W.  Silvee,  H.  G.  Slade,  A. 
Smith,  C.  Smith,  F.  A.  Tueneb,  Db.  J.  Waohobn,  Messes.  J.  B.  Welch,  M.  H. 
Wilde,  V.  Youatt. 

Sir  Fbedebice  Young  :  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  take 
the  chair  at  this  meeting.  As  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  I  wish,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  give  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  this  evening. 
We  are  very  happy  to  see  within  the  walls  of  the  library  of  our 
Institute  representatives  of  this  very  distinguished  society.  Gentle- 
men, you  belong  to  a  most  honourable  calling.  You  are  the 
guardians  and  custodians  of  the  enormous  collection  and  the  vast 
amount  of  written  ancient  and  modem  mental  work  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  nations ; 
and  of  the  progressive  civilisation  of  mankind.  You  live  among 
books,  and  the  constant  contact  and  association  with  literature  in 
all  its  forms  (the  very  atmosphere  you  breathe)  cannot  &il  to 
exercise  a  deep  influence  on  your  minds,  tending  to  elevate  you 
above  the  range  of  thought  of  those  whose  more  ordinary  avocations 
destine  them  to  fulfil  less  attractive  pursuits  in  the  daily  routine  of 
their  live9.    It  is  my  duty  to  introduce  to  you  my  young  friend  Mr. 
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Boos^,  our  talented  librarian,  who  has  undertaken  to  give  ns  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  GoloniAl 
Institute.  In  doing  so  I  may  mention  that  many  years  ago,  daring 
the  infancy  of  the  Institute,  I  always  declared  that  I  should  never 
be  satisfied  until  it  possessed  the  best  and  most  complete  Colonial 
library  to  be  found  in  the  Empire,  always  of  course  excepting  our 
great  National  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  My  earnest  wishes 
that  this  should  be  the  case  have  been  always  admirably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Boos^,  who  with  great  ability  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
has  exerted  himself  ever  since  to  endeavour  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  hopes  I  long  ago  entertained.  Of  course  no  library  can 
ever  be  said  to  be  complete ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  I  think  to-daj 
we  possess  a  library,  to  which  we  are  constantly  making  additions, 
of  such  extent  and  value  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.  It  is  to  give  you  some  account  of  its  history  and  pro- 
gress that  we  are  assembled  here  to-night.  I  now  beg,  therefore, 
to  call  on  Mr.  Boos6  to  read  the  Paper  he  has  prepared  on 
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Mr.  Boos6  :  The  title  which  I  have  selected  for  my  Paper  is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  embrace  a  treatment  of  each  section  of  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  all  its  aspects,  but  to  deal 
with  all  of  them  even  in  the  briefest  way  would  require  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  at  my  disposal ;  so  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  the  main  points  with  respect  to  past  and  present  conditions. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  Colonial  literature,  more  especi- 
ally of  recent  years,  that  a  separate  paper  might  well  be  written 
upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  Library,  treating  in  detail  the 
works  regarding  each  of  the  British  Colonies.  Coming,  however,  to 
the  subject  before  us,  I  will  first  refer  to  two  instances,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  the  existence  of 
similar  institutions. 

As  long  ago  as  1887  a  society  was  formed,  with  the  title  of  ihe 
Colonial  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  place  of  rendezvous 
to  persons  interested  in  the  various  dependencies  of  the  Empire  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of  which  information  upon 
all  Colonial  subjects  might  be  collected  and  circulated  through  the 
intercourse  of  many  individuals  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
One  of  its  chief  purposes  was  stated  to  be  the  establishment  in  a 
convenient  situation  in  the  West  End  of  the  Metropolis  of  an  exten- 
sive library,  consisting   of  all   important  works  relating  to  the 
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Colonies,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  most  approved  maps, 
charts,  and  the  latest  surveys— in  addition  to  a  regular  supply  of 
one  or  more  newspapers  from  each  Colony.  The  Society  occupied 
rooms  first  in  Parliament  Street,  and  afterwards  in  St.  James's 
Square,  but,  owing  to  insufficient  support  from  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established,  ceased  to  exist  about  five  years  after  its 
inauguration,  the  contents  of  its  library  being  sold,  many  of  the  books 
having  since  found  a  home  in  this  library.  The  second  attempt 
was  more  limited  in  scope,  and  bore  the  title  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation for  the  AustraUan  Colonies.  This  was  started  in  1855  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  more  especially  of  promoting  the  passing  of  the  several 
Constitution  Bills  of  those  Colonies,  and  of  entering  into  correspond- 
ence when  necessary  with  the  various  Departments  of  State  of  Her 
^Majesty's  Government*  The  founders  of  this  Association  comprised, 
amongst  others,  the  following  gentlemen,  who  subsequently  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and 
are  at  present  amongst  its  most  active  Fellows :  The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
Childers,  Mr.  F.  A.  Du  Croz,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  Mr.  Donald 
Lamach,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  who  acted 
throughout  the  Society's  existence  as  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Association  at  one  time  numbered  231  members,  but  during 
1862,  or  only  seven  years  after  its  estabHshment,  it  came  to  an 
untimely  end,  as  its  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  varied 
and  important  objects  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  take  in 
hand.  The  minute-book  and  proceedings  of  the  Association,  con- 
taining many  important  and  valuable  documents,  were  kindly 
presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  Sir 
James  Youl,  and  are  interesting  records  of  the  work  performed  at 
that  period  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Australian 
Colonies. 

Coming  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  Paper,  it  is 
exactly  twenty-six  years  ago  that  a  few  gentlemen,  prominent 
amongst  them  being  Viscount  Bury  (now  Earl  of  Albemarle),  Mr. 
A.  R.  Roche,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  and  other  representatives  of 
Colonial  interests,  met  together  with  the  object  of  forming  a  society 
which  should  assume  in  relation  to  the  Colonies  a  position  similar 
to  that  filled  by  the  Royal  Society  as  regards  science,  and  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  as  regards  geography — the  result  being 
the  foundation  of  the  present  institution  under  the  title  which  was 
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adopted  by  its  predecessor  of  1887  of  the  Colonial  Sodety,  the 
prefix  Boyal  being  graciously  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
iwelye  months  later.  Inconvenience,  however,  arising  from  the 
similarity  of  the  initial  letters  to  those  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  title  was  in  1870  changed  to  that  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institute  was  the  establishment 
of  a  reading-room  and  library  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  might  be  constantly 
available,  and  my  object  to-night  is  to  attempt  to  explain  how  wdl 
that  part  of  the  programme  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  Fellows,  who  have  ever  had  in  view  tiie  importance  ct 
procuring  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the  literature  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  in  order  that  reliable  information  might  be 
supplied  to  those  in  search  of  knowledge  regarding  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  in  the  early 
days  was  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  India,  which  offices  were  then 
held  respectively  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  official  sanction  and  support,  which  was  readily  granted ;  in 
addition  to  which  both  those  distinguished  statesmen  undertook  to 
address  the  Governors  of  the  various  Colonies  and  India  in  favour 
of  the  Institute — the  result  being  that  many  works  illustrative  of  the 
resources  and  progress  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were  received,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library  in  which  we  are  assembled  this 
evening. 

As  another  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  library  during  its 
childhood  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  constitution  of  the  first  Library  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr.  Arthur'Mills,  Mf ., 
Sir  William  Denison,  formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  who  is  now 
the  sole  surviving  representative.  These  gentlemen,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Currey  as  honorary  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  afterwards  held  by  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Irwin,  were  instrumental 
in  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  several  prominent 
Colonists  as  well  as  publishers  and  authors,  and  so  adding  to  the 
library  many  works  of  a  distinctly  Colonial  character,  besides  draw- 
ing up  lists  of  books  suitable  for  purchase. 

Although  the  acquisition  of  a  representative  library  was  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  it  was  quite  impossible 
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for  a  few  years  to  devote  any  special  grant  for  the  purchase  of  hooks^ 
owing  to  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced  and  overcome,  both  as 
regards  insufficient  space  and  a  still  greater  obstacle,  want  of  funds. 
The  Council  were,  therefore,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  of  donors  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the  library. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence  the  progress  of  the  library  was  far  from  rapid,  and 
that  at  the  termmation  of  that  period,  viz.,  1878,  the  year  following 
the  conmiencement  of  my  own  connection  with  the  Institute,  the 
collection  of  books  numbered  shghtly  more  than  three  hundred — 
many  being  of  a  very  general  character,  and  having  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  Colonial  Empire. 

These,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  since  made  way  for  others  more 
suitable  for  so  distinct  a  library.  During  the  year  1873,  however,  a 
small  grant  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  works,  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  well  as 
historically  valuable ;  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  question,  the  Council  have,  by  judicious  and  well-directed 
action,  continued,  and  as  circumstances  permitted  increased,  the 
grant,  by  which  means  the  chief  works  of  note  have  been  secured 
and  the  importance  of  the  library  has  become  firmly  established  and 
recognised.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  1878  the  library  contained 
about  three  hundred  volumes,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  rapid 
growth  from  that  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  a  few  statistics, 
which  shall  be  of  the  briefest  possible  description. 

In  1881,  or  thirteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Institute, 
the  first  catalogue  was  printed,  the  library  then  containing  2,500 
volumes.  In  1886  a  second  catalogue  upon  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive scale  was  issued,  the  cost  of  publication  having  most  liberally 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  C. .  Washington  Eves,  and  contained  7,291 
entries,  besides  a  catalogue  of  authors ;  whilst  at  the  present  time 
a  new  catalogue,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on,  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  which  will  contain  the  titles  of  over  20,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  embracing  every  branch  of  Colonial  literature.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  between  the  years  1881  and  1886  the  rate  of 
increase  was  about  1,000  volumes  annually ;  whilst  from  1886  to 
1894  it  has  been  more  than  double  that  number. 

In  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  library  so  far,  I  have  chiefly 
referred  to  the  acquisition  of  books  by  purchase,  but  the  very 
substantial  increase  of  recent  years  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
attributable  to  the  important  and  valuable  donations  from  the 
various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  India  and  the  Secretaries 
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of  State  for  those  Departments,  Societies,  Uniyersities,  Ghamben  of 
Commerce,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  publiahws, 
authors,  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  residing  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  who  have  all  been  actuated  by  one  motive — the 
prosperity  of  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Institute  was  first  located  iu  very  modest  quarters  in 
Westminster,  afterwards  removing  to  two  rooms  in  Suffolk-street, 
Pall  Mall,  which  soon  became  too  limited  in  extent,  necessitatiDg  a 
further  removal  to  rooms  at  No.  15,  Strand,  where  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  late  Dr.  Eddy,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Frederidt 
Young,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  its  success  became  assured,  and  the 
solid  foimdations  of  the  present  building  were  laid,  which  now 
affords  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  Colonists,  as  well  as  the 
chief  centre  in  London  for  purposes  of  reference  upon  all  Colonial 
subjects ;  where  the  student,  the  historian,  the  statesman,  the 
merchant,  and  the  ordinary  inquirer  may  obtain  full  and  reliable 
information  regarding  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  early  history  of  the  library  shows  that  the 
Coimcil  and  Fellows  have  to  a  great  extent  created  and  steadily 
supported  one  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  chief  department 
of  the  Institute,  and  to  those  who  have  rendered  the  library  what  it 
is  the  Institute  owes  a  debt  of  ceaseless  gratitude. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  or  estimate  the  immense  amount 
of  good  which  its  treasures  have  exercised  in  every  direction.  The 
circulation  of  information  through  its  books  has  imdoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  educate  the 
British  public  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  create  a  desire  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  Empire  among  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
community. 

As  regards  the  books  comprising  the  various  sections  of  the 
library,  to  attempt  a  description,  or  even  to  enumerate  all  those 
that  I,  in  my  enthusiasm,  might  consider  especially  important, 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking,  so  I  will  content  myself  by 
briefly  referring  to  the  general  plan  of  arrangement,  and  pointing 
out  a  few  books  that  I  have  selected  as  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion, and  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  the 
termination  of  my  Paper.  The  library  is  arranged  in  sections,  each 
Colony  occupying  a  distinct  position  in  the  several  presses,  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  being  represented,  from  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  smallest  island  deiwndency  ruled  by  the 
British  Government.    Among  the  collections  of  voj  ages  are  those 
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of  Hakluyt  (black  letter  edition),  Purchas,  Churchill,  Harris,  De 
Brosses,  Callander,^  Dalrymple,  Bumey,  Pinkerton,  Astley,  Kerr, 
and  others,  as  well  as  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  (presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Washington 
Eyes),  which  contain  rare  and,  in  many  instances,  unpublished 
narratives  o{  travellers  and  navigators,  which  exhibit  the  growth  of 
intercourse  among  mankind,  with  its  effects  on  civilisation,  and 
recount  the  .toils  and  adventures  of  those  who  first  explored  un- 
known and  distant  regions.  In  close  proximity  to  the  collections 
are  the  works  of  celebrated  voyagers  and  navigators  extending 
over  a  period  of  860  years,  and  including  those  of  Tasman  (Dutch 
edition),  of  which  a  very  complete  translation  appears  in  the  third 
volume  of  Bumey's  "  Voyages,"  Dampier,  Funnell,  Cook  (the 
volumes  bearing  upon  that  celebrated  navigator's  voyages  numbering 
twenty-four,)  Anson,  Sparrman,  Vancouver,  and  Flinders,  as  well  as 
the  French  voyages  of  Bougainville,  De  Gennes,  Chabert,  Dumont- 
d*Urville,  Sonnerat,  Marion,  La  Perouse,  Baudin,  who  commanded 
the  celebrated  voyage  of  P^ron  and  Freycinet,  down  to  those  of 
Lady  Brassey  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  which 
were  performed  in  for  more  luxurious  style. 

In  connection  with  the  voyage  of  Flinders,  I  would  draw  your 
particular  attention  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  valuable 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unique  treasure  in  the  library.  I  refer  to 
the  collection  of  original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by 
William  Westall,  A.R.A.,  who  proceeded  as  landscape  painter  with 
that  celebrated  expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia  during  the  years  1801  and  1802. 

The  sketches  comprise  views  of  King  George's  Sound,  Port 
Lincoln,  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  Kangaroo  Island,  Port  Phillip, 
Port  Jackson,  the  Hawkesbury  River,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Bowen, 
Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
besides  sketches  illustrative  of  the  natives,  the  flora,  and  fauna. 
The  collection  is  one  of  the  greatest  historic  interest,  forming  the 
entire  existing  series  of  the  sketches  made  by  the  artist  during  the 
expedition,  and  having  been  drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot. 

There  are  two  remarkable  illustrations  of  pictorial  representations 
by  the  aborigines  themselves — one  in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in 
Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  with  drawings  of  turtles, 
sword-fish,  &c.,  and  another  of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kan- 
garoo in  a  cave  near  Memory  Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's 
Gulf. 

Before  Mr.  Westall  accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter 
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to  the  expedition,  he  stipulated  that  his  original  drawings  should 
be  returned  to  him  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  had 
been  fulfilled.  The  authorities  returned  them  accordingly,  and  they 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their 
acquirement  by  the  Institute,  in  November  1889.  Some  of  the 
drawings  show  signs  of  their  partial  submersion  in  the  "  Porpoise  *' 
(in  which  vessel  the  expedition  embarked  for  England)  when  she 
was  lost  on  Wreck  Beef,  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef.  A  few  show  indications  of 
damage  by  small  indentations.  These  marks  were  caused  by  the 
lively  young  midshipmen  (one  of  whom  afterwards  became  fiEUtnous 
as  Sir  John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep 
that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings,  when  they  were 
spread  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sands  of  Wreck  Beef. 

The  collection  is  also  interesting  to  South  Africans,  as  it  includes 
several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Mountain  and  its  vicinity,  tho 
"  Investigator  "  having  touched  at  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on 
her  voyage  to  Australia. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and 
coast  scenery,  which  were  prepared  (after  the  artist's  arrival  in 
England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published 
volume  of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders' 
narrative. 

In  connection  with  these  engravings,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  '*  Adventure  "  and  "  Beagle  " 
(1826-1836),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his  personal 
obligations  for  the  artistic  accuracy  of  his  work.  It  appears  that 
on  the  first  approach  to  Australia  of  those  vessels,  during  a  heavy 
gale,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  venture  to 
make  King  George's  Sound,  but,  as  they  neared  the  coast,  the 
entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  aid  of  the  illustrations  that 
both  ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without  hesitation,  instead  of 
beating  about  at  sea. 

The  collection  comprises  144  sketches,  and  at  the  time  of  it3 
acquirement  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest,  delegates  being  appointed  in  several  instances 
by  the  Colonial  Governments  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful 
which  has  ever  been  executed  of  the  scenery  of  Australia.  The 
annoimcement  that  these  drawings  had  been  acquired  by  the  Insti- 
tute caused  Mr.  William  Essington  King,  a  grandson  of  Governor 
Philip  King,  to  present  a  water-colour  drawing  of  Government 
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House,  Sydney,  painted  by  William  Westall  in  1802,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  collection.  I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  collections,  as  well  as  the  individual  voyages,  on  account  of 
their  importance  as  affecting  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and 
will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  other  sections  of  the  library. 

There  are  many  works  of  an  important  character  bearing  upon 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  including  Grant's  narrative  of 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Lady  Nelson,"  Captain  Phihp  King's  survey  in 
1818,  the  expeditions  to  Botany  Bay  of  Tench  and  Governor  Phillip, 
John  White's  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Hunter's  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  in  1793,  and  Collins' 
account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New  South  Wales.  These  works 
lead  us  to  the  period  of  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Australia, 
in  which  section  are  the  travels  inland  and  across  the  continent  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Oxley,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Grey,  Eyre,  Stokes, 
Leichhardt,  Burke  and  Wills,  Jardine,  McKinlay,  McDouall  Stuart, 
who  fixed  the  centre  of  Australia  and  crossed  the  country  from  sea 
to  sea  during  1858-62,  and  more  recently  of  Giles,  Warburton, 
Gregory  and  Tietkens,  all  of  them  household  words  in  connection 
with  Australian  exploration. 

As  regards  general  works  upon  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  col- 
lection is  very  complete,  and  comprises  several  rare  works,  in  many 
instances  unobtainable  by  the  collector  of  the  present  day,  concerning 
the  history,  trade,  resources  and  physical  features  of  those  Colonies. 
Amongst  them  are  Wallis's  "  Historical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales,"  which  is  a  curious  work  containing  twelve  plates  engraved 
on  the  common  sheet  copper  employed  in  coppering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  by  Preston,  a  convict,  and  which  are  the  first  specimens  pro- 
duced in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Lycett's  "  Views  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,"  with  descriptive  letterpress,  as  well  as  a  general  account 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  published  in  1824  ;  and  the  historical 
works  of  Wentworth,  O'Hara,  Braim,  Therry,  Lang,  Coote,  Suther- 
land, Rusden,  Stephens,  Harcus,  Moore,  LabiUiere  and  others,  as 
well  as  Barron  Field's  **  Geographical  Memoirs,"  Barton's  "  Liter- 
ature and  Prose  Writers,"  and  the  complete  and  voluminous 
"  Picturesque  Atlas  of  Australia,"  consisting  of  three  volumes  and 
containing  a  history  of  those  Colonies  from  their  discovery  to  the 
year  1889,  together  with  over  800  illustrations. 

I  cannot  quit  the  Australian  section  without  referring  to  the  many 
works  of  that  veteran  author,  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  library,  and  who  is  credited  with  the  first  important 
attempt  to  found  a  literary  reputation  in  Victoria.    His  first  work 
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on  Australia  was  published  in  1846,  and  at  the  present  time  he  ifl 
actively  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
in  assisting,  and,  in  fact,  performing  the  chief  work  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the  historical  records  of  that  Colony,  and  of 
Australia  generally.  In  the  department  of  ethnology  Australia  is 
strongly  represented,  the  library  containing  all  the  principal  works 
regarding  its  aborigines.  Works  of  Australian  fiction  have  not  been 
omitted,  the  collection  including  those  of  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Atkinson, 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Hume  Nisbet,  the  celebrated  works  of  Marcos 
Clarke,  and  those  of  the  now  famous  Mr.  T.  A.  Browne,  better 
known  as  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

In  close  touch  with  Australia  are  the  works  relating  to  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji.  The  Tasmanian  collection 
comprises  all  the  principal  histories,  including  Parker,  Melville, 
West,  and  Fenton,  the  writings  of  James  Bonwick,  and  the  excellent 
account  of  the  aborigines  by  Mr.  Ling  Both,  as  well  as  numerQus 
minor  works  regarding  general  subjects. 

Coming  to  New  Zealand,  although  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
country  is  an  event  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  literature  con- 
nected with  it  is  remarkably  extensive  and  varied  ;  but  the  Institute 
is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  representative  collections 
to  be  found  in  any  library,  and  embracing,  in  addition  to  Tasman's 
voyage,  the  works  of  Nicholas,  Busby,  Earle,  Yate,  Polack,  Hurst- 
house,  Grey,  Thomson,  Fox,  Maning,  Chapman,  Heaphy,  Terry, 
Dieffenbach,  Hochstetter  and  Hector,  the  numerous  writings  of 
Mr.  Colenso,  Wakefield's  "  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,"  with  the 
volume  of  illustrations,  containing  fifteen  coloured  plates,  litho- 
graphed from  original  drawings,  John  White's  **  Ancient  History 
of  the  Maori,'*  in  six  volumes,  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind, 
and  the  scarce  and  valuable  work  of  George  French  Angas  entitled 
the  "  New  Zealanders,"  as  well  as  the  "  South  Australians  and 
Kafirs,"  by  the  same  author,  all  of  which  contain  numerous 
coloured  plates  with  descriptive  letterpress.  In  this  section  there 
are,  also,  two  works  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  \iz.,  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Original  Specimens  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  New  Zealand,"  which  were  collected  in  1840  by  Mr.  H. 
S.  Tifien,  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  all 
of  which  were  named  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  his  original  notes 
being  placed  alongside  the  specimens.  This  collection  was  specially 
made  for  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  was  presented  to  the 
library  by  our  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young),  who  was  one  of  the 
original  shareholders  of  the  company.     The  other  is  a  curious  little 
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work,  entitled,  •*  The  Cannibals,  or  a  Sketch  of  New  Zealand,"  pub' 
lished  in  1832  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union  in 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  consisting  of  sixty-six  pages;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  works  relating  to 
New  Zealand,  and  have  submitted  it  to  several  experts,  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  work. 

Before  leaving  New  Zealand  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Wanganui,  who  on  arrival  in 
England  last  year  placed  the  catalogue  of  his  own  hbrary  at  my 
disposal,  in  order  that  I  might  select  from  it  any  works  which 
were  not  already  in  the  Institute  Library.  By  his  kindness  many 
works  which  were  published  in  the  Colony  were  added  to  the 
library,  and  so  vastly  increased  the  importance  of  the  New  Zealand 
Bection. 

The  New  Guinea  division  contains  ISO  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
coyering  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  and  extending  from  the 
voyage  of  Sonnerat  in  1776  to  the  travels  of  Bevan,  Chalmers, 
D'Albertis,  and  the  present  energetic  governor.  Sir  Wilham  Mac- 
gregor.  Fiji  is  represented  by  sixty-six  works,  covering  a  period 
of  eighty-one  years,  containing  a  general  review  of  the  past  and 
present  history  of  that  thriving  Colony. 

There  is  in  addition  a  large  number  of  works  relating  to  the 
South  Pacific,  many  of  those  scattered  islands  owing  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and,  therefore,  being  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  library. 

Leaving  Australasia,  the  next  section  to  claim  attention  is  that 
relating  to  British  North  America,  embracing  Newfoundland, 
and  the  various  provinces  of  the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  what  are  termed  the  older 
provinces.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Manitoba,  the  North  West  Territories,  and  British 
Columbia. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  is  of  considerable  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  our  oldest  Colony  and,  owing  to  certain  political 
events,  still  continues  to  occupy  an  amount  of  attention  not 
vouchsafed  to  many  of  the  larger  Colonies.  Its  very  early 
history  will  be  found  in  the  various  collections  already  referred 
to,  whilst  for  more  recent  information  we  have  the  works  of  Chabert, 
Beeves,  Anspach,  Chappell,  Bonnycastle,  Pedley,  Hatton  anrl 
Harvey,  &c. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  represented  by  a  vast  collection; 
and  although  in  no  way  complete,  it  nevertheless  contains  all  the 
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chief  works  of  interest  regarding  that  portion  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding those  of  Rogers,  Colden's  "ffistory  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations  of  North  America ; "  the  complete  works  of  the  eminent 
historian,  Francis  Parkman,  a  series  of  historical  narratives  in  which 
the  romantic  story  of  the  rise,  the  marvellous  expansion,  and  the  ill- 
fated  ending  of  the  French  power  in  North  America  is  for  the 
first  time  adequately  told,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  themes 
that  ever  engaged  the  pen  of  the  historian ;  the  works  of  Heriot, 
Weld,  Gray,  and  Bouchett*s  topographical  and  geographical 
account  of  Canada,  which  illustrated  the  abiUty  and  zeal  of  an 
eminent  French  Canadian,  one  of  the  many  who  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  of  the  present  day  so  much  historical  litera- 
ture regarding  that  country.  In  this  section  are  also  the  works  of 
Catlin,  Gait,  Garneau,  Smith,  Lillie,  Mrs.  Moodie,  Turcotte,  Mar- 
shall, Gray,  and  Judge  Haliburton,  whose  works  have  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  include  "  The  Clockmaker,"  in  which 
the  eminent  Judge  created  <*  Sam  Slick,"  a  type  of  a  Down  East 
Yankee  pedlar,  **  who  sold  his  wares  by  a  judicious  use  of  that 
quality  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  the  world  over,  'soft 
sawder  and  human  natur.' "  There  is  also  a  **  History  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  by  the  same  author,  which  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
the  best  work  published  on  that  particular  Colony.  The  speeches 
of  Joseph  Howe  also  occupy  a  place  in  this  section,  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  whilst  a  printer  and  publisher  Howe 
printed  the  first  work  of  the  humourist.  Judge  Haliburton.  Among 
the  more  recent  works  are  those  of  Leggo,  Dubreuil,  Byerson, 
Dawson,  Logan,  Macoun,  and  Kingsford,  whose  history  of  Canada 
is  now  appearing  in  periodical  volumes  and  is  a  most  complete 
record  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Dominion. 

There  are  numerous  works  upon  the  western  province  of  British 
Columbia,  embracing  those  of  Pemberton,  HazUtt,  Mayne,  Sproat, 
Macfie,  and  others.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Bourinot  comprise  a 
library  in  themselves  regarding  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of 
Canada  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Canadian 
people,  whilst  most  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan's  works  will  be  found 
here — both  those  gentlemen  being  strong  supporters  of  the  Institute 
and  liberal  donors  to  its  library. 

There  is  one  other  work  which  should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Canada,  viz.,  Todd's  "  Parliamentary  Government  in  British 
Colonies,"  which  is  of  recent  date,  and  has  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  setting  forth  the  operation  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  furtherance  of  its  application  to  Colonial  institutions. 
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Closely  allied  to  Canada  is  the  section  devoted  to  works  on  the 
Arctic  regions,  which  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
our  navigation  have  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  research,  in- 
eluding  those  of  Ellis,  Heam,  Boss,  Mackenzie,  Franklin,  Parry, 
Bae,  Bichardson,  McClintock,  Nansen,  Oreely,  &c.  The  little 
island  of  Bermuda,  lying  off  the  American  coast,  is  represented  by 
twenty-four  works. 

Turning  now  to  Africa,  which  section  comprises  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  West  Africa,  East  Africa, 
and  African  travel,  there  are  few  instances  where  there  has  been 
so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  literature  of  any  country,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  continuous  flow  of  works,  almost  every  publication  of  any 
importance  at  all  will  be  found  in  the  library. 

Begarding  the  Cape  Colony,  the  works  of  chief  importance  are 
those  of  Kolben,  Sparrman,  Paterson,  Le  Vaillant,  Van  Benen, 
Thunberg,  Baines,  Percival,  Lichtenstein,  Latrobe,  Burchell, 
Pringle,  and  Harris,  whose  well-known  work  upon  the  game  and 
wild  animals  of  South  Africa  was  preceded  by  a  similar  one  which 
is  now  very  scarce  and  little  known,  entitled  "  African  Scenery  and 
Animals,"  consisting  of  a  collection  of  coloured  drawings  by  Samuel 
Daniell  published  in  1804-5,  this  being  supplemented  sixteen  years 
later  by  a  second  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  **  Sketches 
representing  the  Native  Tribes,  Animals,  and  Scenery  of  South 
Africa."  Amongst  the  more  recent  works  upon  the  Cape  Colony 
are  those  of  Mackenzie,  John  Noble,  whose  admirable  handbooks 
convey  so  graphic  a  description  of  the  Colony,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  the  writings  of  G.  M.  Theal,  the  historian  of  South 
Africa,  which  contain  a  complete  history  of  Southern  Africa  from 
the  period  of  the  origin  of  European  power  to  the  present  day. 
The  work  is  based  upon  the  records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
are  carefully  preserved  at  Cape  Town,  and  furnish  the  most 
complete  information  that  can  be  needed  for  the  compilation  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  contains  copies  of  the  various  manuscripts 
and  maps  which  have  been  preserved  at  The  Hague  and  elsewhere. 
The  records  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  relative  to 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  by  Donald  Moodie,  published  in  1841,  is 
another  very  rare  work  which  belongs  to  this  section.  Natal  is 
represented  by  a  large  collection  of  works  bearing  upon  the  history, 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Colony ;  whilst  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  Empire,  viz.,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  occupies  a  separate 
section  which  contains  the  works  of  the  various  writers  upon  that 
portion  of  Africa,  prominent  amongst  them  being  those  of  Theodore 
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Bent  and  F.  C.  Selous,  both  of  whom  in  their  own  special  spheres 
have  done  so  much  in  making  known  the  varied  features  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  works  regarding  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  which  includes  the  Colonies  of  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  whilst  Eastern  Africa  and 
Uganda,  although  a  somewhat  limited  section,  nevertheless  contains 
all  the  chief  publications  upon  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  African 
travel  occupies  considerable  space,  and  embraces  all  the  works  of 
the  early  explorers,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  times,  both 
British  and  foreign,  who  have  done  so  much  in  opening  up  the 
interior  and  so  creating  fresh  markets  for  the  disposal  of  British 
manufactures. 

Lying  off  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  one  side  are  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  on  the  other  St.  Helena,  Ascension  and  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  The  collection  of  works  upon  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles  includes,  amongst  many  others,  the  "  Voyage  of  St.  Pierre 
in  1800/'  Grant's  "  History  of  Mauritius,"  Bradshaw's  "Views  of 
Mauritius,"  with  descriptive  letterpress,  and  an  account  of  Mauritius 
by  Milbert,  who  originally  left  France  with  the  expedition  of  M. 
Baudin,  which  he  accompanied  as  landscape  painter,  but  was  left 
at  Mauritius,  owing  to  illness,  when  the  expedition  proceeded  on  its 
way  to  Australia,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  afi^'rs  of 
that  island,  producing  this  work  in  1812,  together  with  a  volume  of 
plates. 

The  best  work  upon  the  Seychelles  is  that  of  H.  W.  Estridge,  the 
copy  in  the  library  containing  several  original  water-colour  draw- 
ings. The  St.  Helena  section  consists  of  twenty-eight  works, 
Ascension  of  eight,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  which  as  a  rule  is  visited 
by  a  British  war-ship  twice  a  year,  of  seven. 

Proceeding  to  the  eastern  possessions,  there  are  many  of  the  more 
important  works  on  India,  including  Aden,  and  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  as  well  as  separate  sections  for  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  with  the  outlying  Cocos  and  Keeling  Islands,  Burma, 
Borneo,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  Ceylon  collection  is  a  highly  important  and  interesting  one, 
including  the  works  of  Knox,  Ribeyro,  Percival,  Cordiner,  Davy, 
Forbes,  and  Emerson  Tennant,  in  addition  to  160  other  works  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  and  progress  of  the  island. 

The  Straits  Settlements  are  represented  by  eighty- six  works,  and 
Burma  by  fifty-eight,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
from  Syme's  "Embassy  to  Ava,"  published  in  1800,  to  the  present 
time.    The  works  regarding  Borneo  and  Labuan  number  over  ninety. 
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including  Beeckman's  "  Voyage  to  and  from  the  Island  in  1718/' 
Moor's  notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (a  collection  of  papers 
relating  to  Borneo),  and  all  the  chief  publications  of  recent  years. 
Upon  Hong  Kong,  the  most  eastern  Colony,  there  are  twenty-five 
works. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  western  hemisphere,  we  come  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  section  there  are  many  rare  and  curious 
works  regarding  those  islands,  which  have  occupied  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  history  of  colonisation  and  the  Empire.  Those  worthy 
of  special  attention  are  Ligon's  "History  of  Barbados,"  which 
was  pubHshed  in  1657 ;  Hans  Sloane's  account  of  Jamaica,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  copperplates,  illustrating  the  botany  and 
natural  history  of  the  island ;  the  two  editions  of  Blome's  "  De- 
scription of  Jamaica,'*  published  respectively  in  1672  and  1678 
Davies's  "History  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,"  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  many  interesting  works  regarding  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  and  British 
Guiana,  the  latter  Colony  being  represented  by  160  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
including  the  writings  of  Bancroft,  Schomburgk,  Dalton,  Boling- 
broke,  Brett,  and  latterly  of  Darnell  Davis,  who  has  made  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  early  records  of  the  West  Indies,  and  im  Thum, 
who  is  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  little  Colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands  has  not  been  neglected, 
several  works  regarding  this  out-of-the-way  possession  being  in  the 
library,  together  with  all  the  most  important  pubUcations  relating 
to  exploration  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  have  added  to  the  examples  previously  set  by  British 
seamen  of  patient  and  intrepid  perseverance  amidst  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties. 

The  Mediterranean  Colonies  or  Dependencies,  consisting  of  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  and  Cyprus,  occupy  a  separate  section,  comprising 
seventy-seven  works.  For  the  botanical  student  there  is  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  floras  and  botany  of  the  various 
Colonies,  embracing  the  works  of  Aublet,  Forster,  Sweet,  the  floras 
of  Ceylon,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Austral  Africa,  West  Africa,  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  Hong  Kong,  Canada,  Mauritius,  Bermuda,  as 
well  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  the 
*  Erebus '  and  *  Terror,'  "  in  six  volumes,  including  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  the  whole  being  illustrated  with  numerous  coloured 
plates.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  the  principal 
^Colonial  writers,  beginning  with  Mr.  James  Montgomery's  *'  West 
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Indies/*  a  poem  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  those 
of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  Kendall,  Harpur,  Domett,  Bnmton 
Stephens,  Flanagan,  &c.,  representing  Australasia;  Moodie,  and 
Pringle,  the  father  of  South  African  verse,  representing  the  Gape 
Colony;  and  Cameron,  Duncan  Scott,  Sangster,  Beade,  and 
Roberts,  the  foremost  name  in  Canadian  song  at  the  present  day, 
representing  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  library  contains  a  collection  of 
works  upon  the  Colonies  generally,  their  history,  resources,  Govern- 
ment and  trade,  as  well  as  emigration  and  the  important  question 
of  Imperial  Federation,  and  embracing  the  works  of  all  the  chief 
writers  upon  Colonial  questions  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  Parliamentary  Library,  in  another  part  of  the  building,  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  Colonies, 
together  with  the  Blue  Books,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Statutes,  and 
Government  Gazettes,  which  are  regularly  supplied  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  carefully  preserved  for  purposes  of  reference. 
Colonial  directories  and  handbooks  regarding  all  the  Colonies  and 
general  works  of  reference  published  in  this  country,  such  as  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*'  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dangar,  a  member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  form  a  special  feature  of  the  library,  whilst 
a  collection  of  over  300  Colonial  newspapers  and  magazines,  gener- 
ously presented  in  many  instances  by  the  proprietors,  supplies  a 
mass  of  information  regarding  current  events  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  rich  fond 
for  the  investigation  of  future  historians.  Back  files  of  the  news- 
papers are  presented  annually  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  preserved  and  rendered  available  to  Fellows  of  the  Institute  by 
the  Museum  authorities. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  library,  I 
will  very  briefly  refer  to  its  catalogue,  which  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands.  The  system  I  have  selected  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Silver,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  many  hints, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  the  compiler  of  the  York  Gate 
Catalogue,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  suitable  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  for  so  distinct  a  collection  as  that  of  the  Koyal 
Colonial  Institute.  Whilst  it  facilitates  research,  it  shows  at  a 
glance  all  the  works  which  the  library  contains  upon  any  particular 
Colony,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment. And  not  only  will  the  catalogue  contain  the  titles  and 
authors  of  the  various  books  and  pamphlets,  but  it  will  also 
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embrace  the  contents  of  the  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  as 
well  as  the  titles  of  all  papers  bearing  upon  the  Colonies  which  have 
been  read  before  societies  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
magazine  articles,  and  special  reports  contained  in  parliamentary 
papers,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  extracted  and  placed  under 
the  subject,  or  Colonies,  to  which  they  immediately  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  magazine  articles,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  able  writers  frequently  seek  a  medium 
of  conamunication  with  the  public  in  the  leading  magazines,  and  in 
many  instances  an  article  will  be  read  when  a  volume  cannot  be 
touched,  a  reason  which  induced  me  to  include  in  the  catalogue  the 
titles  of  such  articles  as  relate  to  the  Colonies,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  indexed,  and  so  rendered  easily  accessible.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  catalogue  embraces  the  present  contents  of  the 
library,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will  show  the  full  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  upon  each  Colony  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  published,  together  with  an  index  of  authors  and  contents 
which  makes  it  historical  as  well  as  illustrative  in  its  character. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that,  with  such  a  record  as  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  submit  to  you,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
can  look  back  with  pride  on  its  work  in  the  past,  and  with  hope  for 
that  of  the  future,  especially  as  regards  its  library,  which,  I  uphold, 
is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  of  its  kind  in  existence,  as 
representing  that  which  it  has  for  so  many  years  advocated,  and  is 
so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  two  words  of  its  motto,  "United 
Empire." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  James  Bonwick  :  I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  this  evening, 
if  only  to  do  honour  to  one  who  has  done  honour  to  our  Institute. 
Mr.  Boos6  has  proved  a  most  industrious  and  devoted  librarian. 
He  has  been  well  sustained  by  the  officers  and  Council  of  the 
Institute  appreciating  the  worth  of  his  services.  Some  had  pre- 
dicted our  early  extinction  as  an  independent  society,  but  judging 
from  the  marvellous  growth  and  excellence  of  the  library  we  are 
convinced  there  is  a  deal  of  vitality  left  in  our  Institute.  We 
Fellows  may  urge  upon  the  Council  and  Committee  the  necessity 
of  aiding  as  far  as  possible  the  worthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Boos^  to  add 
to  the  convenience  of  Fellows  and  others  in  the  use  of  our  noble 
library. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Petherioe,  F.B.G.S. :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding 
my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Bonwick  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  conducted.  I  have 
visited  the  Institute  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  and  remember 
when  two  small  rooms  ser\'ed  as  offices  and  library — rooms  scarcely 
large  enough  to  allow  of  half-a-dozen  people  turning  round  in  them ; 
and  a  few  shelves  held  all  the  books.  More  than  half  of  them  were 
Blue  Books,  Gazettes  and  Parliamentary  Papers.  Anyone  in  search 
of  information  in  that  collection  would  probably  have  gone  away 
unsatisfied,  for  the  most  important  books  upon  any  of  the  Colonies 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  From  the  two  rooms  the 
Institute  has  steadily  grown  and  now  occupies  this  palatial  building. 
From  the  few  shelves  the  books  have  been  constantly  added  to  until 
they  more  than  fill  the  extensive  shelving  in  this  large  room,  and 
the  Parliamentary  Papers,  Blue  Books,  and  newspapers  are  relegated 
to  another.  Among  the  twenty  thousand  around  us  Mr.  Boos^ 
points  out  seventy-five  on  one  small  island  Colony.  When  I  first 
visited  the  library,  not  half  that  number  could  have  been  shown  on 
the  largest  of  our  Colonies.  The  Institute  has  been  very  fortunate ; 
fortunate  in  possessing  funds  available  for  such  a  hbrary,  fortunate 
in  ha\ing  an  energetic  committee,  not  sitting  once  a  year,  or  once  a 
quarter,  but  assisted  and  advised  by  an  intelligent  librarian,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  suitable  books,  and,  I  might  add,  still  more 
fortunate  in  receiving  so  many  valuable  donations.  In  its  early 
days  funds  were  limited  and  I  know  that  of  the  most  desirable 
books  more  had  to  be  rejected  than  could  be  purchased.  Now  that 
the  library  has  become  so  extensive  and  important,  no  less  attention 
will  have  to  bo  given  to  the  selection  of  books  in  the  future.  The 
Colonies  grow  fast  and  the  latest  information  must  be  found  here. 
In  this  and  old  continental  countries  it  is  different,  guide-books  are 
not  so  soon  out  of  date.  In  the  Colonies — the  British  Colonies- 
progress  is  so  rapid  that  a  guide-book  soon  becomes  obsolete.  I 
feel  sure  that  when  the  Council  see  that  the  library  is  held  in  so 
high  estimation  all  over  the  world,  and  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated,  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  them,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  add  to  the  shelves,  and  so  keep  the  library  up  to  date. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  services  of  Mr.  Boos6. 
I  did  not  know  before  ho  read  it  what  form  his  Paper  would  take. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  it,  and  I  congratulate  the  Council  upon 
possessing  so  active  and  intelligent  a  librarian.  His  whole  energies 
are  devoted  to  his  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  catalogue  when  it 
is  printed  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  library :  without  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  catalogue  so  extensive  a  collection  would 
largely  lack  in  usefulness. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliere  :  Having  been  a  member  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and  haying  missed  but  few  of  its  meetings,  for  nearly 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Boos6  has  been  connected  with  this  Institute,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
library,  about  which  I  should  also  like  to  say  something.  Mr.  Boos6 
has  told  us  that  in  1878  the  collection  consisted  of  300  volumes.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  was 
then  also  about  800,  so  that  there  was  just  one  book  for  each  of  them. 
But  how  different  is  our  condition  now !  Mr.  Petherick  has  said  that 
of  the  books  offered  to  us  for  purchase  only  a  very  few  were  taken. 
He  must  remember,  however,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  our  coat 
according  to  the  cloth,  and  that  in  our  earlier  days  we  had  not  much 
money  to  spend.  Mr.  Boos6  has  referred  to  the  valuable  gifts  of 
their  officii  books,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  various 
Governments  of  the  Empire.  But  we  could  not  thus  have  obtained 
the  works  of  different  kinds,  relating  to  all  the  British  possessions, 
which  now  fill  our  shelves.  They  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  pro- 
cured by  purchase,  although  we  have  to  thank  donors  for  many 
contributions ;  and  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute 
improved,  the  Council  increased  its  annual  votes  for  the  purposes  of 
the  library.  Mr.  Boos6,  in  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper, 
has  really  taken  us  round  the  Empire  this  evening,  in  taking  us 
round  the  shelves  of  this  library ;  and  he  has  strikingly  illustrated 
what  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Institute  are  and  what  it  really  is. 
Its  library  contains  works  bearing  on  every  part  of  the  United 
Empire.  Care  has  always  been  taken  not  to  favour  any  particular 
portion  of  it,  but  fairly  to  embrace  all.  This  has  been  the  steadfast 
policy  of  the  Council,  whether  as  regards  the  stocking  of  the 
library,  the  reading  of  Papers  at  the  meetings,  or  the  nominations  to 
seats  on  the  Council.  Our  desire  always  is  to  diffuse  information 
as  widely  as  possible  respecting  all  our  British  dominions,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  them  may  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  may  take  a  large  and  enlightened 
interest  in  each  other's  concerns  and  countries,  and  that  thus  a 
fraternal,  national,  imperial  feeling  may  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  among  them.  By  going  on  adding,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  to  the  contents  of  this  library,  we  shall  soon  make  it  the  very 
best — if  it  is  not  so  already — collection  of  literature  on  the  Colonial 
Empire  in  existence,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Boos6  will  always  be 
honourably  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mason  :  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Boost's  paper 
with  very  great  pleasure.    He  has  given  a  bright  and  exceedingly 
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interesting  account  of  the  library  under  his  charge — a  library  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Libraries  as  a 
special  collection.  Special  collections  go  so  for  beyond  what  a  Free 
Library  can,  and  in  most  cases  ought  to  do/that  it  is  of  value  to 
know  where  a  subject  can  be  exhaustively  studied,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Sir  Frederick  Young  whether  we  may  send  bond-fide  students 
of  Colonial  subjects  to  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
If  we  can  do  so  it  may  occasionally  be  of  great  service. 

The  Chairman  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Mason,  I  will  at  once  say  that 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  are  most  desirous  of 
giving  any  information  in  their  power,  and  more  especially  of 
rendering  the  contents  of  the  library  available  to  all  properly 
introduced  persons. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Campbell  :  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  my  thanks  to 
those  already  expressed  for  the  very  interesting  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened  ?  It  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  which  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  exerted  in  this  country,  in  dissemi- 
nating information  concerning  our  Colonial  Empire.    And  it  is 
because  the  Institute  has  done  much  in  the  past  that  I  am  ambitious 
for  it  to  do  more  in  the  future.    It  may  sound  enigmatical,  and  at 
first  ungracious,  when  I  say  that  I  am  anxious  that  the  Institute 
should  use  its  powerful  influence  so  to  organise  the  bibliography  of 
the  Colonies  that  it  may  eventually  render  us  independent  of  its 
own  existence.    Let  me  explain  myself.     The  Chairman  in  his 
opening  remarks  conferred  upon  librarians  the  honourable  epithet 
of  ''  Guardians  of  Literature,''  and  it  is  a  term  of  which  librarians 
must  be  proud.    At  the  same  time,  however,  while,  in  one  sense, 
we  must  ever  remain  the  "  Guardians  of  Literature  " — in  so  for  as 
we  may  have  collections  of  books  entrusted  to  our  charge — yet,  it 
should  ever  be  the  highest  ambition  of  librarians  not  to  be  the 
willing  guardians  of  the  contents  of  books,  but  as  much  as  possible 
to  render  the  world  independent  of  our  personal  presence  and  know- 
ledge, by  the  due  supply  of  the  necessary  lists,  bibliographies  and 
catalogues.     The  Library  of  this  Institute,  as  we  have  just  heard, 
is  rich  in  stores  of  Colonial  literature,  but,  gentlemen,  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  exists  only  in  London.    There  are  thousands  of 
men  throughout  the  country  (at  least  we  hope  so)  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Colonies,  and  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed 
on  Colonial  matters,  but  they  cannot  all  come  to  London — some 
may  be  living  in  the  most  inaccessible  wilds  of  Scotland — and  how 
are  they  to  inform  themselves  under  the  circumstances  ?    Now,  at 
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the  present  moment,  the  bibUography  of  the  Colonies  is  in  a  most 
disordered  state,  both  in  regard  to  general  Uterature  and  official 
"  State  Papers  ** — and  this  in  spite  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
many  private  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  room  at  the 
present  moment.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
in  which  private  enterprise  alone  ever  can  succeed  :  it  is  essentially 
the  work  of  Governments,  and  Governments  alone  can  perform  it. 
One  of  the  speakers  has  just  alluded  to  the  value  of  supplying 
information  relative  to  the  Colonies.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  obtain  such  information  if  the  Colonies  omit  to  publish  lists  and 
catalogues,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date  ?  At  the  present  moment, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  Colonies  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  isolated 
works  of  reference  of  a  kind,  but  they  are  neither  continuous  nor 
complete  (points  on  which  all  bibliography  hinges),  while  in  the 
great  and  important  division  of  "  State  Papers,"  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  indexes,  which  are  not  compiled  in  the  right  manner, 
and  which  cannot  atone  for  the  absence  of  proper  catalogues.  Only 
recently  a  very  considerable  "  Australasian  BibUography,**  has  been 
published  at  Sydney.  But,  although  this  is  a  most  useful  work, 
representing  much  labour,  yet  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  our  wants, 
and  such  a  pubUcation  never  can  and  never  ought  to  satisfy  us. 
It  is  radically  wrong  that  Sydney  should  attempt  to  do  the  work  of 
Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide,  and  other  Colonial  centres— for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  never  can  perform  the  work  completely. 
Each  Colony  can  alone  do  its  own  work,  and  it  is  to  each  Colonial 
Government  separately  that  we  should  look.  And  as  to  the  whole 
question,  the  remedy  is  so  very  simple,  and  merely  a  matter  of 
common-sense.  All  that  we  desire  is  that  the  several  Colonial 
Governments  should  each  issue  periodical  printed  registers,  con- 
taining entries  of  every  work  published  during  a  given  period,  with 
full  titles  of  the  same,  and  that  this  should  be  done,  not  only  in 
reference  to  general  literature,  but  that  similar  Usts  should  be 
issued  every  year,  containing  separate  entries  of  the  titles  of  each 
individual  "  State  Paper  "  published.  If  this  be  accomplished,  then 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  purchase  complete  reference  lists  of  the 
literature  of  any  Colony  for  any  period  of  time,  and  our  present 
difficulties  will  vanish. 

Mr.  Petherick  :  With  your  permission,  Sir  Frederick,  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  Some 
Colonial  Governments  might  be  willing  to  publish  the  titles  of  local 
publications,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  thirty  or  forty 
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Govemments  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  publication  of  large  volumes  in  the  Colonies  is  in- 
frequent— a  volume  of  300  or  400  pages  is  an  event ! — ^pamphlets 
issued  from  nearly  every  printing  press  in  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  are  very  numerous.  Colonial  copyright  requires  that  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  public  libraries,  but  copyright  is  rarely 
claimed,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Colonial  Govemments — 
burdened  as  they  are,  not  only  with  the  expenses  of  ordinary 
government,  but  with  so  much  other  work  which  is  here  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise — are  likely  to  spend  much  at  present  on  bibli- 
ography. In  a  work  known  to  all  of  you,^  I  attempted  a  catalogue 
of  publications  issued  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
English  public  libraries,  for  which  Mr.  Campbell  desires  this  infor- 
mation, have  not,  so  far,  given  mo  much  encouragement.  Among 
them  how  many  could  I  reckon  as  subscribers  ?  Not  twelve.  After 
five  years,  owing  to  the  recent  financial  troubles  and  lack  of  funds, 
I  have  had,  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  publication.  Knowing 
the  difficulties  attending  the  compilation  of  such  a  work,  I 
do  not  think  it  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  various  Colonial 
Govemments. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlibter,  F.S.A.  :  Before  you  close  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Hke  to  add  my  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper.  Only  yesterday  I  was  lamenting  and 
blaming  myself  that,  although  I  had  passed  the  Institute  so  often,  I 
had  never  carried  into  effect  my  often-made  resolution  to  visit  its 
library,  of  which  I  had  heard  a  great  deal ;  but  after  hearing  Mr. 
Boost's  paper,  I  rather  congratulate  myself ;  for  after  hearing  this 
paper  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  more  of  it  in  an  hour  than  I  might 
have  learnt  in  a  week's  examination.  I  have  never  listened  to  a 
better  paper,  either  as  regards  the  historical  portion  of  it,  or  the 
practical  and  descriptive  part  of  it,  which  seems  in  a  few  sentences 
to  bring  before  us  the  varied  contents  of  the  library.  It  was  said 
by  a  cynic,  whose  name  I  forget,  that  **  gratitude  is  ahvely  sense  of 
favours  to  come,*'  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Boos6  will  take  it  rather 
as  a  compliment  than  otherwise,  if  I  confess  frankly  that  my  grati- 
tude is  tinctured  in  this  way,  for  I  am  going  to  ask  him  a  favour 
which  I  feel  quite  sure  he  will  grant,  and  which  I  feel  quite  sure  his 
Council  will  regard  as  a  practical  carrying  out  of  one  of  their  most 
important  objects,  viz.,  the  diffusion  of  Imowledge  about  the  Colo- 
nies and  Dependencies.  I  want  him  to  draw  up  a  list,  or  rather  two 
lists,  of  the  best  books  on  Colonial  subjects.  I  shall  gladly  print 
>  "  The  Torch  and  Colonial  Book  Circular." 
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them  in  our  magazine  for  the  service  of  public  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  One  list  should  be  a  rather  generous  one  and  contain 
such  books  as  should  be  within  the  means  of  a  comparatively  wealthy 
library,  like  those  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and 
another,  a  more  modest  list  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  smaller 
public  libraries.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  zealous  public  Hbra- 
rians  to  say  that  they  cannot  know  the  best  books  on  these  subjects. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  general  librarian  to  know  them,  unless 
circumstances  make  him  such  an  expert  as  Mr.Boos^  has  become.  I 
hope,  and  beheve,  that  I  am  not  asking  a  thing  that  will  entail  great 
labour  upon  Mr.  Boos6,  as  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  the  material  at  his 
finger-ends.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Boos6  will  understand  that  this 
reqaest  is  really  a  proof  of  my  high  appreciation  of  his  admirable 
paper. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangab  :  I  share  in  the  gratification  which  I  am  sure 
is  felt  by  all  present  at  what  Mr.  Boose  has  told  us  about  the  Hbrary 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  able  and  instructive  paper.  As  a  member 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Institute,  I  have  many  opportunities 
of  appreciating  the  zeal  and  ability  which  Mr.  Boos^  has  shown  in 
the  administration  of  his  office,  and  to  him  in  a  great  measure  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  are  indebted  for  the  very  excellent  library 
we  possess.  The  meeting  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  I  have  recently  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  very  valuable 
book,  viz.,  Captain  Cook's  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  '*  Endeavour,** 
1768-1770,  when  he  discovered  Port  Jackson,  and  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  present  to  my  old  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  regarded  with  great  interest.  I  beUeve 
that  two  other  copies  of  the  Journal  exist,  one  being  in  possession 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  other  of  the  Admiralty.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  leave  the  book  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  where 
Fellows  and  their  friends  may  be  able  to  see  it. 

Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran  (Secretary  Royal  Colonial  Institute) :  In 
the  paper  which  he  has  read  this  evening,  Mr.  Boose  has  favoured 
us  with  an  able  and  interesting  record  of  the  growth  of  this  Hbrary, 
which  I  well  remember  as  far  back  as  1872  in  the  days  of  its  infancy. 
All  who  have  had  a  share  in  its  management  are  naturally  proud  of 
its  expansion,  and  we  rejoice  in  having  had  the  privilege  of  assisting 
in  the  nurture  of  a  once  tender  and  delicate  plant,  which  has  since 
developed  into  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree.  The  process  has  of 
course  been  a  gradual  one,  seeing  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
ifl  a  self-supporting  society  without  endowments  or  subsidies.    It 
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presents  a  notable  example  of  the  result  of  a  policy  of  self-ielianee 
and  faith  in  the  fatore — qualities  which  have  been  the  mainspring 
of  successful  British  Colonisation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
While  relying  solely  on  the  Fellows  for  financial  support,  our  doon 
are  open  to  all  enquirers  who  seek  special  information  or  advice  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  usefbl 
works  declare  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  written  but  for  the 
help  afforded  them  here.  It  sometimes  happens  that  demands  aro 
made  upon  us  that  are  quite  beyond  our  means  and  outside  our 
scope,  such  as  the  supply  of  wall-maps  and  Colonial  literature  to 
National  Schools ;  but  we  are  ever  ready  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  text-books,  and  this  Institute  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  better  knowledge  of  our  Colonies.  A  considerable  sum 
has  just  been  voted  by  the  Council  for  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
up-to-date  catalogue  of  this  library,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Boos^,  and  must  prove  of  the  greatest  value  throughout  the  British 
Empire  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Colonial  literature. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  propose 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boos6  for  his  admirable  paper.  I 
thought  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  our  library, 
but  I  certainly  had  no  conception  that  we  possessed  one  of  sudi 
extent  and  importance  until  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
details  which  Mr.  Boos6  has  presented  to  us  in  his  paper.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  forthcoming  catalogue,  which  has  not  only 
entailed  an  immense  amount  of  work  upon  Mr.  Boos^,  but  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  very  considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds.  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Boos^ 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  the  duties  of  librarian, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  those 
duties  are  performed  in  the  paper  which  he  has  given  us  this 
evening. 

Dr.  Gabnett  :  I  desire  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I 
have  Hstened  to  Mr.  Boost's  paper,  both  individually  and  as  an 
officer  of  the  British  Museum.  The  library  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  is  evidently  extensive,  progressive,  and  well  administered. 
The  proverb  says,  ex  ungiie  leonem,  and  by  hearing  from  Mr.  Boos^ 
how  many  publications  it  possesses  relating  to  such  a  Colony  as 
Hong  Kong,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  prob- 
able development  as  regards  the  growing  empires  of  Canada  and 
Australasia.  The  British  Museum  has  always  taken  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  Colonial  literature.    Its  founder,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  laid  the 
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foundation  of  his  fame  by  a  work  on  what  was  then  the  most 
important  British  Colony — Jamaica.     A  copy  of  this  book  copiously 
annotated  by  himself  is  exhibited  to  the  public  as  a  treasure  in 
the   King's  Library,  where  are  also  to  be  found  the  first  books 
printed  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape  Colony.     A  new  room 
has  recently  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
State  Papers,  the  construction  of  which  presents  many  features  of 
interest,  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  to  any  here  present. 
The  Museum  is  under  very  special  obUgations  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  for  the  donations  of  Colonial  newspapers  which  have  now 
been  made  annually  for  several  years.    It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  collect  and  preserve  such  documents,  which  reflect  the  daily 
life  of  society  with  a  truth  which  no  other  form  of  literature  can, 
but  which  the  resources  of  the  Museum  and  numerous  other  claims 
•  upon  them  will  not  allow  it  to  assemble  in  any  degree  approaching 
completeness.    By  the  generous  aid  of  the  Institute,  however,  the 
Museum  is  forming  what  will  one  day  become  a  noble  collection  of 
priceless  advantage  to  the  historian.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  utility  of  such  a  collection  depends  upon  its  indefinite 
continuance.     The  files  of  a  few  consecutive  years  can  but  con- 
stitute a  mere  isolated  fragment  of  little  worth,  but  perseverance 
wiU,  in  course  of  time,  build  up  a  great  national  collection  in  which 
every  Colony  will  be  represented.    Eespectiug  the  shortcomings  of 
Colonial  Governments  in  the  dissemination  of  Colonial  literature,  I 
must  express  my  concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  these  Governments  were  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  being  well  informed 
on  their  affairs,  they  would  take  more  pains  to  make  the  productions 
of  their  press  accessible  at  home.    I  presume  that  Colonial  publica- 
tions are  registered  by  some  public  authority,  and  if  so,  I  can  see 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  them  known  by  an  official 
publication,  if  only  an  occasional  page  of  the  "  Government  Gazette." 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  disposition  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  Copy- 
right Act  seems  to  be,  generally  speaking,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  Colony  and  the  liberality  of  its  institutions. 
Many  Crown  Colonies  have  passed  ordinances  entitling  the  Museum 
to  receive  their  publications,  and  thus  preventing  the  Copyright 
Act  from  remaining  a  dead  letter.     The  Indian  Government,  un- 
solicited, have  included  the  Museimi  in  their  own  Copyright  Act,  but 
no  self-governing  Colony  of  the  first  rank  has  adopted  either  of 
these  cgurses  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I  hope  that  the 
influence  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  be  judiciously  exerted 
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to  procure  an  amendment  in  this  respect :  and  I  desire  to  express 
once  more  my  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  already,  and  the 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Boost's  paper  has  inspired  me. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that 
this  vote  of  thanks  has  been  seconded  by  one  so  distingaished  aa 
Dr.  Gamett,  who  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
him  so  many  interesting  details  and  valuable  remarks  regarding  the 
British  Museum,  with  which  he  is  so  prominently  connected.  Dr. 
Gamett  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institate  is 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  the  Museum  a  large  number  of  Colonial 
newspapers,  and  he  has  expressed  a  hope  that  those  contributioiis 
may  be  continued.  I  can  only  say  on  behalf  of  the  Council  that 
they  will  in  future  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  similar  files, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  are  considered  of  such  value,  and  are  so 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  James  E.  Boos^  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  Paper.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me  that  both  the  Chairman  and  Dr.  Gamett,  as  well 
as  other  speakers,  have  referred  to  my  services  in  such  appreciative 
terms.  The  speakers  having  been  so  unanimous  in  their  praise 
httle  remains  for  me  to  say.  I  would,  however,  emphasise  the  reply 
of  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Mason,  by  stating  that  the  library  is  open 
to  all  appHcants  regarding  any  subject  relating  to  the  Colonies,  and 
that  almost  daily  numerous  enquiries  for  information  are  received 
both  personally  as  well  as  by  letter  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  promptly  answered  by  means  of  the  very 
complete  collection  of  works  of  reference  contained  in  the  library. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  referred  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Walker's  "  Bibliography  of 
Australasia  "  as  being  a  somewhat  incomplete  work,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Walker  has  not  put  it  forward  as  a 
complete  bibliography,  but  as  a  catalogue  of  such  works  upon  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  are  contained  in  the  Sydney  Public  Library 
only.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion,  with  which  I  entirely  agree, 
that  the  Colonial  Governments  should  embody  the  titles  of  aU  works 
published  in  their  respective  Colonies  in  the  Government  Gazettes, 
as  regards  Australia,  such  a  list  is  pubHshed  annually  in  '<  Greville*s 
Year  Book,"  an  example  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage 
in  other  instances.  In  reply  to  Mr.  MacAlister,  who  has  suggested 
that  I  should  supply  periodically  for  the  use  of  public  librarians 
lists  of  works  regarding  the  various  Colonies,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  the 
numerous  pubhc  libraries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  selecting  such 
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works  upon  the  Colonies  as  may  be  required  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  8.  W.  Silver  :  Speaking  as  a  very  old  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  as  well  as  a  Member  of  the  Library  Association, 
I  feel  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Chairman  for  the  particulars  entered 
into  by  him  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
the  library  of  which,  the  object  of  our  meeting,  might  be  taken  as 
a  fiavoarable  evidence,  commencing  in  a  modest  way,  having  risen 
to  its  present  proportion,  and  offering  the  facilities  it  does  to  all  in 
search  of  information  relating  to  the  Colonies.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  th#  privilege  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  and  I  am  sure  all  present  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  is  due  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  MacAlisteb  and  carried  unanimously. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  by 
permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Thursday, 
June  28,  1894,  and  was  attended  by  over  2,000  guests,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  including  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  E.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  conducted  by  CavaJiere  L.  Zaver- 
tal,  performed  in  the  Bird  Gallery;  and  the  Ladies'  Pompadour 
Band,  conducted  by  Miss  Eleanor  Clausen,  in  th^ritiflh  Saloon,  the 
electric  Ught  having  been  specially  introduced  for  the  occasion  into 
the  building.  Refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in 
the  Refreshment  Room,  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  the  South  Corridor. 
The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms,  and 
here  the  guests  were  received  by  the  fdlowing  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G. 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Members  of  Council, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar. 
Mr.  Frederick  Dutton. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  Maynard  Farmer. 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B, 
Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey. 
Sir  Robert  Herbert,  G.C.B. 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
Mr.   R.  J.  Jeflfray. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jourdam,  C.M.G. 
Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere. 
Mr.  George  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith. 
Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.    COLONISTS  AND  THE  BUDGET. 


Effect  upon  Colonists  op  oebtain  Provisions  in  the  Finance 
bliil,  1894,  in  regabd  to  the  proposed  inclusion  in  the 
Estate  Duty  op  Personal  Property  situate  out  op  the 
United  Kingdom. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  William  Vernon  Habcourt,  M.P., 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


THE   MEMOEIAL  OF  THE   COUNCIL  OF  THE^EOYAL 
COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

Sheweth — 

1.  That  your  Memorialists  are  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  include  for  the 
first  time  as  being  hable  to  the  payment  of  the  new  Estate  duty  (as 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  Probate  duty)  personal  property  of 
persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  be  situate  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  urging  the  objections  which  they 
feel  towards  the  principle  involved  in  such  proposal. 

2.  Your  Memorialists  desire  to  point  out  that  the  principle  upon 
which  Probate  and  Administration  duties  as  distinguished  from 
Legacy  and  Succession  duties  have  hitherto  been  charged  has  been 
to  impose  the  Probate  and  Administration  duty  on  all  personal 
property  of  a  deceased  person  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  executor  or  administrator  without  a 
grant  of  Probate  or  Administration  by  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  irrespective  of  the  domicile  of 
the  deceased  person  to  whom  such  property  belonged.    The  Probato 
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duty  was  thus  the  equivalent  return  to  the  Bevenue  on  the  death  of 
a  deceased  person  for  the  protection  afforded  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  such  property  and  the  authorisation  by  the  Court  to  deal  with 
such  property  as  legal  personal  representative  o^  the  deceased  person. 
Thus,  by  the  Customs  an^  Inland  Bevenue  Act,  1881  (section  27), 
under  which  Probate  and  Administration  duties  are  now  charged, 
such  duties  are  charged  according  to  the  value  of  ''  the  estate  and 
effects  for  or  in  respect  of  which  the  Probate  or  Letters  of  Adminis- 
tration is  or  are  to  be  granted,'*  &o.  &c. 

8.  The  proposal  therefore  to  impose  a  duty  in  the  nature  of 
Probate  and  Administration  duty  on  personal  property  situate  oat 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  person  clearly 
and  indisputably  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  involves  a  grave 
and  serious  departure  from  the  principle  upon  which  such  duties  have 
hitherto  been  levied,  inasmuch  as  the  Grant  of  Probate  or  Letters 
of  Administration  by  any  competent  Court  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  confer  upon  an  executor  or  administrator  no  right  whatever 
to  receive  and  deal  with  any  such  property  situate  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  due  course  of  administration,  and  such  proposal  would, 
moreover,  inflict  great  hardship  upon,  and  cause  great  injustice  to, 
many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  both  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

4.  In  a  large  number  of  the  Colonies,  as,  for  instance,  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  Acts  have  been  passed  imposing  considerable  duties 
on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  regard  to  the  property  of 
such  deceased  persons  situate  within  the  Colony ;  but  in  none  of 
these  Colonies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia 
about  to  be  referred  to)  has  it,  as  far  as  your  Memorialists  are  aware, 
been  declared  by  express  legislation  that  duty  should  be  payable 
upon  personal  property  situate  without  the  Colony  of  a  testator  or 
intestate  dying  domiciled  in  the  Colony. 

6.  In  regard  to  judicial  decision  bearing  upon  this  subject  and 
the  principle  previously  referred  to,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
"The  Queen  v.  Blackwood"  (7  Vict.  Law  Beports  [Law]  400)  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  at  first  decided  (shortly  after  the  im- 
position of  such  duties  in  Victoria  for  the  first  time)  that  the 
personal  estate  in  New  South  Wales  of  a  testator  who  died  domiciled 
in  Victoria  was  liable  to  the  Victorian  duty ;  but  this  decision  was 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  (see  8  Appeal  Cases  82), 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse, 
throughout  strongly  emphasised  the  principle  before  referred  to, 
concluding  with  the  following  general  statement  of  principle :  *'  The 
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reason  which  led  the  English  Courts  to  confine  Probate  duty  to  the 
property  directly  affected  by  the  Probate,  notwithstanding  the 
sweeping  general  words  of  the  Statute  which  imposed  it,  apply  in 
full  force  to  this  case.  It  was  not  because  the  duty  fell  on  the 
residuary  legatee  instead  of  the  pecuniary  or  specific  legatees  thai 
the  English  Courts  placed  a  limitation  on  the  general  expressions 
of  the  Probate  Duty  Acts.  It  was  because  they  thoiight  that  the 
Legislature  could  not  intend  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  grant  of  an 
instrument  in  respect  of  property  which  that  instrument  did  not 
affect:' 

6.  In  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  alone,  so  far  as  your 
Memorialists  are  aware,  has  a  Colonial  Legislative  Assembly  imposed 
a  duty  on  personalty  situate  without  the  Province.  By  the 
Succession  Duties  Act,  1898,  of  that  Colony  (section  7)  subsection 
(ft),  personal  property  wherever  the  same  shall  be,  if  the  deceased 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  domiciled  in  the  Colony,  is  made 
liable  to  duty ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Act  expressly 
provides  that  all  duties  lawfully  paid  iu  any  place  out  of  the  Colony, 
in  respect  of  property  not  situate  in  the  Colony,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  duty  to  which  the  same  property  would  be  liable  under  the  Act. 

7.  This  provision  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  does  not,  however, 
in  reahty  affect  the  principle  before  referred  to,  as  that  upon  which 
the  imposition  of  Probate  and  Administration  duties  exclusively  are 
based.  The  duty  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Colonies,  is 
the  only  death  duty  payable  to  the  Eevenue  of  the  Colony,  and, 
while  being  a  consolidation  of  Probate  or  Administration  and 
Legacy  and  Succession  duties,  is  in  its  nature  much  more  of  a 
Tjegacy  and  Succession  duty  chargeable  subsequent  to  administra- 
tion against  the  property  falling  to  the  successors  of  the  deceased  at 
the  time  when  the  enjoyment  accrues  than  of  a  duty  taxing 
property  to  which  probate  gives  title  levied  on  such  property  at  a 
time  prior  to  administration.  That  this  is  so  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  duties  under  this  Act,  which  are  of  a 
graduated  nature  according  to  value,  are  not  chargeable  against 
the  estate  in  bulk,  but  against  the  quantum  of  the  interest  of  each 
successor  individually. 

8.  By  section  1  of  the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  an  estate  daty  is  to  be 
imposed  in  the  case  of  every  person  dying  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  upon  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes  on  the  death  of  such  person, 
and  at  the  graduated  rates  prescribed  in  section  14.  By  section  2 
the  expression  property  passing  on  the  death  of  a  deceased  person 
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is  defined  in  detail,  and  it  is  provided  that  all  property  of  the 
description  contained  in  the  section  which  shall  be  situate  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  included  if  it  would  be  liable  under  the 
existing  law  appHcable  to  Legacy  and  Succession  duty  to  such 
duties.  By  section  8  it  is  provided  that  for  determining  the 
graduated  rate  of  duty  all  property  passing  on  the  death  of  a 
deceased  person  shall  be  aggregated  so  as  to  form  one  estate,  and 
duty  is  to  be  levied  at  the  proper  graduated  rate  on  the  principal 
value  of  the  property  so  aggregated.  By  section  5,  subsection  (2),  it 
is  provided  that  the  executor  (which  expression  includes  adminis- 
trator) shall  pay  the  Estate  duty  in  respect  of  all  personal  property 
(wheresoever  situate)  on  deUvering  the  Inland  Revenue  Affidavit  so 
that  the  duty  is  charged  and  becomes  payable  prior  to  a  Grant  of 
Probate  or  Administration  being  made  ;  and  by  section  6  provision 
is  made  for  ascertaining  values  and  for  appeals  against  values 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commissioners. 

9.  Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  persons,  after  a  long  career  in 
different  Colonies,  come  to  reside  temporarily,  and  sometimes 
permanently,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  many  cases  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  at  the  time  of 
death  to  say  if  the  deceased  person  was  in  law  domiciled  in  this 
country  or  not.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  the  deceased  persons' 
estates  consist  materially  if  not  principally  of  property  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  may  comprise  personalty  closely  associated 
with  the  ownership  of  land,  such  as  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  or  personalty 
unassociated  with  the  ownership  of  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  invested  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  various  Colonies. 

10.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  person  dies  domiciled  in 
England,  leaving  property  m  England,  and  also  personal  property 
in  a  British  Colony— say  in  Victoria— the  property  in  Victoria  will 
pay  duty  twice  over  on  a  high  scale ;  the  Colonial  property  will 
affect  and  perhaps  materially  increase  the  scale  on  which  Estate 
duty  will  be  chargeable  against  the  testator's  estate  in  England, 
in  cases  where  the  value  of  his  Colonial  assets  may  exceed  that  of 
his  United  Kingdom  assets ;  or  the  Colonial  property  may  be 
affected,  and  the  duty  thereon  materially  increased  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  aggregated  with  a  much  larger  United  Kingdom  estate ; 
further,  the  Estate  duty  will  be  levied  in  this  country  on  such 
property  as  part  of  an  aggregated  estate,  although  the  Grant  of 
Probate  or  Administration  here  will  confer  no  right  on  an  executor 
or  administrator  to  deal   with  such  Victorian  or  other  Colonial 
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property.  Such  a  state  of  things  will  create  a  great  hardship  on 
persons  who  may  be  beneficially  interested  in  such  property,  and 
will  produce  far-reaching  consequences,  and  prove  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  alike,  and  an 
additional  grievance  will  be  introduced  in  the  ever-increasing  class 
of  cases  where  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death  is 
open  to  serious  doubt. 

11.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  present  Bill  as  passed  should  com  - 
prise  such  a  provision,  the  following,  amongst  many  other  grievances 
and  difficulties,  will  be  likely  to  arise  : — 

(1)  Many  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  deterred 
from  making  or  continuing  investments  in  a  Colony,  as  they  may 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  liability  of  an  investment  in  personalty 
situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  duties  to  two  Govern- 
ments may  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  higher  income  to  be 
derived  from  a  Colonial  investment  instead  of  an  investment  in  this 
country,  which  will  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  of  such  Colonies. 

(2)  Cases  of  disputed  domicile  will  constantly  arise,  leading  to 
protracted  and  expensive  litigation  between  the  Crown  and  indi- 
viduals, and  the  administration  of  estates  will  be  protracted,  and 
expense  increased,  and  grievous  irritation  caused  consequent  thereon. 

(3)  The  grant  of  probate  will  be  frequently  delayed,  and  incon- 
venience and  loss  occasioned  by  reason  of  disputes  arising,  as  before 
stated,  both  as  to  domicile  and  value  of  property. 

(4)  Great  trouble,  difficulty,  expense,  and  inconvenience  would 
arise  in  determining  for  purposes  of  Estate  duty  and  before  a  Grant 
of  Probate  or  Administration  can  be  made  in  this  country  the  value 
of  personal  assets  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  Variety 
of  places  and  at  great  distance. 

(5)  The  principle  of  thus  taxing  for  probate  in  this  country  pro  - 
perty  of  deceased  persons  situate  in  Colonies  will  almost  certainly 
be  followed  by  the  extension  and  amendment  of  Colonial  Acts,  so 
as  to  charge  duty  on  the  personal  property,  situate  without  any 
Colony,  of  any  person  dying  domiciled  in  such  Colony. 

(6)  Disputes  and  conflicts  between  the  Kevenue  authorities  of  this 
country  and  those  of  Colonial  Governments,  as  also  between  the 
Revenue  authorities  of  different  Colonial  Governments,  will  arise  on 
questions  where  the  determination  of  domicile  may  affect  the  claim 
of  either  Government  to  duty  of  considerable  pecuniary  value. 

(7)  Executors  will  frequently  in  such  a  state  of  the  law  be  placed 
in  a  difficult  position,  as,  whenever  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
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domicile  of  the  testator  is  English  or  Golonial,  thej  will  in  that 
case  have  to  decide  whether  they  ought  to  incur  the  expense  and 
risk  of  resisting  a  claim  for  Estate  duty  made  by  the  English  Bevenne 
authorities,  or  to  pay  a  claim  which  they  may  believe  not  to  be  well 
founded,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  responsible  persons  to  act  as 
executors  or  administrators  will  thereby  become  greatly  increased, 
and  renunciations  become  much  more  frequent. 

12.  Your  Memorialists  beUeve  that  the  proper  principle  is  that  the 
liability  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  to  pay  Probate  duty  and  even 
Legacy  and  Succession  duty  (as  has  always  hitherto  been  the  case 
in  regard  to  Probate  duty)  should  be  determined  not  by  his  domicile, 
but  by  the  locality  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  if  it  is 
within  the  jurisdiction,  it  should  be  liable  to  pay  such  dnty ;  if  it 
is  not  within,  it  should  not  be  liable ;  and  your  Memorialists  would 
respectfully  refer  to  a  previous  Memorial  presented  by  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  duties  on  November  22, 1887,' 
and  although  the  question  dealt  with  in  such  former  Memorial  does 
not  now  arise,  your  Memorialists  feel  that  all  the  objections  raised 
in  that  Memorial  are  intensified  by  the  alteration  in  the  law  now  in 
contemplation. 

18.  Your  Memorialists  contend  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
liability  of  a  person  while  residing  in  this  country  to  pay  income  tax 
in  respect  of  income  derived  from  property  situate  abroad,  and  the 
liability  of  the  estate  situate  abroad  of  a  person  who  died  domiciled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  Probate  duty.  In  the  former  case, 
the  income  is  probably  spent  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
hardship  in  requiring  the  person  spending  it  to  contribute  out  of 
such  income  to  the  Revenue  of  the  country  whose  Government 
protects  him  and  his  property.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tax  is 
imposed  upon  the  capital,  and  the  property  taxed  has  been  acquired 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  another  community,  and  may 
very  likely  never  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  country  which  taxes  it. 

14.  In  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  pray  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  consideration  of  the  many  serious  difficulties  and 
objections  which  arise  against  the  proposal  to  include  for  Estate 
duty  personal  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
grievous  inconvenience  and  injustice  which  will  thereby  be  caused 
to  large  numbers  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  inducements 
which  will  arise  to  them  in  many  cases  to  endeavour  to  evade 

*  To  the  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqaer. 
Proceedings  of  the  JRoyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xix.  p.  334. 
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compliance  with  what  they  may  consider  to  be  an  unjust  law,  will 
so  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  as  to  exempt 
personal  property  not  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  liability 
to  pay  or  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  Estate  duty  proposed 
to  be  created  by  such  Bill. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Council  have  caused  the  Common 
Seal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  hereto,  this  ninth 
day  of  May,  1894,  in  the  presence  of 


0 


FREDERICK   YOUNG,  Vice-PresidenU  Members 
FRED.  DUTTON,  Councillor,  jc/J^l. 

J.  8.  O'HALLORAN, 
Secretary. 

Reply. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sib,—  May  10, 1894. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of,  and  thank  you  for,  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  forwarding 
a  Memorial.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Victor  Cobkran. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London, 
SiB,—  May  22, 1894. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
respectftdly  to  request  that  you  will  do  them  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
Deputation  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  death  duties  of 
the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  as  affecting  property  in  the  Colonies. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 
e  Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

11  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

Sib,—  May  23, 1894. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  found 

it  necessary  to  decline  to  receive  Deputations  on  the  subject  of  the  Budget, 

as  they  would  be  so  largely  multipUed.    The  representations  in  the 

Memorial  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  Secretary,  W.  V.  Habcoubt. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
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II.  ADDEESS  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  SON  TO  THE  DUKE 

AND  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 


To  Hvi  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  JST.G.,  dc, 
President  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  for  themselves  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  residing  in  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
world-wide  Dominions,  respectfully  offer  to  Your  Royal  Highness,  as 
President  of  the  Institute,  their  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York. 

That  auspicious  event  has  evoked  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  many  of 
which  have  been  visited  by  Your  Royal  Highness  as  well  as  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  The  people  of  those  dLstant 
lands,  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  these  Isles,  cherish 
a  loyal  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  family  of  their  illnstiioiis 
Sovereign,  whose  beneficent  rule  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
welfajre  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  they  rejoice  at  the 
additional  safeguard  thus  afforded  to  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  Throne. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
this  tenth  day  of  July,  1894. 

HENRY  GREEN,   Chairynan  of  tlie  dayAj^^^^ 
CHARLES  E.  F.  STIRLING,  Cou?ict/Zar,  f   of  the 
HENRY  BARKLY,    Vice-President,        j  CtmncU. 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
Secretary, 


G-TtJi^lSTT 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

OF 

per  Uajestp  |[apl  Charter  ai  ^maxpxnim, 

DATED  26th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


Oictoria^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  ^D  all  tO  toljom  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

W^ttta^  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and   called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  anJ  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

5llnt»  \aS^tttA^  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^OiD  hnotD  ge  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,'of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  Do  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  €|>e  Iftopal  Colonial  %Xi^miXt  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  caUed  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  9llnb  Wt  &D  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  (^^tt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  (^i^ttt  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

.5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  31  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  C|>e  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  Clje  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 

F  F 
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until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  ^f^t  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  f^t  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  exatpine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  'Cfje  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  Greneral 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  1^0   lHuIe,    S^peHfato,    ISejGtoIution    or    other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%U  Witttt00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Witntfi^  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

25p  i^cr  a^ajriJtpV  Commanb* 

^  LS. 


Tlsj 


CARDEW. 
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LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorarj  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Toirof 
Election. 

1891  I  Abebdken,   H.E.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,    Government  House, 
I  Otfawa,  Canada, 

1872  ..Abraham,  Augustus  B.,  Reform  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.JV, 
1886  ;  fAcLAMD,  Captain  Wiixiam  A.D.,  R.N.,  Wycombe  Court,  High  Wycombe; 
and  Junior  United  Service  Gub,  Charles  Street,  S,  W, 

1886  f  Adam,  Sib  Charles  E.^  Bart  ,  3  Kew  Square,  Lincoln* e  hin,  W,C,;  and 

Blair-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N,B, 

1892  Adams,  Frank,  Wellinyorc  Hall,  near  Lincoln. 

1893  AbamS;  Geobob,  Crichton  Club,Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C, 

1889  Adams,  James,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 

1874  Addbrlbt,  Sib  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  4  Douro  Place,  Kensington  W, 

1887  Agius,  Edward  T.,  101  LeadcnhaU  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Malta, 
1879     Aitchison,  David,  6  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879  AiTKEN,  Axexander  M.,  Drumeam,  Comrie,  N.B. 

1868  Albemarle,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.C.M.G.,  65  Princes  Gate, 

S,W. 
1886     Alcock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W, 

1885  fALDENHOVBN,  JosBFH  Frank,  St,  Dunstan's  Buildings,  Si,  Dunstan*s 

HiU,  E,C. 

1878  Alexander,  James,  Ridgway,  Fountain  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  SJL, 
1882     Alger,  John,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1869  Allen,  Charles  H.,  17  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N,W. 

1880  f  Allen,  Robert,  19  Lansdoume  Road,  Bedford. 
1880     Allfobt,  W.  M.,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 

1893     Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

1879  Andbbson,  A.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1875  f  Andbbson,  Edwabd  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Roberts  ^  Co.,  Dunedin, 

New  Zealand. 

1886  '  Andbbson,  Jambs  H.,  37  (^ueen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1890  '  Andebsc'i,  John  Kingdon,  5  Cleveland   Square,  Hyde  Park,  W»;  and 
I  }e  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

1891  !  AaoBgsoif,  W.  Hkbqsbt,  Ru^  Lodge,  Burnhqm^  Maidgnjuoi. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1875     Andkesox,  W.  J.,  34  Westbourne  Terrace,  W, 

1889  Ansdrll,  Carbol  W.,  Farm  Field,  Horley,  Surrey. 

1873  Abbutunot,  Colonkl  G.,  R.A.,  5  BeJgrave  Place,  8.W.;  and  CarUon 
Club,S.W. 

1890  Arbuthnot,  Jambs  W.,  22  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
1894     Arbuthnot,  Wm.  Kieksox,  Haw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead. 
1881      Archer,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  8  CoUcge  Gardens,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
1868     Abqtix,  His  Grace  tub  Dukb  of,  KG.,  K.T.,  Aryyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W. 
1883     fARMiTAOB,  Jamks  Robertson,  79  St,  Georges  Road,  S.W. 
1801     Abmstroko,  W.  C.  Heaton-,  4  Portland  Place,  W, ;  and  34  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C, 
1888     AjiiCTTAaB,  G.  F.,  17  Observatory  Avenue,  Kensington,  W, 

1888  fABXTTAaE,   Oscar  Ferdinand,    M.A.,  59    Queen's  Gate,   8,W.;  and 
New  University  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

1889  Abnott,  David  T.,  Junivr  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1891  AsHBT,  Captain  William,  20  Elsworthy  Rood,  Primrose  Hill  Hood,  KW. 

1874  AsHLBT,  The  Right  Hon.  Evelyn,  62  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W, ;  and  2  Hare 
Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

1891     ^AsHMAv,  Rev.  J.  Williams,   M.A.,   M.D.,   National   Guh,    WkiiekaU 

Gardens,  S.W. 

1879     Ash  WOOD,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  ^  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 
1889     AsTLB,  W.  G.  Devon,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  EC, 
1883     fAsTLBFORD,  JosBPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  8.W, 
1874     f  Atkinson,  Charles  £.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley  lioad,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
1879     Attlkb,  Hbnrt,  10  BiUiter  Square,  EC 
18S5     Avbbbtin,  John  James,  33  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  8.W. 
1885     Austin,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.,  M.A..  The  Hectory,  West  Ilsley, 

Newbury,  Berks, 

1887     Austin,  Hugh  W.,  50  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  8,E, 
1893     Austin,  Rev.  W.  G.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Stanway  Rectory,  Colchester, 


1804 
1880 
1879 

1883 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1885 

1884 

1885 
1881 
1891 
1892 


Backhouse,  Richard  Onians,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

Badcock,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

Badbn-Powell,  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  FJLA.S.,  F.SA, 

Ui  Eaton  Square,  S.W, 
Bailey,  Frank,  59  Mark  Lane,  EC. 
Baillie,  James  R.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
fBAiLLiE,  Richard  H.,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W, 
JBailward,  a.  W.,  51  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
IBaldwin,  Alfred,  M.P.,  26  Dover  Street,   W. ;    and   Wilden  House, 

near  Stourport, 
Balfour,  B."  R.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Junior  Athenaum 

Club,  Picadilly,  W, 
Balme,  Charles,  61  Basin ghall  Street,  E.C, 
IBanks,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigion,  Cumberland. 
Bannerman,  G.  Leslie,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C, 
Barber,  Alfred  J.,  CasUemere,  Homsey  Lane,  N. ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  38  New  Broad  Street,  EC, 
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1880     Babclat,  Sib  Golyillb  A.  D.,  Bart.,  C.M.G.,   11  Rue  Francois  1% 

Champs  Elysksy  Paris ;  and  Junior  Cariton  Club,  Fall  Mall,  8.W. 

1894     Barclay,  Johw,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W, 

1891      Babkeb,  William  Henby,  LeadenhaU  Buildings,  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C, 

1889  tBABiNO-GouLD,  F.,  The  Beeches,  Winchester, 

1877  Babklt,  Sib  Hbkbt,  G.G.M.G.,  K.G.B.,  1  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 

ton, 8,W. 
1884     Babkabd,  H.  Wyndbax,  2  Terrace  Houses,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W, 
1868      Babb,  E.  G.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W, 

1883  Babbatt,  Walter,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants. 

1888  Babby,  James  H.,  Ryecotes,  Dulwich   Comnwn,  S.E.;  and  110  Cannon 

Street,  RC, 
1887     Bazteb,  Alezandeb  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 
Street,  E.C, 

1884  Baxteb,  Chables  E.,  15  BUmfield  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W, 

1885  fBAZLBT,  Gabdmeb  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 
18i85     Beadon,  Robert  J.,  Queen  Anne  Cottage,  Keswick  Road,  Putney,  S.W, 
1898     Bealbt,  Adam,  M..J).,Filsham  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-SeM. 

1879     Bbaley,  Samuel,  23  Lansdowne  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1800     Beak,  Edwin,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Sir  A.  Brown's  Grammar  School,  Brentwood, 
Essex, 

1890  Brabb,  Samuel  Pbatbb,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 

1890  Bbabb,  Pbop.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc,  Park  House,  Kin^s  Road,  Richmond,  S.  W, 

1886  Bbattie,  John,  A.  B.,  4  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
1884  Bbattie,  Wm.  Copland,  Frendraught  House,  F<yrg%e,  Huntly,N.B, 
1890  Bbauchamp,  Henby  Hebbon,  91  Addison  Road,  W. 

1886     Beauchamp,  Hobatio,  42  Scarsdale  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 

1894     Beaumont,  John,  c jo  New  Zealand  Loan  ^  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 

Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
1884     Bed  WELL,  Commandeb  E.  P.,  R.N.,  Rushet  House,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
1876     Beeton,  Henry  C.  (Agent-General  for  British  Columbia),  2  Adamson 

Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and  33  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C, 

1889  Bbqo,  F.  Faithfull,  Bartholomew  House,  E.  C. 

1882  Belcher,  Ebt.  Bbymeb,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Hawkhurst. 

1884  Bblgbatb,  Dalbymplb  J.,  7  Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  W, 
1879     t^BLL,  D.  W.,  J.P.,  14  Milton  Street,  E.C, 

1878  Bell,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1885  Bell,  Mackenzie,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.  W, 

1886  fBELL,  Thomas,  14  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  15  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock  HUl,  N.W, 

1883  Bbll,  Majob  William  Mobbison,  40  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

1890  Bennett,  Jambs  M.,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  Putney,  S.W. 
1886     tB>>^80N,  Abthub  H.,  62  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

1891  Benson,  Lieut.- Colonel  F.   W.,  Junior   United  Service  Club,   Charles 

Street,  S.W. 

1 883  XQ^rrissLL,  Charles,  EUesmere  House,  Tcmpleton  Place,  EarVs  Court,  S.  W,  ; 

and  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C. 
1888     Bethell,  Commander  G.  R.,R.N.,  M.P.,  43  Cureon  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
and  Rise,  Holdemess,  Yorkshire. 

1884  Bbyan,  Francis  Auqustus,  59  Princes  Gate,  S.W, 
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1801 
1885 
1885 
1881 
1882 
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1800 
1873 
1887 
1883 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1886 
1892 
1882 

1882 
1881 
1889 
1892 
1878 
1881 
1893 
1886 
1881 
1893 

1881 


RoycU  Colonial  InstUute. 

Bkyan,  William  Asminb,  CUy  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  8tr§et,  E.C. 

Bbwicx,  Thomas  J.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

BiODiscoMBB,  J.  R.,  Elminfftan,  MthamRoad,  Lee,  8,E.;  and  lOl  Leadeu- 

hall  Street,  E.C, 
Bill,  Chablbs,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Farley  Hall,  near  Ckeadle,  StaffordMre, 
BiixiNGHUBST,  H.  F.,  London  4"  Westminster  Bank,  Lotkbury,  B.C, 
fBuTNiB,  Gborob,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales. 
BiBCB,  Sir  Abthvb  N.,  KC.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  BurUngUm   Gw 

dens,  W. 
Blacc,  Subobon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Blackwood,  Gbobob  K,  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
Blake,  Abthub  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury-on- Thames ;  and  Oriental 

dub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Blbcklt,  Chablbs  Abnold,  61  King  William  Street,  E.C, 
Bliss,  Lbwis  H.,  88  Philbeaeh  Gardens,  S,W. ;  and  6  Laurence  Pountn^ 

Lane,  EC. 
Bltth,  a.  Wyntbb,  M.R.C.S.,  T%e  Court  House,  Marylebone  Lane,  W. 
Blyth,  Wiluam,  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 
BoHM,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  E,C. 
Bois,  Hbnbt,  5  Asiwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 
BoLiiNO,  Fbahcis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  HiU,  E.C. 
BoMFAS,  Hehbt  Mason,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  LL.6.,  Abingdon  House,  GreenhUl 

Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
Bond,  Fbank  W.,  117  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 
BoNWicK,  Jambs,  Yarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
BooKEB,  Gbobgb  W.,  Atonrath,  Magherafelt,  Ireland. 
Bobtbwicx,  Sib  Algebnon,  Babt.,  M.P.,  130  PiccadiUy,  W. 
f BoBTON,  Key.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
BosANQUET,  RiCHABD  A.,  Mardcus,  Hildenborough,  Kent, 
f  BosTOCK,  Hewitt,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epeom. 
f  BosTocx,  Samttel,  The  Cottage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
Boswbli,  W.  a.,  34  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holkbb,  23  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
BouLTON,  E.  B.,  15  Apeley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
fBouLTON,  Habold  £.,  M.A.,  12  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  Vtetoria 

Street,  S.W. 
fBouLTON.  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
BouBNE,  Henby,  Holbrook,  London  Road,  RedhiU,  Surrey. 
BouBNB,  H.  R.  Fox,  41  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  CMewick. 
BouBNE,  RoBEBT  WiLLiAM,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 
BoxTBNE,  Stephen,  F.S.8.,  Abberley,  Maldon  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
BowBN,  RiQHT  Hon.  Sib  George  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  75  Cadogan  Square,  8.W, 
BowLBY,  Edwin,  F.S.S.,  78  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
BowRiNO,  Algebnon  C,  30  Eaton  Place,  S.  W. 
Boyd,  James  R.,  Devonshire  CUtb,  St.  Jamt^s  Street,  S.  W. 
Boyd-Cabpenteb,   H.,   M.A.,  The  Palace,  Ripon ;   and  Kin^s  College, 

Cambridge. 
Boyle,  Lionel  R.  C,  7  Eaton  Terrace,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. ;  care  of  Messrs. 

Elener  ^  Co.,  Limited,  31  Lombard  St.,  &  C. ;  and  Army  and  Navy  CM. 
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1887  Bradbbrbt,  Thoxas  R.,  4  Wamford  Court,  E.C, 

1884     Bradford,  Franos  Bichard,  84  Dragon   Gardens,  South  Kentington, 

8.W. 
1886     Brandon,  Hbnrt,  4  Kent  Gardens,  Castle  Hill  Park,  Ealing,  W, 
1878     BRABsn,  Thb  Hioht  Hon.  Lord,  E.C.B.,  24  Park  lane,  W. ;  and  Nomum- 

hurst  Court,  Battle, 
1889     Brasokt,  Thr  Hon.  Thomas  Aixntttt,  23  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Park 

Gates,  Battle. 

1881  Brrx,  John  Qeobob,  69  Gresham  Strut,  E.C. 

1884     Bright,  Charlrs  K,  C  JLG.,  12  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
S.W. ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  S.W. 

1882  Bright,  Saxttel,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 

1892  Brinslbt-Harfbr,  Frank,  38  Broadhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1886  Briscor,  William  Arthur,  Somerford  Hall,  Bretoood,  Stafford. 
1884     Bristow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexley,  Kent. 

1889  Brocsxshurst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate. 

1878  BBOJ>WBB,KxsRicK,careof  Bank  of  Australasia,  i  Threadneedle  St.,E.C. 

1890  Brodziax,  a.,  27   Randolph  Crescent,  Maida    Vale,  W. ;   and  8  Wool 

Exchange,  E.C. 
1 874     Brogdkn,  Jambs, Seabank House, Porthcawl, near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

1881  fBRoous,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 

Clapham,S.W. 

1880  Brooks,  Hknry,  Mount  Grove,  Greenhill  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1879  tBROoKS,  Hbrbxbt,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W.;  and  St.  Peter's  Chambers, 

ComhiU,  E.C. 

1888  Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  CamhUl,  E.C. 

1887  Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffb,  Bart.,  5  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  ;   and 

Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Aboyne,  NJB. 

1893  Broughton,  Alfred  Dbloes,  Lyndhurst,  near  Woking. 

1882  Brown,  Albxandbr  M.,  M.D.,  73  Bessborough  Street,  St.  Georges  Square, 

S.W. 

1881  Brown,  Alfred  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1884     Brown,  Arthur,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1874     Brown,  Charles,  135  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

1886  Brown,  Oswald,  IMLInstCE.,  32  Victoria  Strut,  S.W. 

1881  Brown,  Thomas,  67  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 

1884  Brown,  Thomas,  47  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

1892  Browns,  Arthxtr  Scott,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

1894  Browne,  Edward  Wm.,  F.S.S.,   Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

33  Poultry,  E.C. 

1883  Browne,  John  Harris,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1879     f  Browne,  W.  J.,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

1883  Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  AssocInstC.E.,  16  Victoria  Strut,  S.W. 
1877     Browning,  S.  B.,  126  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1892     Bruning,  Conrad,  101  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1884  Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort,  ^  Co.,  1 49  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 

1889  Buchanan,  Jambs,  20  Bucklersbury,  EC. 

1886     Bull,  Henry,  28  Milton  Strut,  EC. ;  and  Drove,  Chichester. 
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1890 
1890 
1889 
1894 

1889 
1882 
1887 
1894 

1878 


Bdlwkb,  Sib  Hbnbi  £.  G.,  G.C.M.a.,  17a  South  AudUy  Street,  W.;  mi 

Athenaum  aub,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
BuRKK,  H.  Farnham,  College  of  Arms^  Queen  Victoria  Street,  RC, 
BuBNiE,  Alfbed,  12  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N, 
BuBT,  Fbedbbick  N.»  Sloe  House,  Halstead,  Es$ex. 
BusHBT,  Henbt   North  Gr.,  J.P.,    Walsing&am  House,  150  Piccadilly, 

W. ;  and  Wormleybury,  Broxhoume,  Herts, 
Bussbix,  Thomas,  73  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
BuTCHABT,  Robert  G.,  26  Fawcett  Street,  Beddiffe  Gardens,  S.W, 
Butt,  John  R,  16  Gtoendwr  Road,  West  Kemington,  W, 
j Buxton,   Noel  E,    14    Grosvjnor   Orescent,   S,W.;    and   Woodndon, 

Waltham  Ahbey,  Essex, 
Buxton,  Sib  T.  Fowell,  Babt.,  14  Grosvtnor  Crescent,  8,W, 


1881     Caddy,  Pascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent 

1894     Caink,  Wm.  Speoston,  M.P.,  33  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S,W, 

1886  tCALDECOiT,  Ret.  Alfred,  M.A.,  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

1889  Calvert,  James,  22  Throgmorton  Street,  E,C. 

1881  ^Caufbkll,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 

1880     Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcombe,  l^tssex, 

1883  Campbell,  Sib  Gbobge  W.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  50  Cornwall  Gardens,  S,W, 

1890  Campbell,  Rey.  Henby  J.,  Raynesfield,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  East 

Sheen,  S.JK 
1894      Campbell,  Gordon  H.,  10  St,  Georgt^s  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  S,W. 

1887  Campbell,  Morton,  Stracathro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 

1882  t  Campbell,  William,  19  Porlman  Square,  W. 

1884  t  Campbell,  W.  Mibdlbton,  23  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 

1893  Campbbll-Johnston.Conwat  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 

1892  Cantlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  6  Waterloo  Place,  S,W, 

1868     t^^^^i^<3^^^*  ^1^  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  E.P.,  Athenaum  dub,  PaU  MaU, 
S.W, 

1891  Cabbington,  The  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.,   50  Grosvenor  Street 

W. ;  and  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe, 

1888  Cabbutuebs,  John,  MJnst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 

1894  Cabter,  Frederic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  B^sex, 

1880  fCABTER,  WiLUAM  H.,  B.A.,  9  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  EC, 

1894  Casella,  Louis   Marino,  47   FUzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. ;  and  Vaehery, 
Cranleigh,  Surrey, 

1885  Cautlet,  Colonel  Henbt,  R.E.,  Junior   United  Service   Club,  Charles 

Street,  S.W, 

1893  Cawston,  Gbobge,  56  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

1884  Cayfobd,  Ebenezeb,  146  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 

1879  Chadwick,  Osbebt,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  11  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden  HiU,  T^. 

1885  Challinob,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.W, 

1889  Chambebs  Abthub,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 
1884  Chambers,  Edward,  RodwUl,  Weyl/ridge. 

1889  Chambers,  Frederick  D.,  1  Port  Vale  Terrace,  Hertjord, 

1892  Chaplin,  Holrotd,  B.A.,  29  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington,  W, 

1892  Chapman,  Edwabd,  Wynnestay,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
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1884  Chapprll,  John,  24  Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 

1883  Chabbucqton,  Arthuk  F.,  44  Lower  Shane  Street^  S.  \V, 
18S6  fCHABBiNOTON,  HuoH  S PENCE H,  2>oi;e  Cliff t  Burion-on-Trent, 
1894  tCHEADLB,  Frank  M.,  19  Portman  Street,  Partman  Square,  W, 

1886     Chsadle,  Walter  Butler,  M.D.,  19  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, 
1868     Childbrb,  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  6  St,  George's  Place,  S.  W. 

1893  CmsHOLic,  Jakes,  Addiscombe  Lodge,  East  Croydan, 

1873     Chown,  T.  C.p  Glenmore,  SilverhUl,  St.  Leonards-on^Sea  ;   and  Thatched 

House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
1868     Christian,  H.R.H.  Prince,  KG.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 

1892  Christib,  D.  A.  Traiix,  7  Holland   Villas  Road,  Kensington,  W. ;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1884  Christmas,  Harry  William,  42a  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 

1885  Chumlbt,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  E,C, 

1894  Church,  Walter,  19  Kevern  Mansions,  Earls  Court,  S.W. 

1881     Churchill,  Charlbs,  Wegbridge  Park,  Surrey;  and  37 Portman  Square,  W. 

1881  Churchill,  John  Fleming,  C.  E.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. ; 

and  Constitutional  Club,  W.  C. 

1883  Clarence,  Loyell  Burchett,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 

1888  Clark,  Alfred  A.,  Ladye  Place,  Hurley,  Great  Marlow, 
1872     Clark,  Charles,  20  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 

1877     Clark,  Jambs  McCosh,  Wentworth  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
1891     Clark,  Jonathan,  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1868     Clarke,  Libut.-Genebal  Sir  Andrew,   'R.K,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   C.I.E., 
42  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  UnUed  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S,W. 

1890  Clarke,  I/t.-ColonelSir  George  Sydenham,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  24  Cheni- 

ston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Horse  Guards,  WliitehaU,  8.  W, 

1884  tCLARKE,  Hbnry,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W,;  and  17  Gracechurch 

Street,  E.C. 

1876  tCLARKE,  Hydr,  32  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

1886  Clarke,  Percy,  LL.B.,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 

1889  t Clarke,  Strachan  C,  4  St.  Bunstan's  Alley,  E.C, 

1882  tCLARKSON,  J.  Stewart,  Croydon,  Queensland. 

1880  Clayden,  Arthur,  Kesvnck,  Braybrooke  Road,  Hastings. 

1886     fCLAYTON,  Reginald  B.  B.,  104  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1891  fCLAYTON,  Wm.  Wikeley,  C.E.,  Gipton  Lodge,  Leeds. 

1893  Clbohobn,  Robert  C,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1877  Clench,  Frkdbrick,  M.I.M.E.,  Newland  House,  Lincoln. 
1886     Clowbs,  W.  C.  Knight,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

1881  Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  34  Great  St. Helen's,  EC, 

1877     Cochran,  James,  care    of  London  Bank  of  Australia,  2   Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C, 
1879     Cocks,  Reginald  T.,  29  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 
1886     tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  3  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  and  Round  Oak,  Englc- 

field  Green,  Surrey, 

1886  Coles,  William  R.  K.  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 

1887  CoLLisoN,  Henry  Clerks,   Weybridge,  Surrey;  and  National  Club,    1 

Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W, 

1882  tCoLLUMy  Rky.  Hugh  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.S.,   The  Vicarage,  Leigh, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
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1 882     CuLUEB,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  CommissioDer  for  Canada), 

17  Victoria  Street y  S.W, 
1872     CoLOMBy  Sib  John  C.  B.,  K.C M,Qr, ^  DroTnguinna^  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 

Ireland  ;  75  Belgrave  Road,  8.  W, ;  and  Carlton  Gub,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1890  CoxTBBABBy  Charlbs  A.  v.,  M.P.,  National   Liberal    Club,   WhiUkall 

Place,  S.  W, ;  and  St.  Leoruird's  Grange,  Ingateatone,  Essex, 
1880     CoouB,  J.  Charlbs,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 
1874     tCooDB,  M.  P.,  care  of  Messrs,  A.  Scott  ^  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

1886  t^ooKB,  Henry  M.,  12  Fridag  Street,  E.C. 
1882     Cooper,  Rev.  Charlbs  J.,  7  Guilford  Place,  W.C. 

1874     CooPBB,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  6  Ds  Fere  Gardens,  Kensingtsn 

Palace,  W. 
1882     CooPBB,  John  Astlet,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  8.W, 
1884     CooPBR,  Bobert  Elliott,  C.E.,  81    Lancaster   Gate,    W.;   and  8  The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1891  Cooper,  Willl^lm  C,  21  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1 882  Cork,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  1 8  Birchin  Lane,  E  C. 

1887  Cotton,  Stdnbt  H.,  24  The  Boltons,  S,W.;  and  Devonshire  Club,  St. 

James's  Street,  S.W. 

1892  CouRTHOPB,  William  F.,  National  Club,  I  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.W. 
1889     CowEN,  Frederic  H.,  73  Hamilton  Terrace,  N  W. 

]  886     CowiE,  Gborgb,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  92  Cannon  Street,  EC.  ; 
and  81  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

1886  Cox,  Alfred  W.,  30  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
1889     Cox,  Frank  L.,  107  Temple  Chambers,  EC. 

1888  Cox,  Nicholas,  69  Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1888  CoxHBAD,  Major  J.  A.,  BA.,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1887  tCRAPTOH,  Balph  Caldwell,  care  of  R.  F.  Crafton,  Esq.,  Brandon  Lodge, 

Bramley  Hill,  Croydon. 
1892     fCRAio,  George  A.,  66  Bldge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

1872  Cranbrook,  The  Bioht    Hon.    the  Earl   of,  G.C.S.I.,   17  Groseenor 

Crescent,  S.W. 
1886     Cranston,  William  M.,  21  Holland  Park,  J^. 

1891  Crawshaw,  Edward,  F.R.G.S.,  26  ToUington  Park,  N. 

1873  tCRAWSHAT,  Georob,  12  North  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1886     Crichton,  Bobert,  Belleville,  Dalkeith  Road,  Edinburgh, 

1886     CRrrcuELL,  J.Troubridge,  9  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

1883  Crocker,  Frederick  Joel,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Crow,  David  Bbid,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire. 

1889  Crow,  James  N.  Haryey,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ardrishaig,  Argyllshire. 
1886  Crump,  G.  Crbsswell,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1890  Cuff,  William  Symes,  Upton  House,  2  Rosslyn  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1888  Cunningham,  FRANas  G.,  The  Priory,  Baihwick,  Bath. 
1883  tCuNNiNGHAM,  Pbtbr,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1882  Curling,  Bey.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  HamUe  House,  Hamble,  Southampton. 

1892  f  Curling,  Bobbrt  Sumner,  Southlea,  Dachet,  Bucks. 

1874  CuRRiE,  Sir  Donald,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
1882  fCt^Tis,  Spencer  H.,  171  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1890     CuviLJB,  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  2  Stuart  Street,  Cardiff;  and  4  Bishopsgat9 
Strut,  EC, 
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1894     Dalton,  Bbv.  Cakon  John  Nbai^b,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisters,  Windsor. 

1881     Dalt,  Jambs  E.  O.,  8  RiversdaU  Road,   Twickenham  Park,  8.W.;  and 

2  Liitk  L(i&&  Lantf  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

1880  Damoab,  F.  ir,i  Lyndhunti  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. ;  and  7  Fenohnrch 

Street,  KC, 

1883  BAwmLt,  Colonel  James  Lbgbyt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mai    8.  W, 

1881  Dakbt,  H  J  Bm  CoTisert'iifivt  Club,  Si.  Jit  mesa  Street^  S.W. 
1887     D'AbcTj  Wii.i.iiiM  Knox,  Stanmore  Jhilj  Stanmore. 

1872  Daubrntt,  Gknrral  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Grove, 

IsUwtjfrth, 

1891  Batjbkkkt,  Major  Edward,  6  Grosvenor  Hill,  Wimbledon  ;  and  Army  and 

Navy  CM,  Pall  Malt,  S.  W, 

1887  Davidson,  AstD^^w,  M.D.,  Kevock  Bank,  Lasswade,  KB. 

1888  Davies^  Theo.  H.,  Sundown^  Heskdh  Park,  Southport;  49  The  Albany, 

Lit'trpool    and  Honolulu. 

1889  Davies,  T  Watkis,  68  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

1884  Davis,  Ckablbi  PimcY^     C  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Conservative 

CMf  St.  JamcJi's  Sirtttf  S.  W. 

1873  Davis,  .Stkuaut  S.^  Spoirer  Hotw^  Knyveton  Road,  Boumttnoulh. 

1892  Davis,  T.  Habrison,  7  Prh^r^  Mfin^totiA,  "0  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1888  Davis,  Wm.  Holme,  I'Uvcdm,    0  Ttnnison  Road,  South  Norwood,  S  E, 

1878  -f  r^A^soN,  Henuy  K,,  31  Pc^chester  Squarr,  W. 

1880  D^vsoN,  James  W.,  Parti  hurst,  Jlouvttie  Road  West,  Folkestone. 

1892     Dawes.  Sir  Edwt5(  S.,  K.C.M.O.,  3  Ih^terden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.  ; 
and  23  Great  WinvheMttr  Strtfi,  E.C. 

1884  Dawson,  John  Dt-rw,  Ontntai  CM,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1881  DaAftfi,  Frbdbrick  Dtj«akt,  19  Colnthan  Btreti,  E.C. 
1891      fDHBENHAM,  Ernest  E.,  S  KffftsingtOH  CmH  Mttmions^,  W. 

1883  DEPiEffHAM,  Frawx,  r,S.S„     Fitcjohn's  Aten  ur,  N.  Jf; 

1880  fDe  CoLYAw,  Henry  A.,  24  P^tlttct  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 

1889  DEFFELt,  Geoboe  Hibbert,  M.A.,  cjo  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Thread- 

needle  Street,  EC. 

1885  Db  Lissa,  Samuel,  4  Buhaps^ate  Street  Within,  E.C. ;  and  Maidenhead. 

Cotiftf  Mfiidenhcad. 

1881  DsLMEOii,  Edwaiid  T,,    7  St.  Helen's  Place,  EC. 

1885     t^EiT,  SiB  AuBKD,  K.aM,G.,  11  Old  Broad  Street,  EC;  and  Ravens- 
worth,  EaaiboHmc. 
1894     Dhpbeje,  Chamuss  Fynj^ey.  3  Morley  Road,  Southport. 

1884  Db  8ato^,  Henbt  Hartfield,  Malvern  Wells  ;  and  Reform  Club,  8.  W. 
1883     Da  Satge^  Obcau,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

Pali  MaII^SJK 

1882  D^Estbhre,  J.  G.  E.,  Elmjield,  HUl,  Southampton. 

1879  DEVo\sinBK,m3GRiicRTHK  l}viL^ov,K.Q., Devonshire  House, PiccadiUy,W. 
1887     Db  Wirrow,  Major-Gkmkrai,  Sir  Francis  W.,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

The  Bam,  Winkfield,  UlndMyr;  un^  rjn  a^d  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
1882     fDiCK,  Gavin  Gbmmbll,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  Street, 

S.W. 
1887     Dice,  Robert  S.,  4  Fenchurch  Street,  EC. 

1881      DiCKBN,  Charles  S.,  C.M.G.,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria 
I  Street,  S.W, 
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1891 

1889 

1878 

1882 

1894 

1894 

1894 

1883 

1889 

1884 

1890 
1868 
1868 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1884 

1889 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1878 

1876 
1884 

1892 
1880 

1880 


1880 
1887 

1887 
1890 

1876 
1882 
1883 

1882 
1885 

1894 
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Dickson,  Jaxbs,  7  Poultry,  E,C. 

DiSMOBB,  John  Stewart,  85  Fordtoych  Road,  Brondetbuity,  N.W, 

DoBBBE,  Habrt  Hankey,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E,C. 

DoDGsoK,  William  O  liter,  Manor  Houae,  Sevmoaks, 

DoNKK,  William,  18  Wood  Street,  KC. 

DoRB,  James  Wm.,  Stormont,  Potters  Bar, 

Douglas,  Alexander,  99  Elyin  CrescaU,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

Douglas,  John  A.,  Eaethaugh,  Pitlochry,  N,B, 

Douglas,  Thomas,  14  Cromwdl  Crescent,  8.1V, 

Drags,  Geoffrby,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

Drafbr,  George  (Secretary,    Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited), 

Winchester  House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Dratson,  Walter  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  High  Bamet, 
tDuciE,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  16  Portman  Square,  W, 
DuGroz,  Frederick  A.,  62  Ixmbard  Street,  E.C, 
f  Dudgeon,  Arthur,  27  Rut/and  Square,  Dublin, 
JDuDGEON,  William,  22  Great  Oeorge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Duff,  G.  Smyttan,  68  Queen*s  Gate,  S,W, 
Duncan,  Dayid  J.  Kussell,   28    Victoria  Street,  S,W,;  and  KHmux, 

Leven,  N.B, 
Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  156  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C, 
DuNDONALD,  Thb  Earl  OF,  34  Portman  Square,  W, 
fDuNN,  n.  W.,  C.E.,  Charkombe  Grove,  Lansdovm,  Bath, 
Dunn,  Wiluam,  M.P.,  Broad  Strett  Avenue,  E.C. 
fDuNRAVEN,  The  Kioht  Hon.  the  Earl  of,K.P.,  27  Norfolk  Street,  Fofi 

Lane,  W. ;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Fale,  S.W,; and  Carlton  Club,8.W. 
Durham,  John  Henry,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
Dothie,Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  M.,  RA.,  Row  House,  Doune,  PerthsJdn; 

and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.  W. 
Duthoit,  Albert,  14  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
fDuTTON,  Frank  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  St.  George's  Cto^ 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
DuTTON,  Frederick,  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  EC;  vsA 

70  Cromwell  Houses,  S.W, 


East,  Rev.  D.  J.,  Calabar  Cottage,  Watford,  Herts. 

Ecci£S,  YvoN  R.,  Scottish  Amieahle  Life  Assurance  Society,  1   Tkr^* 

needle  Street,  E.C. 
jEdwardes,  T.  Dyer,  6  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W, 
Edwards,  Libut.-General  Sir  J.  Bbyan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Wat  Lodgt 

Folkestone. 
f  Edwards,  Stanley. 

fELDHR,  Frederick,  7  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
t  Elder,  Thomas  Edward,  Wed  more  Lodge,  Remenham  HUl,   Henleif 

on- Thames, 
fELDER,  Wm.  Georob,  7  Sf.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Elliotf,  Gkoroe  Robinson,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Pendennis,  Biulah  Hill,   Upjtr 

Norwood,  S.E, 
Elliott,  Joseph  J.,  Hadley  House,  Bamet. 


Ymatot 

S30otioii« 

1893 

1889 
1892 
1874 

1891 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1881 
1885 
1879 


1883 
1890 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1877 
1888 

1888 
1873 
1879 
1887 

1876 
1893 
1891 
1875 

1883 

1889 
1890 

1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1892 

1888 

1891 
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Elmslir,  Captain  Jambs  Abbbdour,  K.N.R.,  Laurel  Cottage^  Lancing* 

Sus&ex, 
Elwbll,  William  Ernest,  Het/ford  Hilis^  Weedon, 
Engledub,  Coloxbl  William  J.,  R.E.,  Petersham  PUice,  ByfleeU  Sufrey. 
Emolbhbart,  Sir  J.  Gardner  D.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 

Place,  W,C. 
Ents,  John  Datibs,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 
Erbsloh,  E.  C,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-on-Thames. 
Etans,  J.  Carbbrt,  M. a.  (Oxon),  Hailey  Park,  Gandingay,  Cambridgeshire, 
fEYBS,  Charles  Washington,  CM. G.,  1  Fen  Cjurt,  Fenchureh  Street,  E.C. 
Eyison,  Edward,  Blizewood  Park,  Caterham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey, 
EwART,  John,  Messrs,  James  Morrison  f  Co.,  i  Fenchureh  Street,  E,C, 
EwBN,  John  Albxandbr,  11  BunhiU  Row,  KC. 


Fairclough,  R.  a.,  Messrs,  B,  G,  Lennon  ^  Co,,  14  Bunhill  Row,  E,C, 

Fairclouoh,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28  Clemen  fs  Lane,  E.  C, 

fFAiRFAX,  E.  Ross,  5  Princes  Gate,  S,W, 

JFaibfax,  Vice- Admiral  Henrt,  C.B.,  6  Cranley  Place,  S.W, 

f  Fairfax,  J.  Mackenzie,  6  Princes  Gate,  S.  W, 

f Farmer,  W.  Matnard,  18  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 

Farrer,  Sir  William   James,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wokingham;  and  18 

Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 
Fawns,  Rev.  J.  A.,  cjo  Messrs,  H,  Meade-King  ^  Bigg,  Bristol, 
fFBARON,  Frederick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow, 
Fell,  Arthur,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 
Fellows,  James  I.     Agent-General  for  New  Brunswick),  56  Hotbom 

Viaduct,  E.C, ;  and  Saton  Hall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington  Gardens,  W, 
Fehard,  B.  a.,  67  Pevensey  Road,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea, 
Fbrovson,  a.  M.,  Nannoya,  14  EUerdale  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Ferguson,  John  A.,  16  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W, 
Fbrousson,  The  Right  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  Bart.,M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 

C.I.E.,  102  Eaton  Place,  S.W,;  Carlton  Club;  and  Kilkerran,  N,B. 
Fbrousson,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  A.,  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley, 

Surrey  ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.  W, 
Fernau,  Henry  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E.C, 
Finch-Hatton,  The  Hon.  Harold  H.,  11  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W,;  and 

Carlton  CM,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Finch-Hatton,  The  Hon.  Stormont,  En:erby,  Sleqford;  and  Whites  Club, 

St,  James's  Street,  S,W, 
FiNDLAT,  George  Jambs,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C, 
FiNLAY,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
FiRBBRACB,  Robert  Tarybr,  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,  W, 
Fisher,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Walreddon  Manor,  Tavistock, 
Fitch,  Arthur  Wellington,  10  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E,C, ;  and 

4  Grange  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  House,  65  Alleyn  Park,  West  Bulwich,  S,E, ; 

and  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C, 
Flbmino,  Albin,  Brook  House,  Chislehurst ;  and  Messrs,  J,  W,  Jagger  f 

Co,,  26  Jewin  Crescent,  E,C, 
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1883     FlbtcAbb,  H..  14  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  8.E. 

1883  Flood-Page,  Majob  S.,  102  St.  Gwrge%  Square,  8.W. 
1892     *Floweb,  Sib  William  H.,  K.C.B.,  F.RJ3.,  Natural  History  Muemm, 

Cromwell  Boad,  8,W, 
1892     Flux.  C.  W.  Lanolbt,  8  The  Grove,  Boltofis,  S.W. 

1884  Flux,  William,  3  East  India  Avenue,  E,C. 

1878  FoLKABD,  Abthub,  Thatched  House  Club,  86  8L  Jawe^e  Street,  S.W. 

1889  Ford,  Lewis  Pbtbb,  Shortlands  House,  Skortlands,  Kent. 

1889  FoRLONO,  CoMMANDEB  Charlbs  A.,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  <  Tyne,*  Chatham. 
1876  FoBSTBR,  Anthony,  6  AngUsea  Terrace,  Geneing  Gardens,  8L  Leonards' 

on-Sea. 
1868     FoRTBSCUB,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Ma$fair,  W. 

1891  FORTBSCUE,  The  Hon.  John  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MsU, 
S.W. 

1883  FosBERY,  Major  William  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick, 

1894  Fowler,  Dayid,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

1892  Fowler,  Wiixlam,  43  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  ;  and  Moor  Hall,  HarUm. 

1890  FowiiE,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  EC. 

1886     Franckeiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

1892  FfiANKLAND,  FREDERICK  WiLLiAM,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Broadway , 
New  York. 

1881     Fraser,  Donald,  Tickford  Park,  Newport  PagneU,  Bucks;  and  Orchard 

Strut,  Ipswich. 
1878     Frabbr,  Sir  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent  General  for  Western  Anstnlm), 

16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1890     fFRASBR,  William. 
1868     Frbshfield,  Willum  D.,  6  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

1893  Friedlaender,  Waldemar,    60  Fefichurch   Street,    E.C,;    and  Junior 
Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1872  ♦Froude,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Cherwell  Edge,  Oxford. 

1894  Fry,  Frederick  Wm.,  Adkins,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
1889  Fuller,  Edmund  F.  B.,  1  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 
1883  FuLLEB,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

1881     Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1881     Fyers,  Lieut.-General  Sir  William  A.,  K.C.B.,  19  Onslow  Gardens,  8.  W» 


1882     t^Ai^KAiTH,  Datid  Stewart,  Paris, 

1 891     Gale,  Henry,  M.In8t.C.£.,  F.R.a.S.,  45  Elvaston  Place,  Queen* s  Gate,  S,  W. 

1888  Galsworthy,  John,  8  Cambridge  Gate,  Begenfs  Park,  N.W. 
1869     taALTON,  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,   12   Chester  Street,   Grosvenor 

Place,  S.W. 
1885     Game,  James  Aylward,  Yeeda  Grange,   Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and 
3  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

1889  Gammidob,  Henry,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane, 
E.C. 

1 882     f  Gardiner,  William,  Bockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

1879     f  Gardner,  Stewart,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1889     Gardynb,  James  W.  B.,  MidtUeton,  Arbroath,  NB. 

1887  I  Garrick,  Alfred  C,  25  Philiimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
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Gabbick,  Pitt  Jamss  Fbancis,  K.CJi.G.,  {Agent- Getural  for  Queensland) 

1  Victoria  Street,  8,1V, 
Gawthbop,  Abmold  E.,  Renter  a  Telegram  Company,  24  Oid  Jewry,  E.C. 
tGKDYE.  C.  TowKSBND,  17  Cravtn  mi  Gm^dene,  Hgde  Park,  W. 
Gbobgb,  Datid,  Bank  uf  New  Sf/uth  Walet,  04  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
GiattRau,  3 AMES,  Pi?rfiftnd  Houmc,  Basin^hatl  Street,  E,C, 
GiBBOXy  FaAjtit  WM,p  8  Fimbury  Square^  E,C. 
Gibson,  Jambs  T.,  W.S.,  26  Si.  Attdrew  Square,  EdinhurgK 
tGtF*sjf,  EoflEET^  C,B,   44  Pemltt&ke  Jioad^  Kensington,  W, 
tGiLCHuisT,  WixLfAM  Ob^*au>^  200  Q%€€n!a  Gate,  8,W^ 
GiLLBSPiBy  Colin  M.,  23  Crttithtd  Friars,  EX\ 
GiLLispiB,  Sia  UoBKttT,  33  Lansd^fitmi  Place,  Brighton. 
QiLiAjtOy  UKKMt  K,,  (Mkfands,  4rkleyf  Bamtt, 
GiBDWOODy  JottK^  J.  P.,  Grove  Moitse,  Pemhridge  Square,  W, 
GisBOBNB,  William,  AlUitrte  Ball,  Derby. 
GLiNtiRLD,  GbohoHj  Hah  End,  Woodford,  Euex. 
Gleadow,  Libtjt^-Coloxel  H.  CooPKJi,  6  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W. 
OoDBY,  MiCEABL  J.,  r/o  Ujimft  Bank  ff  Attatralia,  Bank  Buildings,  £,C, 
tGouFBET,  Rathqnu,  F,Ji,G.S,,  F.lLAS,{late  of  Ceylon},  JTirview,  Clay' 

gait,  Esker     and  7«  ComhiU,  B.C. 
Godson,  Edmund  F.^  Ca^tlcwood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent, 
GoDSON;  Gkob«b  R.,  KmdvgioH  Palace  Mansiom,  Kensington,  W, 
tGoLiwitiB,  Sib  Juliak^  Babt.,  M*P,,  105  Piccadilly,  W, 
GoLD&woMTHT  Majou-Gbkbrai*  Waltbb  T.,  M.P.,  22  Hertford  Street, 

Mayfair  W, 
Goons  IB,  Gbobok,  Messrs,  W,  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St,  Helens  Place,  E,C, 
GooDWiNy  Rbt.  K.,  Hildersham  Bectory,  Cambridge, 
fGoBDON,  Gbobob  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  N, 
JGoBDON,  Joux  WaTciN,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C,;  and  Scottish  Club, 

Dover  Strict,  W, 
GoscuMN,  Tiui  RiuHT  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69  Portland  Place,  W. 
Gow  WiLLtAM,  la  E^Ktd  Lane,E,C, 

Gbaham,  Sib  Ctbil  C,  Babt.,  C.M.G.,  Traveller^  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Gbaham,  Fbbdbbick,  Colonial  Office j  Downing  Street,  S,W, 
Graham,  JosBPH,  167  Mttida  VttU^  W. 
fGnAHAM,  RuBEHT  UuxDAs,  CkiUley,  Liphook,  Hants, 
Gbahamb,  WiLiJAm  S.,  Abffcom,  Richtjwftd  Hill,  S.U\ 
ObaiNj  William  6U  Gre^ham  Him^e^  Old  Droad  Street,  E.C, 
tOaAUti  Casuhoss,  Brunt i^ld,  lieckf^iham^  MrnL 
Gbant,  Donald  C.  O.^Sl  Georges  Clab,  Hamver  Square,  W, 
Gbant,  Henbt,  \^/timt/  Hyr»ff  ChichcAt&r  Road,  frm/fff>fi, 
Gbant,  John  Macdonald,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  Street, 

S,W, 
Gbavbs,  John  Bbllbw,  Deer  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales, 
Gbat,    AitDiio.^K  G,  Wentwobth,   31   Great  St.  Helenas,   E,C,  ;    and 

70  Wimpole  Strerff  W, 
Gray,  Bbnjamin  O.p  4  iHmrwesa  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
Ghat,  Hbnbt  F.,  c\o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Gbat,Robbbt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
tGBBATHBAD,  Ja8.  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  8,W. 
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GsKBWy  Gboroe,  StapenhU^,  Sydenham  Hiil,  8 J!. 

Obsbn,  Majob-Gbk.  Sir  Hbnbt,  K.O.S.I.,  OJB.,  93  BHgra^e  Baud,  8.W. 

tGBBBKy  MoBTOKy  J.P.,  The  FirSf  MariUlnir^,  NataL 

Gbbbx,  W.  8.  Sbbbioht,  11  Charing  Cross,  8.W, 

Grboort,  Sir  Chablbs  Hxtttok,  E.C.M.G.,  2  Jklakay  Street,  WfimMtt, 

S.W, 
Greiq,  Hbkrt  Alfred,  12  Lansdowne  Placet  Blaekkeath  HiUf  8,R, 
Grbswbll,  Arthxtr  E.,  M.A.,  Broomhill^  29  Southend  Bead,  Beekemkdm, 

Kent 
Gbbswbll,  Charlbs  H.,  C.E.,  QuarUock  House,  Hol/ord,  Bridgwater. 
Grbswbll,  Ret.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  DodingUm  Beetary,  near  BrUg' 

water,  Somerset. 
Gretton,  Captain  Georob  Lb  M.,  64  VerhamBoad,  West  Kenehtyten,  W, 
tGREY,  Thb  Hon.  Albert  H.  G.,  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  W, 
Gribblb,  Gbobqb  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C, 
Griffith,    His    Honour  Juooh  W.  DoifNBs,  4    Bramkam    Gardens, 

Wetherhy  Boad,  S.W, 
Grimaldi,  Wtnford  B.,  Hathewolden,  High  Hidden,  Ash/ord,  Kent, 
GuiLLEHARD,  ARTHUR  G.,  Eft  ham,  Kent. 

Guix,  Sir  William  Cameron,  Bart.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardener  W^ 
G WILLIAM,  Ret.  S.  Thorn,  32  College  Boad,  Beading;  ae^  National  Cen* 

servatioe  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
GwYN,  Walter  J.,  22  BUliter  Street,  E.C. ;  and 51  Beleise  Boad, N,W. 
Gwtnnb,   Francis  A.,    Constitutional   Club,    Northumhtriand  Arnnm, 

W.C, 
GwYNNE,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.  W, ;  and  89  Camiium  Street, 

EC. 
Gwytheb,  J.  Howard,  Z^  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,W, 


1891     f Haggard,  Edward,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln*8  Inn,  W.C, 

1876     Hauburton,  Sir  Arthur  L.,  K.C.B.,  67  Lowndes  Square,  8.W, 

1887  *Halsb,  George,  16  Clarendon  Boad,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

1882     Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  7f . 
1885     Hamilton,  Jambs,  Newport  House,  Great  Newport  Street,  W,C. 

1888  Hamilton,  John  James,  7  Barkston  Gardens,  EarCs   Court,  8,W. ;  and 
n  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.  C. 

1881     Hamilton,  Sir  Robert  G.  C,  K.C.B.,  31  Bedcliffe  Square,  8,W. 
1876     Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

1885  Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  82  George  Street,  Manchester, 

1889  Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  8,W. 
1884     Hanket,  Ernkst  Alers,  61  BasinghaU  Street,  EC. ;  and  91  St,  Ermin't 

Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
1891      Hanlet,  Thomas  J.,  11  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
1891     Hanson,  Charles  Augustus,  49  Holland  Park,   W. ;  and  99  Gresham 

Street,  E.C. 

1888     Hardie,  George,  Eavenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet. 
1888     Harding,  Edward  E  ,  80  St.  Pauts  Churchyard.,  E.C. 

1886  Hardwicxb,  Edward  Arthur,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  (Surgeon  Superintendent, 

Indian  Emigration  Service),  Herdeswyk,  Epple  Boad,  Fiukam,  8,W,; 
and  St,  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
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Havb,  Rmihald  Cm  WeaterB  Australian  Government  Office,  15  Victoria 

Street,  8, If, 
Habteb,  Jambs,  42  Poultry,  KC, 

Harris,  Sib  Gborob  D.,  [ii  In^t^Tnts^  Terrace,  Hyde  Fork,  W, 
Harris,  Oborob  StAirL^r,  Gms^Mor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  Vf . 
IHarriSj  Wolf,  197  Qtf^en'^  Gate,  S.W, 

HAREi$ci?r,  AfiTHTR,  L.R.C.P  (Sdi^eon  SupenDteodent,  Indian  Emigra- 
tion SerT^ice),  52  Coombe  Road,  Teiynmouth, 
fHASRifloir,  Lhut-'Gexkral  Sib  Richard,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.O.,  Govern^ 

ww«£  HituMt  Dtti/Hport. 
Haruoi^d,  Lbonard  F££i>eaicE,  29  Great  St,  Helenas,  E,C, 
Harsowke,  G.  Carhabt    Collect  Hill  Chami^ers  E,C, 
Haurt  CiPTAitf  Tsfiif  AS  Row,    0  Baru^oTH  Terrarf,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
Hautkt  T  MoizoAK,  Pofthnd  House,  BasinghaU  Street,  S.C. 
'Habwood,  JosuPH^  90  Cannon  Sfreef,  E.C, 
tHAfitAH.  Ralfh  R,  9  Wtitelip  Strnd,  Southporl. 
HATUSatOM^  This  Hiattt  Hon  Lord,  C.M.G.,  66  Warwick  Square,  S,Y/.; 

and  Tfdde^ey,  Penkrhd^i,  Sta^ordshire. 
fHAWTROB^f,  JamssKekto^t,  Gimhf4mr,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatkam 

HUl,  S.  W.    and  3  Sai^ge  Gardens,  Tower  Hill,  E.C, 
fllAWTMOEir,    RjsGijjAtn    W.    E.,    Glenholme,    Leigham    Court    Road, 

Strtatham  HiH,  SJV. 
HAtiCAK  HmtiRTf  Id  Pembridge  Square,  W,;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E.0, 
Hatkes^T  H.,  20  BilUter  Square  Buildings,  E,C. ;  and  44  Parliament 

Hdl  Road,  llampstuii,  S  H\ 
Hatward,  J,  F.^  Aroona,  Fresh/ord,  Bath, 
Hbalbf,  Edwari)  C*,  %B  Si,  Jaimts's  Street,  S,H. 
fHsAP,  EALfH,      BricX:  C&urt,  Trmjilt,  EX', 
Hbath,  Commaicdbr  Geougb  p.,  R.N.,  10  Barkaton  Gardens,  EarVs  Court, 

S,W, 
Hraton,  J.  HBNKiKBRy  M.P.,  36  Eaton  Square,  S,  W, ;  and  Carlton  Club 

PaUMall,S.W. 
Hbaton,  William  H.,  21  Fairfield  Road,  Croydon, 
Hbctor,  Captain  G.  Nblson,  KN.R.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W, 
Hbdgman,  W.  Jambs,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hbqan,  Charlss  J,^  Oxford  and  Camhrid^f.  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
HKiTnutET^  RodertB.,  &  Cresswdl  Ctardfas,  S,W,  ;  and  Messrs,  Vavasour  A" 

Co,,  13  SU  Swiihm's  Laite,  KC. 
Hbmmakt,  William  BuUmha,  Sevenoaks ;  and  ^2  Whitecross  Street,  E,C, 
HlNRiQURa,  Fbkdx.  G.     3  Hyde  Park  Squart^  W, 
Hbnwood,  Paul^  Cottti/s  Hill  Chamhcrg^  EXl 
Hbpbubn,  Antibsw  Broad  St  refit  Ai-^me^  E^C, 

Hbrbbrt,  Sir  Roeeut  G.  W    G.C.R.j  Ickkton,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex, 
Rbriot,    MAJOR-GaNBRAt*   James  A.    Mack  at,  R.M.L.L,  cjo    Messrs, 

SiUwetl  #  Sons,  21  Griat  George  Street,  S.  W, 
HrboKp  ARTUtiR  Atp  Allonhy  Home,  12  Brondtsbury  Road,  Kilbum,  N,W, 
Hsi7¥tiMa>  Brv,  a,  Sttlbman,  ]\I.A.j  45  Colebrooke  Row,  N, 
Hbrtbt,  W.    B.|  Messrs,   Goldsbrough,  Mort,  f  Co,,   149  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
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Huss,  F.  E.  (Seeretary,  Eastern  Eztensioo,  &e.  TelegMph  Co,  limitidX 

mncAf4fer  Houm,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  KC, 
Hkwison^  Caftattt  Wv.  Fredbbick,  Ashbourne  House,  RmHaU,  ThiMigt 

UnwtTfj  Ai^KED,  26  Lancaster  Gate,  JV, ;  and  lAde  Comrt,  WaoUom,  LW, 

HrctLiNOp  TuoMAS^  51. D.,  iSV<7raiw?,  Banlmry  Qymmoti, 

Hill,  Chaim^-i  FiTEttKNsT,  Bf.  Dtnffi  Hottstj  St.  Iknys,  Souihan^ttan, 

fHiLL,  Jambs  A.,  Kimhtth^^  Cape  CqI^i^. 

fHnx,  PsARSONy  G  PtmimJge  ^ttar**,  Bai^mat^^  W, 

tHiLL,  J^iPKKT  Lfjn^fftd  Htitt^f,  Lanrifordf  near  Bristol. 

fUiix,  Stanley  G.  Grantham,  Forest  Lodge,  Branksome  Park,  Bammt* 

mouth. 
jHiLTON,  C.  Shirrkff  B.,  79  Graeechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Hind,  T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Tsmple,  E.C. 
HiNDsoN^  ELDkED  Grayb,   Garstous   Tower,  Florence  Bead,  Bomomii, 

BoHtnt' mouth. 
HiNDsoN,  Lawrence,  cjo  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,   18   Bktkm 

Lane,  B.C. 
Hinolet,  George  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 
HrrcHiNS,  E.  Lttton,  36  St.  Leonards  Boad,  Exeter. 
Hoars,  Edward  Erodie,  M.P.,  109  St.  George's  Square,  S,W.;  amd  8t, 

Bernard*,  Cater  ham. 
Hoddeb,  Epwtrri  Si.  Aubyns,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
HiiDGKEir,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  Benwelldene,  Newcastle^on-Tyne ;  and  7V^ 

dourva,  Falmouth. 
HoDoaoN,  Sir  Arthur,   K.C.M.G.,   dopton,   Strat/ofd-im'AfKm;   and 

Windh&m  Club,  St.  Jameses  Square,  S.W. 
tHoooBtjN,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 
HoFFNUNO,  S.,  21  Quttii't^  Gait^  S.W. 
fHooARTH,  Francis,  SackinlU  HoitsCf  Sevenoaks, 
tUooo,  Qt'jsTiNj  5  Covtndish  Squarf,  W. 
HoLDSWORTHf  JoHjr,  Barclay/  House f  EccUsj  Manchester. 
tHoixjATK,  CLii-Foan  WyxdhaUj  Tjfte  Pala/^f  Salisbury. 
HofLMAJ*  WtixtAM  (Surgeon  Sup&rin tendon t,  IndiaD  Emigration  Seirics)) 

64  Lewtahnm  Hiifh  Rpodf  New  Cross^  S.E. 
HoMAN,  EiiSNK^Eft,  Friern  Watch ^  Finchhyy  N. 

HoorxH,  Georob  R,  FJLG.S,,  F.aa,  Elm !^h,Hayne  Boad,  Beckenham, 
HopR,  The  Hon*  Louis,  7'Ae  KnoxiU^  HajtriicotHlj  Derby. 
HopoooD,  John  Er>oAi(,    7  Wkif^hiU  Pfacfj  S.W, 
Hopkins,  Edward,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Ketit ;   amd  79  Mark 

Lane,  E.C. 
HopwooD,    Francis  J.  S.,    C.M.G.,   3    Stanhope    Street,    Hyds   Park 

Gardens,  W. 
Hora,  Jamks,  123  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
HosJtiNs,     Vica-AttMiHAL    Sir    Anthony    H.,    G.C.B.,    17    Montagu 

Square,  W. 
fHousTouN,  George  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Benfrewshire^  N.S, 
HovENDEW,  Frederick,  Glenlea,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Hubbard,  The  Hon.  Arthur  G.,  The  Grange,  East  Gr instead,  Suuex, 
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Hudson,  Johw,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
HvoHBSy  Obobgb,  F.C^.y  Kestrel  Grove,  Bushey  Heaths  and  Bridgetown ^ 

Barbados. 
HuoBBS,  Hbnbt  p.,  J.  p.,  29  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
tHuoHBS,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Math  Lane,  E.C. 
HuoHSSy  John  Abthur,  Clairviile,  Dacres  Road,  Forest  HUl,  8.E. 
HuGHBS-HyGHBSy  WiLLiAH,  J.P.,  5  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 
Hunt,  John,  Croft  Lodge,  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford,  Essex. 
HuNTEB,  Andbkw,  60  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead  N.  W. 
HuRLET,  Edward  B.,  61  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

tiBTBBS,  Geohob  M.,  Inchera,  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland, 

flNOUS,  CoBNBLiTTs,  M.D.,  124  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Atkenamm 

Club,  8.  W. 
Ingram,  Sib  William  J.,  Bart,,  M.P.,  198  Strand,  W.C. 
Irtinh,  Thomas  W.,  22  Latorenoe Lane,  E.C. 

Ibwbll,  Herman,  74  Jcrmyn  Street,  S.W.;  and  2i  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 
Isaacs,  Michabl  Babbr,  28  Cambridge  Avenue,  KUbum,  N.W. 
Itbs,  Rbt.  Obobob  Shepherd,  Tunstead  Vicarage,  Norwich. 
Ibabd,  Walter  G.,  C.E.,  10  The  Paragon,  Blackhealh,  8.E. 

Jack,  Geobob  C,   Eastern  Extension    Telegraph   Co.,  50    Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C. 
fJACXsoN,  Jambs. 
fJACKsoN,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong   and    Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Jaoomb,  Fbedx.  Chas.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Jacomb,  Reginald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Jamieson,  T.  Bttshbt,  HI  (iueen^s  Gate,  S.W.  ;  and  Windham  Club,  St. 

James's  Square,  S.W. 
f  Jamieson,  Wiluam. 
Jbffooat,  Defutt  SvboeoN'Gbneral  Jambs  H.,  12  The  Atfcnue  Elmers, 

Surbiton. 
Jbpfebson,  Habry  Wtndham,  75  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
JsiTBAT,  B.  J.,  Domhurst,  Sevenoaks. 

JtrrssTB,  Edwabd  Hameb,  A.In8t.C.E.,  Hawkhills,  Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds. 
Jbixicob,  Richabd  Vincent,  20  Madeira  Road,  Streatham,  S.W, 
Jbnkinbon,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  EC, 
Jennings,  Gboboe  H.,  West  Bene,  Streatham,  S.W.  ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

Road,  8.E. 
Jefhson,  a.  J.  MouNTENBT,  86  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  Junior  Army  and 

Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
fjEBSBT,  The  Right  Hon.  thh  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  104  Eaton  Square, 

8.  W. ;  Middleton  Park,  Bicester  ;  and  OsterUy  Park,  Isleworth, 
Jebtois,  Libut.-Ghnebal  Sib  William  F.  Dbitmmond,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Merlewood,  Virginia  Water. 
Johnson,  General  Sib  Allen  B.,  K.C.B.,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W, 
Johnson,  G.  Randall,  Port  View,  HeavUree,  Exeter. 
Johnson,  James  Botell,  M.D.,  Mickleton,  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucester, 
JoBOxaoK,  Bobbbt,  Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Suffolk, 
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1888     Johnston,  Ajlkzandbb,  Acton  Howe,  Lynihwnt  Boai,  Hmmpttioi,  NiW,; 

and  1  WhitHngton  Avenue,  EX), 
1884     t  Jolly,  Stewart,  Perth,  KB, 
1898     JoNBSy  Alfbrd  L.,  Messrs.  EZder,  Dempster,  tf  Co,,  14  Ceuth  Sirmi, 

Liverpool. 

1892     JoNBS,  C.  PowBLL,  ElmJUld  Lodge,  Elmfield  Road,  Brond^,  KemL 
1884     f  Jones,  Henbt,  Oak  Lodge,  Totteridge,  Herts, 
1892     Jones,  J.  D.,  Edenhall,  Myrtle  Road,  Acton,  W, 
1884     Jones,  Owen  Fitz William,  13  Porchcster  Terrace,  W, 

1887  Jones,  R.  Hbsketh,  J.P.,  Dunrohin,  Eastbourne, 

1888  Jones,  R.  M.«  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  1  Bank  Buildings,  LoilAwry,E,C. 
1887     Joseph,  Julun,  17  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 

1886     JosLiN,  Hbnrt,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex, 

1874     JouBDAiN,  Henry  J.,  C.M.G.,  2  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  8.W,;  and  il 

Eastchcap,  E.C. 
1868     JuLTAN,  Sir  Penrose  Q.,  K.C.ICQ.,  C.6.,  Stadacona,  Tbr^^nay, 


1876  Karuth,  Frank,  29  Nevem  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  8,  W, 

1890  Ebarton,  George  H.,  Walton  Lodge,  Banstead;  and  79-71  BtMkpptftU 

Street,  EC, 

1894  Kbarnb,  Samuel  R.,  Kingswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hamfstead,  HLW. 

1890  Keats,  Herbert  F.  C. 

1885  Keep,  Charles  J.,  1  GuUdhaU  Chambers,  BasinghaU  Street,  K,0. 
1879  Keep,  Edward. 

1893  Keillbr,  Willum,  Fernwood,  Wimbledon  Park.    ' 

1871  Keith-Douolas,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Squa/rt,  W» 

1884  Kblly,  R.  J.,  35  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 

1894  Kemp,  Datid  R.,  Messrs.  Dalgetty  ^  Co.,  52  Lombard  Street,  EC, 

1887  Kbmp-Weixm,  James,  61  Bemers  Street^  Oaford  Street,  W, 

1881  Kendall,  Franklin  R.,   1   The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E.;   and  A. 
Sieplum's  Club,  8.W. 

1877  Ejinnedy,  John  Murray,  Knockralling,  Kirkatdbrigktskire,  N,B,;  and 
New  University  Club,  S.W.  :  .  : 

1888  Kent,  Robert  J.,  1  Vcre  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1881  '\KE8vncK,'WiLUAv,EastwickPark,Leatherhead. 

1874  KiMBBR,  Henry,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

1890  Kino,  W.   H.   Tindall   (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian   KnugntioD 
Serrice),  Inverness,  Portswood  Boad,  Southampton^ 

1888  Kino,  William,  38  Ladbroke  Square,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

1886  KiNNAiRD,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  2  PaU  Mall  East,  8.  W, 

1887  Knro,  Thomas  Collinowood,  Ctdar  Lodge,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

1875  Knight,  A.  H alley,  Bramley  Hill  House,  Croydon. 

1889  t^NiGHT,  William,  Horner  Grange,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  8.E. 

1885  Knighton,  William,  LL.D.,  lUeworth,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonard^-cn-Sea. 

1891  Krohn,  Herman  A.,  B.A.,  28  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  W, 
1885  KuMMBRER,  Rudolph,  20  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  8,W, 


1869     fLABiLLiBRB,  Francis  P.  DB,  Mount  Park  Road,  HarrouHm'tk^BUL 


T«rof 
BeoUon. 

1879 

1801 

1875 

1876 
1887 

1885 
1881 
1888 

1884 
1881 
1876 

1878 
1881 

1878 
1884 
1881 
1893 
1885 

1875 

1885 
1886 
1892 
1884 
1886 
1889 

1889 
1883 

1892 
1888 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1885 

1887 
1890 
1884 

1885 
1886 
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Linro,  James  R.,  27  EarFs  Court  Square,  S.  W, 

fliAiMO,  James  R.,  Juk.,  7  Australian  Jv^nuet  E.C. 

Landale,  RoBBBT,  11  Hollaftd  Park,  W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Squart,  W* 
f  Lani>ale,  Walter,  Highfield  House ,  Uxbridge, 
I^Aif^  CoLO!?KL  EoNALD  B.  (Rifle  Brigade),   United  Service  Club,  Fall 

Man,  SJV. 
Lako,  Captain-  H*  B.,  R.N.,  Hartrow  Manor,  near  Taunton,  Somerset. 
Lamoton,  JAUKi)  HiUJii'J(ft  Beigate. 
fLANSDOWNB,  The  Right  Hon.  tbb  Mabquis  of,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E,  1  Conndi^hi  PhiKt,  W",  and  Botcood,  near  Calne,  WiUskire^ 
f  La>'5si.l,  GsoiiaKr  Sandhir&t,  Victoriit^  Australia, 
Lajttok,  John  C,  Birdkurst,  Croydon. 
fLAKDWEB,  W  G.,  11  Fourth  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton;  and  Junior  Carl* 

f&n  CM,  Pall  Maih  S.W. 
Labx,  Timothy,  S  Ptfithridge  Haee,  Bayswater,  W, 
Labnach,  Donald,  21  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. ;  and  Brambletyif 

East  Grinstead. 
liAiCKLuta,  John.  lU  Percy  Road,  Goldhavjk  Boad,  Shephcrd^s  Busk,  IK 
Latchfobd,  Ed  w  a  no,  ^0  Fmy  Wfrn  Boad,  South  Kensington,  8.W, 
Lauohland,  JASTza,  50  Liine  Street,  E.C. 

LAimiK,  William  Forres,  Montague  Hmtse^  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
Lawb,  Majob  Patbick  M.,  Junior  Army  and  Nary   Club,  St,  Jame/s 

Street,  S,W, 
LAifBBNCE,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  Cowesfield  House,  Salisbury;  and  New  University 

CM,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Lawbib,  AixxAKDHHj  14  St.  Mary  AxCy  E.C. 
tLAVBtB,  AI.EX.  Gecil^    4  St.  Mary  Are,  KC. 

LAwaoN,  HoBKBTBOh',  Mf^sTs.  B  #  E.  Styott,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
f Lkathes,  a.  Stanokr,  Th^  Bift,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
I.H1,  IIenbt  William,  Son  Remo,  Torquay. 
fliKBS,   H.E.  St  a  CaARLy^  Gamkh^n,  K.O.M.G.,    Government   House, 

Georgetown,  BfUish  Guiana, 
Le  Giio«,  Grhv A !,«?«,  SmficiiL  Jtrsrif, 
liBiOHTONy  Stanley,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry ;  and  Athenmum  Club, 

S.W. 
Le  Matstbb,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs.  G.  Balleine  4"  Co,,  Jersey, 
LboN;  AnouifT,  21  TWffuntcr  Bottdf  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
LBTHBBmaE,  William,  M,A.,  Courtlanda,  Lympstone,  Devon, 
Lvnmr,  O.  GoLtiifs,  C.M.G.  National liheral  Cluh,  Whitehall  Place,  8,W. 
Lbtin,  N  at  MA?*  1  el  W*t        Gicdkow  Gardens  ^  S.W, 
Lewis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3  Fitzjohn^s  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N,  W, ;  and 

8  Fitich  Laic,  KC. 
Lewis,  Joseph,  8  Fifi^h  Lane,  E.C. 
Lewis,  Owev,  9  Mincivg  Lane^  E.C. 
Little,  J    Stani^et,  3  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  Woodville,  Forest 

Hill,  S.E. 
LiTTLit,  Matthew,  6  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
f LrrTLEJOHN,  RoBEBT,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
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1874     LiTTLBTON,  Thb  Hok.  Hbnbt  a,  22  Rutland  Gate,  8.W.;  tmd  Thdiulif, 

Penkridgef  Staffordshire, 

1885  LivESBT,  Gkorok,  C.E.y  Shagbrook,  Reigate, 

1890  Lloyd,  F.  Graham,  78  Quem  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 

1891  fLLOTD,  Hebbbrt,  12  Salisbury  Square,  KC. 

1881     Llotd,  Richard  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Koad,  W» 

1874     *Llotd,  Sampson  S.,  Gosden  House,  Bramley,  GuUdfcrd;  and  (kadton 

Cluh,S.W, 
1887     tLo*^^»»™^^  Leopold,  170  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
1878     tLoKO,  Claudb  H.,  M.A.,  60  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 

1886  LoyoDBK,  J.  N. 

1886     fLoNGSTAFF,  Gbobob  B.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Highlands,  Putneg  Heath,  S.W.! 
and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  Bfracomhe, 

1889  LoRiNO,  Abthxtb  H.,  30  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W, 

1878  f  LoRNB,  Eight  Hok.  Marquis  of,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Kensington  Palace,  W, 
1886     f  Lothian,  Mauricb  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh, 

1884     Love,  Wiluam  McNaughton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Coitrt  Road,  Strett^ 

ham  Hill,  S.W, 
1884     Lovkt,  Hbnrt  A.,  48  King  William  Street,  KC. 
1884     Low,  Sir  Hugh,  G.C.M.G.,  23  De  Vere  Gardens,  W,;  and  Thatehei 

House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S,  W, 

1876  fLow,  W.  Andbrson,  Claremont  House,  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond,  8,W, 

1890  LowiNSKY,  Marcus  Wm.,  68  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1890     LowLES,  John,  HM  Crest,  Darenth  Road,  Stanford  Hill,  N. 

1880     LowRT,  Libut.-Genbral  B.  W.,  G.B.,  26  Warrington  Creseemi,  Maidd 

HiU,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  8,W. 
1871     Lubbock,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  16  Lombard  Street,  E,C, 

1877  Lubbock,  Nbyilb,   16  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.;  and  65  EarFs  Omri 

Square,  S,W, 
1889     LuNNiss,  Frxderick,  Arkley  Copse,  Bamet, 
1886     Ltali.,  Bogbb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  &W. 

1879  jLyell,  Captain  Francis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.W, ;  and  Naval  and 
MUitary  Club,  PiceadiUy,  W, 

1886  Lybll,  John  L.,  Culverden,  Balham,  8,  W, 

1886  Ltlb,  Wm.  Brat,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon, 

1886  jLton,    Gborob    0.,  Lyneden,  Brummond   Street,    Ballarat,   Victoria, 
Australia, 

1 892  Lyons,  Frank  J.,  3a   Wood  Street,  E, C, 
1892  Lyons,  L.  N.,  97  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 
1886  fLTTTELTON,  The  Hon.  G.  W.  Spencer,  C.B.,  49  HUl  Street,  Berkdey 

Square,  W, 


1886 

1886 

1874 
1869 


Macalistbr,    James,  Ethdsiane,   32    Maresfield    Garden*,    Hampttead, 

N.W, 
Macan,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  62  Gevge  Stree*,  Portman  Square, 

W, ;  and  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
MacCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  73  Eaton  Terrace,  S.W. 
Macdonald,  Alexander  J.,  Milland,  Liphook,  Hants;  and  110  Cemnon 

Street,  EC, 
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1880  fMACDONALD,  J06BPH,  J. P.,  Sutherland  House,  Egham^  Surrey. 

1877     MacDouoall,  Libut.-Qeneral  Sir  Patuicx  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  22  Elvcstan 
Place,  8.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1892  Macfadten,  Jambs  J.,  Millbrook,  Bedwardine  Boad,   Upper  Norwood, 

8.E, 
1873     fMACFABLAN,  Albxamdeb,  AudUjf  Mansions,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and 

TorUh,  Helmitfhlr^  A.  7?. 
1889     fMACPtE,  John  W,,  Rowton  Hall,  Chester, 

1889  Macfih,  Matthew.  25  Maitland  Park  Villas,  Haverstock  Hill,  XW. 

1890  MAcGiiEGon^  Wm.  Grant,  18  Coleman  Street,  KC. 

1881  fMAcIvBi?*  Daviii,  Wankus  How,  Ambleside, 

1881  liACKAT,  A.  Mackisptiik,  60  Lime  Street,  B.C. 

1893  Macxat,  Donald,  Ufai/  I  iitti,  Bodcnhnui  lioad,  Hereford. 
1886     Macs  AT,  Rkt.  Eoeiedt,  56  AMar€hm*mjU  Crescmtt  Edinburgh,    . 

1893     MACKRjfZTK,  AuTiiCR  Cecil,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 
William  Street,  E  C     and  33  Perfmm  Jioad,  W. 

1886  fMACXENziB,  Colin,  6  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W,;  and  Junior  Athenaum 

Cluh^  Piccadilly,  W, 
1884     MacKbnzib,  Daniel,  32  Upper  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington^  W, 

1890  MAOLBNZiBy  GiaoBM  S,,  52  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S,W. 

1882  Mackie^  DAvm»     Gliddtm  Hoad^  We^t  Kensin^jton^  W, 
1 884      MacLautt ,  Di KCAN,  M .  D„  24 8  C&m den  Fo ad,  N.  W, 
1889      MacLban,  Rohbet  M.,  FJiot  Hill,  Black  heath,  S.E. 

1889  MacLbab,  Reah-Atviitrat,  J  P.,  Cntnkigh^  near  Guildford;  and  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.  W. 

1887  Macxillan,  BiAXJBicB,  29  Bedford  Street,  W,C, 

1891  MiCNAB,  Hbkev  B.,  20  Nassington  Road,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W, 

1892  Macphatl,  Alb^ukpkb  J.,    0  St*  Helena  Place ^  KC. 

1887      Macpbmbson,  Lachlajt  A.,  Wyrhy  Grov€,  Fel^ll^  Walsall. 

1882  MacRostt,  Alexander,  Weal  Bank  Hottae.  Esher. 
1869     McAbthur,  Albxandbb,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 

1886     McAbtuub,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Cripplegale,  E.G. 

1883  McAbthur,  Wm.  Alexander,  M.P.,  14  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and  18  # 

19  Silk  Street,  Cripplcgate,  KC. 

1886  McCaul,  Qilbbbt  John,  Creggandarroch,  Chislehurst ;  and  27  Walbrook, 

E.C. 

1892  fMcCoNNBLL,  Arthur,  65  Holland  Park,  W. 

1893  McCoNKxLL,  Fbeoebicx  V    65  HoUattd  Park,  W. 

1890  fMcCoLLOCH,  Gkohge,    09  Oromwdi  Mansions,  Cremwell  Bead,  8.W, 
1883      McDoNAJ-D,  Jambs  E.,  4  Chapel  Sireet,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

1887  McDonald,  John,  43  ThreadnetdU  Street,  E.G. 

1882      McDonell,  j\RTaua  W    2  Bcctory  Place,  Port^rmuth  Boad,  Guildford* 

1882  McEuen,  Batig  PaikteRp  2'^  Pemhridge  Square ^  If. 

1883  McGaw  Joseph  j  Chilworth  Manor,  Chilworth,  Surrey. 

1879  McIlwbaith,  Andrew,  3^4  Lime  Street  Square,  E.C, 

1884  McInttbb,  J.  P    3  Nem  Bn^inghaU  Street,  E.C. 

1880  McKxLLAR,  Thomas,  Lcrog^  H*>fi?r.  near  Oban,  N.B. 
1886  M*Keonb,  Henry,  C.B.,  9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1886  McLban,  Norman,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
1882  McLban,  T.  M.,  61  Belsize  Ptirk,  N.  W. 
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1885 


1887 
1883 
1892 

1878 
1879 
1883 

1879 

1886 
1883 
1881 
1884 
1802 
1886 
1892 
1885 

1885 
1881 
1886 
1882 
1886 
1889 

1884 

1886 
1893 
1880 
1886 

1885 
1891 
1894 
1888 
1888 
1878 
1891 
1886 

1872 
1889 

1877 
1878 
1890 


McMahon,  Lieut.-Gbniral  C.  J.,  R.A.,  CradockUcmni  Natu,  Irdmd; 

and  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  8t»  James*s  Btreet,  W, 
McNeill,  Adam,  Boyal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
MAiirwABiKO,  Randolph. 
Mainwariko,  Wentworth  Cayenagh,  Pension  Beau  B^four,  ZouMmsu; 

Switzerland, 
Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

MALLB80N,  Frank  E.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Wineheombe^  Cheltenham. 
fMALLEsoN,  Colonel  asoBOB  Bsncs,  CSX,  27  West  Cromwell  BeU, 

S.  W.  i  and  Junior  Carlton  auh,  PaU  Mall,  S.  W. 
Manacxji,  The  Sbtna  £.,  Queen  Annans  Mansions,  St,  Jame^s  Parh,  8,W,; 

and  St,  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Mandbb,  S.  Theodore,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampttm* 
Manlet,  William,  106  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
Mann,  W.  E.,  Merlewood,  Arnside,  Camforth, 
Marcus,  John,  9  Lancaster  Boad,  Belsize  Park,  KH. 
Mabdbn,  William,  8  Thomsett  Road,  Anerley,  8,E. 
MABKSy  Dayid,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Road,  8, W, 
Marks,  Woolfrrd  B.,  70  BiUiter  Buildings,  E.C 
Marsden,  The  Rioht  Key.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Byrham  Lodge,  diften  Petrh 

Bristol, 
Marshall,  Abthur,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
Marshall,  Ernest  Lxtxmoore,  9  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Marston,  Edwabd,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E,C, 
f Martin,  Francis,  The  MUl  House,  Buxton  Lamas,  Norfolk, 
Martin,  Henry,  13  Fitejohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
Martin,  Jambs,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Road,  Streatham,  S,W.;  and  Beftih 

House,  Lauretue  Pountney  Hill,  E,C, 
Mathbbs,  Edward  P.,    Glenalmond,  Foxgrove  Road,  Beckenham;  eind 

23  Austin  Friars,  E,C, 
tMATHESON,  Alex.  Percbyal,  FureehUl,  Pirbrighf,  Woking. 
Maton,  Leonard  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 
Mattbrson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
Matthbws,  Jambs,  45  JesTnond  Road,  Neweastie-on-  J^ne  ;  and  St,  Georg^t 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Matthews,  Libut.-Colonel  K.  Lee,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W, 
Maunsell,  H.  Widbnham,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  102  Cromwell  Scad,  S.W. 
Maxse,  Admiral  Frederick  A.,  Brooks's  Club,  St.  Jamee's  Street,  S.W. 
Maxsb,  Leopold  J.,  Brooks's  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  8.  W, 
Meath,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  83  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 
Mbinbrtzhagen,  Ernbst  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  8.  W. 
Mbldrum,  John  White,  Osborne  Villa,  Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley,h, 
Melhuish,     William,     Constitutional    Club,    Northumberiand   Aifenne, 

W.C. 
Mbrewethbr,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Ingatestone,  Esse*. 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Matt 

S.W. 
f Metcalfe,  Frank  E.,  39  Craven  Park,  Harlesden,  N.W, 
Mbwburn,  William  R.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E,C. 
Milbournb,  Chablbs  Kingslbt,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C, 


Tflttof 
Ktoctton. 

1889 

1874 

1892 
1888 
1890 
1884 
1878 
1893 
1883 

1891 
1869 

1884 
1884 
1885 
1889 
1894 
1885 
1888 
1884 
1883 

1885 

1886 

1882 
1868 

1884 
1894 
1882 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1889 
1869 
1891 
1885 
1890 
1884 
1891 
1885 
1891 
1886 
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KiLLBB,  Chablbs  A.  DuTF,  46  Belffrave  Road,  8.W. 

fMiLLS,  Sib  Chablbs,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-Qeneral  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
Miixs,  Rby.  J.  Gbant,  M.A.,  St.  Thoma^s  Hospital,  S.E, 
MiLKEB,  RoBEBT,  Kingsholmef  East  Hagbourne,  Didcot. 
Mitchell,  Wulliam,  25  Fenckurch  Street,  E.C. 
MrrcHBifBB,  John,  Highlands,  Thurlow  Hill,  West  Jhdwich,  8.R. 
MocATTA,  Ebnest  G.,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C, 
MoiB,  RoBEBT  W.  D.,  3  Holly  Terrace,  Highgate,  N, 
MoLBSwoBTH,  The  Rev.  Viscount,  St.  Petrock  Minor,  St.  Issey,  Cornwall, 

and  3  Palace  Gate,  W. 
MoLUi,  William  Macquabie,  1 3  Princes  Square,  W, 
MoNCK,  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.M.G.,  78  Bdgrave  Road,  8,W.;  amd 

Ckarleville,  Enniskerry,  Wicklow. 
fMoNBO,  Malcolx,  Cane  Grove,  10  Kelvinside  Gardens,  Glasgow, 
MoNTEFiOBE,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  11  Qitcen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
MoNTBFioBE,  JosEPH  G.,  1  Cloistcrs,  Temple,  E.C. 
Montefiobe,  Louis  P.,  35  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
f Moon,  Edwabd  R.  P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens,  S,W. 
MooBB,  Arthub  Chisolv,  23  F.ssex  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
MoOBE,  J.  MvBBAT,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  61  Canning  Street,  Liverpool, 
MooBE,  John,  23  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 
fMooBHOUSE,  Edwabd,  care  of  Bank  of  New  2jealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C, 
MoBEiNo,  Chablbs  Algebnon,  MJostCE.,  F.G.S.,  The  Manor  House 

Watford. 
MoBGAN,  Thb  Rt.   Hon.  Sib   Geobge  Osbobnb,   Bart.,   Q.C,    M^P., 

59  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
fMoBOAN,  Octattds  Yauohan,  1 3  The  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  8.  W, 
MoBGAN,  SEPmras  Vavohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
MoBOAN,  William  Pbitchabd,  M.P.,  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B,C, 
fMoBGAN,  GwTN  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,  W, 
MoBBis,  Daniel,    C.M.G.,  M.A.,   D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  12  Cumberland  Road, 

Kew,8.W. 
MoBBis,  Edwabd  Robebt,  J.P.,  61  Fitzjohn*s  Avenue,  N.W, 
MoBBisoN,  Waltbb,  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds ;  and  77  Cromwell 

Road,  S.W. 
tMoBBisoN,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  8,W, 
tMoBBOOH,  John,  Military  Road,  Cork. 
Mobt,  William,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Netting  Hill,  W, 
Mobten,  Alexandbd,  21  Hogarth  Road,  Earl's  Court,  8,W. 
Mosbnthal,  Habbt,  23  Dawson  PUice,  Bayswater,  W, 
Mo6S-Blt7NDEll,  E.  Whitakeb,  87  Cambridge  Street,  8.  W. 
MossB,  Jambs  Robebt,  M.lDst.C.E.,  26  West  Cromwell  Road,  8,W, 
MucB,  Fbbd  a.  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W, 
fMuiB,  Robebt,  Heath  lands,  Wimbledon  Common, 
MuiBHBAO,  John,  23  Regency  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
MraBAT,  Albzandbb  Kbith,  Keith  Lodge,  Crieff,  N.B, 


1885  I  MuBBAT,  Chablbs,  Kylemore,  Eton  Avenue,  Hamptteadf  N,W, 
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Year  of 


Election, 
1880 
1884 

1889 

1875 
1875 
1881 
1885 
1890 
1874 

1881 
1881 
1888 
1881 
1885 
1893 
1882 
1889 
1888 
1886 
1891 
1892 
1868 
1887 
1884 
1884 

1889 
1880 
1878 

1882 
1891 
1880 
1885 


MuRBAT,  W.  M.,  28  Finshury  Street,  KC, 

MusoBAVE,  Gbobob  A.,  Furzebank,  Torquay;  and  Oriental  Gub^Hamovn 

Square,  W, 
Mtkbs,  Alksiamdbb,  125  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maxda  Vale,  W, 

Naibn,  Chablbs  J.,  6  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W, 

fNiiBK,  John,  Garth  House,  Torri  Park  Boad,  Ufraoomhe^ 

Nathan,  Alfbbd  N.,  6  Hamsdl  Street,  E,C. 

Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

Naunton,  Gbobob  Hbrbbbt,  75  Cheapeide^  E.C, 

INaz,  Sib  Vibgile,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.O.  (Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  car*  of 

Messrs,  Chalmers,  Guthrie^  ^  Co.,  9  Idol  Lane,  E.C, 
Nbatb,  Edward  S.,  7  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Nbbdham,  Sib  Joseph,  3  Manchester  Street,  Brighton. 
fNsiSH,  WiLLiAiff,  The  Laws,  Dundee;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  If. 
Nelson,  Edwabd  Montagu,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W, 
Nelson,  Geoboe  Henbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 
Nelson,  Harold,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Ness,  Gavin  Fabkeb,  1 9  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  IK 
Nestle,  William  D.,  Boyal  London  Yacht  Club,  2  Savile  Bow,  W. 
Neumann,  Sigmund,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 
NiCHOL,  Robert,  11  Bunhill  Bow,  E.C. 
NicHOLLS,  Alfred  M.,  72  Holland  Boad,  W. 
fNiCHOLLs,  Walteb,  White  Bock,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Nicholson,  Sib  Chables,  Bart.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N, 
Nicholson,  Daniel,  51  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. 
NicoL,  Geoboe  Gabdkn,  5  Cambridge  Gate,  Begenfs  Park,  JV.  W, 
Niyen,  Geobgb,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  I  BiskopageU 

Street,  E.C. 
fNinsoN,  Robbbt,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 
NoBTH,  Chables,  Sun^Woodhouse,  near  Hudder^fidd. 
North,  Fredbbick  William,  F.G.S.,  Princes  Chambers,  Corporation  Street, 

Birmingham. 
fNoBTH,  Habby,  Crichton  Club,  Addphi,  W.C. 
fNoBTHESX,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Longwood,  Winche:ter, 
NouBSEy  Henbt,  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Nugent,  Colonel  Sib  Chables  B.  P.  H.,  R.E.,  E.C.B.,  Junior  Uniiei 

Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 


1883     Oakbs,  Abthub,  M.D.,  Leyden  Dene,  Bournemouth. 
1889     0*Bbien,  William  F.,  98  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1888  Ommannet,  Sib  Montagu  F.,  K.C.M.G.  (Crown  Agent  fop  the  Colonifls), 
Downing  Street,  S.  W. 

1889  Onslow,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M  G.,  7  Bichmond  Terrace,  White- 
hall, S.W. 

1875     tOpPBNHEiM,  IIebmann. 

1894     Obonhtatekha,  Acland,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 
1891      OsBOBNE,  Sir  Francis,  Babt.,  National  Club,   Whitehall  Gardens,  and 
I  36  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


Tear  of 


isas 

1889 

1882 

1872 

1886 
1890 


1879 
1880 
1889 

1879 

1891 

1880 
1886 

1881 

1889 
1893 
1885 

1888 
1869 
1886 
1802 
1887 

1881 
1880 

1881 

1877 
1885 
1887 
1878 
1883 
1882 
1884 

1894 

1884 
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fOsBOttKB,  Captain  Frank,  The  Cedars^  Leamington. 

OtBUBN,  Hbnbt,  M.In8t.C.E.  (New  Brunswick  Emigration  Agent),  24 

Cedars  Soadf  Clapham  Comynan,  S,W. 
Oswald,  Wm.  Waltbr,  National  Bank  of  Auitralaaia^  123  Bithopegaie 

Street,  E.G. 
Otwat,  Thb  Kioht  Hon.  Sib  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  34  Eaion  Square^ 

8,W, ;  amd  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S. IV, 
OwKN,  Edward  Cunliffe,  C.M.G.,  9  Westhourne  Crescent,  W. 
OwKN,  P.  Bbbrt,  12  Old  Park  Avenue,  Nightingale  Lane,  8.  W, 


tPADDON,  John,  Suffolk  House,  5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C, 

Parburt,  Charlbs,  3  De  Vers  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

fPARFiTT,  Captain  James  L.,  2  Humber  Boad,  Westcombe  Park,  Black* 

heath,  S,E, 
Parfitt,  Captain  William,  16  Foyle  Boad,  Westcombe  Park,  Blackheath, 

S.E. 
Park,  Thomas,  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company,  54  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C, 
Park,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  26  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
Parker,  Archibald,    Camden   Wood,   Chislehurst ;  and  2  East   India 

Avenue,  EC. 
Parker,  aEOROE  B.,  24  AsMey  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Athenaum   Club,  Ptdl 

MaU,8.W. 
f  Parker,  Hknrt,  Iver,  Bucks. 
f Parkin,  Uborom  R.,  M.A.,  Harwich,  Essex, 
Parkinoton,  Major  J.  Roper,  24  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. ;  6  Devonshire 

Place,  W.  ;  and  St.  Stephen* s  Club,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Pasteur,  Henry,  19  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Paterson,  John,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 
tPATERSON,  J.  Glaisteb,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 
Paton,  Libut.-Colonel  John,  6  Prince  of  Wales's  Terrace,  Kensington,  W, 
t Patterson,  Mtles,  7  Egerton  Gardens,  S,W,;  and  Oriental  Club,  Han- 
over Square,  W. 
Paul,  Henrt  Moncbbiff,  12  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Payne,  John,  34  Coleman  Street,  E.C;  and  Kathlamba,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
f Peace,    Walteb,    C.M.G.    (Agent-Genoral    for    Natal),    64    Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Peacock,  Geobgb,  27  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
fPEAKE,  Georob  Herbert,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  1  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Pears,  Walter,  77  ComhiU,  E.C. 
fpKEK,  Cuthbert  Edoar,  25  Bryanston  Square,  W. 
tPEEX,  Sir  Henry  W.,  Bart.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon, 
Pbmberton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Pkndeb,  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester 

House,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. ;  and  18  Arlington  Street,  S.W, 
Pender,  John  Denison,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  E.C. 
l^BMtnsT,  Edward  C,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  8,E. 
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1875  Percstal,  Augustus  Q.,  59  Denmark  VUUu,  Wett  Brighicm. 

1892     Pbbcbvai^  Sib  Westbt  B.,  K.C.M.a.  (Agent-GeDeml  for  Ncfw  Zoalaad), 

13  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
1890     PsRKiNS,  Hbkb7  a.,  4  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1880  Pbsbimo,  Charles,  Oxford  attd  Cambridge  Club,  Pail  Mail,  8.W. 
1885     FwTKUj  F&ANKp  5  Laurence  Pouniney  Lan*',  RC, 

1 882  Prte  ti  h,  Q  u  &i>05r  Do  If  a  lpsow,  Mofrrfidds,  E,  C, 

1879  fPEnoEmcKi  Edwawd  A.,  Yarra  Yarra,  Brixton  Biee,  8.W, 

1890  PfftLups,  WALTKii,  M.I,N  A.,  H  J.M.  E.,  28  5roiwi«tt  Road,  Oatford,  JSLR 

1884  PiCKKMMa,  WiLLTAJC  A.,  C.M.G.,  ■!  L^igkun  Street^  Plymouth, 

1888  t^LAKT,  Edmuhi>  H.  T.,  Charters  Towcnt^  Qaeen^aJid. 

1882  PLBtDKU,  T.  G.,  Scottish  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

1882  PLuif)tm&f  E^xRV  Pbmbebton,  {7fiion  ilft^«,  near  Donglae,  Isle  qf  Man, 

•1892  Pollock,  Hahrt  F.,  14  A'i.  /^f/^wV  Pta^^  IC.C. 

1884  Pools,  Johjt  B.^  7W<?r  iJou^f,  Hadley,  New  Bamet, 
1809  tPoOREy  Majob  K.,  Old  Lodge,  Newton  Toney,  Salisbury, 
1892  PoBTEB,  HoBBBT,  18  Grecnhill  Place,  EdMurgh. 

1885  PosNO,  Chables   Jaqxtes,  The  Woodlands,  Orove  Park,  Lee,  8.E,;aMd 

19  Finsbury  Circus,  E,C. 
1885     tPoTTEiE,  JoHH  WiLMK,  2  Fenchurch  Avenite,  E,C, 
1887     FuWBix,  Edxtjnd  B.,  Greenmount,  Plaistow  Lant,  Bromley,  Kent, 

1876  PaAED,  Aethur  CAMPBELr.,  39  Norfolk  S^tarr^  W, 

1873  pBAiiOt^,  Bboinau)  H.,  2  Hercules  Passage,  E.C.;  and  Frognai,  Ha&q^- 

ftmdf  NW. 

1882  Pbakkkbd,  Pbbct  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C, 

1881  Pbakkbbd,  Petbb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1868     Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C. 

1885     Pbkbcb,   Wiluax  Hekrt,  C.B.,  F.K.S.,   M.Inst.C.K,    Gothie   Lodge, 
WiTfddcifoii. 

1883  PoBviT^  Joseph  Wbedon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blaekheaik,  8.S, 

1881  PajcE,  Etat*  J    27  Clcmttifs  Lftvc,  EC, 

1878     PfiiwcF,  Jobs  S.,  S  Contuali  Matt^ions,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S,W. 

1883  Pbitcuabd,  Cha]u.b9  Alexakdeb,  Stourport  Villa,  Salter's  Hill,  Ufpet 

NorwQod,  S.E, 
l$91     Piu-E€aA£U>,  Libut,-Geneiu.l  Gordon  D.,  K.E.,  C.B.,   United  Sernes 
CM,  Fall  MaU,  S.H\ 

1882  T&ouTSft  Lesley  Chabiks,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W, 

1890     Pboctob,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 

1874  PuoH,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  60  Bdjii^e  Pari-,  South  HampsUad,  N.W. 
1882     PuBTis,  GiLBBBT,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C, 

1884  Radcliffb,  p.  Copleston,   Derriford,  Crown  Hill  R.S.O.  Devon;  and 

Union  Club,  S,JV. 

1887  Saufobd,  Alfxiek,  69  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, ;  and  I  Garden 

Cmrt,  Temple,  E,C, 
1882     JUlstev,  MAJOa-QENERAL  Arthur  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Chelieniam. 

1888  Rait,  Okoroe  Thomas,  70  #  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E,C, 
1881     Eali.1,  pAiTDELi,    7  Btlgrave  Squarc,  S.W, 

1884     RamslYj  Hobebt,  H<mUttSt  Canterbury. 

1872     Bamsdbn,  BicHABD,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickskirs, 
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Twrof 
Blaetioa. 

1889 


Band,  £dwabo  E.,  107  Cannon  Street,  E.C.;  200  Triniit/  Road,  Wamd9' 
worth  Common,  S,W. ;  and  National  Liberal  auh,  Whitehall 
Place,  8,W. 

1889     tRAMOALL,  EuQKNB  T.,  6  South  Square,  Grat/a  Inn,  W.C, 

1887     Rahken,  Pktbh,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 

'1880  fRAMKiN,  Jambs,  M.P.,  35  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W,;  and  Bryngw^^ 
Hereford, 

1889  Raymond,  Rby.  C.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead, 

1890  Rbad,  Wm.  Hbnby  M.,  C.M.G.,  16  Montpelier  Road,  Blackheaih,  8,E. 

1892  Rbadmak,  Jambs  Bobobss,  D.Sc.,  4  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh, 

1881  fRBAT,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E).,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. 
1894     Rbbtes,  Huou  Wm.,  Temple  Chamhers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C, 

1889  Rbid,  HdAJOR-GENBRAL  A.  T.,  Derby  House,  Victoria  Road,  Norwood,  8,E» 
1879     Rbid,  Gbobgb,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 

1893  Rbnnib,  Gbobob  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  8.  W, ;  and  Hooley  Lodge,  RedhilL 

1883  Rbnmib,  Gbobob  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 

1890  fRiCHABDS,  Rby.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  St,  Charles'  College,  St,  Charles^  Square, 

North  Kensington,  JV. 

1893  Richardson,  Jambs  H.,  New  Lodge,  Hendon,  N,  W, 

1882  Richardson,  William  Ridlby,  Lascelles,  Shortlands,  Kent, 

1881     RiDLBY,  William,   M.Inst.C  J:.,  F.G.S.,  Chester  House,  Mount  Bphraim 
Road,  Strcatham,  S.  W, 

1891  RiviNOTON,  W.  John,  '*  British  Trade  Journal^'  113  Cannon  Street,  E.C, ; 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardens,  S,W, 

1894  RoBBBTS,  G.  Q.,  London  Hospital,  Whiiechaj:el  Road,  E, 

1892  RoBBRTS,  Thomas  Francis,  1G  Ettston  Square,  N.W, 

1884  RoBBBTs,  Thomas  Lanodon,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 

1881     Robertson,  Campbell  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E,C» 
and  11  Oakhill  Park,  Hampstead,  N,W, 

1887  Robins,  Edward,  C.E.,  22  Conduit  Street,  W, 

1884     Robinson,  Augustus   0.,  53  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,W, 
1889     Robinson,  G.  Cbosland,  Red  Brick  House,  Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensing* 

ton,  W. 
1S83     Robinson,  Hbnry  James,  F.S.S.,  St,  John's  Villa,  Woodlands,  Isleworth. 
1894     t Robinson,  Joseph  B.,  8  Princes  Street,  E,C. 
1894     RocKB,    Charles,    2   Prince  Arthur    Road,  Hampstead,    N,W,;    and 

60  Weston  Street,  S,E, 
1878     RooBBS,  Murray,  Fowey,  Comwall. 

1888  RoHMBB,  W.  J.,  The  Cedars,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Surbiton, 
1886  Rollo,  William,  5  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 
1886     Rome,  Robrrt,  45  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1886     Romilly,  Charles  E.,  55  Eccleston  Square,  S,  W, 
1888     fRoNALD,  By  BON  L.,  14  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W, 
1876     Ronald,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wel/s. 
1888     RoFBB,  Freeman,  M.A.  Oxon.,  3^4  Lime  Street  Square,  E,C, 

1878  RosBj'B.  Lancasteb,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  8,  W. 

1879  Rose,  Charles  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C, 

1881     fRosBBBRY,  Thb  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  E.G.,  38  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

I  and  Dalnuny,  near  Edinburgh,  N,B, 

1891  I  Robs,  Albxandbb,  St,  Kierans,  Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  8,E. 
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1888  Ross,  Captaix  Gbobqe  E.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8  Collingham  Chfdmu,  S.W. ;  ini 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1885     Ross,  Hugh  C,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  CUmenfi  Lam,  E.C. 

1 880  Ross,  JoHK,  Morven,  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N.  ;  and  68  Finw^mry  PtfM- 
mentfE.C, 

1882  Ross,  J.  Oraftok,  St.  Stephen's  Manor,  Cheltenham;  and  Orieniai  CM, 
Hanover  Sqtiare,  W. 

1881  Roth,  H.  Liwo,  32  Preseott  Street,  Halifax. 
1894  RoTHWBLL,  Gborob,  5  Throgmorton  Avenue^  E,C, 

1889  RoTDS,  Charles  Jakbs,  Windham  Cluh,  St,  James's  Square,  8.W. 
1800  RoTDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. 
1892  RuxNBT,  Howard,  F.R.G.S.,  Park  Nook,  Enfield;  and  Dewmshirs  Clnb, 

Si.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1879     Russell,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PM  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  66  Qaeenu- 

borough  Terrace,  W. 
1875     RussBLL,  Thomas,  Haremare  Hall,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 

1878  Russell,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  69  Eaton  Square,  S.W, 

1875     Russell,  T.  Purvis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 

1879  fl^ussELL,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

1891     Russell,  Wk.  Cecil,  HaretTiare  Hall,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 
1889     Rutherford,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey, 


1886 
1881 
1890 
1874 

1893 
1874 
1873 
1891 

1884 
1885 
1887 

1886 
1885 
1877 
1889 
1882 
1885 

1879 
1884 

1872 
1893 
1885 


Saalfeld,  Alfred,  Warn  ford  Court,  E.C. 

fSAiLLARD,  Philip,  87  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Salmon,  Edward  G.,  15  Colville  Road,  Bayswater,  W, 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  X.C.M.G.,  C.B.  ( Agent-Genend  for  New  Sontli  Wales), 

9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Sandbman,  Albert  G.,  32  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
fSANDBRSoN,  JoHN,  BulUr's  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
Sassoon,  Arthur,  12  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C, 
fSAimDERs,  Frederic  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmo.idsworth, 

Slough. 
Saunders,  Thomas  Dodgson,  Twyfordbury,  Croydon, 
Savage,  Wm.  Fredk.,  Blow  field  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 
Scales,   G.  Mc Arthur,  4    Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C  ;  and  8t, 

Heliers,  Orleans  Road,  Homscy  Rise,  N, 
Scales,  Herbert  F.,  9  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
tScARTH,  Lbveson  E.,  M.A.,  Kcverstone,  Manor  Road,  Bournemouth, 
ScHiFF,  Charles,  22  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 

ScHOLET,  J.  Cranbfield,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  dub,  Albemarle  Slrett,  W, 
ScHWABACHBR,  SiEOFRiED,  42  Holhom  Vtoduct,  E.C. 
ScHWARTZE,  C.  E.  R.,  M.A.,    Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  S,E. ;  and 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
ScLANDEES,  ALEXANDER,  10  Ccdars  Rood,  Clapham  Common,  S.W, 
Sconce,  Captain  G.  ColquhocI^,  Board  of  Trade  Office, ^  Custom  House, 

Dublin, 
Scott,  Abraham,  8  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Scott,  Andrew,  23  London  Street,  E.C. 
Scott,  Archibald  E.,  Park   Cottage,  East   Sheen,  S.W, ;   and    Untied 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
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Twrof 

Beetion. 

1890 
1886 
1887 


1886 
1893 
1881 

1892 
1894 
1886 

1891 
1887 
1871 

1888 

1888 
1879 

1892 

1891 
187tf 
1892 

1879 
1893 
1874 

1887 
1883 
1880 
1886 
1884 

1883 
1868 
1886 

1884 

1881 

1883 
1884 
1888 

1886 


SooiTy  Abthub  Jbbtoisb,  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton,  Hants, 

Sjott,  Charlbs  J.y  Hilgay,  Guildford, 

Sonr,  John  Adam,  KUnumey,    OakhiU  Soad,   Putney,  S.W.;  and  11 

Distaff  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  KC. 
ScjVBFiMLD,  RoBBRT,  HiU  House,  Llansiephan,  Carmarthenshire, 
SoBUTTON,  Jamks  Hbbbbbt,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
Sblbt,  Fbidbaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4   Threadneedle 

Street,  E.C, 
Sbllab,  Jambs  Anderson,  Woodpark,  Lewisham  Park  Cr^^eent,  8.E, 
♦Sblous,  Frbdbricx  C,  Barry  more  House,  Wargrave,  Henley-on-Thames, 
Sblwtn,  Rt.  Rbv.  Bishop  J.   R.,  D.D ,    7%«  Master*s  Lodge,   Selvyn 

College,  Cambridge. 
SiMFLBy  Jambs  C,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Marine  Terraee,  Kingstown,  Dublin, 
Sbniob,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Sbbooold,  O.  Pbarce. 
Shand,  James,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8,W, ;  and 

75  Upper  Ground  Street,  8.E. 
Shand,  John  LonDOUx,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.  C, 

Shand-Harybt,  Jambs  Widdrixoton,  Castle  Semple,  Lochwinnoch,  Ren- 
frewshire, N.B. 
Shannon,  Archibald,  care  of  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co.,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  EC. 
Sharpe,  W.  E.  Thompson,  1 1  Ladbroke  Square,  dotting  HiU,  W, 
Shaw,  Colonel  E.  W.,  44  Blackwater  Road,  Eastbourne, 
Shelford,  William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  3dA  Cheat  George  Street,  Westminster, 

8.W. 
Shbpherd,  William  Lake,  26  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Shbrwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streafham  Hill,  S.W, 

Shipstbr,  Henry  P.,  87  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, ;  and  Conserva- 
tive Club,  St.  James  s  Street,  S.  W. 
fSniRB,  Robert  W.,  8t.  HiVaire,  Blunt  Read,  South  Croydon. 
Short,  Charles,  Office  o/"  The  Argus;'  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Shortridoe,  Samuel,  65  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
SiDET,  Charles,  28  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.JV, 
SiLLBM,  John  Henry,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carltoi 

aub,S.W. 
fSiLYBR,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
fSiLVBR,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Sim,  Major-Gbnbbal  Edward  Cotsoarne,  R.R,  37  Connaught  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  8.  W, 
fSncMONS,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  36  Cornwall 

Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Commander  H.  O.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  j-  Co.,  123  Pall 

MaU,S.W. 
tSiMPSON,  Suroeon-Majoe  Frank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Sinclair,  Arthur,  Meadow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
Sinclair,  Augustine  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Ivy  Lodge,  South 

Petherton,  Somerset. 
Sinclair,  Dayid,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  19  Silifer  Street^ 

E,C. 

H  H 
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1894     Sinclair,  Nobxan  A.,  11  8t.  Georgt't  Boad,  8.W.;  and  BeaUisk  CMf 

Dover  Street,  W. 

1891     SiPPB,  Chablbs  H. 

1883  Sladb,  Gborob  P.,  Kammlla,  33  FitzjohrCs  Avenue,  Hampetead,  N»W, 

1887  Sladk,  Hbnbt  G.,  Hi  Upptr  M{*ntagu  Sttmt^  Montagu  Square,  W, 
1886     Sladen,  St.  Barhe,  Hmth/eU,  Rtiga^e^ 

1894  Slaobn,  St.  Babbb  Kussell.  HtQthjUld^  Reigate. 

1891  fSMABT,  FbancisG    M^\-,  Brfdhurt/,  Tmihridge  WeUs. 

1 888  Smith,  Si b  Cbcil  Clemrn  n,  G  . C .  M. G ,,  Kirkleatka in  HaU,  Sedcar,  Yarh, 

1889  fSMiTH,  D.  JoHx&ToxK,    ID  West  George  Street^  Glaegow. 

1872     Smith,  Sib  Francis  Villbneute,  19  Hurringttm  Gardene,  8autk  Keneing- 
fou,  SJV. 

1885  Smith,  Henrt  Gabdneb,  Tinto,  KiUieser  Avenue,  Streatkam  HiU,  8,W, 
1888  Smith,  James,  Ojgice  of*  The  Caps  Ar^tig,"  164  Fenchureh  Street,  E.C. 
1888     Smith,  James  William,    C&Uamo,   SiromneaSt   Orkneg ;   and  NiUiamal 

Liheral  CltUt,  Whiiehaii  Place,  S.  tV. 

1886  Smith,  Jon  If  2  Alda^manbttri/ rosfern^  E.C. 

1880  fSMiTM  Josci'u  J     Wdlt  Home,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire, 

1884  Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carleton,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  11  Delakay 

1884  Smith,  Walter  F.,  37  Roj/al  Exchange,  E,C. 

1886      Smith,  William,  J  1*    .Sundown  Ifortse,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
1893     Smyth,  Ittv  BrKwxm^  St.  Mark's  Fi^arag^^^  Mh^ertiftt^,  K 

1881  fSoMERTiLLK,   Ahthug   Fowsks,    Dhtdtf  H^H4f.   WsUs,  Somerset;   oni 

Oj:fbrdaitd  C(^mbridf?f  Club,  Pall  Mall,  SJV, 
1874     SoFMH,  Wm.  GAIlLA^fu,  B.A.    J.P     Harestone,   Caterham    Valley;  and 
Jlcvonshiri  Clvh,  St.  Jam^ji's  Stnet^  S.JV. 

1886  SpAKifia,  Adolf,      ^  Fellows  Road,  N.W. 

1890  SpBNct,  lit  RUT.  Colon  RL  John,  15  Victoria  Park,  Dover, 
1893      SpB!tCXn,  T  EDWAKiif  3  5/oi?*  Buildings.  Lincoln*  Inn,  W,C. 
1870     Si'KNSLKT.  Howard,  F.aS..  F.R.G.S.,  4  Bolton  Gardene  West,  8,W, 
1888     Sficer,  ALneaT   M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.\  and  Brancepetk  House, 

Woodford,  Es^x. 

1887  Spmas,  Felix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

1890  R$^^>TTTswooTiK,  Geobgb  a.,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W, 

1883     tSPBOSTON,  Hugh,  Fir  Hill  Lodge,  Southend  Lane,  Lower  Sjfdenhamf 
S.E. 

1885  Sq7ibd,    Rev.    Georob    Metler,    M.A.,    dothall    Rectory,    Baldock 

Herts. 
1879     SfAFFORU,  Sib  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  15  Wilton  Street,  Groevenor  Place, 
S.W, 

1885  Staley,  T.  p.,  2  Fenchureh  Avenue,  E.G. 

1893     Stamfobd,  Kioht  IIo?f  tub  Earl  of,  61  Drayton  Gardens,  8,19', 

1891  Stanford,  KdwarDj  Jun    26  Coekjtpnr  Street,  S.W, 

1886  fSTANLEY,  Walmsley,  M.Inst.C.E ,  The  Knowle,  Leigham  Court  Road, 

Streatkam,  S.W. 
1883     Stanmohb,  The  Right  Hon.  Lo«d,  G.C.M.G.,  10  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.; 
and  The  Rfd  House,  Ascot. 
,  1878     Starke,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Dum- 
fries, KB, 
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1675     Stsin,  Akdssw,  Broan^fieldt  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenham, 
1894     STBPHBzrsuNy  BowLAND  M.y  21  Kensington  Gardens  Square^    W,;    and 
Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1891  Stbphbkson,  Thomas,  North  Stai-iley  Hall,  lUpon, 

1888     Stbwart,  Alexander  B.,  Alexgate,  Sand  ford  Road,  Bromley ,  Kent. 

1882  Stbwabt,  Chable8  W.  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  atid  B.  Morison,  Blackfriars 

Street,  Perth,  N.B. 

1883  Stewabt,  Edward  C,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Morison,  Blackfriars 

Street,  Perth,  N.B. 

1887  Stewart,  Robert,  Cufgruff,  Crossmichael,  N.B. 
1881     Stewart,  Robert  M.,  28  Fimhury  Street,  E.C. 

1874  tSTiRLiNO,  Sib  Charles  E.  F.,  Bart.,  Glorat,  Millon  of  Campsie,  N.B. ; 

and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1881  Stiruno,  J.  Archibald,  24  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
1877     Stone,  F.  W.,  B.C.L.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

1898     Stoneham,  Allen   U.  P.,  Mes»rs.  Monkhouse,   Goddurd  j-  Co.,  28  St. 
Swithin's  Lane,  E.  C. ;  and  Haulkerton,  Long  Dittos, 

1882  fSrow,    F.  S.  Philipson,   Blackdown  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey;  and 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 

1885  Strafford,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  5  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. ;  and 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

1890  Strange,  Vincent  W.,  Travancore  House,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

1875  fSTRANOWATS,  HoN.  II.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset;  and  6  Pump 

Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
1880     fSTRSBT,  Edmund,  MiUfield  Lane,  Highgate  Bise,  N. 

1888  Strickland,  Oliver  Rofbr,  Hampsfield,  Putney,  S.W. 

1888  tSTRUBiN,  Frederick  P.  T.,  Malpas  Lodge,  Torquay. 

1892  Stuart,  H.  Villikrs,  Dromana,  Cappoquin,  Ireland. 

1884  Stuart,  John,  F.R.G.S.,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 

1886  Stuart,  Walter,  Kingledores,  Broughton,  Peebleshire. 

1887  Sturgks,  E.  M.,  M.A.,  Stanlake  Park,  Twyford,  Berks. 

1891  Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick,  Suthcrlands,  Reading. 
1891     Sutton,  Leonard,  Hazelwood,  Reading. 

1883  SwANZY,  Francis,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Swift,  Dean.  Sttynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 

1890  Swinburne,  U.  P.,  39  Cadogan  Square,  S.  W. 

1889     tSiKBs,  George  H.,  M.A.,  M.In8t.C,E.,   Glencje,  Tooting  Btc  Common, 

S.W. 
1875     Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


1885     tTALi^BNTS,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62  Ewmmore  Gardens,  S.W. 

1883     Tangyb,  George,  Hiatlifdd  Hall,  Handifworth,  Birmingham;   and  35 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
1883     Tanoye,  Sir  Richard,   Gilberistone,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney,  S.W. ;  and 

35  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1890  Tanner.  Professor  IIenrt,  M.KA.C,  21  Hogarth  Road,  EarVs  Court, 
S.W. 

1887      Taylor,  Ernest  C. 

1891  I  Taylor,  Hugh  L.,  23  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 

BB  3 
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1885  Tailor,  J.  V.  E.,  14  Cocksjmr  Street,  8,Wr;  and  St,  FaUk*i  Vumrwje, 

Wandsworth,  8,1V, 
1881     fTATLOB,  Thbodorb  C,  Sunny  Bank,  BaUey,  Yorkshire, 
1893     Tbobtmbibr,  Charles  G.^Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I  Queen  Victoria  8t„  E,C. 
1881     TmrpLB,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  TkeNaeA,  near  Rrr^ 

cester;  and  Alhenmim  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
1890     Tennant,  Robert,  Primrose  Club,  Park  Place,  St,  Jameses,  S,W, 

1886  Thomas,  James  Lbwis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,   Thatched    House   Gub,  St, 

Jame8*s;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  8,W, 

1881  Thomas,  John,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C, 

1892  ^Thompson,  E.  Maunde,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W,C. 

1889  Thompson,  E.  Russell,   Trinity  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooj^ers  7?or, 

Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

1888  Thompson,  E.  Stmbs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  33  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1890  tTnoMPSON,  iStdket,  Wood  Dene,  Sivenoaks. 

1889  Thomson,  Albxandeb,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

1876  Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Beciory,  Aston,  Stevenajf,  Herts;  and 

St.  Betel's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C. 
1886     Thorns,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  #  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor 
Lane,  E.C, ;  and  Eusdon,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1877  Thrupp,  Leonard  W.,  61  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 
1889     TiDET,  Ernest,  46  London  WaU,  E.C. 

1891  TiLLiE,  Alexander,  Maple  House,  Ballard's  Lane,  Finchley,  N, 
1872     TiNUNE,  Gborob,  12  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 

1883  tTiNLiKE,  Jambs  Madder,  7%e  Orange,  Rockbeare,  near  Exeter, 

1893  TiNNE,  Theodore  F.  8.,  The  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

1892  TipPETTs,  William  J.  B.,  73  Longridge  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W,; 

and  11  Maiden  Lane,  E.C, 
1886     ToD,  Hbnrt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E,C. 

1882  ToMxiNSON,  Georoe  Arnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  26  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W, 

1884  Tooth, R.  Lucas,  1  Q^een's  Gate,  S.W. 

1885  ToPHAM,  William  H., C.E.,  2  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1884  ToRLEssE,  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.,  R.N.,  H,M,S.  Seagull,  Portsmouth. 
1884  tTowN,  Hbnrt,  Arkley  House,  Arkley,  Bamet, 

1892  Townsend,  Charles,  M.P.,  J. P.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  BristoL 

1884  tTRAVEBS,  John  Amort,  Domey  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
1889     Trrdwbn,  Edward  B..  27  Walbrook,  E.C, 

1886  Trill,  Geo  rob,  97  Belvedere  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

1885  Trindrr,  Oliver  J.,  4  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
]®86     Tritton,  J.  Herbert,  b^ Lombard  Street,  EC. 

1893  Troup,  Hugh  Rose,  76  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1886  Trower,  Herbert  A.,  4  to  6  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C, 

1883  TuppER,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (High  Commissioner  for 

Canada),  17  Victcrria  Street,  S.W, 
!878     tTrRyBUi.L,  Alexander,  80  Behize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 
1885     Turnrull,  Robkht  Thobbuhn,  5  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
1878     tTuRNBULL,  Walter,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1885     Turner,  Cordon,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  EC. 
1801     Tww-       ~  78  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

^ostboume  Gardens,  W. 
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Tear  of 
Blactioo. 
1879     Ulooq,  CuofBUT  J.  A.,  22  Pembridffe  Gardens,  W. 


1883 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1890 
1879 

1880 

1884 
1881 
1884 
1889 

1886 
1879 
1890 
1878 

1800 

1886 

1887 
1894 
1889 
1879 
1882 
1893 

1879 
1894 
1880 

1882 
1885 
1894 

1884 

1887 
1884 
1888 
1891 


tVAUKTim,  Hugh  Suthssijind,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

VahdkH  Btl,  Phimp  Brbda,  61  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Vauohan,  R.  Wticdham,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  Broad  Strut  Avenue,  E.C. 

Vautin,  Claude,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Vbitcu,  Jamss  a.,  Fyche  Hall^  Knareehorough. 

tViMCBKT,  C.  E.  Howard,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

YiNCENr,  J.E.MATTKBW,  ConiwoU  Buildings,  35  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

VoosL,  8iB  Juuus,  K.C.M.Q.,  2  Siver  Bank,  East  Moleseg,  Kingston-on- 

Thames, 
Yoaa,  HsBifAinr,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  1 5  Leadenhall  Street,  E.  C. 

Waddikoton,  Johk,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham, 

Wadb,  Cbcil  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Wadb,  Nugbmt  Chablbs,  128  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 

tWAiNmuGHT,  Bbaxtchamp  C,  FJl.Met.Soc,  33  Bidgmount   Gardens, 

Gower  Street,  W,C. 
Waikwbight,  Charles  J.,  Elmhurst,  East  FinchUy,  N, 
Wakbfibld,  Charles  M.,  FX.S.,  Belmont,  Uxbridge, 
Waldrow,  George  Nugent,  The  Flanker,  Drwnsna,  Co,  Leitrim,  Ireland. 
Wales,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  KJ>.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.K,  MarUorough  House,  S,W. 
Walkbr,  LnuT. -Colonel  Arthur  G.,  R.A.,  2  Albemarle  Villas,  Stoke, 

Ditonport, 
tWALUR,  Robert  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.HiBtJ3.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Boad,  Leicester. 
Walker,  Russell  D.,  11  Cureon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Wallacb,  Lawrence  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E, 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  Herot^ld,  Potters  Bar, 
Waller,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Beatings,  Woodbridge,  Sufolk, 
Walub,  H.  Boto,  Graylands,  near  Horsham. 
Walthav,  Edward,  F.R.G.S.,  Wdsingham  House,  45  Christchureh  Road, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
fWANT,  Randolph  C,  32  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
Ward,  J.  Gripfin,  J.P.,  Thomleigh,  Stoneygate,  Leicester. 
Warren,  Major-Genebal  Sir  Charlbs,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  44  St. 

George s  Boad,  S.W, 
Watbrhousb,  Hon.  G.  M.,  Hawthomden,  Torquay. 
fWATEBHousB,  LEONARD,  81  Montoguc  Square,  W, 

Wathins,  Charles  S.  C,  Tower  House,  near  Orpington,  Kent ;  and  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  of  South  Africa,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Watson,  William   Colling,  10  Lyndhurst  Boad,  Hampstead,  N.W,; 

and  16  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
fWATT,  Hugh,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.C, 
tWATTs,  John,  Allendale,  Wimborne,  Dorset. 

Wbatherlbt,  Charles  H.,  Messrs,  Cooper  Bros,  ^  Co.,  14  George  Street, 
Mansion  House,  E.C. 
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1880  Webb,  Henrt  B.,  HolmdaU,  Dorking ^  Surrey. 
1889     WuBBy  WiLUAif,  Newstead  Abbci/f  near  Nottingham, 

1886  WxBSTBR,  H.  Cabtick,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  Hillhead,  Gkugow, 

1881  Webster,  Bobbbt  Grant,  M.P.,  83  Bflgrave  Road,  8.W. 

1892  Weddel,  WnxiAM,  16  St,  Helens  Place,  E.C, 

1883      Weld-Blundbli^  Henry,  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham, 

1893  f  Welstead,  Leonard,  Home  Place,  Battle. 

1869     Wbmtss  and  Marcu,  The  Kioht  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  23  St.  Jetmei* 
Place,  S.W. 

1887  Wbntwobth,  Fitzwiixiax,  105  Cromwell  Road,  S.  W. 
1892     West,  Rev.  Henry  M..  M.A.,  Sacombe  Rectory,  Ware. 

1875     Western,  Charles  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  We$iminster,  8.ff. 

1888  Weston,  Dyson,  138  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 

1877  Wetherell,  William  S.,  117  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1880  Wharton,  Henry,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.  W, 

1888  Wheeler,  Arthur  H.,  Ashenground,  Haywards  Heaih  ;  and  188  Sttemi, 

W.C. 

1878  Wheeler,  Charles,  3  Boulevard  Grancy,  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 

1881  White,  I^edham,  60  Onslow  Gardens,  8.W. 

1892     White,  Montagu  (Consnl-General  for  the  Transraal),  54  Fietoria  Strmt, 
S.  W. ;  and  73  ComhiU,  E.  C. 

1873  White,  Robert,  86  Marine  Parade,  Brighton;  and  19a  Coleman  Strett, 

EC. 

1885  f  White,  Rby.  W.  Moorv,  LL.D.,  Sloneleigh,  BayshiU,  Cheltenham. 

1882  Whyte,  Robert,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  EC. 

1886  WiENHOLT,  Arnold,  Junior  Athenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1885     WiENHOLT,EDWARD,care  oj  Messrs.  A.B.  CMJf-Co.,  34  Great  St,  Helens,  E.C 

1883  WiENHOLT,  William,  Junior  Athenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1889  Wilkinson,  Richard  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  79  Oomhill,  E.C. 

1885  Willans,  Wm.  Henry,  23  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seatoa, 

Devon. 

1883  WiLLCocKS,  George  Waller,  M.Inst. C.E.,  4  College  Bill,  Cannon  Strnt, 

EC. 

1884  Williams,  James,  Radstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham,  8.W. 

1888  Williams,  Walter  E.,  Bellevue,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

1889  f  Williamson,  Andrew,  5  Lothbury,  E.C, 

1887  tWiLUAMsoN,  John  P.G.,  Rothesay  House,  Richmond,  S,W, ;  and  Dale 

House,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N.B. 

1879  WiLUs,  Edward,  20    Cambridge  Road,   Hove,  Brighton;  and  Oriental 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1874  Wills,  George,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  EC, 

1886  Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  Chelsea  Lodge,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  8,W.; 

and  2  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  EC, 
1891     Wilson,  Rev.  Bernard  R.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Kettering. 
1886     t Wilson,  John,  93  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1878  Wilson,  John  George  Hannay,  Longwood,  Eastbourne. 
1889     Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey. 

1879  t Wilson,  Sib  Samuel,  10  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 

1891      Wise,   George   F.,  Bembridge    House,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight;  and  St. 
George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


Tflttof 
Btootioa 

1868 

1891 
1894 
1894 

1890 
1882 
1884 
1893 
1891 

1891 
1883 

1875 

1888 
1892 
1868 
1889 
1890 

1869 

1888 
1890 


Reddmt  FeUow$.  ill 

fWoLFF,  H.E.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hkn bt  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
Tke  British  Embassy, Madrid,  Spain  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 

Wood,  Alfbsd,  42  Wtstbourne  Park  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 

Wood,  Gborob,  8a  Mostyn  Road,  Brixton,  8.  W» 

Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Caihcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.;  United 
University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  8.W, 

WoooALL,  CoBBBT,  C.E.,  95  Polace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S,W, 

fWooDB,  Arthur,  8  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W,C, 

Woodward,  Jamrs  E.,  Berily  House,  Bickley, 

Wright,  Alfred,  Bessingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 

Wright,  Charles,  Land  Corporation  of  Western  Australia,  5  Copthall 
Buildings,  B.C.;  and  Oaklands,  99  Burnt  Ash  HUl,  Lee,  8.E. 

Wright,  Henrt,  Stafford  House,  St.  James's,  8.  W, 

Wtllib,  Hartbt,  Balgoumie,  Blyth  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 


Yardlbt,  SAMXTBr^  C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales  Government  Office,  9  Victoria 

Strut,  8.  W. 
Yates,  Leopold,  64  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
YsRBURGH,  Robert  A.,  M.P.,  27  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 
YouL,  Sir  James  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  8,W. 
YoxTNO,  Eduttnd  Mackenzie,  21  Palace  Gate,  W, 
Young,  Edward  G.,  2  Great  Western  Road,  Westboume  Park,  W. ;  and 

care  of  Messrs,  L.  Thomas  j-  Co.,  138  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C, 
fYouNG,  Sir  Frederick,  KC.M.G.,  6  Qiteensberry  Place,  South  Kensing- 

ton,  S.W. 
Young,  Colonel  J.  8.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.W, 
YuiLLB,  Andrew  B.,  63  Nevem  Squan,  EarVs  Court,  8,  W, 


[1820.] 
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Tear  of 
Election. 
1889 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1885 
1894 
1886 
1883 
1878 

1891 

1883 
1893 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1885 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1890 
1893 
1886 
1887 
1893 
1881 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1890 
1876 
1888 
1892 
1890 

1894 
1881 
1891 
1887 
1872 
1883 


NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Abbott,  David,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

t Abbott,  Habbt,  Q.C,  11  UotpUai  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Abbott,  Heitrt  M.,  Barri8ter-at>LaWy  8t,  Kitte, 

f  Abbott,  Phiup  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

ABwyn,  Hon.  B.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  WaU$. 

Abdullah  of  Pebak,  thb  Ex-Sultan,  Seychelles, 

Ablett,  Jaxbs  p.,  J. p.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fABUBBOW,  Chablbs,  F.R.G.8.,  P.O.  Box  534,  Johannesburg,  Drtmsvaal, 

AcKBOTD,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Edwabd  JaxbSi  Hong  Kong  (OozrefpondiDg 

Secretaiy). 
t  AcLAND,  Hbnbt  Dtkb,  Judges*  Chambers,  Chancery  Square,  Sydney,  Xem 

South  Wales, 
Acton- Adams,  Wiluam,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zeafamd, 
AcuTT,  Lbonabd,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Aoutt,  R.  Noble,  Durban,  Natal, 

Adams,  Fbancis,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Adams,  Gborob  Hill,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Adams,  Habbt,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Adams,  Pebct,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Adams,  Hicuabd  P.,  Sandgate,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Adamson,  Robbbt,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Adamson,  William  A.,  Melboume,  Australia, 

Adolfhus  Gborob  A.  (Supervisor  of  Customs),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Adlbb,  Isidob  H.,  Central  Hotel,  Hamburg, 
f  Adtb,  Majob  Goodson,  Aurungabad,  Decean,  India, 
AoAB,  Walteb  J.,  Dikoya,  Ceylon, 
Agnew,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Adlman,  James,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Melboume,  Australia, 
f  AiBTH,  Albxandbb,  Durban,  Natal, 
f  Aitkbn,  James,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
AmtEN,  Jambs,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Akbbman,  Sib  John  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mariieburg,  Natal, 
Albbbcht,  Hbnbt  B  ,  Greenfield,  Moot  River,  Natal, 
Albxandbb,  John,  Forest  Department,  Galle,  Ceylon, 
Albxandbb,  John  W.,  A.R.I.6.A.,  care  of  Bank  of  Africa,  Caps  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
Albxandbb,  James,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Alison,  James,  F.R.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Allan,  Albxandbb  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Australian  Club,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Allan,  Gobdon,  Surveyor-General,  Beliee,  British  Honduras, 
Allan,  Hon.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Jllllk,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland, 


1888 

1891 
1885 

1883 
1887 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1879 
1887 
1892 
1892 

1882 
1885 
1888 
1892 

1873 
1880 

1881 
1894 

1889 
1889 
1883 
1891 
1891 
1878 
1887 

1879 
1886 
1893 
1885 
1891 
1886 
1880 
1880 
189^ 
1889 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1877 
1891 
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AxxDBisGBy  T.  J.,   F.B.Q.Sm  F.Z.S.,  District   Commiflaioner,  Sherbro, 

West  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Allbk,  Alfbxd,  19  Ckurch  Street,  Pretoria,  Tranwaal. 
Allbn.    Gbobob    Botce,   ToxUth,    Glebe    Point,    Sydney,   New   South 

Waiet. 
fALLBK,  Jambs,  M.H.R.,  DunecUn,  New  Zealand  (Correspondiog  Secretaiy). 
Allbm,  J.  Shiluto,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Allbn,  Reginald  C,  Toxieth,  Glebe  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
AiXBK,  S.  Nbsbitt,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
AiXBic,  Thaihb,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

fALLFOBT,  Waltbb  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P,0,,  Jamaica, 
Allsopp,  Bbv.  Johk,  Donnington,  Cato  Ridge,  Natal, 
Allwood,  Jambs,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Alsop,  Dayid  G.  £.,  Messrs,  Bligh  ^  Harbottle,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Ambbosb,  Hon.  Ambbosb  Povah,  M.L.C.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Amhbrst,  Thb  Hun.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Amphlbtt,  Gbobob  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbbson,  C.  Wiix>bb8s,  J.P.,  Government  Land  Department,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
fANDBBSON,  Dickson,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Andbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Cumming's  Jjodge, 

East  Coast,  British  Guiana. 
Andbbson,  Jambs  F,,  6  St,  George  Street,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Andbbson,  Geobge  Wiluam,   M.P.P.,  Lake  District,    Victoria,  British 

Columbia, 
Andbbson,  William  Tbail,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
tANDBBW,  Duncan  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Amdbbws,  Chablbs  Gbobge,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Andrews,  Qbobgb  R.,  The  Waterworks  Co.,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
fANDBBws,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TransvacU, 
fANDBBWs,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Andrews,    William,   M.Inst. C.E.,   Government  Railways,    Maritzburg, 

Natal  : 

tANGAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 
Angoyb,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
f  Angus,  Jambs,  32  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Annand,  Gbobgb,  M.D.,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Anthonisz,  Jambs  0.,  Pdlice  Magistrate,  Singapore, 
Abcheb,  Archibald,  M.L.A.,  Gracemere,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Arches,  William,  Gracemere,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Armbristbb,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Armstrong,  Alexander,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony, 
Armstrong,  George  S.,  Verulam,  Natal, 
Abmttagb,  Bert  rand,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Abmttaob,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Abnbll,  C.  C,  624  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Arnold,  Jambs  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Abundbl,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands, 
AmwiH,  Stdmbt  E^  Eastwell,  vid  BloemfonUin,  Orange  Free  State. 
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Tear  of 
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1885     AsHLBT,  HoK.  Edwabd  Chablbs,  Collector  of  Ci»toia«',-!AH   iMit, 

Mauritius, 

1883     AsTLES,  Harybt  Eustacb,  M.D.,  61  Collins  Street,  Methmnme^  jMrntrMi. 
1889     Athbhstonb,  Edwin,  M.D.,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  CoUmy, 
1880     fATHBBSTONE,  GuTBON  D.,  M.Iost.C.E.,  Blofmfontein,  OremgeFHe  Slats 
1876     *ATHBB8T0NBy  W.  OiTYBOK,  M.D.,  Grahamstoum,  Ca^  Colony, 
1885     f  Atkinson,  A.  R.,  Messrs.  Morison  j-  Atkinson,  Lamhton  Qnap,  WeUiafftm, 

New  Zeala;nd, 

1880  f  Atkinson,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Nicholas,  Gecrgetowny  Britisk  Gmana, 
1887  Atkinson,  J.  Mitfobd,  M.6.,  Government  Civil  Hospital,  B&nyKomy, 
1889     f  Atkinson,  R.  Hopb,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  tiU  UnM 

States,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1 892  Attbnborouoh,  Mask,  32  Barnard  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South  Austndi§, 
1882     f  Attbnborough,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbounu,  Australia^ 

1893  Attwbll,  James  W.,  Messrs.  Attwdl  j-  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1893     AxTBvr,  John  Qbobgb,  Advocate,  Johannesburg,  Transfsadl, 

1878     AuTBAT,  P.  Elicio,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1892     Atbbs,  Frank  Rickman,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 


1883  Badnall,  Hbrbebt  Owbn,  J.P.,  Resideot  Magistrate,  Beacon^/UHd,  Ceyt 
Colony, 

1884  jBaoot,  Gbobge,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Guiana, 
1891  t^AOOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1889  fBAiLXT,  Abb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1893  Bailet,  Allanson,  GoTemment  Agent,  Kurunegaloy  Ceylon, 

1891  fBAiLLiB,  SiB  Geobob,  Babt.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1884  Bainbbidob,  Captain  William,  Union  Steamship  Company, 

1887  Baibd,  a.  Rkid,  heighten  Hall,  Wellington  Street,  Windsor,  Hetem 

Australia, 

1882  Bakbwbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1876  Baldwin,  Captain  W.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1884  t^ALFOUB,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1881  Ball,  Captain  Edwin,  R.N.R 

1884  jBallard,  Captain  Henbt,  Durban,  Natal, 

1887  fBALMB,  Arthur,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales, 

1875  Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  Bam,  Pbtrus  C.  tan  B.,  Villa  Maria,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohuj/, 

1887  Bankart,  Fbkdkrick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1891  fBANKiBR,  Frank  M.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1879  Bannbbman,  Samttei^  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889  Baptists,  Geobob  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritius, 
1891  Babbbr,  Charles,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Barber,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 
1884  Barclay,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1892  Barff,  H.  E.,  Registrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 

1886  Barnard,  Samubl,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 

1887  Barnes,  J.  F.  Eybltn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Swrrtyor 

General,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 

1890  t^ABNES,  Robert  S.  W.,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
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f BABifiTT,  CiPT.  £.  Aloibkon,  CommandAnt  of  Oonstabularyy  Sandakan 

Bntitk  North  Bcmeo, 
f  Babb,  How.  Alvxr.,  M.C.P.y  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
f  Babbbtt,  Chablbs  Hugh,  Vrttoria,  Transvaal, 
BABBiHGTONy  JoHii  WiLDMAN  S.,  Portland,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbow,  H.,  Colmar  Hoiise,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBABB-SiffiTHy  Hobbbt,  Torrcns  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babb-Smith,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babbt,  Hon.  Sib  Jacob  D.,  Judge  President,  Eastern  District  Court, 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
BABTBB,CHABLBS,B.C.L.,ReBideiitMagistrate,  TheFinish,  Mariiehurg,Natal, 
Babton,  Fbbdbbicx  6.,  J.P.,  **Moolbong,"  Bodigal,  New  South  Wales; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Babtox,  Gbobgb  W.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Babton,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bascom,  Hbnbt  S.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
Batchblob,  Fkboinand  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Bathurst,  Hekbt  W.,  Seremban,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements, 
Batt,  Edmuicd  Comptok,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Battbn,  Kobbrt,  Collector-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBATTLKY,  Fredbrick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  Neto  Zealand, 
Batt,  Harold  J.  L.,  Mount  Sibert  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Batt,  Sbbbbt  C.  E.,  M.A.,  MahS,  Seychelles. 

Bawdbv,  William  H.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimherley,Cape  Colony, 
Batlet,  Major  Ardbn  L.,  West  India ,Regt.,  Jamaica. 
fBATLKT,  William  Hunt,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Batus,  Johk,  Piggtf  Peak,  SwaeHand  {ma  Barberton,  Transvaal). 
Batlt,  Major  Gborgb  C,  A.D.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Government  House,  Belize, 

British  Honduras. 
fBATNBS,  JosBPH,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Ncls  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal, 
Batxbs,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bbanlands,  Rbv.  Canon  Arthur,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Bbabd,  Chables  Halman,  Solicitor-General,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
BsAB,  Geobob  Archibald,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
BsAUFOBT  Leicester  P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Beck,  A.  W.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
f  Beck,  Charles  Proctor,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
f  Beck,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

t  Beckett,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
jBeddt,  William  Hbnrt,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 
f Bedford,  Surgeon-Major  Gxtthrib,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 
Bbbrb,  D.  M.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 
Bebston,  Caft.  R.  Dudley,  Judge  of  the  Sessions  Court,  Sandakan, 

British  North  Borneo, 
Bbbtham,  Gborgb,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Bextham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bbgo,  Albxandeb,  1  Birdcage  Walk,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
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1893     Bell,  Anthony,  (HvU  Service  Club,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colot^, 

1884  BsLL,  Gbo.  F.,  care  of  Messrs,  Gibbsy  Bright,  #  Co.,  Melbomrme,  AueMlU, 
1882     Bkll,  Gbobob  Mbbbdith,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  ZeeiUmd, 

1886     Bbll,  John  W.,  At4x)rney-at-LaWy  Q^eenMtown^  Cape  Colony, 
1889     Bkll,  Hon.  Valbntinb  G.,  M  L.C,  M.In8t.C.K,  Director  of  PaUie  Wocki, 
Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1882  tBBLLAiBs,  Seafobth  Mackbnzib,  69  Main  8t,,  Georgetown,  BriHsk  OfdoMO, 

1886  Bbllamt,  Gbobob  C,  Jttgra,  Sdangor,  Straiie  Settlemente, 

1888     iBmujLKY,  Henbt  F.,  A.M.lQst.C.E.,  F.R.Bi.S ,  Saperinteiident  of  PoUk 

Works,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
1888     Bbllamt,  Joseph  £.  B.,  C.E.,  Midlines  Rioer,  Britieh  Hondwrat. 

1887  Bbllbw,  Captain  William  Sbptixus,  J.P.,    Colomal  Secretariat,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  Bbningfibld,  Jambs  J.,  Dwrban,  Natal, 

1885  Bbninofibld,  S.  F.,  Durban^  Natal, 

1884  fBBNJAMiN,  Lawrencb,  Nestlewood,  George  St,  East,  Melbourne,  Auetfmlia, 

1894  Bb.snbtt,  Alfebd  C,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Griqua  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1888  fBBNNETT,  Chbis.,  Rockmorc,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Walee, 

1886  Bbnnbtt,  Coobtenat  Walteb,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Rhmion, 

1891  Bennett,  Vivian  J.,  Civil  Service,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1880     Bbnnbtt,  Samuel  Mackenzie,  Assistant  Colonial  Troasozttr,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone, 
1875     Bensusan,  Balph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  Bensusan,  Samuel  L.,  Sydney ,  New  South  Wales, 

1878     Bebkblet,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Henbt  S.,  Suva,  F^i, 

1880  Bebkblet,  Captain  J.  H.  Habdtman,  Vice-President,  Federal  CobbcU  of 

the  Leeward  Islands,  Shadwell,  St,  Kitts, 

1892  Bbbnaochi,  Sionob  A.  G.  Diboo,  Maria  Island,  Taemania, 

1887     Bbbbt,  Hon.  Sib  Graham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Aueiralia, 

1893  Bkbtbam,  Robbbtson  F.,  P,0,  Box  128,  Johannesburg,  Traneeaal, 

1885  Bebtband,  Wm.  Wickham,  Boy  Cove,  Falkland  Islands, 

1887  t^^"^^^^  Gbobob  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 

1888  fBBTTELHBiM,  Henbi,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1801  fBBTTiNOTON,  J.  Bbindley,  Briudlcy  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Wales, 

1889  Bevebidob,  Gbobge,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1884  Bhtnon,  Ebasmus,  Bombay,  India, 

1883  Bbtts,  H.  N.  Duvebobb,  C.M.G.,  St,  Denis,  Bourbon,  Riuniom, 

1 892     tBiLATT  PoRNANAND  Mahanand,  Barrister-at-Law,  Albert  Building,  Fort, 
Bombay, 

1884  fBiCKFORD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1881  fBiDBN,  A.  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     fBiDBN,  Wiluam,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1884     BiDWKLL,  John  0.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1886  tBi<W8,  T.  Heskbth,  F.S.S.,  Comptroller  of  Burma,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
1877     BiBCH,  A.  S.,  Fitzherbert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1883  BiBCH,  James  Kobtrioht,  The  Grange,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

]  893  Birch,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1873  BiBCH,  W.  J.,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1887  tBiBCH,  WiLUAM  Waltbb,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1891  I  Black,  Ernest,  M.D.,  Government  Resident,  Broome,  Western  Austra'ia, 
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1891  Black,  Victor,  M.B.,  C  M.,  Soutkem  Cross,  Western  Australia. 
1889  f  Blackbvbn,  Alfrkd  L.,  JW^  t^haheth^  Cape  tWwjy* 

1888  BuLCTLWOOD,  Arthur  R..  .yfoni  Alto,  Mtiboume^  Australia. 

1886  Blackwood,  Robert  O.,  Mrlfffittm^^  Australia, 

1882  fBiAGAOTB,  MAjiiB  Ukn^v  JoiiK   l^tb  Uuuar^V 

1888  BM.IH1,  Captain  Axj^bleid  E.  B.,  C.M.R.,  Mount  Frere,  Griqualand  East, 

1889  tBLAiNB,  Sta  G.  Fredie&ick,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 

1889  fBLADTB,  Hbrbbrt  F.,  Biitrister-ftt-Law,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Blaib,  Caftan  Jork,  Singapore. 

1892  Blair,  Wu.iiam,  Jnappctor  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiofia, 
1884  f  Blaizi,  Richard  Bulb,  Lsgos,  WeU  Africa, 

1888  fBLAKK,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnby  A.,   K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,   Kingston, 

Jamaica, 

1889  Bland,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Revenue,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
1886  Blamx,  Oscar,  Hamburg. 

1889  fBLOW,  John  Jbllings,  care  of  Payette   VaVey  Bank,  Payette,  Idaho, 
U.S.A. 

1889  Blundbll,  M.  P.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1891  Bltth,  Daniel  W    CitiI  S«rTic<>,  GaUe,  Ceylon. 

1892  BoBAMJT,  AI.BKRT  0.,  M,B.^  M.E.C,S.K.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1890  tBoDT,  Rkt.  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Clinncellor,  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

Canada. 

1890  tBoooiE,  AhUtA^ty^n,  P.O.  Box  791,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  BoGLB,  Jamkh  Linton,  M.B.,  District  Surgeon,  Victoria  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1881  Bois,  Fbkdxric  W.,  J.F.,  Col&mho,  Ceylon. 

1892  Bow,  Stanlkt,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1889  BoLoiB,  Frank  L.,  J.P  ,  Quingebora,  Westbury  Street,  East  St.  Kild^, 

Melhoumey  Austral ta. 

1879  BoMPA^i  FBEi>jiBiri  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torrtnfrfm,  Tomcoomfta,  Queensland. 

1890  Bond,  Hon  RoBEfiT,  M.L.A.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
1890  BoNNiNy  Alfred,  Adeiaidr,  South  Au$traHa. 

1890  BoNNiN,  Alfred,  Jun  ,  Addnide,  South  Australia. 

1891  BoNNiN,  P.  Fred.,  J.P.,  TchaJba,  GkntJg,  Kyuth  Au^iralia. 

1892  BoNNTN,  William  Wingfield,  A.MJnat.Ol,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

1891  Booker,  Joseph  D,,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western.  Australia, 

1886  f  BoRTOK,  JottSf^  Casa  Nova,  Oiunnntf  Neu?  Zealand. 

1889  BoTBroRD,  Chablk*  S.*  624  Queen  Strat  Wfstf  Toronto,  Canada. 

1883  BoTTOMLET,  JoHK%  P.O.Box  1366,  Joh^ftn^iihirg.  DransvaaL 

1879  BoucHEHTiLLK,  A,  i*E,  Inipectar  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corro- 

sponding  Secretary). 

1888  BouLTf  PejiCT  S.,  Barberfon,  Transvaal. 

1883  BoimDnjiON,  E.  Blue fttffmtein.  0 ray -^  Free  State. 

1892  f!ioT7BKK,  Eimusn  F    Prftttria,  Transvaal. 

1879  1}oi?BKB|  Wkldbstjct     55  King  Strrft.  Kintpton,  Jamaica. 

1892  f  BouRNB,  E.  F  B.,  Goi^rnmetti  Se<rrftariat,  GeorgfimtyTt,  British  Guiana. 

1878  fBovsFiELD,  The  Right  Rev.  £.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 
Bishop* s  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1887  BoTBLLy  Hon.  Henry  A.,  M.L.C.,  Attorney-General,  Barbados. 
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1882  BowBN,  Hon.  Chahlbs  Christophbb,  H.L.C.,  Middletou,  CkHMUkmtk, 

New  Zealand   Correspond iog  SccreLarj). 
1886     BowEN,  Thomas,  51  .D.,  HoaLth  Officer,  Barbados 

1884  tBowBX,  T  BOM  AS  H.,  Addaide,  Saulh  Auattolia. 

1886  tBowBM,  WnxtAM*  Kidluma^  Balnarnn^,  Vktorkt  AuMiraUa, 
1889  BowKER,  Jon>{  MiTFr>ni>,  Tkarfidd,  Tort  Atfrtd,  Citp^  Coiowf. 
1893     BoTi>,  E.  N  BucHANAMp  Aci^fh  Ooid  Coast  Colony, 

1886  Boyle,  Ahthua  Epwamj,  Fr^iouya,  Siarra  Leone, 

1889     BoTLK,  Ho3P  CATBKi>iflu,  CSLQ.,  M.E.C.,  OoTemment  Seeietaxy,  Gmfigt' 
hmit  British  Guiana, 

1 885  t  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ ' 

1893     Boyle,  J  FuAKCxf?,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 
1881      f  Boy  lb,  51  obks,  Freetown ,  Sierra  Leone. 

1889  Bbaddok     IUh    Sib    Edward    N.    C,    K.C.M.G.,    M.H.A.,    Bobari, 

7^03  mama  ^ 

1879  Braiu  ittLD,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.L.C.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Cokmy, 

1883  Bradford,  W.  K.,  Kimfferlty  Cape  Colony, 
1893     Bhainb,  C.  Dimond  H.,  C.E.,  Bamjkfd,  Siam, 

1886  BftANPAt,  J,  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1890  Brassbt,  MiJaR  W.^  Wang^nn*  ^'^"  Zealand, 

1884  t^aAtTD,  Hon.  AuTttuti^  M,CJ' ,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana, 

1884  Bray  IJESfnY  Dav[d,  Concord,  Sydney ,  New  South  Wake, 

1887  B  li  kiA  Its  PE A  n ,  T nosi: as  X ,  iUi!^«  ^>  f  i?ti^i  t/amti  tm . 

1889  I  Br^dkll,  Ciiaslb^,  Fffde,  Orange  AVw  St^te. 

1888  Brbitmkyiih,  LcDTFio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  j  Bre>'tn4u.,  Hon,  rRKDERmKT,jMX.C,  ^rwAijfl^  QtieauUuuL 

1889  I  BEHTTf  J.  Talbot,  M.R  C.S.,  Melhoum^,  A\utralia. 

•  1874  I  Bridge,  H  IIh,  Ft^irfeld,  Ruatttniwhn,  Naplfr,  Neto  Zedlond, 
1881      Bbidoes,  Commaji'ukr  Walter  B..  R.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1880  Bridges,  W  F    iJ^rfurr,  British  Guiana , 

1890  Bftt(jGS.  Ho^  JosEPif,  MX.C,  Ston^y  Gmve^  Nevis,  West  Indies, 

1890  Brink,  ANtiHits  I..ANaF^*/nAniiPflj^r^^  TfajtsvaaL 

1 892  Bu  isrr  E  tt ,  J  A  «  k^,  Por<  Kl  irahft  h.  Cape  Co  lony, 

1893  Bbistowe,  Linpsay    Wm.  (District  Coniinia*ioner),   Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 

1891  Broadhtrst,  CHARLBg  E.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1892  BriCk,  jKrFiiKY  JIail,  Winniprgj  Cafmda. 

1883     t^'^ODERiCK,  FuRrHyiicit  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1883     t^**^®*"'^'**  Gkoroe  Alexanobr*  Kimherhy,  Cape  Colony, 

1888  Brodrick,  kij^^^PrH&ria,  TtAnwaid, 

1887  Brodrick,  Albert,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1889  Brooks,  Dr.  James  II^  Mahk^  StychdUs* 

,885     Brooks,  William  HKSiiYp  Addaide,  S^futh  Australia, 

1885  Broome,  H.E.  Sir  Fkkdbuick  Napier,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Honsf, 

1892      Brothers,  C.  M.  ,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Brown,  A.  Selwvn,  C.E.,  Hayes  Street,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1888  Brown,  Chaui.ks  F.  E.,  Mdhournc  Club,  Australia. 

1801      Brown,  Captain  Howard,  8  Andrasny  Strasse,  Buda^Pesth,  Hwnyary, ' 
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Beown,  John  CHARUcSy  Durban,  KatcU. 

Browh,  J.  Drysdalb,  cjo  IV,  G.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dank  of  Victoria,  Prahran, 
Mdboume,  Australia, 

Bbowm,  John  £.,  Standard  Bank,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 

Bbown,  J.  Ehua,  Darbt^n,  yataL 

"Brows,  J.  li.,.  J^a^eau^  Bahamtti^ 

Bbowit,  J.  HrxTBa,  Wairoa,  yapteTt  New  Zealand, 

tBsowN,  John  LAwajtNCB,  Methden,  Bowenfels,  New  South  Wale*, 

fBBOWN,  Mafixand,  J.P.,    Resident    Magistrate,    Geraldton,    Western 
Australia, 

Brown,  IIqn  Bichard  Myles,  M.L.C,  District  Judge,  Afahe,  Seychelles, 

Browk,  WiL[.tA^,  M.A.,  it.B.,  High  Sfr^^i,  iJuntdin,  A'fw  Zealand. 

Brown,  WitttAM  Viu.ieujs,  M.L.A.,  Tou^ft^pilh,  Qitten^iand. 

fBnowKB,  lloM,  C.  JVUcAri.AT  MX.C,  St.  GtoTffe'i,  Grenadtt. 

BnovKK,  LsowiHD  G.,  JJ^    Buclland  Ftxrk,  Adelaide,  South  Aitsfrnfw, 

tBflt>wj*B^  Thohas  U,  BurrlsUir-hi-lAw,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

Bruce,  H.E.  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Grenada,  WeU 
Indies. 

f Brvcb,  Gborob,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

fBRUCB,  J.  R.  Baxter,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fBRUCB,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Womhal^no,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

tE&i7KNK&«  KfiJtfJtsT  Anou,Tr  Eshfwe,  Zulu  Native  Reserve,  South  Africa, 

tBaYANT  AtPfiBD  T„  Difltrict  Officer  ptndifi^s,  S^raita  Settlements, 

Buchanan,  Hon.  Mr.  Jtstrcw  Tl  J.  Cope  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Buchanan,  Hkctor  Crcss,  JK,  Colo  mho,  Ceylon. 

Buchanan,  Walter  Clarke,  M.ILR..  Waimrap^,  WfUifffftim,  New  Zealand. 

BT:ciUMk^,WAi.TRuCfioss,Paim^*(onEii^te,  LinMo^  TaUtwuktlU^ Ceylon, 

fBucHANAN^  W   F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales, 

BtrCitLlYf  Gkobos^  Chri^tchun^h,  New  Zealand, 

tBuatiir  Mars,  XP..  Beaulieu,  Tmr^k,  Meihovnst,  Australia, 

BuDD,  John  Chambrw,  Chartered  Bunk  of  Indh^  Si)if?aporr, 

BuLLBR,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G  ,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

BcLLiTANT,  Willi  AX  Hose,  Yeo,  near  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 

BtjLT,   C.  Ma^uIin'    J. v..  Native  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

BtTBBUttY  EuwAiiij  P.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  New 
Zealand. 

fBu^DEXTK,  Sydney^  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

BuHFo»n-llA^cot  R,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Hbnry  J.,  C.M.G. 
(Tihraiiar. 

Bu^Kss.  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Buftitit,  IIo»  Samuel  Co.vsTAyrTNK,  M.L.C,  F.R.G.S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

fBuRxr^sHAW  JotiN,  Advocate,  Singapore. 

BiiHi*>i»TJ!R,  John  A    liatwatte,  Ukuwala,  Ceylon. 

Bt^BKsmp,  Brn  IJwtcK  L. 

EuaBOWS,  SiiiPiiRy  M.,  Civil  Service,  CoUmbo,  Ceylon, 

Burt,  Albert  Hamilton  Port  of  Spa fti    Tri^idtid. 
Burt,  Septimus,  Q.C,  Perfh,  Weetern  Austrdia. 
Burton,  Captain  George,  R.N.R.,  S.S.  *' Bangitira.' 
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1889 
1892 
1893 
1889 
1886 
1883 
1872 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1882 
1882 


Bdbtt,  Mauricb,  Aku»e  (aid  Accra),  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

BusBT,  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  CassUis,  New  South  Wales, 

Basu,  RoBKRT  E.,  Clifton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia. 

BussBTy  Frank  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Butler,  Henry,  Afelbownf,  Australia, 

Butler,  Captain  Verb  Alban,  Inspector  of  Police,  Port  LouUy  Mauriitims, 

Butler,  Major-Qeneral,  Sir  William  F.,  K.C.B. 

Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Butterton,  Willlam,  M.lD8t.C.E.,  Goyernment  Railways,  l>ufha»fNat^, 

tBuTTEBwoRTH,  Arthur  R.,  Barristor-at-Law,  Denman  Chambers^  Sydney ^ 

New  South  Wales, 
tBuTTOK,  Frederick,  Durban,  Natal, 
Buzacott,  Hon.  C.  Hardie,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 


1893  t^ACCiA,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India, 

1 885  Cadbll,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1892  t^^^^f  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1878  t^^iAi^^BOss,  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Council,  George^  Caps 

Colony, 

1879  Caldbcott,  Harry  S.,  P.O.  Box  674,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1884  Caldbr,  William  Henderson,  Ravelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  Caldicott,  Harvey,  C.E.,  Public   Works  Department,   Sungei   Ujong, 

Straits  Settlements. 

1 883  Callcott,  John  Hope,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1892  Calvert,  Albert  F.,  F.R.G.S.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1893  CAunuon,  Ai,LAV,  P.O.  Box  7 i^t  Johannesburg.  Transvaal. 

1886  Cameron,  Hector,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1893  Campbell- Johnston,  Augustine,  Garvanza,  California,  U,S.A, 
1878  Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1873  Campbell,  Charles  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1883  Campbell,  Colin  Charles,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  Campbell,  Qt.  Murray,  C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Kwala  Lumpar 

Straits  Settlements. 

1890  Campbell,  Jambs  P.,  Temple  Chambers,  Featherston  Street,  Wellington 

New  Zealand. 

1889  Canter,  Richard  A.,  New  South  Wales  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1892  Capper,  Alfred  Houston,  Civil  Service,  Singapore, 

1880  Capper,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1883  Carew,  Walter  R.  H.,  The  Club,  Yokohama,  Japan, 
1877  Caroill,  Edward  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1889  1  Caroill,  Henry  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columlia. 

1889  t  Caroill,  Walter,  cnre  of  Colonial  Bank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1884  Carlilr,  James  Wbkn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
1872  Caron,  Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1886  fCARR,  Mark  Wm.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Afart^r6tfr^,iVa/a 

1894  Carrick,  Alexander,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand, 

1888  fCARRiNQTON,  CoLONEL  SiR   FREDERICK,  K.C.M.G.,  Mafcktug,  British 
Bechuanaland, 
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1890  Cabbikgtox,  Gkorob,  F.C.S.,  CarringUmt  Bariadas, 

1 883  tC^**'*^J*Q''^w>  Hon.  J.  Wobbbll,  Q.C.,  C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  Attorney-General, 

GeorgeiowiHf  British  Guiana, 

1884  fCARBUTHBBS,  Dayid,  Eost  Dtmerara  Water   Commission,   Gsorgetount^ 

British  Guiana, 

1891  Carrutiieus,  George  F.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

1886     Cartkb,  Charles  Claudius,  J.P.,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1878     Cartbb,  His  Ezcellenct  Sir  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House^ 
Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1878  Casbt,  His  Honour  Judge  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  36  Temple  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1881  Castbll,  thb  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  T.  S.,  Incumbent  of  8t,  Philip's, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1893     Castens,  Emil,  PoH  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1879  Castor,  Christian  F.,  M.B.,  Mahaica,  British  Guiana, 

1886  Cator,  George  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
1893     Catto,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  Cayb,  Henry,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1888  Cats,  Hbrbrrt,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Croydon  Goldfields,  Queensland. 

1889  Cave,  Wm.  Kendall,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1892  Cavet,  George,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
1888  t^wTENO,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1887  Chabaud,  John  A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  fCuADWiCK,  Robert,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 

1891  Chaffet,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1893  *Chaillet*Bert,  Joseph,  Auxerre,  Yonne,  France, 

1892  Chalmers,  Nathaniel,  Valeci,  Savu  Savu,  Fyi. 

1886  Chambers,  John  Ratcliffe,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies, 

1891  Chambers,    Roland,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Midde?nount,  Bichmond  Dlvi^'on, 

Cape  Colony. 
,1881      Chantrell,  Hun.  Hbnrt  W.,  Auditor-General,  Trinidad  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

1890  Chapman,  Charles  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1890     Chapman,  Georob  S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1879  Chapman,  John,  M.D.,  31  Avenue  de  VOpkra,  Paris, 

1890     Chapman,  Stanford,  189  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1892  Charlesworth,  Henrt  £.,  Suva,  F\ji, 

1881  Chastellier,  Pierre  L.,  Q.C.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1888  Chater,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 

1889  fCHAYTOR,  John  C,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 

1883  fCHEESMAN,  Robert  Sucelino,   167   Paddington  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1893  Chketham,  George  Roche,  5  Mission  Bow,  Calcutta, 
1874     fCniNTAMON,  Hurrychund,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay, 

1892     Chisholm,  Edward,  lona,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1887  Chisholm,  James  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1880  '  f  Chisholm,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


1876 


fCHRisTiAN,  Henry  B.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape   Colony  (Corre^onding 
Secretary). 

I  I 
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188i 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1882 
1880 
1888 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1884 
1884 
1886 

1889 
1882 

1882 
1886 

1888 
1882 

1888 
1889 
1884 

1881 
1880 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1883 

1888 
1886 
1893 
1891 
1885 

1892 
1882 
1888 
1889 


fCHRiSTiAN,  Owen  Smith,  Piort  EHzabfth,  Cape  Colony. 

Chribtiani,  Henut  L.   Gtor^etomt,  Briikk  Gumna. 

Chbistisok,  EouBUT,  Lammcrm&otf  Hif^htndrnf  Qmmsland* 

CinrncnitL,  C.iFTAtii  Jiiuv  f^pzxcBii,  Commisiioacr,  Si.  KiiU* 

f  Chuhchill,  Fkan£  F    MtiJsgratie  !ift<id,  Ditrhan,  N^fiaL 

fC  LA  ait  J  GoTTAN  C,  S.,  Fori  KH^af^th,  Cftpe  Vohntf, 

Clark,  Jamrs  A.  R.,  care  ^/MtHxr?.  DttffjHti  ^  Co.,  Mdboume,  Auttrwfia, 

Clapx,  Johk,  Australian  Cluh,  Sjdney,  New  South  Wale$. 

Clark,  John  P.,  Shooters  Hill,  Jamaica. 

f Clark,  "Walter  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Au^ttalifi, 

Clark,  Willlah  T,  R.,  B[iiTif}t(>r-at-La?,  Ge-or^tovmt  BriHsk  Guiana, 

Clark,  Mijoa  Wh.mam^  Winnipeg,  Connita. 

tCiHAUxB,  AT;KRT?t>  R,  Coldhlo\  Mitit*ernt  Melhourne,  Australia, 

Clarke,  Frederic  J.,  Coverley  JHnntnfym,  Barfxtdos. 

Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Jirffi*ic?«  Sir  FtKij>mtj,  lUn^  Kong, 

Clarke,  Ottonufi  O'MALLcr^  Polieci  5Ingi!ftnit«,  Sydney ,  New  South  Wales, 

fCiAiiKB,  Jo^pEnit  Mdboumf,  Ausfraiiit, 

Clarke,  Hia  noNf>T?B  Cotjoitkl  ^m  Mabsttat.  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.(}^  Resident 

Com  ml  SSI  oner*  Enhmoe,  Zulttl^md, 
Clarke,  Hon.  William,  J.P    Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Clarke,  Hon.  Sir  William  John,  Bart.,  M.L.C.,  Ruperts  Wood^  Mel- 

U'iifur.  Australia. 
f  Clarke,  William  PHrLLTPa^  Messrs.  Da  Costa  ^  Co.,  Barbados, 
Clarkson,   Captain  J.  Booth,  L.R.C.P.,  214  West  Uth  Street,  New 

York, 
fCLEVELAND,  Frank,  GuUd/ord,  Western  Australia, 
Clifk)bi),  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,    Stony  hurst,    Christehurch,  New 

Zt:<damd. 
CoATES,  JoKN»  285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Cock,  Cornelius,  J*P    Ftddttj  Cape  Colony. 
CocKBL-RN,  Adolpitus,  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  Republic  of  Nicarayua  {vU 

Grey  Thum), 
CocKBVRN  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  Briiith  Honduras. 
CoDD^  John  A    P,0^  Box  407    TQr&nif>^  Canada^ 
CooHLAN,  CitARLES  P  J*^  Kimbetley,  Cape  CoUmy, 
CoQHLAN,  Jamfjs  J    J.P    Attomcy-ja-Lriw,  KimberUy^  Cape  CoUmy, 
Cohen,  Napji.  II. ,  P:0.  Box  1S92,  jQhann^shury,  TrftnsvaaL 
Cohen,  Netille  D.,  care  of  Messrs,  D,  Cohen  ^  Co,,  Maitland  West,  New 

Soidh  Wahs. 
Cole,  Frederick  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  St.  Eligabeth,  Januriea, 
Cole,  Rowland,  Oni  Ilon^,  -iccra^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Cole,  Samuel  S.,  Jubilee  HomCf  Accnt,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
CoLBBROOK,  Albert  E.,    42  FUndrr-  s/r-^*,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CoLEBRooK,  George  E.,  Messrs.  LUley,  Skinner,  ^  Colebrook,  Mdbomme, 

Coleman,  James  H.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Coleman,  Willla.m  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Collet,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Collier,  Frederick  William,  Postmaster-General,  Georgetown,  a 
Guiana. 


Te«rof 
XtoctkNi. 

1892 

1885 
1886 
1880 
1881 
1888 
1886 
1876 
1881 

1892 
1893 
1881 
1889 

1891 
1884 
1886 

1889 
1889 

1890 
1882 
1890 
1889 

1882 
1892 

1883 
1891 

1892 
1886 

1892 
1880 
1889 
1883 

1889 
1882 
1877 
1889 
1892 
1889 

1890 
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CoLUBBy  Jehkiit,  Wemdew,  Irving  Road,  Tocrair,  Melbourne,  JuUralia ; 

and  Australian  Club. 
Collins,  Ebnbst  £.,  neuter's  Tilegram  Co.,  Lim.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
CoLUNS,  E.  L.  Stbatton,  P.O.  Box  l*j|,  Kimh^rkt/,  Cape  Colony, 
CotLYEHf  Hoitf  William  R.,  Attornoy-GeDeral,  Singapore, 
fCoLQtfHotrw,  RoGKET  A.J  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
CoLTON,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  MP    Ad^iaidt,  South  Australia, 
CoKBBS,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C;,  Sydtt^,  Neu*  ^uik  Wales, 
CoMiSHiONOi  W  S,,  Q.C,  M.LX\,  S/   Crtorges,  Greftada. 
CoMPTON  Lieut,  J   N*,  R.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  **  Counffss 

of  Derby ^     Sierra  Leonr* 
Co^fixjN,  Gborok,  P  0.  Box    7,  Vryhurg,  Briiith  Bcchuanaland, 
Connolly,  J.  F.,  Geotffetrfvjtt  British  Guiana. 
Connolly,  R.M.,  Kimhrrhif  CM,  Cape  Colony, 
CoKWOR.  Flow.  KowiN  C,  M  L.C,  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co,,  British 

Honduras, 
Cook,  E.  Boyeb,  J.P.,  ThomhUl,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony, 
Cook,  John. 
CooKB,  JoHNy  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co., 

Limited,  bbb  Col  fins  Strefif,  hhihoturne,  Australia, 
Coo  LEV,  WiLiJAif,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 
CoDFE,  C^LoveL  Wu.  Jbsser,  Mariedahl  Cottage,  Newlands^  Cape  7\wn, 

Cape  Colon}/. 
CooPKB,  Hon.  Mn,  Jdstice  Pope  A.,  Bowen,  Queensland, 
CoFLAKDj  WtLiJjiM,  Tufton  Hall,  Grenada. 
CoKUST,  Frederick  H.  M.,  M,R.A,S,,  Cahmbo^  Ceylon. 
tCo row KR' James,  John  H.,  A.M.Inaun,E,,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Johannesburg^ 

Trantnonl, 
Cork,  Philip  C,  Immigration  A^^nt^O^noml.  Kingston,  Jamatca, 
Corner,  CKAiii.Ea,  A.M.Jnet.C.B.,  910    Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  Texas, 

U.S.A. 
Cornwall,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
CoftBYf  Majop  a.  Morgan,  London  and  Ontario  Investment  Co.,  Toronto, 

Canada, 
Cotton,  ALFitRti  J.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland, 
CoTTRSLt,  Hknqy  E.  P.,  core  of  Syria- Ottoman  Bailway  Offices,  Haifa, 

Patestinf, 
CoiTBT,  Roger  F.,  Public  Works  Dept,,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
CotrirrNEY,  J  M.,  Deputy  Finj^nci!  ^lioister,  Odaumf  Canada^ 
CoUBENS,  R.  Lewis,  P.  O.  Bot      61 ,  Johannet>hurg^  lYoji^mai^ 
CowDBROY,  Benjamin,   60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corro* 

^ponding  i^ecroiary)^ 
tCdwiB;^  ALBTtAKijRn,  Pf/rl  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
QoT,  Chari.ks  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fCox  Hon.  Gbobor  If.,  ALL-C*  Mndgtt,  New  South  Wales, 
CBAiOp  Hon.  Roitkrt,  M.L,C*,  Ckapetton  Jamaica. 
fCfiAiGEJ*  Hon.  liViT.Lt4>r,  M.C.P.^  Gporgttowfx^  British  Guiana, 
Cban%  Hon,  S.  Lpohahu,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  Superintending  Medical 

Officer,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
CuAXSfncK,  William  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

ii2 
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1884  f  Cratbn,  William  Hbkbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cokmy, 

1890  tCiiAWFouT>,  Hoy  Alfred  J.^  M.L.C,  NewcaitU,  Natal. 

1875  CttA^Rjiip,  LTfiUT.'CoLONKL  Jatuks  D.f  Cote  8t.  Antoine,  Monirealf  Casumia. 

1887  CflAWLttir-BosvEr,  AirruoNr  I\,  Mahagastoilcy  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 

1884  tCiiEEWBLL,  Jacod^  Johannexburg^  Tranmmal, 

1890  CjtESsALL,  Paul, 

1891  Gfiorr,  Hen&t,  M.EP.^  J.P.,  Mount  Adelaide,  Victoria,  Britieh  Colnmbia, 
1883  CaooiLAir  E.  11.^  MX.^  Bm^nsfiddf  Cape  QAcny, 

1882  CfiooKp  HERjiEttT^  M.R.C.S.E.,  Bf<icm»Jieldf  Cape  Colony. 

1892  Cbopper,  QituBGE,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1886  t^BOSBT,  Hon.  Williaw,  MX,C,,  Hoffart^  Tasm4inta, 

1891  t^^®®»  J^HJf  Wm,,  A.N,L,,  Pakade^s  Location  (vid  Wfi/;n^\,  NaUU, 

1887  CuDi>KFuRD,  Wn.UAM,  Tx>calAuditory  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  fCuLLBN,  CttABLBs  EtiifrAttD,  f'ar^  o/  the  Germain  Consul,  Bnenoe  Aym. 

1884  fCuLHBBy  James  William,  M.L.A,,  Nassau f  Bohama^^ 

1889  CuMMiKOy  JoKN)  Plantation  Blmtmo^n^f  Berhite^  British  Guiana, 
1882  CuMMiNOi  W.  GrORDONy  District  Magistrate,   Mount  FVere,   Crriqualand 

East,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  CtTstKGKAMr  OftAKiTELLK  C,  480  Guy  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1892  CuyNi>rniiA?if,  A  Jackson^  Lanyon^  Qofanbiyan^  New  South  Wales. 
1874  CuBBiE,  Jambs,  Port  Loute^  Maurititui^ 

1893  CuBTis,  Joseph  Wm.,  Ban  A-  of  British  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.  A. 
1884  CiTBCADKK   Ceo.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  Street,  Port  Melbourne, 

Au^iraha. 
CuTHBERTy  Hon.  Henry,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
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Dale,  Sir  Lanqham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
DALnvHPL^^  JoH74  TAVLoUt  Wditatopia,  Bulls,  New  Zealand, 
tDALHYMPLE,  Thomas,  Ed^t  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Daltoit,  E.  H.  Gobimo,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
"fDALTOii;  William  IlEsm-,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BAiiiAN,  PiiANCJS,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Daijtbt  William,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Hong  Kong, 

Dastoah^  AhiiiUJiT  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Babe,  Hon  Johx  Juliof,  M.E.C.,  GrorgetGmr,  British  Guiana. 
DAnrEY^    Cboil   W.^  H.Ittst.C.E.t    Harbours   and   Bioers   Department, 

Sydney f  New  South  Wafe^, 
-fDAVEifTOBTt  3[B  Bauc'kl,  K^C.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Austraha, 
f  Davet,  Thomas  J.,  0  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australiet. 
Davidson,  John,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Furci^t^  Jamsicfi, 
Davidson,  John  I.,  36  Yonge  Street,  T^ftonto^  Canadit. 
■f  DAviuso>f,  RoBFUTj  P'frf  Elizahcthf  Cape  Colony, 
Davii>90N|  Willi  am  p  Kimherl^^  Cape  Colony. 
f Davidson  W  E.,  Civil  StiavicM,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
DATiiisoN,  W   M.  (Into  SurveyoivGonenil),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Davies,  David,  J.F.,  Proapeci,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australiam 
Davies,  Georob  Steele,  Altiora,  Stanhope  Street,  Malvern,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Davibs,  J.  A«  SoNoo,  Customs  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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Datibs,  Muob  J.  Gm  M AA.,  Hobart,  Tasffumia, 

fDATiBS,  Sib  Mattukw  H.,  Mdhoumg,  AuftraUa, 

fDATias,  JiAt^BicB  CoLmiAN,  Add4ticU,  South  Australia, 

DavieSp  WnxiAM  B&oi?aHTON  M*D*,  Frcttovm,  Surra  Ijto%e, 

Davi9-Ai,liSi  Johtt  LtUrmtivrnd  H**tiL  Otj)^  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Datu,  H.  £.  REifDBSfioir  Kin^^lon,  Jamaica, 

fDATMy  Hon.  N.  Dabxkll,  M.C.P.,  Controller  of  Customs,  Georgetown, 

Brituh  Ouiana. 
fDAtia,  P.t  Jvn.,  Maritzburgy  Natal, 

BjkTsotij  QiouaB  L.,  Britieh  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  Britiek  Guiana, 
Vawms,  RicHAED  St.  Mam,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.CJS.,  Gawler,  South  Australia, 
Dawsojc,    a.    L.   Halkett,   M.A.,   Molesworth    Chambers,  Melboume, 

Australia, 
fDAWSOK,  John  Euoknb,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
fDAwsoN,  KAiritntBp  M.A«^  HJ). 

D^vsQ^f,  William,  Kaikoura,  Princes  Street,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fDAWsoN  W  H.p  (Under  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner),  Tank  Road. 

Rangoon  t  Barma, 
tDAT.  CEAaua,  J. P.,  Gknelg,  South  Australia, 
Day,  William  BvL^nVf  Qtaentlartd  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Diu^,  WiixiAM^  MeibouraCt  Australia, 

DeaS'Thomsow,  E.R.,  33  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Dkdket,  Stanlbt  T.y  Kuaki  LumpoTt  Straits  Settlements, 
Db  Lamabbb,  Louia  Bebt,  care  of  Messrs,  F,  H,  Taylor  ^  Co,,  Bridgetown^ 

Barhmf4)$, 
Db  Mm&cADo,  Chaielks  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Db  La  Mm-Hi!,  E,  A.,  Si.  George  s^  Grenada. 
DiLT  WiiJJAM  Alexaitdbb,  pTftoria,  Tran^mtal, 
Dsz^iaoNt  LiEUT.-C£>Loi*«t  GkohqbT.,  Coramflnditig  tho  Qovemor-Generars 

Body  Guflpdj  Heydcn  Villa  ^  JWato,  Canada. 
^DsxttYf  F  W  Ramsay,  Port  Buabeihj  Cape  Colony. 
DEjmvj  Thomas,  Mfihoume,  Australia. 
DKifTOH,  lloJi*  Captajm  Gbobob  C,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos^ 

Wejti  Aftim. 
Db  Pass,  Eluot  A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Db  Pass,  Jmix,  Kim^rif^i/,  Cape  Colony. 
Db  Smii>t,  Adam  Gabutbl,  M.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony, 
Db  Souza,  Mortimer  C.   7  CftttrcA  Street ^  Kiwg^t&n,  Jamaica, 
Di^pABD,  PiTRKKBBKiiT  BrsTToif  C.E.  J,F    Heir  a,  East  Africa, 
De  STKDt^aK,  Hknut,  Batfitrton^  Tram^^^lr 
D'KsTttEB  A.  C*,  Market  Sired,  Mi-ihourn^,  Andmliii. 
Des  VAoaSf  JoHANSBS  A.  D     WiUatvmi/rf,  Cape  Colony. 
Dotmold,  John  A.»  277  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Amtralia, 
Db  ViLtiEBS,  Isaac  Hohab,  P,0,  Box  42«,  Johanncaburg,  Transvaal, 
tDB  Villibbs,  Jacob  N.,  P.O.  Bo^  1   8,  JoManetburg,  Transvaal, 
Db  Villibbs,  Josias  E.,  A.MJnatC.E.,  P.O,   Box  429,  Johastnesburg, 

Thinsvaal, 
Db  Villibbs,  Tiblman  N.,  M.V.R,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Db  Woup,  Jambs  A.,  M.D.,  Goyemment  Medical  Officer,  Port  of  Sjpain, 

Trimdad, 
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Diamond,  Fbedeeick  Wm.,  P.  0.  Box  860,  Johamnethtur^f  TWmtMaJL 
Dika,  Fbux  Rboikald,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Crown  Ck>iin8el,  Colombo,  Ce^Um, 
fDiBBs,  Thomas  A.,  Commeretal  Banking  Co.,  847  Goorgo  Stfmtf  fljyiiiy, 

New  South  WaUs. 
Dickson,  Hon.  James  R.,  Toordk,  Brisbane^  Quetnslamd. 
tDicacsoN,  R.  Casimir,  T/te  Barracks,  Regina,  N,W.T,,  Cinada, 
tDiCKSON,  Ratnks  W.,  Amside,  Domain  Road,  South  Yarra,  Melbowme, 

Australia, 
tDicKsoN,  William  Samukl,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 
DuTBiCH,  H.,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 

DiONAN,  Patrick  L.,  Banis  of  New  Zealand,  Ancldand,  New  Zealand. 
DiLWOBTH,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
f  DiSTiN,  John  S.,  Tajelberg  Hall,  Middelburg,  Cape  Colony. 
Dixon,  M.  Theodore,  P.O.  Box  1816,  Johannesburg^  IVansvaal. 
DoBBiB,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tDoBBLL,  RicHABD  R.,  Beauvoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada. 
DobHon,  Hon.  Alfrbd,  Solicitor-General,  Hohart,  Tasmame^ 
DoBSON,  Hon.  Henbt,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
DoBSON,  James  M.,  M.Inst.G.£.,  Chief  Engineer,  Harbour  Worts,  Buenos 

Agree. 
DoBSON,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justticb  Sib  William   Lambbbt,  Hobmri, 

Tasmania. 
DocKEB,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Bankof  Sgdneg,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Docker,  Wilfrid  L.,  NyramhU,  Barlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
DoDDs,  Captain  A.  J.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
DoDDS,  Frederic,  EUaUmg,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  AwdraUan  dub. 
tDoNALD,  John  M.,  Robinson   Gold  Mining  Company,  Johamnesburg, 

Transvaal. 
tDoNOTAN,  John  J.,  M.A.,  LLJ).,  Barrister-at-Law,  165  King  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
DooLBTTE,  George  P.,  J. P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adtb,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Douglas,  Charles  Hill,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Government  Resident,  Thursday  Islaud, 

Torres  Straits. 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Douglas,  Lord  Pebct  Sholto,  Southern  Cross,  Western  Australia. 
Douglass,  Abthub,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Toufers,  near  Grakamet&wm,  Caps 

Colony. 
Douglas,  Ret.  R.  Grkslet,  M.A.,  All  Saints  Rectory,  Beaoonsfield,  Oapt 

Colony. 
DowLiNo,  Alfred,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Draper  David,  Lennoxton,  Newcastle,  Natal. 

Dbiberg,  John  J.  S.,  Deputy-Commissioner,  Gauhati,  Assam,  India, 
tDRURY,  Lieut.-Colokel  Edward  R.,  C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Dudley,  Cecil,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

Duff,  Robert,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown,  British  (Tutono. 
tDuFF,   H.E.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  W.,  G.C.M.G.,   Q^wrmmmt 

House,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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DuFPSBiN  &  AvA,  H.E.  Right  Hok.  thb  Mirqvis  op,  KJ>.,  G.C3^ 

G.C.M.G.,  7%tf  Bnfish  Embauy,  Paru. 
DvwwYf  Dayid,  care  o/JIatkk  of  Victoria ^  Mciltoumcj  Australia, 
DxTMAT,  Fbaitk  Cucprell,  fiArri&ter-nt-Law,  JohattJiahur^^  Transvaal. 
DD3scA3f,  Captaik  Alexaxder^  Gmrffctou^H,  Brituh  Gwana, 
tDxfNGAN,  Andhkw  IL»  F   C(tr«  o/  7'As  Charlcrrd   Company ^  SalUbury, 

MaJihcmaland  (Corresponding  SijcTetaj'y)^ 
DuNCASt,  jAlt*3  DBNOf>N,  Attorney -a  t-LaWj  Kimherhy^  Cape  Colony, 
tDvNCAN,  John  J.,  Huijhes  Park^  IVi^ten'iiUf  South  Australia. 
tDuxGAir,  Waltkb  Huqhks,  Addaide  Club,  South  AustraUtK 

DUNCAK,  Wm.  II,  GRKTILLFpF.R.G.S.,   Cot^It^^  Cc^loM, 

BviS€Ki,KY,  CuA&LES,  420  Georg§  Bltttt^  Sydntt/,  New  S&ulh  Wales, 

tDus^Li.,  Owen  Kodskt,  Port  Elizabeth ^  Cap^  Colontf. 

DuMLOP,  CUABLBS  £L,  Civil  Sfirvlce,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

DUMLOP,  W.  P.,  Clarence  Sift  ft,  Sydney,  Ncm  South  Wales. 

DuPONT,  Major  C.  T.,  Victor ia,  British  CoUmbia. 

tDiT  PftKKs,  Kebciilks  Petbus,  J.P.,  Cupe  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

DuTHiE,  JoHX,  MJLK.|  Wellinyton,  New  Zealand. 

DCTTON,  llEEr&T,  Anlaby^  Kapundfjf  South  Australia. 

DtASOit,  Durban^  Attomoj-at'Law,  Port  Mitabethj  Cape  Colony, 

Dtbb,  Cbari,ks,  Kin^  Williapi^  Tonm,  Cape  Colony* 

Dtbb,  Frederick,  Kin^  WilHains  Tomn,  Cap6  Cdony.^ 

DnB,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cftpe  Cidony. 

tDrsBy  Joseph,  Katni  Munvani,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

Dymb,  Thoicaa  Nowbll,  King  William's  TouMf  Cape  Colony. 

Dtrb,  Joseph  Rubidgb,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Dtbtt,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 


Eaolbstonb,  William,  120  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Eakin,    J.  W.,  M.D.,    Government   Medical    Officer,    San    Fernando, 

Trinidad. 
tEALBs,  William  John,  Hyde  Pari',  Madras,  India, 
£a8Ton,  Charijbs  J    IKO.  Box    036,  J^^ffnitt^jtbitrff,  Transvaal, 
t£BBBT,  Ehwksti  Port  Elijrab^th,  Cape  Colony. 
t EcKfiTE IN ,  Yr-sd RRic%^  P  O.  JUx    4  i \  Johannesh urg,  Transvaal. 
Eden,  David  R.,  George  Street ^  Brisbane ,  Qu^en^land. 
tEDENBORouoa,  Welucjilbv  M-,  Part  ElUtt^feih,  Cape  Colony, 
tEi>oso>f,  Arthur  "B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
EuEiKS,  SKt*TiiciJ5,  P.O.  Bo;t  ^SiSf  •JoAaniteshurgt  Transvaal. 
Edwards,  Dr.  A.  E.,  Jun,,  jS^  John's,  Antigua. 
Edwards,  David,  R,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Pi  It  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Edwards,  E.  H.,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
I  Edwards^  HERnmuT,  Oamaru,  New  ZealaTid, 
Edwards;  Nathantkl  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
fKuwARDs,  Hoy,  W.  T.  A.,  M.D.,    Chamhly    VUla,   Curepipe    Road, 

Mauritius. 
BoAN,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Eobbton,  Walter,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
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1892     EoLtHTON,  WiixiAM,  Ma/eking,  British  Beehuanaland, 

1889     EiCKS,  Adolfh,  Berg  Street,  Maritthurg,  Natal, 

1892     Elcum,  JoHKfiowEKy  Civil  Sertnce,  Penang,  Straits  SettUmetUs, 

1886     Cldrbd,  CAPTATif  W.  H.,  J.P.y  Consul-General  for  Chili  in  Australia  and 

New  Zealand,  Awtralian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1889     Smas,  Libut.-Col.  Robbbt,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-Qen.,  Pari  Louis, 

Mauritius, 
1 882     Elliott,  Rkv. F.W.T.,  TheParsonage,  Friendship,  EastCoasf,  British  Guiana, 
1891     Elliott,  Habby  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1882  Elus,  His  Homoub  Chibf  Justicb  Sib  Adam  Gib,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1886     Ellis,  J.  Chute,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 

1885  Elstob,  Abthub,  Beach  Grove,  Durban,  Natal, 

1888  Elwobtut,  Edwabd,  THmaru,  New  Zealand, 

1889  Emanuel,  Solomon*  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1890  Emebson,  Hon.  Gbobgb  H.,  Q.C.,  Speaker  of  the  Hiuse  of  Assembly,  St. 

John's,  Newfoundland. 
1889     tElKOELKEN,  Emil  "William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1889     England.  Edward,  Genista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  f  English,  Frederick  A.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1884  Ebskinb,  Captain  W.  C.  C,  J.P.,  Convict  Station,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1874  fEscoMBE,  Hon.  Haret,  Q.C,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1883  Escott,  Hon.  E.  B.  Sweet,  Coloniatl  Secretary,  Belizj,  British  Honduras, 
1 886  Estill,  Frederick  C.  ,  Messrs.  Blyth,  Brothers,  j-  Co.,  Port  Louist,  Mauritius, 
1894  Ettlino,  Captain,  Gustav  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1880  Evans,  Hon.  Frederick,  C.M.G.|  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 

1883  Etans,  Gowen,  *^ Argus"  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  Evans,  J.  Emrys,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1883  Evans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 

1890  Evans,  William  Gwynnb,  P.O.  Box  558,  Joltannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1893  Evelyn,  Julian,  care  of  Messrs,  M.  Cavan  ^  Co.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
1890  EviLL,  Frederick  C,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  care  of  National  Bank  ^ 

Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1 892     EwiNG,  Captain  Andrew,  Beira,  East  Africa, 


1881  Fabrb,  Charles  M.,  13  Cours  duZQ  Juillet,  Bordeaux, 

1878  YAiUBAiBX,QisoBau,Mdboume,  Australia, 
1887     Fairbairn,  George,  Jun.,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Compauy, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1889     Fairbridoe,  Rhys  S.,  Salisbury,  Ma^honaland, 
1891     Fairfax,  Geoffrey  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1891      Fairfax,  Harold  W.,  GinnaguUa,  Belle   Vue  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1882  Fairfax,  James  R.,  Sydney,  liew  South  Wales, 

1 879  Faithfull,  Robert  L.,  M.D.,  5  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1894     Faithfull,  H.  Montague,  St,  Annes,  Elizabeth  Baj  Point,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales  ;  and  Australian  Club, 
1889     Fanning,  John,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1893     Faraghbb,  Louis,  Oo  Kiep  Copper  Mines,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa^ 
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1889  f  FABaDMA&soif,  Arthub  W.,  Kinffstan,  Jamaica, 

1887  FABQLTBA&aoN,  Chablbs  S.,   Savofma-la-Mor,  Jamaica    (Coneeponding 

1887  FAuatJHABAoKj  J.  M.,  Juir.,  Savanna-lorMar^  Jamaica, 

1889  Fa natJH ARSON,  Waltkb  H.  K.,  J,P,,  EHmt  Baladava,  Jamaica. 

1886  Faulkkkb,  Enock,  AiflitUiit  Oolonial  Secretary,  PVec(ott*rtf  Sitrra  Lfone. 
1892  tFACri^xuBR,  Fuei*kbicb  C.^  M. A.,  Tke  High  Schotiiy^rih,  WtBternAustraliiU 

1890  Fawcbtt,  Jawes  Habt,  Athenaum  Clah,  Mtihourti^^  Aiutralm* 

1890  t^AWCBTT,  WnxiAM,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director,  PubHc  Gardens,  Gordon 

Toum^  Jamaica, 

1894-  Fbez,  Coijoxft,  Aleebcht,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1888  Fbix,  HmKar  M.LA*,  Mariuburg,  N<ital. 

1887  Fki^wice,  JoitNf  liriihane,  Qttemsi^nd. 
1898  f  FEBairsoif,  Dovald  W.,  €(ylomfn>,  Ceylon. 

1889  FBBAt^sotr,  Jaii^  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetoum,  British 

Gttiana. 

1890  Fmattaoji,  Javiui^  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1879  tFBfijdttA*:iif,  Jnitif,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo^  Ceglon  {Corrw^ndiDg 

1886  Febguson,  John^  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

1885  FsBOUssoir,  Williim  Joior. 

1898  fFsBBBiBA,  AwTomo  F,,  G^argfioum,  British  Guiana. 

1890  FiBLD,  A.  1*BHCT  Pretoria  J  DranstfoaL 

1880  FiBLD, Hon.  William  HENkT  MX.C,  Bjim«t«r-at-LAWf  St,  John's,  Antigua. 
1873  Frn,  GfcOttO*  R*,  Brinltattr,  QateTnland. 

1882  FtiXAJf^  Jav«  Cojt,  WaU  House  Ettatf^  Dominica. 

1881  tF*^*uoHTT,  H»  J    Johannesburg,  ThiffJsvaaL 

1891  FiNDtAT*  Jamks  M.,  63  Piti  Street,  Sgdnry,  JVew  South  Wales. 

1892  FiNLAT;  JAJd£j$  A.   Shirltgy  St.  Kilda^  Methcume,  Australia. 

1889  FnrLATSOir,  Dated,  Union  Bank  qf  Au^ralia,  Mf^houtt^^  Auttf^lia. 

1881  FiNLATSON,  H,  3HACKKNZJII,  Sea/t/Tik,  MacA-ag^  Qufensland. 

1876  FnruLTSOK,  J.  HA&YBYf  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1878  t^<2WEMORB.  HoyKBT  I.,  J,P,   CoUeolor  of  Customs,  Durban,  Natal. 

1891  FiifccANK,  MoHOAK  I.,M.R.CUH.  EL,  Afls;stanl  Colynial  SuTT5*?on,  Suva,  Fyi. 

1 893  FiSHBB,  Fbancis  C>  (?i  h a  □ ,  G  ore  rAm^nt  A  g^'U  t  Badtdh ,  Ceylon. 
1889  fFtSHEK,  JosKPK,  J.P,,  Adelaide^  SoatA  AuEiralia. 

1898  FiSHBB,  JoHK  Mkai>ow9,  P.O.Box  339.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1884  FiSHBB,  R.  H.  U.,  J.P.,  Ihtrf^n,  Natai. 

1881  fFt*$iCHK,  JiniK  Inolis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  MelboumSt  Austraiia. 

1802  FmoBBAU),  Fbancis,  Melbourne  C/hA,  Australia* 

1886  FiTEOEBALD,  LoBD  Oeoroe,  (?ot»rr»mfn^  Housti,  Kingston ,  Jamaica. 
1876  FiTZGBBALD,  HoN.  KiCHOLAS,  M^L.C,  Melhourne,  Australia. 

1884  FrnoBBALD,  T.  X,,  F.It.C.S.I.,  Mdhoumt^  Australia, 

1876  FiTXOlBBOK,  E.  (3r.f  C^M.G.,  Mdbonnie,  Amifratia. 

1887  t^*-**"^*  JosEFH  IL,  0  <?<*rt^?  Strcitf  Melbourne ,  Atisiralia^ 

1892  Fleibchack,  Albbut  R.,  PM.  Box  78,  PotchfMroom^  Transvaal. 

1881  t^i'*'<TWo,  H.E.  SiB  Fbancis,  K.O.M.G.p  Qotiernmmi  House,  Sierra  Leone. 

1880  Fldomo,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

1878  Flbmiko,  Sandfobd,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Ck)rreepondiiig  Sec.). 

1888  Flbtchbb,  William,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
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1876  Flower,  Jamis,  Ca^  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Flotd,  R«v.  WiLLiXir,  Letntka,  Fgi. 

1885  FooTB,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.RC,,  C.M.G.,  Parkam  HiU,  Antigua. 

1886  tFoBBBS,  Fb»dk.  William.  J\0.  Box  127,  Jokanne$burs»  2Wmm«wi/. 
1883  fFoRBBS,  Hbkby,  JWt  Elicahffth,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1894     FoRBBSy  Major  Patrick:  W  (€th  Dragootm),  JtuluttiayOf  Malabelelantf. 

1887  fFoBD,  James,  DamnT^sUand  {vid  Walmch  Ba\/),  South  4frica, 
1889     \YovDf  James  P.,  Fort  FJUahctk,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Ford,  Joseph  C,      7  Duke  Stttti,  kiH^st<jn,  Jamaiea, 

1883  Ford,  KtCHAttu.  Melix^Hm^y  Amtrati<i. 

1889  Ford,  RoBEkT,  W^ier  W(frk&  Co.f  Kimhertey,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  fFQumi&w,  Josbpii,  M.R.O.9.,  L.R.C.P.,  216  Maequarie  Strtii,  l^dmty, 

New  South  Wales, 
1881     FoRREOT,  How.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L^.,  Perth,  WeUem  AuBiralia. 

1881  Forrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.a,  Briaban^f  Queensland. 

1882  FoRSAiTH,    Rev.    T.  Spencer,  Morton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South 

Wales. 
1898     FoRSHAW,  E,  EoKET,  Bamster-at-Law,  Georgetown^  British  Qustma. 

1891  FoRSTKR,  J.  J.,  Bank  of  Madras,  Tellicherry,  India, 

1892  FoRSTER,  Lieut.  Stbwabt  E.,  R.N.,  H.MJ3.  ^' Katoomba,*  AustrmliM 

Staiion. 

1891  Foftrs,  HAHcocaT^  Plantation  Sheldon,  British  Guiana. 

1890  FoETuyo,  Joskph,  Mdmoih^  Ztihdand. 

1886  ForfBD,  Edward  Ai^xANDsa,  Medical  Departvunt,  Kingston^  Jammeu. 

1883  Fowler,  ALrrN  Geamt,  MJti**t.C.E..  L&gm,  iVri^t  Africa 

1888  Fowler,  Georoe  M.,  CfiviL  Service,  Nuwara  ElU/a,  CeyUm. 

1 889  t  Fo  w  L  KB ,  Ja  u  K^^  Adelaide,  &  ^fl  h  J  hji  (raiia. 
1898  Frames,  PancirAL  Ro&s,  Ximberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1888  Fia^cis,  Daniml^  Kimhtrieyf  Cape  Cohuy. 

1882  Frank  LI  w,  Rkf   T*  Auqitstus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  Essepubo, 

Brliuh  frfimrf^. 

1892  Franklin,  Robert  H.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  BtlUc,  British  Honduras. 

1888  Franelin,  William,  J. P.,  Barlly  WeM^  Cape  iJdoiiy. 

1894     Franks,  Harry,  374  George  SirtH,  Si/dnfy,  Neno  Saidk  Wales. 

1892  Fraser,  Albxandeb  W.,  Bonaby,  Alma  Road  East,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne 

Australia. 
1886     Fraser,  Chaqles  A.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

1889  Fraser,  Htrcm,  BmidaropdU  Eilaft,  Mutal*;  Of y Ion* 
1879     Fraser,  Koiisrt  3.^  Kandnntwera^  Elkadna^  Cet/Ion, 

1893  Fraser,  William  PKecr,  PJX  Biuv  2fi,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886     FitKMAtfTLa,  H.E  LiKUT.QiwfiaAL  Sir  A.  Lyon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.R,  Gomrw 
mtnt  Houie,  M<iUo. 

1883  French,  Jamu?,  Johannejs^mnj,  Transvaal, 

1892     Fbbnch,  Lit£trr.'GoL<»SKi.  G.  A.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Commanding  Royal  Aitil- 

lery  Bttmbay, 
1882     Fretz,  William  Hbskt  M.R.C.S.,  Molyneux,  St,  KUts, 
1882     Frosf,  IIon  Johw^  CM.Q.,  M.L.A.,  Queentiown,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Fbye,  Maukick  W^care  ofE.  R.  Syfret,  Esq.,  39  St,  George's  Street,  Oapi 

Tonmt  Cape  Colony, 
1889     fFu"-*"*  Alfred  W.,  Southern  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
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4 
fFuLLKB,  WiLLiAUy  Thomoa  Biver  Siaiion  (vid  Kimg  Williams  Tmn), 

Cape  Colony, 
FvLTfOf,  Fbancis  Cbosslbt,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
fFTSH,  Hon.  P.  0.,  M.L.A.,  Hobart,  Taenumia. 


Gacb,  Reginald  R.,  Government  House,  Batkurst,  Gambia, 
fOAiKWAD,  Skbimant  Sampatbao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.AJ3.,  Baroda,  India, 
Qauford,  Hbnbt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Galobt,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &c.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sargeon,  St  Lncia, 
West  Indies.  t 

fGALLAOHKBy  DSNIS  M. 

Gabdnkb,  William,  M.D.,  5  Collins  Street  East,  Melbourne,  AustraUa. 
Garland,  Chablbs  L.,  130  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sonih  Wales, 
Gabland,  Waltbb  F.,  M.In8t.C.£.,  Public  Works  Deportment,  Jokore, 

Straits  SettlemonU, 
GABNnr,  Habbt,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Guiana, 
Gabnbtt,  Wiluah  J.,  Yoriek  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gabbawat,  Thoxas  S.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Gabbkt,  Hbnbt  £.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

87  put  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Qaskdh,  C.  p.,  Berbioe,  British  Guiana, 
Gasquoinb,  Jambs  M.,  Rushford,  Wellington  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Gattt,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Stbphbn  H.,  Singapore, 
f  Gbabd,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbabt,  Alfbbd,  Durban,  Natal, 

Gbntlbs,  Albxandbb  B.,  Hampstead,  Falmouth  P,0.,  Jamaica, 
Gbobgb,  Abthub,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Gbobob,  Hon.  Chablbs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Gibbon,  Edwabd,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

Gibbs,  J.  F.  BuBTON,  70  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Gibson,  Habbt,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Tbtcw, 

Cope  Colony. 
GiFFOBD,  The  Rioht  Hon.  Lord,  V.C. 

fGiLCHBisT,  William,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  TransfHuU, 
GiLBS,  Fbancis  William,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Giles,  Henry  O'Halloran,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Giles,  Majob  Gboboe  E.,  Victoria,  Mashonaland, 
GiLBS,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
Gill,  Dayid,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Royal,  7%e  Observatory,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
GiLLBS,  Alfred  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgecliffe  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
GiLLBSPiB,  Robert,  Naticnal  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  GnxBSPiB,  RoBBBT  K.,  J.P.,  Englewood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia, 
GiLLOTT,  Samuel,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
GiLMOUB,  Andbew,  Burwood,  near  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GiLSBAN,  Hon.  Albxb.  Russbl,  M.O.P.,  Anna  Regina,  British  Gmiana, 
fGiBDLESTONB,  Nblson  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberlcy,  Cape  Colony, 
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1889     GiTTBNs,  J08BPU  A.,  OughUrum,  8t,  Philip,  Barbadoi. 

1877  t^LANTiLiB,  Thomas,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  MamehetUr,  Jmrn/BAoa, 

1892  tGLAsoow,  H.E.  thb  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  O.0J)LG.y  QonenmiaA 

Houstf  fVellington,  New  2jealand. 
1881     Glbnnib,  TfloiiAs  H.,  Georgetown^  British  Guiama, 
1885     Qlossop,  W.  Dale,  Quinta  do  Caima,  Eatarriga,  Portugal, 

1884  Goch,  G.  H.  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  ^OtoDDAAD,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transwud, 

1883     GoDDARD,  William  C,  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Qtrest,  8gdneg,2/ew 
South  Wales, 

1879  GoDFBKT,  Fbbdbbick  R.,  GrayUnge,  St.  Kilda,  Mdboums,  Australia. 

1885  GoDFABT,  Joseph  Edwabd,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1893  GoDLBY,  J.  C,  Kandg,  Ceylon. 

1891  GoLDMAKN,  C.  Stdnby,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal. 

1880  t^i^^i^y  ^^  HoirouB  Chief  Justicb  Sib  J.  Tamxebyillb,  Trinidad. 
1885     GoLDBiNG,  A.  R.,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Johannesburg,  TVamsvaal. 

1880     Goldswobtht,    H.E.   Sib   Roobb  T.,   K.C.M.G.,    Government   Bouse, 
Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

1890  GoLLiir,  Gbobgb,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  GooDCHAP,  Hox.  C.  A.,  M.L.O.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1878  GooDE,  Chablbs  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1893  fGooDB,  William  Hamilton,  P.O.  Bow  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1874  Goodliffb,  John,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1885  Goodman,  Hon.  William  Meioh,  Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong. 

1892  Goodbidoe,  William,  P.  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.K.C.S.  (Sargeon-Snperintendfint, 

Indian  Emigration  Service). 

1888  Goold-Adams,  Majob  H.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Vryburg,  British  Beehumnaland. 

1879  fGoBDON,  Chablbs,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1890  JQ^OBDON,  Chablbs  Gbimston,  C.E. 

1889  fGoBDON,  Gbobqb,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  JGoBDON,  John,  Messrs,  D.  ^  W,  Murray,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
1889     fO^oBDON,    Hon,  W,  Gordon,    M.L.C.,    Knowlesly,     Queen* s     Park, 

Trinidad. 

1885  GoBDON,  William  Montoomerib,  Government  Offices,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 
1891      GoBTON,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Rangiatea,  BuUs,  Rangitiiei, 

New  Zealand. 

1893  Gouldib,  Joseph,  North-East  Bulfontein  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1891     (jh)ULDSBUBT,  His  Honoub  V.  Skipton,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Administrator,  St, 

Lucia. 
1883     fGoYBTT,  RoBEBT,  Cullodsu  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 

1886  Gowans,  Louis  F.,  care  of  Messrs.  Bamato  Bros.,  P.O.    Box   281, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1891      GowEB-PooLE,   Percy,   M.I.M.E.,   F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 
1878     GoYDBB,  Geoboe  Woodboffb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1889     Grace,    Hon.    Morgan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,   M.D.,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand. 
1889     Graham,  Francis  G.  C,  C.C.  and  R.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 
1873  I  Graham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
1889  I  Gbaham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
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tOBAHAM,  WooDTHORni  T.,  P.O.  Box   149,  Johannubwrg,    Trantwud 

(CDrpeepjQilmg  Secretary). 
GnAiNdKR,  RicMAAn  KicAT,  Batkly  Wttt,  Capt  Colony, 
Grant^  Box.  Cvuiileb  Hicmjiy,  M.LC., MJhrLCE.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
f  OBJkJTTi  E,  K.p  Colonial  Bamk,  St,  John**,  Anti^iA^, 
GRABTp  Thb  Vbhy  Bet,  G,  M,,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Priodpal  of  Queen's  UDirer- 

fiity»  Kingwtom^  CanatLa  (Cfjrreepondbg  Secret afj). 
Obant,  IIi^nrv  Eh  W     Govern ment  Houm^  Accra,  Cnid  Coast  Cotony, 
GiUNT,  CoLONRL  Thomas  Hunteb,  oatt  of  William  BigneU,  Esq.,  Quehic, 

Obakt-Diltok,  Alan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Railway t,  Cape  Toum, 

Cape  CotoTty, 
Gray  Grooi^e  SV  ,  Brisbane^  Queensland. 
-fGaAT,  RobEHT,  Hughendmi  Queensland. 
0«-tT,  WmwTwoRTii  D.f  cJ0  Post  Office t  Tuitj  Mashonaland. 
Gbat,  Wtttuv  BAdOFTT,  Ki^tUm^  Jamaica, 
tGBBATBBAD,  JoHK  BALDWIN,  M3.,  CM.  (Edin.),  GtahiXmstovcn,  Caje 

Colony. 
frjRFKN,  TiAYm,  Durban,  Natal. 
Grebn,  Geobok  Button,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Green,  John  K.,  F.O.  I^jj:  ^40,  Joha.nneAbHrg^  Transvaal. 
fGREEN,  EiCHARi>  Allas^  AUauvaU,  I^ewcaslle,  Natal. 
f GkBEN,  HoBfiitT  CoTTLB^  Prelotia,  Transvaal^ 
^RERKACRK,  B.  W.,  MX.A.  Durffan,  NataL 
Grbbnb,  Ebwabd  I^Lf  Advocate,  MariUburg,  Kaial. 
Greens,  MoLEswotiTH,  Grrystones,  Mefbourne,  Australia. 
Greenlees,  J\K¥Si  NEjLsaF,  P,  0.  Box  447,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fGREENLBES,   TnosfAs  D.^    M.B ,    CM.,     The    Asylum,    Fort    England, 

GrakaftiSt&itTn,  Cape  Colony. 
GRSt   Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.CB.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
^&KT-Witiidh%  H,E.  WtiitAM,  CM*G.    Government  House,  St.  Helena. 
fGRiCB,  John,  Messrs.  Griee^  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GRfBYB,  UoN  RoBRHT   C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.CP.,  Snrgeon-General,  Georgc" 

toitm^  British  Gmnjui. 
GniFFiK,  C  T..  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.CP.E.,  SuperinUnding  Medical  Officer, 

Hapiitalf',  Ceylon. 
Griffith,  Colosel  Charles  D.,  CM.G.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
fGRimxH,  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Lagos,  West  Afrioa. 
Griffith,   His    Homhk   Chief  Justice  Sir  Samuel    W.,   K.C.M.G., 

Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Riselt,  CM.G.,  Admlnintnttoi',  Mabe,  Sey- 
chelles. 

Griffith,  H.E.  Sir  W.  Brandford,  K.CM.G.,  Governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  Accra,  Gold  Coasi  CUomy. 

fGRiFFiTit,  William  Brandford,  B.A.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston 
Jamnicft. 

^QmwFiTiis,  Thosiah  Griff,  Port  ElUabeih,  Cape  Colony. 

GRiiu^rr,  Edmund  Hornby,  Tameui,  Formosa,  China. 

fGRncwADE,  Hon.  F.  S.,  U.L.C.,Harleston,  Caulfieldy  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Gsiklinton,  Hon.  SiR  John  J.,  M.L.C.,  A instCE.,  Colombo^  Ceylon, 
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1882     Gbispau^  Vbbt  Rbt.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bi^ert's  Land,  *'  8L  «Mnf, 

Winnipeg^  Canada, 
1884     Gbundt,  Eustace  Beabdob,  Adelaide,  South  Auitralia, 
1890     GuBRiK,  Thomas  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Salisbury,  MaskonaktmL 
1884     GuBBiTz,  £.  P.,  Lahuan,  Briiish  North  Borneo. 
1889     GuRDBN,  R.  L  ,  346  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1884     GuBNET,  Pbofbssor  Theodobb  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South 

WaUs. 

1889     tGuTHBiB,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1878     GuTHBiE,  Chablbs,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melboume,  Australia, 
1887     GwTNNB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  W.,  188  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa,  Camaia, 
1877     fGzowsxi,  Colonel  Sib  Casimir  S.^  K.C.M.G.  (A.D.G.  to  the  Qneen), 

Toronto,  Canada. 


1890 
1885 
1881 

1887 

1893 

1893 

1890 
1880 

1893 
1883 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1887 
1887 
1893 
1885 

1894 
1889 

1884 

1886 

1883 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1885 


jHaabhoff,  Damiel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Ca^  CoUmy, 
Haabhoff,  J.  C,  Attorney-at^Law,  P.O.  Box  123,  Pretoria,  TVausuaoL 
Haoub,  Gborgb,   Merchants   Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  (OorMBpoiidiiig 

Secretary). 
Haigh,  Lieut.  Fbancis  E.,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  eare  of  W.  H,  Adler,  Esq., 

The  Gables,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
Haiits,   Henry,   Transvaal  Mortgage  and  Finance  Co.,  P,0.  Box  845 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Haldbr,  Albert  H.,  M.A.I.M.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  1882,  Johannet- 

burg,  Transvaal, 
Hales,  William  G.,  G.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Halkett,  Hon.  Captain  F.  CBAiaiBy  M.L.C.,  Inspector-Genend  of  Police, 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Hall,  Jambs  Wkslet,  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland. 
Hall,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  T^land. 
Hall,  JoKtx,  Elstemwick^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hall,  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
Hall,  Robbbt  E.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Johannesburg,  TranstaaL 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queenslani  Bank,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
Hall,  Walteb  R.,  WUdfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hallenstein,  Bbndix,  Dunedin,  New  Zealattd. 
Hamilton,  Hon.    Chables  B.,  M.C.P.,  Receivep-General,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Hamilton,  Henbt  de  Coubct,  M.L.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 
Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  State*, 

Shanghai,  China. 
Hamilton,    Lauchlan    A.,    Assistant    Land    Commissioner,    Caoadian 

Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Hammond,  A.  de  Lislb,  M.A.,  F.KHist.S.,  Samares,  Yarra^  near  GouU 

bum.  New  South  Wales. 
Hamnbtt,  Fbbdebick  Habpbb,  eare  of  Messrs,  Arbuthnot  j-  Co,,  Madras, 
fHAMPSON,  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHAMPsoN,  J.  Atuerton,  Beoconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Hancock,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fHANiNGTON,  Ernest   B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Cone- 

sponding  Secretary). 


Tevof 


1884 
1886 
1889 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1884 
1883 
1898 
1888 

1892 
1888 

1891 
1886 
1890 

1888 
1884 
1889 
1891 
1883 

1889 

1881 
1891 

1888 
1892 
1890 
1892 

1889 
1889 
1885 
1881 
1886 

1889 
1891 
1881 
1884 
1882 
1891 
1887 
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Hammsb,  Edwabd  Wikofirld,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
iSkvvAM,  Chablbs,  Port  ElUabetk,  Cape  Colony, 

fUjLSSKK,  ViGOO  J. 

tHABDiBy  William,  Fairmont  P,0.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 
Haboino,  Hon.  Mr.  JuancK  GiooaE  R.,  Brpf^nxne,  Queensland, 
H  A  It  Bi  N <i-  J '  IK  I .  A  Y  soi*^  Mt  J  rti  J  A  K  1  r . ,  Ffrft  fl/  Spri  t  n   Trinidod, 
fHiitiift,  Haiifiy  H.f  Graham slown.  Cape  Colony, 
Habdy,  C.  Burton,  Affr/fii^r,  Syfiih  Australia. 
Habdt,  JAMKaA,M,K.C-W,  Httha  rt,  7rt*  ma  h  %a, 

Hahbl,  Phiubbrt  C,  L^tml  i>/ in^tty  Houses  J&wywiAt>,  British  Guiana, 
Habford  Frbdrrick.  M.L.C,  Sf.  AndretrSy  Grenada. 
Habobb,  F.  Arnold,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Messrs.  Wesiwood  j-  Winby^ 
Komati  Poorft  Dfh^nn  T?/?//. 

HAEtOElt,  ir&HOT.n  RoiiBKT. 

^RGriKArr^H^  T.  Sidney,  Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests,   GeorgetoieUf 

BritUh  Gumnir. 
HAHoriKAVKSp  Wn.LTAM,  M.A.,  Penang  Free  School,  Straits  SettlemenU. 
HAttLfcir,  Joiist  IMi^ff  JtritiAh  Honduras, 
Harnbtt,  Richard,  Bradley's  Head  Road,  St.  Le^mard's,  Sydney,  New 

South  WaUs. 
fHARPBR,  Chablbs,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia, 
Harfbb,  Robbbt,  MX  A,f  T^mrakj  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Harpbb,  Waltbr  A.^  03  Pin  Streff,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Habraoin,  John  A-,  P&rt  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
HARBAOiir,  William    Campbbll,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,    Georgetown^ 

British  Guiana. 
HARRickB^  FaAJfcta  M.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Alma  Boad,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Ansirftlia. 
Harbib,  Lieut. -Col.  D.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Harbis,  Fbbdbric  E.,  car^  of  Messrs.  C  A.  Ring  f  Co.,  Ware  Chambers, 

JCi  /i^  Wtllia  m  St  rt^fj  A  dr  la  tdr^  Sout/i  J  u$tralm , 
f  Earri^,  IIknrt  Witi^tAM  J    Kimherley^  Cape  Colonj/, 
Harris,  S.  Altck,  Asiistfltit:  fturrejop^  Bfltzc,  British  Honduras, 
f  Harrison,  Frank  ,  Whrrn^kle  ^UUcft,  Mahi^  Seychelles, 
Harri^n   J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,   Orange  Walk,  British 

Hoftdurti*. 
fHABRi^N,  J  Spranoer,  P.O.  Box  n,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Habrold,  IVfiJou  Abthttb  L,,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fHABROW,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fHARSANT,  SiDNRT  B.,  Jfihunnetbtirfj^  Transvaal, 
Habtlbt,  StTROBON  liimTT.-OoLONEL  Edmund  6.,  V.C,  King  William* s 

Town^  Cape  Colmnt. 
Habtlbt,  Eowm  J.<  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Habybt,  Albxandbr  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Habtbt,  Hon.  Aogustcm  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Hartbt,  Jauhs,  J. p.,  Ad f tattle.  South  Australia, 
fHARTET,  Thomas  Lh,  Kingstttn^  Jamaica, 
Hasbard,  CitAiTT  Ef},  Burhan^  Natal, 
Hatkork,  Kbnneth  H.,  Advocate  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  Mariteburg, 

Natal. 
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Year  of 
Election, 

1884 

1879 
1889 
1882 

1882 

1881 

1894 

1883 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1891 
1888 

1894 
1883 
1879 
1889 
1892 

1891 

1886 
1888 
1876 

1889 

1886 
1881 
1869 
1889 
1889 
1889 

1891 
1893 
1883 
1893 

1890 
1883 

1893 
1888 


Hatklock,  H.E.  Sib  Abthub  R,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Honee^  Coloudo, 

Ceylon, 
Hawdon,  Cyril  G.,  Westerfield^  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 
Hawkbb,  Ewttautj  V*\,  ^LP,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  AuUraUa. 
Hawxbb,  Hon.   Gkobgb  Chablbs,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  AMt- 

Hawxes,  GBOtiOK  Wright,  J.P.,  188  ChUdere  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 

AHstralift  (Gjiroe ponding  S^er^'tftry), 
Hawtatne,  Gjc<.tR<iE    It.,  C.M.G.,    Adtninifltrator-GenatT*!,   Georgetown, 

British  GuuiHa  (Cnnreaponding  SeereUrj). 
Hawtaynb,   Captain  T.    M.,  Travelling    C^rotniAsioner,    Lagoe,    We$t 

Africa, 
tllAY,  Hon.  Alexander.  M.L.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 
fllAT,  H>^vEi¥,  CiMiifdiiiiff  New  S^mth  Waie^. 
f  Hay,  jAtTPj^,  Juhaiinfskirff,  Transvaal, 

Hat  H,E.  Sm  Jaites  Sha^w,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbadce. 
tllAT  Jt>iis%  North  Shore,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
llhxxiQii^  Thovaji,   Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia ;  and 

Victoria  Clnh. 
If  AYOAwrii  Gkajum  a.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Uavnbs,  RonrnjiT,  Rogiatr&r  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
*Haytkb,  H.  H-j  C.MtG.,  GovKiiNMKNT  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  H*iELt,  ChjuosM  S.   Port  EliraUth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hkath,  Walter,  M.A.,  cart  of  Messrs,  Hart  ^  Flower,  Adelaide  Street, 

Bri^^ft^,  Qtternjdand, 
HiBDEN,  Geobob  H.,  Erambie,  Molong,  New  South   Wales ;  and  Union 

Club, 
IHebbon,  a.  S.,  Barrister-at  Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
llisCTOB,  Aluxandbh,  J.P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
*BmcTou,  Sir    Jambu,    K.C.M.G.,    Colonial  Museum,    Wellington,  N(W 

Zealand, 
HmtY-ecrrcHiNiON,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sib  Waltbb  F.,K.CJtf.G.,  Government 

Hou^i^  Mitritilmrg^  Natal. 
fHEMERY,  Pkhcv,  Rtcciver-GencraCA  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hemming,  Jouk,  CivU  Commissi  on  ci-^  Grahamstoirnt  Cape  Colony. 
Henderson,  JosEtif^  C-M.G,,  MitriUlmrg,  Natal, 
Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Prfioria,  Traii^maL 
Hendebson,  Samuel,  Wondford  Lodgr^  Trinidad, 
Hendebson,  William  Jambs,  care  of  Trustees  and  Executor^  Co.,  Md- 

bourne,  Australia. 
fHBNNESSY,  David  VALisj^TtNK,  J.P.,  Brunswick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
IIknbv,  John  MlKknkii*;,  Wtdktr  Strtti,  Dune^i'mf  Nt^t  Zt^lund, 
Hensman,  Hon  Mr,  J c stick  Alfred  Peach,  JVr/^,  Wtstftn  Ayj^fralia. 
Herman,  C  LATtuMHce,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.j  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Tkuv, 

Cape  Colony    tind  Cit!il  Scrt4ce  Chth, 
Ukrman  iHAic,  16  Barrack  Sircef  Sydneif,  Ntw  South  Wales, 
|Hi-:RVEr    DuDLKV  Francis  A.,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Malacca, 

St  rai it  Sattt^m f  n (s. 
Hewick,  John  E  ,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hicks,  H.  M.,  313  Flinders  Lane  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Tctfol 


1886 
1898 
I88I; 
1884 

1883 
1882 
1892 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1890 
1880 
1884 

1894 
1886 
1885 
1891 

1884 

1890 

1886 
1889 

1889 
1889 
1880 
1889 
1880 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1891 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1898 
1884 
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fHiDAutOlt,  ^hcEAML,  F.CA,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony. 

HiDDiKOH,  William,  Barrister-at'Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Hioonrs,  Hxnbt. 

HiooiNfl,  Liettt.-Cqlosel  Thomas  Walkmb,  HiggmArook,  Adelaide,  South 

Ausiraiiti. 
tHmSXTT    JufKNMoORB. 

Hill,  Chaelbs  Lumlbt,  Brisbane,  (Queensland, 

Hill,  Cuablks  Wm.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Taiatida. 

Hill,  Edwabd  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 

Hill,  Luxh  M,,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  G«trge£oum,  BritUh  Guiana, 

flliix,  TaoiiA9  HssLaF,  SungH  Ujong,  Straite  Settlements. 

Hnx,  Thomas  Jaices,  Durban  t  NaiaL 

HiLLy  Wakdbop  M.,  Ttmnsvilh,  Qiteensland. 

IHitLAjtr  Gborob^  Durban,  Natal. 

HiLLMAN,  Gbobok  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Hnxs,  T.  Aoo,  31  Queen  Street,  Melhomme,  Australia, 

tHuTBicHsjur,  Rltjolf,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

tHiTCHiTiS,  CHABLX9,  Durban,  NaiuL 

HOAD, William,  H.B..  CM.,  Resident  Surgeon, Gf«i«ra/  Hospital,  Singapore. 

HoDOBS,  FraxCis  E.,  Lago$t  Wut  Africa, 

fHoiwsoK,  Edwahd  £.,  Etou  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queensland. 

Hodgson,  Hojr.  Fmobbic  M.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
fHo^Tt  Vvio  Boi,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

|EorFMKij9Tsit,  C.  R.pBarriHtflir-At-L»w,  Kin^atown,  St,  Vincent,West  Indies. 
HoFMSTE,  IIox.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
HoGO,  Hbnbt  R0U011TOHJ6  Market  Buildings,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne 

Australia;  and  Melbourne  Club, 
Hokenlobb  or  Langinbubo,  H.S.H.  Pbincb,  Langenburg,  Wurtemberg, 

Germany, 
Hoi4>9mip,  GioaaB,  J.P.,  New  Zealand  Kauri  Timber  Co.,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand, 
HoLB,  William,  Pekan,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements. 
HoixA3(Tj,  CiTTLBB  A.,  cars  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia, 
Holland,  Josn  A.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tHoLUKi.BiCHAapR.t  P-  O.Box2B9,Johanneslmrff,Transvatd;  andPretoria. 
HoLUS,  AtiaSkT  R  J,P.j  Potest,  Bath,  Jamaica, 
HoLi{K%  John  R.,  DifttrLctGommiB^iDatirf  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
HoLMlSTED,  Ekkest  A*,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Islands, 
HoLBoYti,  Hon.  Mb.  Jcs-ncE  Euwabd  D.,  Melbourne^  Australia, 
Holt,  Basil  A.,  care  of  AwttraUan  JoirU  Stock  Bank^  Croydon ,  Quemsiand, 
f  Holt,  Waltbb  H.,  J.P.^  Au^ralian  Club,  Sifdnty,  New  South  JFtdes, 
Holt,    Wiloam,    Colonial    Mutual    Chambers,    Collins    Street    West, 

Melhoumtf  AustTalia, 
Holwbll,  Charims  a.,  oare  of  Messrs.  Savage  j-  Hill,  Durban,  NataL 
tHoMAl?,  L.  Z.  B.f  Johannesburg,  TVansrmal, 
Hohmt,  RiciiAftD,  12  San  Juan  de  Letrarit  Mexico, 
Hooh,  AuQuaxca  W.  {Qow^rno^r  of  the  Prison),  Beliee,  British  Honduras, 
fHoFB,  C.  H.  S.,  Maretimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

KX 
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Te«rot 
BlcoUoii* 

1884  fHoPi,  Jambs  Wiixiax,  M.R.C.P.,  Frmantie,  Wutem  AntMtUu 

1889  tHoPMOUN,  H.E,  Thb  Rt.  Uo5?.  Thb  Eam.  of,  G.CJL0^ 

House,  McVxmnie^  Atulraiitt, 

1888  HoPKiKS,  J.  Castkll,  229  Major  Street,  Torontc,  Canada. 

1890  HoFKiKS,  T.  Hoixi8»  TottmsvUle,  Qttt^^ndand. 

1888  HoFLBY  Hon.  Ma*  Jdsticb  Williim  M.,  Kimhrrley,  Cuqte  Coionff, 

1883  filORDmRw,  Edwabd  Carb,  2      Fitt  Sircft,  S^nfy,  New  Qomtk  Wale$. 

1892  HanN,  Thomjls  Sutheblakd,  Adet^iid^^  South  Awttratia. 

1890  tHoRh&BBooK,  Charlbs  a.,  GiUes  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Austredia, 
1882  HoBNB,  John,  F.L.S. 

1886  HoBSFALL^  John  A.,  Kmi  Road,  Surrey  HUU,  MeUnmrne,  AuMtraUa, 

1884  HoBSFOBD,  Hon.  Dayid  Babmbs,  M.L.C.,  Rftceirer-Geoenl,  Port  rf 

Spain,  Trinidad, 

1894  HoBSFORD,  S.  L.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Kitts, 

1881  HoBTON^  A.Q.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1887  HoreuiTr  Jo^f,  c'o  Xa^knal  Bank  of  Au8tralaeia,Mdboume,  AmtraHtu 

1879  Ho  WATSON,  William^  P&rt  of  Sjniin,  Trinidad. 

1889  Howi>KN,  J  McA.,  Briqhton,  Metbournt^  Att^iralut. 

1886  HoTfRLL,  John,  canf  d/  Messrs,  A. Dixon  #  Co,, Port  Etizaheth^Ca^  Gd&mf, 

1885  f  HupDAUT,  JA!dEs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1888  Hudson,  Gborob,  J.P„  KtmhMej/,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Hudson,    G     Wbftord,  Master  And  llegtstrar  of  the  High   Cout, 

Bremcrsdorp,  Sum^iiand,  South  Afrka, 

1882  tHuooiNS,  WiLu*.M  Mas:,  Fr^ttown^  Sierra  Leone. 

1880  tHuGHBS,  GoxHANDBB  B.  JuKKS,  K.N.,  Police  Department,  Bathunt, 

Gamhia. 

1887  fEt7(}Hfis*Hoona9,  T.  W.,  Imperial  Museum,  Calcutta. 

1884  Hi?unT,  JAima  Ijhok,  M.L.A.,  J.P..  Kearsney,  Nonoti^  Natal. 

1887  H^Lt^  Georob  H.,  KimberUif,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  fHuLL,  W    "WmaTANLBT. 

1893  HuMBY  Hekbt,  G-.^M.lDit.aE.,  P.O.  Box  \Zi2,Johanne9burg,  TVohmm/. 
1880  HuMPHBBTs,  OdTATttJs,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islnsdii,  BU  John'^t  Antigua, 

1889  Hunt,  WAL-rtn  VL  Aadjtor*G©n<?ml,  Na^smt^  Bahamas, 

1888  HuNTBB,  Chables  Thomson,  BtUst^  BriiitK  Honduras. 

1889  HuNTBB,  Datiu,  Gonermnent  Itmlway^,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  HuNTBB,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fffi  (Comspondiig 

Secretary  ). 

1891  HuasT,  Gboboe,  M.A.,  M,B.,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales. 

1885  fHuTCHBNS,  William  H. 

1891  HuTCHiNOS,  Abthub  C,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Young,  Ntw  South  Wales. 

1890  HuTCKiNfl.  Dayio  E.,  Crown  Lands  Office,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  CoUmy. 
1887  HcTCKiNsoy,  W,,  M€&tT£,  Hutchimon,  Bleashy,  ^  Co,,  800  Little  CoUms 

Street i  Mdliourne,  Auatralia. 

1883  Button,  Hon,  CHAJttEs  Willia»i,  M.L.A.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  Button  Kdwari*,  M.  M.A.^  RogtHtmr,  Sxiprt?rao  Court,  Qibraltwr. 
1887  tn^'TTO^i  J  ^ou>'T,  Damaratand  (vid  J}^alukh  Ilajf),  Stnt(h  Africa. 

1892  Button,  Wjllian,  Ft^rt  Groi-fr,  Baka^ta,  B^mny  Hiver^  West  Africa. 
1885  Hyam,  Abraham,  Marioo  HoUl,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 


Tctfof 
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1880 
1894 
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1891 
1893 

1884 
1891 
1891 

1886 
1891 
1884 

1889 
1888 


1883 
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1883 
1890 
1883 
1893 
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1876 

1881 

1893 
1886 
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1884 
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1893 
1889 
1882 
1889 

1891 
1893 
1884 

1883 
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Ixnx,  Rbt.  Dr.  Alfred.  P^nt,  Natal, 

In  Thusn.  Etkbabd  F.,  CM.G.,  Pamerom  River,  British  Guiana. 

Ikoall,  Whjjam    F,lt,  Berbinf,  BrUhh  Gnmna^ 

flNous,  Hon.  J*mes,  M.L.A.,  Bew^'^  Placr,  Sydtui^,  yew  South  WaleM. 

rosy,  Fbkdbbick  R,  Kff^mlu^r/h  Chi\  KirnbrrUi/f  Oipt  Colony. 

iBBLANDy  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  (Surgeon  Supermtendcnt,  Indian   Emigration 

Serrioe). 
Iftiaa,  Geohgm  H.,  M.L.C.,  Montaerrat,  West  Indies. 
iRTiMBy  Haks  W  H.,  Gfftsl  Western  llneyGrd.  Victoria,  Australia. 
Ibtdto,  RoBKar  J,,  We^ffrn  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonisation  Co., 

Kojonup,  Wetfrrn>  Attsir^Ha, 
fliAACff,  Latid,  Gijw  Toftn,  Cape  Colony. 
l9AACi«,  Ekafuel,  P,0.  Pox  1,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  care  0/ iVtsjfrs,  Michaelit,  Hallenstein,  ^  Co.,  382  Lonsdafs 

Stfttt,  Melbourne^  Australia. 
Isaacs,  Lionel  A.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
IsBMOMOBs,  HoK.  Edwim  E.,  Golonial  TreaTOrer,  Singapore. 


Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Jacksok,  Hon.  Capt.  H.  M.,  RM,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar. 

Jackson,  Hon.  Richard  HtLi,  MX.C,,  Kinffiion,  Jamaica. 

Jackson,  RomjiT  E.,  Q.C.,  Victoria,  Britisk  Columbia. 

fJicoBs^  Isaac,  72  Queen  Street,  Melhoume^  Australia. 

JitOBSMif   H,  R.   Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Jambs^  Alfred,  P,0.  Box    23^  Auckiami,  New  2jealand. 

f  Jamj!S,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),   2   Collins  Street, 

Mtlhoume^  Austrtilia, 
tJAMESj  J.  William,  Ka.S.,  care  of  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  13  Queen*s  Place, 

Sydney.  New  South  W'aies, 
fjAMfcaojfj  Hj3  HoKom  Dr.  L.  S.,  Adminjstnitor,  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury, 

Ma^kimakind. 
jA)i8»0N,  Adav  M.  B.,  cm.,  114  ViadelBahuino,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome. 
fjAMiKSfiv  M,  B,,  C.E.,  39  Qti^cn  Street,  ^felhoume,  Australia. 
jAiasoar,  William  T.,  Ftthmyidh,  Jamaica. 
Jardinb,  C.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Jarrbtt,  Michael  Lewis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbro*, 

West  Africa. 
jARVta,  LssLiE,  Mouut  JarviSf  Antigua. 
-f  JstJKtMs,  H-  L    Indian  Civil  Service, 

JBNKiNSf  AiiTHTJE  RonERs,  /\0.  Box,  414,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fjBFPB,  Carl,  Barrister  at-Ltiw  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fjEFPE,  JuLHTf,  Cape  TD^ttm^  Cffpe  Colony. 
jBj«<tsfmiM,   HE,  Sra  Henmt  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  HonsSi 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
JoKL,  WooLf,  J  v.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
t  JottNSoi*,  Fbaj<«  W  R,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
JoaitsoN,  Fft£t>K&tcic  William,  AJustCE,  Public  Works  Department, 

Colombo,  €et/hm. 
fJoHMSOV,  James  Anoas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1804     J0HJC3TJX,  HojJ.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zsalanl. 

1891     t  Johnston,  David  W.,  M.D.,  Johanneahnrg,  Transoaal. 

1888  Johnston,  Hbnuy  H.,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  British  Commissioner  for  Norlhen 

Zambesia,  Zomba,  Blantt/re,  East  Africa. 

1880  t«^OHNSTON,  Jambs,  JJP.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia, 

1889  Johnston,  Pbbcital,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  ^  JoneSy  Lmeoln's  bm 

Chambers^  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1885     Johnston,  Stdnby,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1881  Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  care  of    W.  J>.  SUwart,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  \Nsm 

Zealand. 

1885  Johnston,  Hon.  Waltbb  Woods,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1890  Johnstonx,  Robbbt,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1894     JoNBS,  Alfbbd,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

1881  JoNBS,  B.  HowBLL,  Plantation  Hope,  British  Guiana. 
1889     t*^0NKS,  Chablbs  T.,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1884     t*^ONBS,  EowAED,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  JoNBS,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 

1891  JoNBS,  Edward  Lloyd,  Bickley,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  tJoNBS,  Eyan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  JoiTBS,  Gbobob  Hall,  MX. A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbame,  Queensland. 

1888  JoNBS,  Captain  Hbskbth,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
1891  JoNBS,  John  R.,  Pretoria,  Ihmsvaal. 

1882  JuNBS,  J.  Thomajb,  Bradjield,  Barbados. 

1881  JoNBS,  Mathbw,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony." 

1883  JoNBs,  Mu&BAT  J.,  Brocklesby,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1882  JoNBs,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados. 

1893  JoNBs,  Peyton,  M.In8t.C.E.,  District  Engineer,    Victorian   Railwajs, 

Spencer  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1884  Jones,  Phiup  Sydney,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887     JoNBS,  Richard  Fryer,  P.O.  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Dranstfoal. 

1891  Jones,  Ronald  M.,  South  African  Exploration  Co.,  Kimberiey,  Ciipe  Colony . 

1878  Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Twbntymak,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  Jones,  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston,  JamMica.    . 

1890  JoNEP,  Wm.  Herbert,  278  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1884     t  Jones,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  W.  H.  Quaylb,  Sierra  Leone. 

1889  Jones,  William  T.,  8  Collins  Street  West,  Mdboume,  Australia. 

1894  Jones-Vaughan,  Major-Gbnbbal  Hugh   T.,   C.B.,    Commandiog  the 

Troops,  Singapore. 
1884     t^'oNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1884     Joseph,  S.  A.,  Midhurst,  Nelson  Street,  Woollahra,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
1893     JuDD,  Albert  G.,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889     Justice,  Major-General  W.    Cliye,  C.M.G.,  Commanding  the  TxDope, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1886  JuTA,  Hon.  Henry  H.,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


1892 


Kapur,  Vishnu  Singh,  M.B.A.C.,  [Barristor-at-Law,  Gf^rat,  Punjaub, 
India, 
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Kat8,  Mabtdt  T.,  care  of  J,  Garlick,  Esq.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

KxEPy  JoBXf  St/dne^,  Ntw  Soutk  IVai&t. 

tKxiQwiK,  Thomas  Hekrt,  Markei  Street  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tKMTH,  JoHif  T.,  Port  Efirahethj  Cape  Colony, 

fKsLLTy  Jaxes  John,  FJiimattat  St,  Xild^x^  Melifournff  Australia, 

fKBLTT,  WitJUAM,  Mlmny^  JVe»tem  AHJtfralia, 

Ebmf,  Hosf.  a  T  K.,  M.D.,  MX.C.  Kefsmn,  Bnhf^m^s. 

KraiSLBT,  James,  Port  :E^iiaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

E^KMSLBTy  JoHXy  Bu&tmhury,  Tran&ttud, 

Kennedy,  Chablbs  Douoald,  Brownmg  Street^  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Kennedy,    James    Hutchinson,  Treasurer,   Chartered  Co.,    Sttlishury, 

Miuhonaland. 
Kwsi'SY    WiLLiAMf  M.D.  (Surgeon  Sup^riut^tideDt^   Indian   Emigration 

SeTTice)» 
Kfisrr,  WixLiAM  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
KeshodB}  HoioeiiT,  Jifona  Vahj  Tasmanifi^ 
Krn^Rj  Jambs  Kiulpatrjck,  Q-0.|  Toronto,  Canada, 
fKEERT,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge^  Remmautm^  Aiickland^  New  Zealand. 
fKEYNBBy  RiCHABD  R.,  Ktymton^  South  Australia, 
fKiDDLE,  'Wii.T.tAii,  yVotbftndrie  Station^  Aihury^  Ntrw  SeuiH  Wales, 
KiLBT,  Hes-ry  G.J  BenthaMf  Hunti^'jf  HiUj  Sydii^^  JVW  South  Wales, 
KiLooUH,  Gboror,  J.P.,  M.IdslCE,^  BarJkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
KDfCAiD,  JoHit,  P,0,  But  440,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal.    • 
Kino,  Hon.  Philip  G.,  M.L.O.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fKnto,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
KmosMuXj  W  T.|  Port  Eluabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
KiMTOBSf  H.E,  HiGHT  Hnx  TnM  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Adelaide  J  South  Australia. 
fKiBK,  William,  Townsmthf  Queensland, 
KiscH,  Daniel  Montaoub,  F.R.G.S.,  Pret^tria,  Transvaal. 
K)TBHfif  WiLUAM^  Gleneig,  South  Auttralia, 
K  iTMiN,  EoBEHT  P,j  Kiiifftton,  Jammea, 
Kkevett,  J.  S.  K.  de,  2  Rne  d6  Loxum^  Brussels. 
Knight,  Abthxtb,  Audit  Ofiee,  Singapore, 
Kniort,  J.  Chables  E.,  EarriBter-at-LaVj  Hobart,  lasmania. 
Knight,  William,  Bnmm*s  Eiver,  near  Hobart,  Tusmanin, 
Knights,   B.    T.,   J.P.,   FJI.G.S.,  Attorncjf-at-LBw,   Kimberley,   Cape 

Colony, 
Knollts^  MAJoa  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Insp^toT'Oentml  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceiflon, 
Knott^  CAirrAi^'  Michael  ED^WARDfBrooksmead,  East  London,  Q^s  Colony, 
Knox,  Hon  Eijwahd,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Sugar  R^ing  Co.,  Sydnsy,  New 

Sowih  Waka. 
K>c}X,  William^  74  Q^een  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
^-KffiNiQ,  Paul,  Purl  Louis,  Mavriiiua, 
fKoHLKB,  CiiAntHs  ^V  H.,  Idivertid^t  Pttctrl.  Cape  Colony, 
^KoTEAEif  Jehamgzr  H.^  Karachi f  India, 

jKniEL,  Eet  H.  T.,  4    St.  Georgt*$  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f KrHB^  Hbnhy  R.,  Bfrt  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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Tear  of 
Bleotion. 

1884     Eymsbt,  William  B.,  C.M.G-.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inapeotor- 

General  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Cejjflon, 

1882     Ktsbb,  Jamks  Wm.  Nobton,  Sheriff,  8ingapor«, 


1889 

1883 

1885 
1891 
1882 
1889 
1880 
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1884 
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1890 
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1889 
1891 
1882 
1883 
1894 
1893 


Lact,  Abthub  G.,  Warra  Warra  Siatum,  Mwrehuim  JHtirietf  Weskm 

Australia, 
f  Laqdbn,  Godfbet  Ybatman,  C.M.G.,  The  Reaidenoy,  3fa$eni,  BatuMmi, 

South  Africa, 
Laimo,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  Blaekwoods,  Seymowr,  Cape  Coio^f^ 
Lamb,  Captain  Fbancis  A.,  Acera,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Lamb,  Waltbb,  Sooty  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 
Lamb,  Tompsok,  Liverpool  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Lamfbbt,  Subobon-Majob  J.  J.|  F.R.G.S.,  Army  Medical  Staff. 
Landalb,  Albxaicdbb,  Melbourne  Club,  AustnUia, 
Landalb,  Robbbt  H.,  DeniUquin,  New  South  Wales, 
JjLsq,  William  A.,  care  of  Meters,  Dalgety  ^  Co„  Mdbowmey  Augiralia, 
Laxodon,  Hbnbt  J.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Lanob,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  Crown  Prosecutor,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fLANOBBMAM,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal, 
Labx,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Labkins,  Eby.  Fbbdbbick,  The  Parsonage,  Mount  Albert^  Aueklandf  New 

Zealand. 
fLABNACH,  Hon.  Willlim  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  TheCamp,  Dum^din,  New  ZaaUmd, 
f  Lawlby,  Alfbkd  L.,  Beira,  Ea^t  Africa, 
Lawbbncb,  Jam£s,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Ktjnberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Layton,  a.  L.,  Suddie,  JSssequibo,  British  Guiana, 
Latton,  Bbkdyshb,  Messrs,  Gibb,  Livingston,  ^  Co,,  Sang  Kong, 
fLsA,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Lbacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

Lbakb,  Hon.  Geobob  W.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  WesUm  Australia. 
Lbbb,  P.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fLsBCH,    H.  W.    Chambbb,    LL.D.,   Besidency  Jadge,  iVnUr,  Straits 

Settlements. 
fLsBCH,  John  Boubke  Massbt,  Kinta,  Petdk,  Straits  Seitlemmts, 
Lbgqb,  Libut.-Colonbl  W.  yiNCBMT,'R.A.,  Cullenswood  Bouses  St,  Manfi 

Tatmania, 
Lbmbbbo,  P.|  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Lb  Mbsubier,  Cecil  J.  K.,  Civil  Service,  Matara,  Ceylon, 
Lb  Mibbb,  Hippolyte,  Jun.,  Sose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
Lbonabd,  James  W.,  Q.C,  The  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  IVamsvaed, 
Lbonabd,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Lbpprb,  Chablrs  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal. 
fLssLiE,  J.  H.,  P.O,  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Lbuchars,  John  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 

f  Letey,  James  A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Melbourne,  AustraUa, 
Levy,  Abthub,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

Lewis,  Allan  Wkllesley,  Barrister-at-Law,  St,  Georges,  Grenades* 
Lewis,  Geobob  Encyl,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Lbwis,  Jacob  Wm.,  Lumley  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 


Uon^Beaid^  Fdhw$.  SOS 

1881     Lswu,  L0UI8  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Auiiralia.  ' 

1880     tliBwiB,  Neil  Ellioit,  M.H.A«,  MJL,  B.CX.,  Hobe^,  Tatmama  (Cone- 
sponding  Secretary). 

1891  Lewis,  Bobbbt  £.,  414  LUtle  CoUins  Sireet,  Mdhowme,  Auitralia. 
1880     Lewis,  Hon.  Samuel,  G.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  I^me. 
1884     tLEWis,  Thomas,  Bobart,  Tasmania, 

1880  Lbzabd,  Flayibn  E.,  KxTnherley,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t^CBTHEDf,  Jacob,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1888  LiDDELL,  John  M.,  P.O.  Box  1128,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1889  tLiDDLE,    Feedebic    C,  Messrs.  Liddle    #  Fletcher,  P,0,  Box    127, 

Johamnssburg,  JVamstfoal, 
1889     LiEBMANN,  Prof.  James  A.,  Diocesan  College,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Cotong. 
1883     LiLUT,  Sib  Chablbs,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1888     Lillet,  £•  M.,  Barrister-at-Lftw,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1892  Lindsay,  John  H.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 

1887  LissNBB,  Hon.  Isidob,  M.L.A.,  Brubane,  Queensland, 
1886  f  LiTKiE,  Emil  M.,  Kimberleg,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Liyebmobe^EdwabdPikb,  Glen  Luna,  Sirail^ield,£^dsuyf  New Skmik  Wake, 
1879  tLnrEBSiDGE,    Abchibald,  M.A.,  F.BJ3.,  Professor  of   Ghemistiy,  The 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
liBf     Tjehii  in,  His  Honoub  Bobebt  B., C.M.G.,  Administrator,  Batkurst, 
Gambia, 

892  Llotd,  Chablbs  Wu.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
884     Llotd^  G.  Hamilton. 

894     Llotd,  Lancelot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
889     Loch,  H.E.  Sib  Henbt  B.,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.a.,  GovemmmU  House,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

882  Locke,  John,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

888  LorriE,  Rowley  C,  J.P.,  GoTemment  Resident,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
886  LooAN,  James  D.,  Matje^ontein,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Long,  Edward  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

893  LoNGDEN,  W.  H.,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaak 

883  Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

889  tLouBBER,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
888     LoTE,  J.  R.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

884  LoTEDAY,  RiCHABD  Eelsby,  FJEI.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

891     Loyell,  Edwabd  A.,  M.A.|  Ph.D.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 

AJrica. 
878     Loyell,  Hon.  Db.  Francis  H.,  CJi.G.,  M.KC.,  Snrgeon-G^neml,  Port 

of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
883     tLoYELY,  Lieut.- Colonel  James  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
893     Low,  Henby  J.,  363  Daly  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
883     Lowth-Enox,  Alfbed,  F.R.G.S.,  P.  0.  Box  361,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
886     tLuABD,  Hon.  Edwabd  Chaunct,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  La  Bonne  Intention 
British  Guiana, 

890  Lucas,  A.  R.  B.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

883     Lucy,  Fbedebick  Cobbbtt,  Beaconed,  Cape  Colony, 

893     LuKor,  Captain  Henry  Timson,  C.M.R.,  King   WHHasn^s  Ttwu^  €e^ 

Colony, 
1888     LuMB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston^  Jamaica, 
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1886  LuMOAiB,  Gbobob,  Storekeeper  General,  P&rt  LtmU^  JUdurifim. 

1889  tLuxsDBN,  Dayip,  Port  mU^httk,  Cape  CoUmy. 

1886  tLTMAN,  HxNBT  H.,  74  McTavi4h  Street f  Monirtal,  Canada. 

1880  Lynch,  Edwabd  B,,  Spanish  Tbttm^  Jamaica. 

1883  Lyons,  CiuaLis,  Imperud  Chauth^s,  AdeUidtj  South  JautnUa. 

1893  Lyons,  HAanir  S,f  jBhaniteslmrgj  jyan^vcmi, 

1883  LrtTKLTON,  The  Hok.  Aifi>  Rs^,  Albebt  Victob,  MJL,  8t.  JmguHMi, 

Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 


1886 
1887 
1889 
1888 

1891 
1889 

1893 

1891 
1887 

1887 
1883 

1885 

1891 
1892 

1886 
1882 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1889 
1888 
1881 

1886 
1890 
1881 
1886 

1891 

1888 
1893 


Maasdobp,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  C.  G.,  Grahanuiown,  Ctqpe  Colony. 
Mabbn,  a.  W.,  Huntmgdan  Lodge^  Heidelberg^  Tranwaal. 
Macandbbw,  Isaac  F.,  Waikari,  Mohaka,  N^qnetf  New  Zealand. 
Macabthub,  Abthub  H.,   Greenknowe,  MacLeay  Street,  Sydn^,  Nem 

South  Wales. 
MACABTHxm,  Duncan,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Macabthub,  £.  J.  Bayly,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  qf  Sydn^,  Sydmy, 

I^tw  South  Wales. 
MACABTttT,  TflnMAs  G.,  Phcmix  Brewery,  Tory  Street,  Wellingfam,  New 

Zealand, 
Macaulay,  Hbhbbbt,  South  Cot,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
MacBbidi,  Hojr,  RciftERT  K.,  MX.C,  C.M.G.,  M.Iii8tC.E.,  Dixwtor  of 

Public  Works,  Ca/om^,  Ceylon. 
Macdonald,  Bbauchan p  R.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zeakmd. 
Macdonald,  C.  Faloonab  J.,  Wantahadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Claudb  A.,    Wantabadgery,    Wagga   Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Duncan. 
MacDonald,  Ebbnbzbb,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  InvereargiU,  New  Zealand. 
MAuitouciALi.,  Jambs^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tMA€DowA^-^  Day  Hobt,  M.P.,  Prince  Albert,  NW.T.,  Canada. 
MacEwek,  Jlus,  ALEXA}9i>Ka  P.,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong, 
fMAcrABLANB,  JA»«i,  HoffoH^  Tosmoma. 
tMACFAiu^fra,  Jakes  G.^  Port  EXisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Maopablanb,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macpablanb,  Robbbt,  Member  of  the  Yolksraad,  Harrisimith,  Orange 

Free  State, 
MacFablanb,  Bodbbick,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
MaCFBB,  K.  N.,  46  St,  Sijcmimnt  Sfn^tf  Montreal^  Canada^ 
IdACQlAsaAX,  Hon.  Johw^  Auditor-Gonpml,  KirtgMton^  Jamaica. 
Maoqlashan,  Nbil,  J.P.,  care  of  Chartered  Company,  Umtali,  JUaniea, 

Afashonaland. 
MacGbbgob,  His  Honoub  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Bouse, 

Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 
MacGbbgob,  Willl^m,  Australian  aub,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Machattib,    Thomas   Albzandbb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bathurst,  New  South 

Wales. 


T6tfOf 

Seetloo. 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1887 

1891 
1884 
1886 
1892 
1891 
1886 
1894 
1893 

1882 
1881 
1880 
1883 

1880 
1886 
1886 
1889 

1882 
1889 
1879 
1893 
1882 

1880 
1887 
1893 
1889 
1883 
1887 
1888 
1888 

1881 
1881 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1883 
1883 
1878 
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Macihtosh,  Jambs,  ejo  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  TbwnsvUle,  Queensland, 

Mackat,  Gbohok,  Marzelsfontein,  DouffUuy  Cape  Colony. 

Maolat,  Jambs,  Strathreat/,  Feilding,  WdlingUmy  New  Zealand. 

fMACKAT,  John  Kbnnbth,  Bungog,  New  South  Wales. 

Xackbllab,  Hon.  Chables  K.,  M.L.C.|  M.B.,   131  Maoquarie  Street^ 

Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 
Macbbnzib,  Harlet  U.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fMAcKBNZiB,  Rev.  John,  Hankey,  Cape  Colony. 
Macxbnzib,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackenzxb,  Wiluam,  Castlereagh,  Dikoya,  Ceylon. 
fMACxiNNON,  W.  K  ,  Marida,  Yallcck,  Boorcan,  Victoria,  Avstralia. 
Mackintosh,  Petbb  A.,  G.E.,  GaUe,  Ceylon. 
MacLeod,  Mubduch  ;  Brighton,  Melboume,  Australia. 
MacMubtbib,  William,  View  Bank,  Bitrke  Road,  Malvern,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
"MkCFSxaaov,  John,  Sorrento,  San  Diego  Co.,  California,  U.S.A, 
tMACFHBBSON,  WiLLiAM  RoBEBT,  Dewn  Villa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
McCallum,  Hon.  Majob  Hbnbt  Edwabd,  RJ!.,    C.M.G.,   Soryeyor- 

General,  Singapore. 
McCabtht,  Hon.  Jambs  A.,  Queen's  Advocate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fMcCAUOHAN,  Patbick  K.,  MeUfoume,  Australia, 
tMcCAUOHBT,  Samuel,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  South  Wales. 
McCk>MA8,  W.  RoBBBT,  cars  of  Australian  Mortgage  ^  Finance  Co,,  Mel' 

howmsn  Australia. 
McCbab,  FabqxthabP.  Or.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McCmjjocH,  Alexandbb,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
McCulloch,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Melboume,  Australia, 
McDonald,  Dabbnt  H.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 
McEachabn,  Malcolm  D.,  Goathland,  Balaclava  Road,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, 
MoFablamd,  Robbbt,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales, 
McGatin,  £.  W.,  care  of  C.  F.  Reeve,  Esq.,  East  Street,  Poena,  India. 
McGibbon,  R.  D.,  Q.C.,  St.  James's  Club,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McGowAN,  BoBRBT  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
McGbath,  Gboboe,  Charlemont,  Jamaica, 
tMcGBBOOB,  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
McHabdt,  Albxandbb,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
McHabo,  Jambs  A.,  Messrs,  Brooks,  McGlashan,  ^  McHarg,  Flinders  Lane, 

Melboume,  Australia, 
McHattib,  a.  G.,  MD.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  St,  John's,  Antigua. 
MdLWBAiTH,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.Ljk.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tMclLWBAiTH,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
MclLWBArrH,  John,  Melboume,  Australia, 
McItob,  Jambs  Balfoub,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 
McKiLUOAN,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
McKinkon,  Nbil  R.,  F.R.  ;  Barrister^at-Law,  Berbiee,  British  Guiana. 
tMcIiBAN,  Gbobob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tMcLsAN,  R.  D.  Douglas,  Marackakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (OoR«* 

sponding  Secretary). 


1894 
1892 
1888 

1892 
1880 
1884 
1890 
1879 
1894 

1880 
1883 
1890 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1893 
1894 
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1884     tMcIiBOD,  Edwin,  Georgetaum,  British  Ouiami, 

McMillan,  Fbsdbbicx  D.,  P,0,  Box  1641,  Jokannedmrff,  TrtmrnmaL 

McNauohton,  Coun  B.,  Forest  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmg, 

McNebs,  Jaxbb  £.,  Natai  Government  BaUwaySt  Johammmbuirg,  7Wn»- 

vaal* 

fMAOKR,  Wm.  Krlx,  J.P.y  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Main,  Gbobob,  Adelaide  Ciub,  Adelaide,  South  Auehralia, 

Maib,  Gbobob,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 

Majob,  Chablbs,  Sarri8ter-at>>Law,  Si,  John%  Antiffua, 

Malabbb,  Hon.  Williak,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Malgolic,  Jaxbs,  Exchange  Comer,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Kem  South 

Wales. 

Malcolm,  Hon.  0.  J),,  Q.C.,  Attorney-Gheneral,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Malino,  Captain  Ibwin  Ghablbs,  CM.Q. 

ManchbBi  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales. 

Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 

Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 

Mansfibld,  Gbobob  Allbn,  121  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Mantbll,  Dayid  G.,  Sorvejor-General,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fMAPLBTON,  Gboboe  H.,  M.6.,  CM.,  St.  Kitts. 

tMaiWj  ftrawTTiTf  L^  Kimberl^,  Cape  Colony. 

tMABAis,  JoHANNK  H.,  BtdtoAosch,  Caps  Oshmy, 

Mabais,  Pbtbb  H.,  Timour  Hall,  Plumstead,  Cape  Colony, 

tMABKS,  Alezandbb,  J.P.,  CoDsiil  foF  Japao,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fMABKS,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Johannesburg,  Tranewud. 

tMABMiON,  Hon.  William  E.,  M.L. A.,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

fMABSHALL,  Alfbbd  Wittbb,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australiu^ 

tMABSHALL,  Hbnbt  £.,  Heidelberg,  Dransvaal. 

Mabshman,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 


1890 
1893 
1887 
1894 
1885 
1886 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1892 

1880 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1890 

1886 
1891 

1890 
1881 

1892 
1890 
1892 
1889 
1891 


Mabsland,  Lxtkb  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Mabtin,  Dblos  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

Mabtin,  His  Honoub  Colonel  Richabd  £.  K.,  C.M.G.,   The  British 

Besidenoy,  Swaeiland,  South  Africa. 
Mabtin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  CoUmidl  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
tMATCHAM,  John  £.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Mathbson,  Gbobgb  McLbod,  Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tMATHiBSON,    John,    Chief    Commissioner    of    Bailwajs,    Britbame, 

Queensland. 
Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Mattebs,  Chables  Hbnbt,  129  King  WiUiam  Street,  Adelaide,  Seuth 

Australia. 
Mattbrson,  Chablbs  H.,  Johannesburg,  Thinsvaal. 
tMATTHEws,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Boss  ^  Page,  Johanne^urg, 

Transvaal, 
fMAVND,  Edwabd  a.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Maunsbll,  Bbioadb-Subobon  Chablbs,  Army  Medical  Sttff,  Mauritius, 
Mavbicb,  M.  Sidney,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fMAYBOOOBDATO,  Thbodobe  E.,  Commandant  of  Police,  Papho,  Cjj^nu, 
tMAxwELL,  Fbbdbbic  M.,  Bamster-at-Law,  Beliee,  British  Honduras. 


TetfO 
wtioi 

882 

881 

893 
883 

891 
894 
882 
889 
888 
891 
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886 
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Mazwkx,  Hon.  Joseph  BrnmsBy  M.A.,  B.CIj.,  Chief  Magiftiatai  Oambitif 

WutAftka. 
Maxwxll,  Majob  Thomas,  J.P.,  Etsident  MagiatraUf  Lower  Un^foUti^ 

ZtUuland. 
Maxwell,  Wiobam  M.,  P.O.  Box  114,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Mazwbll,    Hon.    Wiluam    Edward,    C.M.G.|    Ck>lonial    Seeretaij, 

Singapore, 
Mat,  Cohnblius,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 
Maydon,  J.  G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Matxbs,  Josbfh  Bbiogs,  PlanUUion  Wales,  British  Gmatta, 
f  Matnabd,  Caftaik  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johannetbwrg,  Tranevaal, 
Mbabs,  Jambs  Edwabd,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal, 
Mhixlbjohn,  Jambs  S.,  Conmercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Bumdabery,  Qfieen$- 

land. 
tMsuxADO,  William,  H.B.M.  Consu],  'fruxillo,  Spanish  Honduras, 
JIbltill,  Samubl,  Surveyor- GeneraFs  Office,  Cape  Tmtn,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbltilu,  Hov.  Gbobob,  CJ^G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Mbhdblssohn,  Isidob,  KimberUy,  Cape  Oebujf, 
MBiTDBLSSOHir,  SiDiTBT,  Kiwberley  Club,  Cape  OoUmy* 
Mbnhbll,  Johm  W.,  Chilton,  Darlaston  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Mhnnib,  Jambs  C,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbbcbb,  Johh,  North-Eastem  Mining  Company,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Mbbbdith,  Thb  Ybv.  Abchdbacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 
tMsBBDrrH-EATB,  Clabbhcb  Eay,  Jdeiringen,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 
Mbbbwbthbb,  Edwabd  Mabsh,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements, 
Mbbitalb,  Gbobob  M.,  Messrs,  Gihbs,  Bright,  j-  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Mbbbimak,  Hoxr.  John  X.,  M Ji.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Mbssbb,  Allan  E.,  Attomey-at-Law,  3  Croat  Street,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
Mbssebvt,  Alfbbd,  M.  a.,  Bector,  Boyal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius^ 
Mbston,  Josbfh,  C^.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Mbudbll,  William,  c/o  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Mbtbbs,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  180,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
MicRAELis,  GusTAVB  E.,  P.O,  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  MiCHAU,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MiCHELL,  Boland  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassdl,  Cyprus* 
'hlLicmM,AiMXAin>BR,clo  Chartered  Bank  qf  Inditt,  Shanghai,  China, 
MiCHiB,  Alexandeb,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
MiDDLBBBOOx,  JoHN  E.,  Premier  Studio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MiDDLBTON,  Jambs  Go  wing,  M.D.,  Hotel  de  Londres,Bagneresde  Bigorre, 

Hautes  Pyrenees,  France, 
MiDDLETON,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  John  Paob,  Lamaca,  Cyprus, 
MiDDLBTON,  WiLLLAM,  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
MiDDLETON,  William  Hbnbt,  Durban,  Natal. 

Miles,  Alfbed  H.,Messrs.Morra7,Boberts  &  Co.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
tMiLBS,  Chablbs  Gbobob,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
MiLBT,  Wm.  Kn.DABB,  L.B.C.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  ladiaa  Emi- 
gration Service  ). 
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1891      MiLFOBD,  Ebmbst  a.,  CaimSf  Qusmsiand. 

1891      KiLT^Kii,  Ai.^iLANni£^  J.,  Tarlee,  Dandemmg  Boad,  Etui  St.  KUda^  Mel- 

bottrnr^  Australia, 

1804     Mii^EOf  WtLLtAM  AKutiiA}4^,  C.E.,  Port  AntoniOy  Jamaica, 

1886  Mitts,  J  AMISS,  Duftedittf  Hew  Zealand, 

1887  t Mills,  Tiiomas,  Charttr^  Tifwertf  Que^mtJand, 

1879  MiLNBy  Sf&  William,  Sitnnynd^^  Adelaide^  South  Australia. 

1891  MiLNB,  Wi  tt.1 4  Vt  Jvif.f  By  ft  hornf^  Mo  unt  Mfif/f  Adela  id^^  South  Australia, 

1889  fMiLTON,  AftTituit  C    Pitt  Ed^ahdhf  Cape  Colony^ 

1887  MiNCHiN,  Ed  WARD  C,  Christchurch^  New  Zf aland, 

1888  >riRriiEt^KS^  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortrr,  Spanish  H^mdurOA  (viA  New  (Moans), 
1886  Mitchell,  CftAHLHj;,  Frot^etor  gf  Immigraiiti^,  Port  of  Spakt^  Trinidad. 

1878  MiTCHBLLy  H,E>  X^£trT,-CoLONBL  Sir  Chablbs  B.  H.,  KC.M.G.,  G^oMm- 

mctU  HouMj  Siit^apote. 

1885  Mitch  BLL,  Jajies  6.,  Ft  ham ^  Darling  Point,  Sydney ,  New  SotUh  Wales, 

1886  MiTFOBD,  Hon,  G.  Bc^aHBT,  Co1f>aiiil  Treasurer,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Lsoae. 

1891  ldia\,'X^A.'K,Vail€eta,  Malta, 
1883      tMoot*,  J  Wt,  Pretoria f  JVamvaaL 

1885  MoiB,  RoBBBT  Nm  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  MoiB,  Thomab  W.  G.,  care  of  South  African  Loan  and  Mortgage  Co.,  Cap^ 

low  fit  Cape  Colony^ 

1 892  MuL^'i  wo  tit  K,  Robe  rt  A.,  Idittagongy  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia  ;  and 

Mdiiottrxe  Ctvh, 

1879  Mqlonby,  H.E,  Sir  G.  Alfbed,  K.C.M.G.,  Crovemment  Bouse,  Bdire, 

British  Honduras, 

1889  MoLTiTBUX,  Hbbbbbt,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 

1889     fMoDRE,   Alqeiit,  New  River  Club,  Red  House,  Port  EUaahetA,  Cb^ 
Colony, 

1888  MooBB,  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,   F.It.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Cape  Ibwn,  Caps 

Colony. 

1889  Moors,  Fstxttsmcn  Hbmbt,  care  of  Messri,  Ddfgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1886     fMooBB,  Jamxs,  Bunburi/j  Western  Australia. 
1883     MooB%  Tss  Est.  Obaj>i4h,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Grammjir 

School,  Freetown,  Sitrra  Lt^me, 
1878     tMooBB,  WiLUAM  H.p  Si.  Jahn'u^  Antigua. 
1891     Moorb,  York  T.  G.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Stimy  HiU^  Jamaica, 
1886     MoRBHBADj  Hon.  Botd  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1891  MoBOAN^  StTRosoN-MAian  A.  Hickman,  D.S.O.,    Tower  Hill  Barraekt, 

Freetofcn^  Sierra  Ltane^ 

1890  MoROAiT  HuxaT  Foscub,  Croyif<m^  Queensland. 
1876     'MoRGAK,  Henry  J.,  Ottawa^  Canada, 

1880  f  Morgan,  M.  G.,  The  Bamboos^  KivgAton^  Jamaica, 

1 88 1  MoRRXN,  Thomas,  J.  P    A  ucklan  d^  New  Zealan  d. 

1892  Morris,  Joujf  Berwick^  Ftdlarion,  AddaidF,  South  Australia. 
1889      fMoRELis,  Sydney,  Band  Club,  Johatmt^bitrgj  Iransvaal, 

1888      Morrison,  Ai^exantihr,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Culony. 
'  1881      fMoREtaoN,  Boa    Jamf^,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Water  HaU,  QuUdford,  Western 
Australia  (Gorresponding  Secretary), 
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MoBT|  Edwabd  Montaqui,  cjo  Messn,  Goldabrough^  Mori  j-  Co.,  Sydney ^ 

h'ew  South  Wales. 
MoBT,  Laidlbt,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
MoBTy  Wm.  £dtb,  Greenoeks  Cottage,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
^[i>&Toir,  jAvsSf  P.O.  Bow  148,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 
MokilLsT}  liont.  C*  H  IlAftLKTr  Trpasurer,  H&thurtl,  Gambia, 

fMoyLUw*,  BatfJislP^  Adelaid^^  Sotdh  Australia, 

tMorsHTf  Haxbt  L.,  AssistaDt  Goyemmetit  Agent,  Malale,  Ceylon, 

MuKCKBj  IL  G,  £,,  J,F.,  Medifidie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

MT?KLi.HEtf  Baiiox  Sfu  Feboi^akd  Yov,  K.C.M.G.y  F.R.S.y  Governmdnt 

Botanist,  Mdltottrnrf  Attsiraiia. 
MuoaBBiDQBy  Abthdb  L.,  Las  Horquetas,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

iSottth  Amtrita. 
If  uixAKB^  J.f  M.B.f  Surgeon,  Indian  Army,  Gauhati,  Assam,  India. 
McTLUNs,  Gkokom  Lamb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Murong,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New 

South  Widc&^ 
}lvtL%n%  JoHM  FfUNcis  Lamb,  M.A.,  97  MacIiOay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  WaleK 
f  MuNBo,  Hon.  Jambs,  Mdbowme,  Australia, 
fMuNBO,  John,  J.P.,  Menzie^i  Hotel,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
MuBB,  John  S.,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Aden, 
MxTBPHT,  AiJSXA;fi>¥B  D,,  MdboHtn^,  Austrfdia. 

MuBPHT,  SAM.Bs^Marina,Beacon*fif  Id  Parade,  St.KUda,Mdboume,Australia^ 
MuBFHT,  WiLJ.iAM,  M,I>.,  Kituhetity^  Cape  Colony. 
MuBBAT,  Chailleh  F  K.,  M.D*,  Ctaremtmi^  Cape  Colony, 
MuBBAT,  Ho?r.  Datib,  M.L.G.t  Adelaide,  Sonth  Australia, 
fMtjEtiiATf  Qkorob,   J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.6.,  Magill  {vid  Adelaide),  South 

Attsiraiia, 
f  MuBBAT,  James,  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario,  Canada, 
tMuBBAT,  Caftaik  E,  G.^  It.N.R„  EMM.  Himalaya, 
MuBBAT,  KtCHAUD  WiLtiAMi  JuN.,  "Oape  TimeM,*'  (kpe  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony. 
MuBBAT,  WiLUAit  Abchibald,  Rangirin\  Atickhnd^  New  2iealand. 
fMuBBAT-ATNiLaT,  lluou  PmBCT,  J,P*,  Ckn^tchurchj  New  Zealand, 
Mc^B OAT- Prior,  Tuomab  db  MoKTMOiiBNci,  Maroon,  Logan  River,  Ipswich, 

Queen^and. 
MuBTON,  William  A.,  J.P.,  cjo  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne, 

Aii<ftralia, 
Musobayb,  Hon.  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea, 
MvsGBAYB,  Edwabd,  Sisronagh,  Duncans,  British  Columbia, 
Mtxbs,  Hxbman,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Mtbino,  T.  Hxwrrr,  JJ?.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 


fNANTON,  Auou8Ti78  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Oinada, 

NAi^K     FBKjJEBic  W.,   Oriental  Bank   Estates  Company,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
Hash,  Wtixuic  Gulbs,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provincia  de  Hudva,  Spain, 
Nathan,  Albxandbb  McDowell,  Drevennion  Lodge,  St,  Andnw,  Jamaica* 
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Nathak,  D.  p.,  Advocate,  Kingiton^  JanuMo. 

tNATHAK,  Oboboe  I.,  P.O.  B^>x  221   Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 

fNATSAN,  JOSBPH  E.,  WdHngtQin,  3>ifr  ZeaUtnd. 

NAimif  ALFumD^  LL.D.,  M.G^O,,  VaUtta,  Malta. 

INuAMR,  Abtixub^  M*i€k/tfttk,  Hcrh^srt  Riv^,  Toums^lkj  Qtmmlami. 

NEETHLtKu,  Hon.  M,  L.,  MX-C,  Sl^Ilettbotcht  Cape  Cohny^ 

NbiLj  PtincRVAL  Clat,  Dunlin f  New  ZcaUittd, 

NbbbitTj  Maj«>e  ltici[ABt>  A.,  J.P.J  Gra^amstovm^  Cape  Cclony, 

Kbtill,  Tkk  Rt.  Rkt,  a  T.^  D.D.j  Lord  Bishop  of  Bunedin,  Nem  ZeaUmJ. 

Kkvuam,  G«ouo«  S.,  Col&nial  Secrfiariatf  Fr^eiovm^  Sierra  Leone, 

fNxTrjJBRBY,  CHAHLKSf  Pry^nebuT^f  Oraage  Free  Sif^r, 

f  NKWBKBif,  Jamks  ComOr  CM.O,,  Melh&icrmf  Au^rolia, 

Nbwdioate,  William,  Goyernment  Land  Smreyor,  Kimberiey,    Cape 

Colony, 
f  Nbwland,  Harht  OsiCAN,  Singapore, 
fNawLAND,  8tirp»>ir^  Burnntdij  Adelaidt,  South  Aueiralia, 
Nwmik^j  Hbstbt  Willuu,  M,E.,  JJ».,  LncknoWf  New  South  Walee. 
fNKWMAN,  Waltrh  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
JKEWVAK-WiLsoiirj  J.  R.,  SeUfoume  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street,  Briabaneg 

Queensland. 
KtcuoL,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mansions,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony, 
f  Nichols,  Abthub,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melboume,  Australia* 
^NiCBOUiOH,  W  Grksham,  HanfiwJj  Julart  G:j.,  Calif omia^  U,8UL, 
NiOOLL,  AirausTUS,  M.B.CM.j  Kingston,  Jammea^ 
NiooLL,  WiLLiAK,  M.A.,   LL.B.,  Stipendiary   Magistrate,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
NiQHTTifOAtv,  PBRcr,  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate,  Capa 

Tmrn^  Cape  Cclong, 
NioHTT^(»ALB,  Febct  ATSKLSTAit,  M.6.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
f  Nijrr>,  Chahlbs  E.,  Kimh^ky^  Cape  Colony, 
NiKD,  PiTiLrP  HKWnT. 

XisBKT,  Robert^  P,0*  Box  201,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 
NrrcH,  Gmorcib  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Jtihann^^urg^  Transvaal, 
NoAtJ^  Wbllkslby  J.,  Govemmmt  Railways,  Be  Aar,  Cape  Colony, 
NoBLKf  Jo^^P  Cleric  of  the  Honse  of  Assemhly,  Cape  Timn,  Cape  Colony 

{Correspondrng  Secretary). 
fNiJiiuc,  Jon^f,  .T.P.p  Shdlhank,  St,  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
NoRDKN   KoBKRT,  Flowerdolc,  Darling  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melboume, 

AtiEtralia. 
f  Ht>ni>HEiMEE,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

NOEMAI*,    H,E.    OBlTKRAf,     StR     HtJfHT     W.,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    CJ.E.y 

Goi^emmfiil  Ilouset  Brit^banf,  Queensland. 
I^ORKiK,  William*  M.A.,  I\  0*  Box    01 4,  Johanneihurgj  Transvaal, 
^NoBBiflf  Major,  R*  J,,  D,3.0*,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
kouroyt,  Edwik,  J, P.,  Grenada. 

Ncnr,  RAffDCLFH,  St/*"'^d.  fifrifthfrfjf^  3^  South  Wales, 
f  NoT^BflB,  Henbt^  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
i^tywRiJ^^  TuoMAn  B, 
f  NoTCBy  Btbblbbkt  W.|  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
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fNoTCBy  F.  A.,  Durban  aub,  Natal, 

NoTHy  Edwabd,  26  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
NuTTAZX,  The  Most  Bet.  Eiios,  D  J).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaicfti  KingeUm, 
Jamaica, 

Oaxrshott,  Waltbb  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenbwrg,  TransvaaL 

O'EBiBiTy  Hew  BY  AETttvu,  Singapore. 

O'BBDor,  H.E.  Cqlonrl  fim  JoHti  TsBiirai  N.,  K.CJi.G.,  Gowmment 

Houee,  St,  Jo^'a,  New/oundiand. 
O'CoxcHOB,  OwEH  Lttihgstoke^  l-\E,Mot.Soe.f  Curepipef  3fauritiuB, 
CCoNNOB,  Uon.  BICH4RD  E.  M.L,C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
OvFicEBy  W]i,uAMf  Jborakf  Molbaume,  Aujutralia. 
OoiLYiE,  Hon,  Edw.\£d  D.  S.,  M.L.C.,  Yulgilbar,  Clarence  Biver,  New 

South  Walefi, 
Oattvta^  Bbv.  Casxov,  Gbobob,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
OoitvTH,  W]  UL.IAN  F  llparrun ,  Maihe^im  ( via  Gkn  Inm»\  New  South  Wake, 
OaLE,  Obobob  Bbtmolds,  care  of  Poet  Office,  CampbeUtowUf  Otago^  New 

Zealand, 
OiJ>HAir,  John,  51  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne^  Australia. 
Olxtkb,  Hon.  Bichabd,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
OuviBy  BoBKBT  B.,  leie  Downs,  Isieford,  QueenelnvK 
OlioLOMT,  C.  K.,  B.N.,  J.P.,  Town  Treasurer,  KimUrley,  Ceqpe  Colony. 
Osonx,  B.  C,  Kingsion,  Jamaiva, 
OaKXET  JamkSj  MdhoumCf  AaHrttlia, 
fOBMONDf  GioBOE  C.^  Nopter^  Ntw  Zealand. 
f  Orihen^  Josbth  Mtllerd^  M.L.A.,  BarMy  Ea&t^  Cape  Colony, 
Obk  WthUAU,  Broken  ffiU,  New  i'^outh  Waits. 

Ohbstt,  Hok  Jotm,M.P.C,,  Half fiH^y trie Fott  Office^  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
OsBOBH,  Bik  MKLuaTs,  K.C,M,6.|  Durban,  Natal, 
OsBOJUCSy  AlicXj  Barrengarry^  New  South  Wales, 
OSBORXS,  Fhedbj^ici  G-,,  Lago^j  We$t  Africa. 
OsBOBifB,  Gbobgb,  Foxlowj  vi&  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  UnioH 

Clubj  Sydney. 
OdBOESTE,  Haiqlton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tOsBoaNSf  Jamks^  Eleiemmckj  Melftoumt^  Australia, 
OsBowtx,  P,  Hill,  J.P,,  Sunge^ndore^  New  South  Wales, 
^O'SttAXASsv,  Matthbw,  Meibotirntj  Auitralia, 
f  Oswald,  Herk  E.^  Belize f  British  Honduras. 
Ottbbsox,  Alfrb^  9-,  ChrtAtchuTch^  Naw  Zealand^ 
OuaiiTOsi%  T  BiNcaoFT,  B&rriiit«r^&t-Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston^ 

Jamaica, 
OwKif   Major  Edwabd    Bodebic,     (Lancashire    Fnsiliers),    Ugandaf 

Cenirtit  A/rkfr, 
OwBHy  I/f.-Coijonel  Pebct,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales, 
OwBir,  Thbodobe  C.  E.,  Wattegama,  Ceylon, 

Page,  Abtkub  £.,  P,0,  Box  523,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
f  Paimt,  Henbt  Nicholas,  J.P.,  Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  Canada, 
Palachb,  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  M.L.C.,  Adyocate,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
Palfbbt,  WihUAMf  Potchtfstroom,  IVansvaal, 
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1889  Palmbr,  Hbrbbbt,  P.O.  Box  14,  Johamnedmrff,  TVommnui/. 
1885     Palmbb,  Joseph,  Chriatchurch  Club,  Canterbwif,  New  Zealamd. 

1891     Papsnfus,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  J.F.,  P.O.  Box  195,  Johannedmrff,  Thmnaal^ 

1 885  Pabfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  WeiUn^^,  New  ZealoMd, 

1890  Pabkbb,  Thb  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Chrietckurch,  New  Zetdand. 

1882  fPARKBB,  Fbbd.  Habdtman,  M.A.,  F.R.G.8.,  District  Judge,  Famagmtta^ 

Cyprue, 
1888     Pabkbb,  John  H.,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  t^^^A^Bi  Hon.  Stephen  Hjcnrt,  Q.G.,  M.L.A.,  PeHh,  WetUm  Auiiralia, 

1883  Pabbbb,  Stbphbn  Stanlbt,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1891  .Pabxbb,  J.  C.  E&NBST,  Aborigines  Department,  fVeetown,  Sierra  Leome, 

1879  t^^^^^^y  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station  {yid  Booligat),  New  South  Wales, 

1886  Pabsons,  J.  Lanodon,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1893     Pabt,  Jambs  Henrt,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1891  t^^TTBBSON,  D.  W.  Habyet,  InverleUh,  Aeland  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Met- 

bourne,  Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

1884  Pattbbson,  Hon.  Sib  Jambs  B.,  K.C.M.a.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1892  Pattbbson,  Bobbbt  C,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1888  Paulino,  Gbobob,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  TVanswal. 

1889  fPAWLST,  Augustus  G.,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

1887  fPAWSBT,  Alfbbd,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1889     fPATN,  Phujp  FBANas,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1880  tPATNB,  Frederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-at-Law,  MarUimo,  South  Yarra, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

1883  tPATNB,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
1878     tPsAOOCx,  Caleb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1877     Pbacock  J.  M.,  Addiscombe,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1885  tPBAcocK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1889     tPBACOCXB,  A.W.H.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony;  and  Johannesburg.  ^Vans^ 

vaal. 
1877     fPBABCB,  E.,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1892     Pbabsb,  Wm.  Silas,  M.L.A.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1884  Pearson,  Walter  Henrt,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O. .5^  832, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1892     Pbel,  Edmund  Yates,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
1892     Pbibson,  Joseph  Waldib,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1892     fFKLL,  Hon.  Abthub  J.,  M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1883     Pembbbton,   Sholto  R,  M.L.A..,    Barrister-at-Law,  Fancourt  House, 

Dominica,  West  Indies, 

1886  IPennbfathbb,  F.  W.,  Barristoat-Law,  Adelaide    University,  South 

Australia, 
1889     fPsNTLAND,  Alexander,  M.B.,  care  of  Union  Bank  qf  Australia,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
Pebbqrine,  Lawson  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
Pebxins,  Hon.  Patbick,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Perks,  Thomas,  P,0.  Box  66,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Perrin,  Habrt  W.,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
Pbbrins,  Georob  F.,  P.O.  Box  1^22,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1883  Pbbssb,  De  Bubgh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Que-ensland. 

1893  Pbtkh,  William,  Glenloth  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1889  pBTBBKm,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados, 

1878  Petebson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  tP^TTiT,  Robert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Pharaztn,  Cilarles,  J.F.,  Lingwood,  Featherston,  Wairarapa,  Wellington, 

Ntw  Zealand, 

1 879  Phabazyn,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C.,  Boulcott  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1883  Philbbx,  George,  Manley  Beach,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1871  Phillippo,  Sib  Geobob. 

1890  Puiixipps,  W.  Herbert,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1876  Phillips,  Coleman,  The  Knoll,  Featherston,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1882  Phillips,    George    Bbaithwaite,    Superintendent    of   Police,    Perth, 

Western  Australia. 

1878  Phillips,  Hon.  Joseph  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Belize,  Britieh  Honduras  (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

1884  Philijps,  Lionel,  P.O,  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1887  Phillips,  Louis  C,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1892  PiKBCK,  John  M.,  NtUal  Bank,  Maritgburg,  Natal. 

1893  PiGDON,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Morland,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1887  Pigott,  Walteb  Henbt,  Alicedale,  Albany,  Cape  Colony, 
1889  fP*^^  Henry  Alleynb,  Warleigh,  St,  Peter,  Barbados, 

1889  Pile,  Theodore  C,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1890  PiNNocK,  Captain  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1884  PiNNOCK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1889  Pirib,  George,  Leofard's  Vlei,  Bichmond,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  Pittendrioh,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1893  PiraiGHBLLi,  Ricuabd,  P.O.  Box  865,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1893  Playford,  Loins  L.,  P.O,  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1878  Plewman,  Thomas,  Cdesberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1893      Plummeb,  George  T.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries,  St,  Lucia, 

1802  Plummer,  John  E.,  Mexican  Explorations  Lim.,  Belize,  BrUinh  Hondurof*, 

1885  ^Voiajlvld,  W.  F.  B.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.,  Buxton  District,  East 

Coast,  British  Guiana, 
1889     PoLLOK,  Morris,  Jun.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1879  Poolb,  J.  G.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Poole,  Thomas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1889     Pope,  Chables    Ebnest,  M.R.CJ3.E.,  Matatiele,  Griqualand  East,  Caps 
Colony. 

1889  fPoBTBH,  George  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1890  Porter,  James  R.,  C.E.,  Cleveland,  Heidelberg,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1 886  Porter,  Hon.  Sir  Nealb,  K.C.M.G.  ,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1886     Potts,  Moses  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  jFovfuzi,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1880  Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany. 
1886     Prell,  Stewart  H.,  **  lona,**  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1890     Prbndbbgast,  Robebt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1872     Pbestoe,  Hinby. 

1 883     Pbicb,  Chablbs  Cbichelbt,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1889     Pbiob,  D.  £.,  Tamafave,  Madagascar, 
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1 884  Pbics, R. M. Hokbbt, ^.L,C,,Kendall,SUtee  River, BelUe, British Bbuduroi, 

1887  PRIBSTLBT,  A.,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 

1886  Prilleyitz,  Joh an  M. ,  Mining  Com  missioner's  Office,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 

1888  +Pbincb,  J.  Phebott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1890  Prinole,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaioa, 

•1892  fPRiTCHABD,  Alexander  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1893  Pbobtn,  Hon.  Leslie,  Attorn py-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1892  Pbovis,  John,  Western  Mine,  Zechan,  Tasmania, 

1887  Pdbves,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  J.P..  88  Pitt  S/reet,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  t^uRVis,  William  Herbebt. 


1891 

1891 
1884 
1887 
1887 
1891 
J  880 
1882 
1893 
1885 
1888 

1885 
1880 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1892 
1890 
1893 
1892 
1883 
1894 

1890 
1889 
1889 
1886 

1885 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1874 
1881 


QuENTBALL,  Thomas,  H.M.  Inspoctor  of  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

fEAJEPAXSB,  MuDALiY AB  TuDOB  1).  N.,  Colotnbo,  CeyUm. 

Rama-NJLthan,Hon.  P.,C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Solicitor-Genenil,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Range,  Thomas  A.,  P,0.  Box  190,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Randall,  Alfhed  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Rankin,  Fbancis  Wm.,  Dominica, 

Rannib,  D.  N.y  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

Raphael,  Henbt  J.  W.,  P,0.  Box  806,  Johannesburg,  lYansvaal, 

Raphael,  Nathaniel,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 

f  Raw,  Geobob  Henby,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Rawlins,  Chablss  C,  M.£.,  F.G.S.|  Island  Block,  Lawrence,  Otago,  New 

Zealand, 
Rawlins,  F.,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Rawson,  Chables  C,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Ratneb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  T.  Cbosslet,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Redmond,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Redwood,  Charles  L.,  P.  0,  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
Reed  Sydney,  H,  237  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Reeleb,  John  Wm.,  40  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Rbes,  Fbank. 

Rbid,  Edwabd  v.,  Messrs.  W,  Beid  ^  Co.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
Reid,  James  Smith,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Reid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
Rbid,  Hon.    Robbbt,  M.L.C,  250  Little  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Reid,  Robebt  Dyce,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melhoume,  Australia, 
Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 
fREiNEBS,  AuoDST,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Rbnnrb,  Peteb  a.,  BHrrister-at>-Law,  Villa  Esperance,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Renner,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Renwick,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Reuben,  Henry  E.,  Falmouth.  Jamaica. 

jReunert,  Theodore,  A.M.In8t,C.E.,M.I.M.E  ,  Johannesbtrg,  Thmsvaal, 
Reynold',  Henry,  New  Zealand. 

Rhind,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Rhodes,  A.  E.  G.,  Barrister'at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 


Tear  of 
Bleotion« 

1880 

1888 

1888 

1885 

1893 

1883 

1881 

1887 

1884 

1887 
1894 

1878 
1888 
1890 
1891 

1882 
1886 
1886 
1891 

1891 
1881 
1893 
1892 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1886 

1890 
1891 
1880 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1876 

1881 
1890 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1869 
1882 
1886 
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Rhodes,  Iloir.  Crcil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 

fRHODBS,  G  BOB  OK  IL,  Chirtmont^  Iimarif,  Nrm  Zealand. 

Rhodbs,  R.  Heaton,  Jkn-ist^T-al-T^vw,  ChrUkhutcH^  Ntw  Zealand. 

IRhodks,  RofiEBT  II.,  Blmecli^t^  Timaru,  Niw  Ze^hnd, 

Jlmfs-JaxES,  MojiTAo^E,  C.E.,  Timnanian  Clfth^  HnhuH,  Tasmania. 

RiCBy  LiO^fEX  K.,  Thf  Bods  J  Mackaj^,  Qiin^ftAlatid, 

Rich,  Franc  [a  Dtbb,  J,P.j  IVoodstock^  Okoriri,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Richards,  Kbwari*  H*,  Dj»tnet  Coin  miss  ion  er*  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

RiCHABDS,  T.  H.  IIattox,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

fRicuABDSON,  HoBACi  G.,  Queensland. 

RiCHKT,  Hon.  aUrraEw  JL,  QX\  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax 
^*ova  3co(iii   Oof  rospontli^g  SecretHry). 

Richmond,  Jahes,  Srtufhdrant  Toorak  Mdhffumr^  Australia. 

RiCHTEB,  GusTiv  H^p  Gafrff^town^  Mtiti^h  Gninna^ 

RiciCETTS,D.  PoYNTz,  A.M.I n»t-C.R,rorff o/'^TliJ.iV,  Consul,  Tientsin,  China. 

Ricx^ooD,  Alfbrd  G.,  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  Louis,  Mau- 
ritius. 

RiDDiFOBD,  Edwabd  J.,  Fcm  Grove,  Ijower  Ilutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

fRiunocH,  GiEOBOif  M,P    Glencfte^  Mcfunt  Gamhicr,  South  Australia, 

RitJDOCH^  Jotti*^  Yallum,  Pftwla,  Suiffh  Australia. 

fRiDOB,  SAiftriip,  H.,  B.A.  F.R.G.S.,  267  Victoria  Parade  East,  Melbourne, 
Aiutraiia. 

fRiOBY,  Gbobqr  Owkn,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f Rimbr,  J.  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohmi/^ 

RissiKi  CORjriuSt  PrO.  Box  401,  Jt^hnHftetlriirg,  ThiHSvaal. 

U  iTCii  t  a,  Joii  »r  M  ACFA II  LAN  K,  Banrdin,  Xrw  Zea  la  nd, 

Rt?Co3f,  Jo  I!!?   Charters  7htcet'^i  Quf^fishind, 

RoBABTS,  W  E„  Dxrhan,  NutuL 

Robxbts,  a.  Tkmpi.r,  M,A.^  Hfft/fil  CoUcgr,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

fRoBHiiTflj  IIoN.  CiTAnLRii  J.^  C.M.G.,  M.L C,  Chatsworih,  Potts  Point, 
Bydiiey^  New  South  Wattt!^ 

fRtmeji'fs,  CoLof^Ki.  CiiAnrEa  F.,  C.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

KOQEnTs*  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  IkiJt  304,  iJunf^Un,  y^w  Zealand, 

f  Robbbts,  Richabi)  M.,  J.P.,  Kimhrrleyj  dipe  Colony, 

fRoBSBTS,  R.  WioHTWiCB,  F.C.S.,  ValparahOf  Chili. 

f  RotiEKTSOSp  Alfbed  Gboboe^  M.L.  a.,  Th  LaA-es,  George,  Cape  Colony. 

RoBBBTsoN,  A.  DuwDAS,  ConneuHirran,  Htxham^  rictoria^  Australia. 

RoBVBTsoN,  Albxandbb  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

RoBBBTSOK,  Gbobgi!  P.,  Coloc,  Victoria,  Australia  ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

fRoBXBTsoN,  Jambs,  90  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Robbbtson,  Ji>tti*»  Mount  AbundRjjer,  Boma,  Queensland. 

RoBBBTSON,  JIathkw  Waij^ck^  C,M,R.   lJf>rdrrdi{j  Cape  Colony. 

f  RoBiNOw,  IIenkv  Kimhtrh^,  Cape  Colony* 

RoBiifSON,  Abnold  E.^  Kimhffley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson,  AiTiir.^tTS  F^        Tlot^d  Street  Si/dn^t/^  New  South  Wales. 

Robinson,  BiAjoB-GENKRALC.W.,C.B.,  Commanding  the  Troops,  Mauritius. 

Robinson,  George,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

RoBiNSoK,  James,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Caj*e  Colony. 

1.1- 2 
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1869  t^o"i^soN,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1888  IloBiNsoN,  Hon.  John  Bevbhley,  Commerce  Buildings,  Toronto,  Canaia, 

1888  RoBrNsoN,  Ross,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1883  Robinson,  TuostriSy  Messrs,  Perdue  f  Robinson,   Winnipeg,  Canada  (Ck>r« 

1889  f  RoETiN^oN,  Teom^  B.,  40  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1879  Robinson,  H.E.  Sib  William  C.  F.,  a.C.M.G.,  Gotjemment  House,  Pertk, 

Western  Australia, 

1878  Robinson,   H.E.  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,   Government    Houee,  Hong 

Kong. 

1882  RocEJs,  Captain  W.  P. 

1893  Kochfort,  M.Bm  Gtmgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1882  RocKSTBOW,  John  F.,  J. P.,  Palmerston  North,  near   Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 

1885  BocKWooD,  WiLL(A3tf  Gabriel,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,   M.R.C.P.,    Assistant 
ColoBiiil  Surgeon f  Colomhn^  Cajlmx, 

1889  RoDQBB,  J.  P.,  British  Rsaident^  Pahang^  Straits  Settlements, 

1 884  RoGEBS,  HKiitt Y  Ao ams,  P. 0,  Bon^  ^^|^'\^  j.ju^v n '-^ ^ > * r^ ■ .  Transt>aal, 
1887  RooBBS,  Wm.  Hktwabd,  P.  0,  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  tRoHDE,  M.  It.,  yew  Oriadat  Bank,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
1877  RowiLiir,  Alfbbd,  Bri^ht^ne^  Qitmnstand. 

1894  RcM3fTii,  EuwABOp  Prttori^^  TrantvuaL 

1883  ^Ro&AM,  J  M-T  Bdittt  BritUk  Honduras. 

1883  Bostt,  Hjskbt,  Jun.,  care  of  Messrs,  Rose,  Wilson,  ^  Co,,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand, 

1890  BosKWABNKp  D.  D.,  Blinman,  South  Australia, 

1882  Ross,  Abthub  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 

1891  Ross,  Abthub  Wellington,  MJP,,  &LrriBtep-at-L:LW,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

1885  Ross,  Hon.  Dayid  Palmes,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Ck>loDiaI  Surgeon, 

Sierra  Leonf. 

1891  fRos^,  Fbrdebick  J.  C,  Barn6im^at-Lam^  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
1894  Ross,  G.  H.  Kemp,  L,R.C  J-,  L.R.CS.  (Edb.)»  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
1885  t^^^''>  John  K.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Si{ViT^  Fiji, 

1890  Ross,  lEoriEBT  McMillan.  Ednam,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colong, 

1883  Ross,  J  fox.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colong, 

1892  Ross,  William,  P,0,  Box  151,  Johanmshurg,  Tramt^aa/, 

1884  Ross,  W.  0.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St,  Thomas, 

West  Indies, 

1887  Rcn'Hii^  Waldebab  H.,  Sydnty,  New  South  Wales, 

1883  fl^'^^®*^'^^?  ^"  ^*J  I^i^^^l^if}  Cape  Cohftty. 

1893  RoirsflHAu,  DAmiL  J'.,  KimherUyt  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Rowan,  Anbrb^  Collins  Strtef,  Mdhourntj  Atistralia, 

1883  Rowland,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagoa^  West  Africa. 

1891  RoTCE,  G.  H,,  KtmpAtyt  MacLeay  Uiver^  New  Svuth  Wales, 

1892  flCiSTCR,  WiLLLAM,  P.0,  Box  580,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  KoTi-fe^  GniBLBs  John,  Bond  Street ^  Sydnryt  ^Vto  South  Wales. 
1890  t^^^*^*">  William  S.,  75  Chancery  Lant^  Meihimrne,  Australia, 
1881  tRuDALL,  Jambs  T.,  F.R.C.S.,  Mdhoumej  Australia. 

1881  RuDD,  Chables  D.,  J.P,,  Netdand^^  Cajft  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Rumsey,  Commandbb  R.  Mxtbbay,  R.N.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 


Tear  of 

Bleetion, 

1883 

1871 

1877 
1879 
1875 
1891 
1883 

1877 
1889 
1888 
1892 
1882 

1881 
1890 
1886 
1878 

1886 
1888 
1889 
1886 
1885 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1892 

1887 
1882 
1889 
1887 
1880 

1876 
1886 
1803 
1877 
1893 
1803 
1886 
1880 
1891 
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RvMCHMAN,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  136,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BvsDBNy  GsoROB  W.,  care  of  C.  P.  Willany  Esq.,  7  St.  James* s  Buildings, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Russell,  Astuur  E.,  7h  Matai,  Palmenton  North,  New  Zealand, 
Russell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chdteau  de  Perroy,  Rolle,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Russell,  G.  Gbkt,  Dunedin,  New  2^aland. 
Russell,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
f  Russell,  John  Pubtis,   Wangai,  Moana,  Wdirarapa,   Wellington,  Nets 

Zealand. 
RussELLy  Hon.  Capt.  WiLLUkM  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tRuTHBBFOOBD,  Abthub  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  RvTKuuroBD,  Hkkrt,  J.P.y  Contioller  of  Excise,  Durban,  Natal. 
RuTLBDGE,  Thomas  F.,  Werronggurt,  Hlowa,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Rtan,  Charles,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

tSACHSE,  Chablbs,  WcUl  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany. 

fSAcxB,  Simon,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Saplwb,  £.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

tSr.  George,  Henrt  Q.,  Oakridges,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Montpellier, 

France, 
fSr.  HiLAiRB,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  TVinidad. 
St.  Lbger,  Fbbdebicx  Luke,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
St.  Lboeb,  Frederick  York,  M.A.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Salaman,  Frederick  N.,  9  Castle  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Salier,  Fredk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Salmon,  Charles  S. 
Salmond,  Charles  Short. 
Salom,  Maurice,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Salomons,  Frederick  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Samwell,  Nicholas,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
Sandeman,  Gordon,  Burenda,  Queensland. 
Sanderson,  Charles  E.  F.,  C.E.,  Messrs,  Biley,  Hargreaves,  ^  Co.,  Kwala 

Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Sandoyer,  Willulm,  Jun.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Sandwtth,  His  Honour  Colonel  J.  H.,  C.B.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Saram,  F.  J.  de,  J.P.,  Procter,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Saram,  J.  H.  DE,  District  Judge,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
Saroood,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Sib  Frederick  T.,  E.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSARjEANT,  Henrt,  Fjrdell  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Sausr,  Hans,  M.D.,  vjo  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Saueb  Helfbrius  B.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvcud. 
Sauer,  Hon.  J.  W.,  MX.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Saunders,  Edward,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

Saunders,  Henrt  J.,  A.M.  Inst.  CJS.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Saunders,  Henrt  W.,  M.I).,  F.R.C.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Saunders,  John,  Sea  Cliff,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSAUNDBRS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  MR.C.S.,  care  of  City  of  Melbourne  Bank 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1881  Saunokbs,  RifiY.  Richabdson,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Na$9ttUf 

Bahamas, 

1881  Saundebs,  S.  p.;  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1885  Sataob,  WiiuAir,  Port  Elitahethy  Cape  Colony. 
1890  Satabiau,  N.  S.,  Lochiely  Savanna-la^Mar,  Jamaica. 

1883  fSAWYBB,  Ebkest  Edwabd,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Harbour  'Works,   Bio  Orands 

Brazil. 

1893  Sawyebb,  Hahblb  C,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1886  ISawybbb,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.L.C.y  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

1884  fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sib  Thouas,  K.C.M.G.y  M.L.A.y  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1887  ScABD,  Fbeoebic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1882  ScABTH,  Hon.  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1883  fScwATPKBT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1885  ScuEBMBBUcxEB,  HoN.  CoLONEL  Fbbdebic,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town;  and 

King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Scuosps,  Max,  Tete  (vid  Kilimane),  East  Africa. 

1889  tScHOLEFiELD,  Waltbb  H.,  Poft  Misoheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1 878  ScHOOLBS,  Hon.  Henbt  R.  Fifon,  Attorney-General,  St.  OeoTge*Sf  Grenada, 

1894  ScHULTE,  Hon.  John  Chbistian,  M.D.,  IX.D.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
1876  Scott,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1892  Scott,  Jambs  Philip,  Messrs.  William  Dow  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1889  Scott,  John  E.,  P.O.  Box  367,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  Scott,  Walteb  H.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Great  Southern  Railway,  Buenos  Ayrtt. 

1893  tScoTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Afaritzburg,  Natal. 
1883  Sealy,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1893  Seayillb  Cbcil  Eliot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  f Sedgwick,  Chables  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  See,  Hon.  John,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1879  Segbe,  Joseph  S.,  J.P.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

1885  Sendall,  H.E.  Sib  Walteb  J.,  E.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Cyprus, 
1889  Sebbet,  Hon.  Eugene,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mahi,  SeyeheUee. 
1881  fSEBvicE,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1879  tSEWKLL,  Henry,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 

1891  -fSHACKKLL,  James,  Iluntingtower  Road,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1880  Shand,  Hon.  Chables  Abthub,  M.E.C.,  Fitebes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua, 

1886  -fSHABP,  Edmund,  Hong  Kong. 

1888  •J'Shabp,  Gbanvelle,  J. P.,  Hong  Kong. 

1893  Shabp,  John  Mason,  Auckland  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1 889  Shaw,  Fbedebick  C.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Serrioe). 
1891  Shaw,  Hbnby  Ryle,  *♦  Natal  Times,''  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1883  fSHAw,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1883  Shea,  Sib  Ambbosb,  K.C.M.G. 

1894  Sheilds,  Edwaed,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
1891  Shelfobd,  Hon.  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C,  Singapore, 

1885  fSHENTON,  Edwabd,  JJ>.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1884  JShenton,  Hon.  Sir  George,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
1880  Shepherd,  Jambs,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1875  Sheriff,  The   Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  Musgbave,    Georgetown,  Britisk 

Guiana. 

}  885  j  Sherlock,  Hon.  William  Henby,  M.E.C,  Georgetown,  British  CMama. 


Year  of 


1898 
1880 

1898 
1881 
1884 
1892 
1886 
1887 
1891 
1884 
1877 
1883 

1889 
1884 
1882 
1889 
1892 

1892 
1890 

1884 
1885 
1890 
1893 
1885 
1882 
1892 
1883 

1880 
1887 
1891 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1873 
1893 
1883 
1894 
1882 
1886 
1885 
1888 

1888 
1887 
1884 
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Shislds,  R.  Tennamt,  HockhamptoH,  Queetuldnd. 

fSHipPABDy  His  HoKOUH  SiR  SiDNBY  G.  A.,  K.C.M.O.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

H.M.'8  Administrator  of  Government,  Vryhurg,  British  BechuanaJand, 
SHiFiTKB,  H.  Reginald,  R.N.,  North  American  Station. 
fSmBLHT,  Hon.  Leicester  C,  Hyde  Hall,  darks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Shbixftok,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier^  New  Zealand. 
Shottbr,  F.  B.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
Siir,  Patrick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

SiXBON,  Rev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Bectory,  Fort  Beaufort ,  Cape  Colony. 
Simmons,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

SiMMSy  Alfred,  Pennington  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SncoN,  Maximilian  Frank,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer, 

Singapore. 
Simpson,  Dvndas,  P.O.  Box  1028,  Johanne^mrg,  Transvaal. 
fSiMPSON,  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fSiMPSON,  G.  Morris,  Australian  dub,  Sydney,  New  South  IValef, 
fSiMPSON,  Jambs,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Simpson,  James  Liddon,  Tenterden  House,Woodvtlle^  South  Australia ;  and 

Adelaide  dub. 
f Simpson,  T.  Bovstead,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sims,  Gborob  J.,   60    Market  Buildings,   William    Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
SiMSON,  R  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Sinclair,  Sutherland,  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sinclair-Stevenson,  E.,  M.D.,  StrathaUan  House,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
SrrwELL,  Cecil  F.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
SiTBWRiOHT,  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSiLARRATT,  Charles  Carlton,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Skbbman,  Sidney,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Marton,  Bangiiikei,  New  Zealand, 
f  Skinner,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Penang, 

Straits  Settlements. 
fSLOANB,  Alexander,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Smellix,  Robbrt  R.,  Mayfield,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Smith,  Professor  Alfred  Mica,  BaUarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Smith,  Alfred  W.  Lucie,  District  Judge,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
Smith,  Charles,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Smcth,  Charles  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

fSMTTH,  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
tSMTFH,  Edward  R.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  South  Wales. 
f Smith,  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Smcth,  F.  Caley,  Yalumba,  Augaston,  South  Australia. 
Smith,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Francis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Smith,  FRANas  Grey,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Smith,  George,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
tSMiTH,  Hon.  H.  G.  Seth,  Chief  Judge,  Native  Land  Court,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
fSMiTH,  Henry  Flesher,  Kyogle,  Bichmond  Biver,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Jambs,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand, 
f  Smith,  James  Carmichael,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
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Year  of 

Electioii. 

1885 

1888 

1887 
1886 
1882 
1889 
1887 

1886 

1891 
1893 
1887 
1887 
1877 

1882 
1887 
1885 

1881 
1887 
1889 
1881 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1883 
1894 
1888 
1892 

1882 
1893 
1893 
1884 

1879 
1882 
1890 
1889 
1877 
1888 
1886 
1881 

1881 
1881 


Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras ,  Ifidia, 

Smith,  Joseph  H.,  South  Australian  Railway   CoimmisiioM,  Addrnde, 

South  Australia, 
Smith,  Hon.  Oliybo,  M.A.,  Attorney-Qeneral,  St,  John*s,  Antigua. 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  R.  Burdbtt,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  Robbrt  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Klcrksdorp,  TVansoaal, 
Smith,  Thomas,  Provincial  Enginoer,  Public  Works  Department,  GaUe, 

Ceylon, 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.L.C,  Gordon  Brook,  Grqft^m,  Nrw 

South  Wales, 
Smith,  Walter  S.  Howard,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Smith,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.R.  A.C,  P.  O.  Box  1007,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fSMiTH,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Smith,  Captain  William  J.,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
fSMiTH,  H.E.  Sir  W.  F.  Hatnbs,  E.C.M.G.,  Goyernor  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St,  John*s,  Antigua, 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warrb,  P,0,  Box  \90y  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
Smifh-Rewse  Eustace  A.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fSMUTS,  C.  Peter,  M.L.A.,  M.B ,  CM.  (Edin.),    Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Smtth,  Wiluam,  M.L.A.,  Gympie,  Qicensland. 
Snsll,  Edward,  Durban,  Natal. 

Shell,  George,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Fort  Canje,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
Snkyd-Ktnnerslt,  C.  W.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 
Showdbn,  Arthur,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Solomon,  Hon.  George,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Solomon,  Richard,  Q.C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Solomon,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  Hhnrt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

tSoMEBSBT,  Edmund  T.,  P,0,  Box  43,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fSoMERSHiBLD,  OscAR,  Dclagoa  Bay,  East  Africa, 

SoMERTiLLE,  FREDERICK  G.,   Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penang,  Straits 
Settlements, 

SoRAPURE,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

SouTHEY,  Charles,  Culmstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 

Southwell,  Frank  F.,  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Southet,  Hon.  Sir  Richard,  KCM.G.,   Southfield,  Plumstead,   Cape 
Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

SouTHOATE,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Spaine,  James  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Sparrow,  Captain  Henry  G.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Spence,  Edwin  J.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

fSpENCB,  Hon.  J.  Brodie,  M.L.C,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Spencer,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia, 

Spicbr,  Kenneth  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Sprigg,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gordon,  IC.C.M.O.,  MX.A.,    Cupe  Town,   Cape 
Colony, 

Squires,  William  Herbert,  Glenelg,  South  Australia, 

Stables,  Henry  L.,  CE. 
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Yenrof 
Kkcti*>ii 

1888 

1893 

1893 

1892 
1882 
1886 
1882 
1894 

1888 

1880 

1873 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1887 

ISOO 
1883 
1890 
1888 
1880 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1881 
1881 
1892 
1890 
1884 

1892 
1881 
1880 
1890 
1875 
1883 
1889 
1881 
1890 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1889 
1883 
1891 
1884 


Staib,  Otto,  16  GMttenhurg  Strasse,  Slutlgart,  Germany* 

Stamper,  William  Frederick,  Cape  Taum,  Cape  Colony, 

Stanford,  Walter  J.,  Tipperary  Gold  Mining  Co,,  Macetown,  Otago^ 
New  Zealand. 

fSTANLBY,  Arthur,  Middtlburg,  Transvaal, 

Stanley,  Henry  C,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Brishaney  Queensland, 

tSTAUGHTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Meltony  Victoria,  Australia, 

Stkrrr,  How.  Sir  James  G.  Lee,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Stephen  Alfred  Consrtt,  12  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  Stmth 
Wales. 

tSTEPHEN,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 

Stephens,  Harold,  F.RG.S.,  Attorney-at-Law,  P,0,  Box  684,  Johannes- 
burg, IVansvaal, 

fSTSPHENS,  Romeo,  Chambly,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Stern,  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

f  Stevens,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

f  Stevens,  Frank,  Durban,  Natal. 

fSrsvENS,  Hildebrand  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia, 

Stevens,  James  W.  de  Vbre,  F.R.G.S.,  Brookfield,  Nova  Scotia, 

Stevenson,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Stewart,  Geo  roe.  New  Oriental  Bank,  Zanzibar, 

Stewart,  TH03kiAS  M.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Stiebel,  George,  C.M.G.,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

t&roKBS,  Stephen,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony, 

Stone,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Stone,  Hbnrt,  The  Grange,  Ingham,  Queensland, 

Stow,  Frederick,  Steenbokpan,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State, 

Stranack,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Stranack,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 

Street,  J.  W.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fSTRicKLAND  DELLA  Catena,  Hon.  Count,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Villa 
Bologna,  Malta  (Ck>iTe8poDdiDg  Secretary). 

Stringer,  Charles,  Messrs.  Pater  son,  Simons,  f  Co.,  Singapore, 

Strouss,  Carl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

tSTRUBBN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Wesioe,  Mowbray,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Struth,  James,  Sydney,  yew  South  Wales, 

Studholmb,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

tSruDHOLME,  John,  Jun.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  T^ealand' 

Sturdbe,  H.  King,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S,A, 

Sturridge,  George,  J.P.,  Mandevillc,  Jamaica, 

Sturrock,  David,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Sully,  Walter,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales, 

Summers,  Frank  J.,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland, 

Sutherland,  Hugh,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Sutton,  Hon.  George  M.,  M.L.A.,  Fair  Fell,  Howick,  Natal. 

Swain,  Charles  S.  de  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

SwAYNE,  Charles  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji, 

SwAYNE,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras, 
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Tear  of 


Blectioii, 
1883 

1891 

1891 
1881 
1885 
1893 


1879 
1883 

1883 
1886 
1888 

1889 
1888 
1877 
1883 
1887 
1889 
1888 
1879 

1887 
1890 
1888 

1893 

1891 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1890 
1893 

1872 

1884 

1883 
1892 
1894 

1886 
1882 
1883 


SwBTTBNHAM,  Fhank  A.^  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Kuala  Kangta^  Perik, 

StraiU  Settlements. 
Sters,  Captain  H.  C,  SaperlDtendent  of  Police,  Selangor,  Straits  Settle' 

ments. 
SruSf  J.  Wemtss,  J.P.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
fSTMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.;  M.F.,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
tSTifOMS,  Datid,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Stmokds,  Hknrt,  M.B.,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony. 


Tait,  M.  M.,  Stanmore  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

Talbot,    Abthub   Phillip,    Assistant   Colonial   Secretary,  Siugapore 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Talbot,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Reginald,  C.B.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
Talbot,  George,  J.P.,  Richmond,  Nelsony  New  Zealand, 
tTAMPLiN,  Herbert  T.,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstoum,  Caps 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Tancrbd,  Augustus  F.,  J.P.,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony. 
Tanner,  J.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  M.InstC.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
ITanner,  Thomas,  RiversUa,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Tapscott,  George  A.  M.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Tate,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloem/ontein,  Orange  Free  Stats, 
Tate,  Frederick,  28  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Taylor,  Alfred  J.,  The  Public  Library,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Taylor,    Hon.  E.  B.  A.,   C.M.G.,    Nassau,    Bahamas  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Taylor,  G.  W.,  J.P.,  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Taylor,  Henry,  Willow  Park,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 
tTAYLOR,  Jambs  B.,  Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal. 
Taylor,  Norman  Mauohan,    C.E.,  Godhra-Rutlam  Extension  Surv^, 

Jhalrapatan,  Rajputana,  India. 
Taylor,  Percyvalb,  C.E.,  Kinta,  Per&k,  Straits  Settlements. 
fTAYLOR,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Taylor,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Taylor,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Box  292,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Taylor,  William  T.,  Receiver-General,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Teece,  Richard,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
tTENNANT,  The  Hon.  Sir  David,  K.C.M.G.,M.L.A.,  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Teschemaker,  Charles  db  V.,  Avondals  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 
Teschemaker,  Thomas,  J. P.,  Otaio,  Timam,  New  Zealand. 
Thiele,  Hans  H.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Nausori,  Fiji. 
Thomas   George    Coleridge,   Public    Works  Department,  Lagos,    West 

Africa. 
t Thomas,  James  J.,  M.L.C,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
flHOMAS,  Richard  D.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


Tear  of 
Blectkm. 

1884 

1891 

1881 

1890 

1894 

1890 

1891 

1884 

1892 

1886 

1885 

1879 
1886 

1880 

1893 
1888 

1882 
1872 
1882 
1889 

1884 
1892 
1891 
1885 

1882 
1875 
1884 
1886 
1879 
1885 

1889 
1890 
1893 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1884 
1888 
1898 
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Thomas,  Bobebt  Kyffim,  Adelaide^  South  Australia, 

Thompson,  Fbbd  A.  H.,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa, 

Thompson,  George  A.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Thompson,  Hahuy  L.,  Assistant  Keceivez^Geiiera],  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Thompson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Thompson,  M.  G.  Campbell,  Bonthe,  Sherbro*,  West  Africa, 

Thompson,  Hon.  T.  A.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

Thompson,  Captain  Walter  E.,  ss.  *'  Chusan," 

Thomson,  Alpin  F.,   Works  and   Railway  Department,  Perth,    Western 

Australia, 
Thomson,  Arthur  H.,  Administrator' Gen,* s  Dept.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
Thomson,  James,  Georgetoton,  British  Guiana, 
Thomson,  Sitrgeon-Major    John,    M.B.,    Queensland    Defence   Force, 

Inchcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Thomson,  William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director- General  del  Ferro-Carril,Gandiai 

Provincia  de  Valencia,  Spain. 
Thomson,  Wm.  Burns,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 
fTnoMSON,   William  Charles,  Roburite  Factory,    Russell  Road,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Thorne,  Cornelius,  Messrs.  Maitland  f  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 
Thorne,  Henry  Edward,  Barbados. 
Thornton,  Eight  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Thornton,  Hon.  S.  Leslie,  Attorney-General,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
f Thornton,  William,  Maungakawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Thorp,  Sydney  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
fTnuRSTON,  H.E.  Sir  John  Bates,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva, 

Fifi. 
Thwaites,  J.  Hawtrey,  Kegistrar,  Sapremo  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Tiffin,  Henry  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

TiLLBY,  Hon.  Sir  Leonard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
fTiNLiNE,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
ToBiN,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Todd,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Postmaster-General  and  Super- 
intendent of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Todd,  Hon.  Edward  G.,  M.E.C.,  St.  Kitts. 
Tolhurst,  George  E.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Toll,  John  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  Port  Adehide,  South  Australia. 
fTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Bat  hurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa, 
Torrop,  Edward  C. 

Toussaint,  Charles  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
fTozER,  Hon.  Horace,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  and  Gympie,  Queensland, 
fTRAiLL,  Gilbert  F.,  Kandapolla  Estate,  Ceylon, 
fTRAYERS,  Benjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 
Tratbrs,  Captain  H.  db  la  Cour. 
f  Tratbrs,  E.  a.  0.,  M.R.C.S.,  Residency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits 

Settlements. 
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1888     Trbachbb,   Hon.    W.    H.,  C.M.Q.,   The  Bendeney,    Sdangor,   Btraiti 

Settlements, 

1888     Trbqabthen,  Wm.  Coulsox,  P.O.  Box  1920,  JohemiUibitrff,  TWmtwui/. 

1883  fTsELKATAN,  Ghablbs  W.,  Bofful,  Balaclava  P.O,,  Jamaica, 
1890     Trehlett,  Hobace  S.,  P.O.  Box  11 »  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1890     Tbknchard,  Henry,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maiiland,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  TBiMiNGHA&r,  J.  L.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 

1880     Triminoham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  AfichaeTs,  Barbados  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

1884  fTRiPP,  C.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1 883     Tripp,  L.  0.  K.,  Barrister-at-Law,  1 2  Brandon  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealamd. 
1883     Tbotteb,  Noel,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1869     Tbxttch,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
1888     tTucKBR,  George  Alfred,  Ph.D.,  J. P.,  Annandale,  Sydmey,  New  South 

Wales. 
1883     TccKEB,  WiLLiAH  KiDGER,  Nooitgedacht  Mining  Company,  Klerksdcrp, 

Transvaal. 

1887  TdLLT,  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1883     TiTBNBULL,  James  Thomson,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1882     fTuBNEB,  LiEUT.-CoLONBL  G.  Napieb,  cors  of  Union  Mortgage  f  Agency 

Co,,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1885  Turner,  Harrt,  J.P.,  Somerion,  near  Glenelg,  South  Australia, 

1882  fTuRNBB,  Henry  Gtles,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  AuttraUa. 

1883  Turner,  Hon.  John  Herbert,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
1882     fTuRTON,  C.  D.,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  TwTNAM,  George  E.,  M.D.,  38  Bayswater  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Ttson,  Thomas  G.,  Kimheriey,  Cape  Cdony. 


1881 

1889 

1885 

1893 
1883 
1881 

1892 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1887 

1880 
1885 

1884 
1889 
1890 
1887 


UvDkRwooD,  Edward  William,  Tcdlandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Soad^  HdW" 

thorn,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ufinoton,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Upton,  Prbscott,  Borough  Engineer,  Maritsburg,  Natai. 
Usheb,  Charles  Richard,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Usher,  Henry  Charles,  M.L.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Belige,  British  Honduras. 

Van  Boeschotbn,  Johannes  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Van  Breda,  Sertaas,  HauptvUle,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg,  Caps  Colony. 

Van  Digoelbn,  S.  H.,  J. P.,  Johannesburg,  jyansvaal. 

Van  Nooten,  Ernest  H.,  Civil  Serrioe,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Van  der  Eibt,  Thoills   F.  B.,  Attomey-at-Law,   Grahamstownf  Cape 

Colony. 
Van  KbesemA;  John  S.,  J.P.,  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana. 
Van  Eenen,  Henry,  G^yemment  Land  Surveyor,  Barkly  West,  Cape 

Colony. 
Van-Senden,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fVARDY,  John  Eyre,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Varley,  Hiram  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fVAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
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1898     Vausb,  William  J.,  ** Xatal  Mercury**  Office,  Durban,  Natal. 
1881      f  Vbbndah,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  Briiish  Guiana, 
1883     fViLGB,  Chablbs  Eugene,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 

1888  fVBNN,  Hon.  II.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Dardanup  Park,  near  Bunbury,  We$tem 

Australia. 
1891     Vennino,  Alfred  R.,  State  Treasurer,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
1890     VBKNDfo,  Edward,  Public  Works  Department,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 
I860     Verdon,  Sir  Gborqk,  E.C.M.G.,  C.6.,  MelboumSf  Australia. 

1883  Vbrlbt,  James  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1877     Vbrlbt,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1886     fVEBsrELDf  DiRX,  J.P.,  Attomey-atp-Law,  Riversdale,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  VicxBBS,  Hugh  A.,  Fontabelle,  Jamaica, 

1881  tViLLiKRS,  Hon.  Francis  John,  M.E.C,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  George 

town,  British  Cruiana, 

1889  fViNCBNT,  Major  William  Slade,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

1882  ViNTCBNT,  Lewis  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  VosSy  HouLTON  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Waks, 

1884  Wace,  Herbert,  Civil  Service,  Batnapura,  Ceylon. 

1885  Waddbll,  Gbobgb  Walker,  J.P.,  Australian  Joint  Stvok  Bank,  Sytlney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1887  Waghorn,  James. 

1887  Wagner,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cobb  f  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
1885     fWAiTE,  Peter,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1885  Wakbfibld,  Arthur,  Walilabo,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

1889     fWAXEFORD,  George  C,  Niekmks  Iiush,Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Waldron,  Dbrwbnt,  M.B.,  CM.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  ^rcra.  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1880  Waldron,  James  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 

1876     fWAJJLER,  Hon.   Sir   Edward   Noel,  K.C.M.G.,   Colonial    Secretary, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
1893     fWALKER.  Giles  F.,  J.P..  St.  John  Dd  Bey,  Bogawantalawa,  Ceylon. 

1886  Walker,  John,  24  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  Walker,  J.  Batldon,  M.L.C.,  Police  Magistrate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1881  f  Walker,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1874     t^ALKER,  R  B.  N.,  M.A.,F.R.G.S.,  British  Sherbro\  West  Africa. 

1884     f Walker,  R.  C.  Chitchett,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
1891     f Walker,  R.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
18S3     fWALKEB,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  S.  Fbowd,  C.M.G.,  Commandant  of   the 

PerAk  Sikhs,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 

1882  Wall,  T.  A.,Vice-Consul,  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Old  Calabar,  Weht  Africa, 
1891      Walpolb,    His  Honour    Chief  Justice    Charles  G.,   M.A.,    Noslgv, 

Bahamas, 

1889  ^Waush,  Albebt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony,    ^ 

1 890  Waisham,  Walter  K,  Durban,  Natal, 

1889     Walshb,  Albert  Patrick,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1881      t^^^*""**  Henry  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1881      t^V^ANLiss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
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1890  Want,  G.  Fbbd.,  3  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  Scuth  Waie$. 

1879  Ward,  Li kut, -Colonel  CiiAaLES  J.,  C.M.G.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1892  Ward,  Hhnbt  A.,  Pretnlcf  Mine,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

1 878  Ward,  Wi  j  j  j a>i  Qv  btis^  T'lV^flnV,  Brit hh  Columbia, 

1886  Warb,  JBBiiir  G«oiinF,  Koort^  Koortnong  Station^  Camperdown,  Victoria, 

1879  tWARK,  John,  Tatyoon,  Valia-y-Poora,  Jlctoria,  Attstralia, 
1 886  t^ARB,  Jo9t:  Pii  t  Mif^ah ,  Cn  rram  n  tj  Victdfria^  Jmiralia, 

1880  t Ware,  J  C.tTalfa-y-PifOTtSt  Vt^taria^  AmtraUa, 

1889  WARijtft,  FnAscis  J.,  C.M.G.,  MJustCE.,  J.P.,  flaputefo /?aiZi«iy  £r- 

tenwion^  Sanu  Oya,  Ceylon. 

1886  Wahminoton-,  AuTitiiv,  Moneague  P.O.,  St.  Ann*t,  Jamaica. 

1882  -fWA&XKB,  OuvEtt  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  11  Garden  Beach, 

Calcutta. 

1890  Wabtok  LrKUT.-Co!:,>Jr£LR.  Gardner,  2>«r&an,Aa^al. 
1889  fWATBHiiousK^  ABTiitJR,  Adrfauhj  South  Amtratia. 

1886  Waters,  William,  Ac^ns,  Gold  Co^t  Colony, 

1888  Waters,  William  dh  Lappk,  Xol'  St  reft  ^  Brighion^  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1883  Watkins,  Arnold  II.,  U.X>.,  F.K.CB.,  Kimbcrkt/,  Capr  Colony, 

1891  Watkiks,  a.  J.  W    A.M.Insl.C.E.,  Kwida  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 

1893  Wateiks,  Frank,  Iitirliert<^Ttf  Trmttmal. 

1892  Watkins,  Fmedbjiick  H*,  Itispct.  of  ScJiooU,  Richmond  House,  Montserrat. 

1893  f Watson,  C HA itLics  A »  Scott  Adihiidf.  South  Au^traUa., 

1885  Watson,  Frank  Dashwoow,  Nuzinx^  Asmm,  India . 

1891  Watson,  F.  W.  A.,  J. P.,  Clerk  to  the  Legislative  Comcil,  Maritzhurg, 
Natal. 

1887  fWATSON,  H.  Eraser,  P.O,  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886  t^ATSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape   Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

1879  Watt,  George,  Urana  Station,  Tirana,  New  South  WaUs, 

1887  Watt,  Wilijam  IL>r.i>KN,  Si/dnry,  Kcit^  South  Wales. 

1889  WArT3,  Ufnrt  Ja5«ics,  I?itrfta»t  ^atai 

1881  Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  ^Way  Hi8  DosTrttrtt  Ckikf  Justice  Samuel  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1892  fWATi.AKp,  AuTHUR  E,^  P.O,  Box  IStKlrrksdorp,  Tran^vaaL 

1886  Wayland,  Charles  F.  B.,  P.O,  Box  10,  Johannrslturg,  Transvaal, 

1893  Wayland,  Charles  Wm.  H.,  J,P    Lov^ed&h,  Brlniofif  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Wayland,  Waltku  11, *  Bdmont  Station,  Grigualand  West,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Waylen,  Alfred  R.,  M.D.,  7 he  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1892  Wbateb,  Alfred  Francis,  Adelaide ^  South  AujftraUa, 

1887  -fWFWKit,  IIkmh  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6  Rua  ^Alfandeya,  Bio 

de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

1889  Webb,  Alfred,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  Webb,  The  Right  Rev.  Allan  Becher,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahami- 
town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Webb,  Edward,  Hindugalla,  Kar.dy,  Ceylon. 
1881  Webb,  J.  II. 

1890  Webber,  Lionel  U.,  82  Government  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1893  Webber,  The  Right  Rkv.  W.  T.  Thornhill,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Brisbane,  Bnsffonr,  Queensland. 
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1883  Wkbsteb,  Alexandrb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1886     Webster,  A.  Speed,  cjo  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

1886  t Webster,  Charles,  J.P.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

1 885  M' K ti?;tk u ,  Wi  1 1 1  a m^  Bri^hanf,  Qutensland, 

1880  Weoo,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.T    C^revillf,  Spankh  Town,  Jamaica. 

1884  Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Ma/tkin^,  British  Btchttauahnd. 

1883  Weil,  .ruLins,  Maffiiti^^  Britiifk  Btirhitamtland 

1884  Weil,  Mtes,  Map  king  ^  British  B^chtiUJialtnd. 

1881  Weil,  Samuel,  ^fii/rkitlff,  Briti&h  Bcchuanaland, 

1888  Welch,  Edwin  J.,  care  of  Q.  L.  Ddoitt^,  Esq.,  Snails  Bay,    Balmain, 

New  South  iVales. 

1891  t^ELLS,  Edward  R.,  Kiinlierley,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Wemtss,  ALuxAMDiEn,  Le^n  Palmier^,  AMctt  Mauri fiuJt.  • 

1892  WEitE»  A.  Bo^T(Li.j!y  Ectr^f^".  T^rhjht^n,  MclfM^nrnc^  Australia. 

1889     t^^"^*"",  Fredrbice  G.,  C.E..  Kwala  LumpoTj  Selangor^  Straits  Settlements, 
1878     f WisTBTi  Edmund  W*,  Pullitop  and  Bnekoffiaya  Statifm^  New  Snith  Wales, 

1887  fWMTOABTii,  Georok  C,  2  O'Chanrff  St  rat ,  S^dnfy^  Nev'  South  Wales, 

1893  Wbston  John  J.    Vnion  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1 889  W  EiTLAR ,  Cra  RU5S  N.  B.  ^  J  a  muica. 

1888  fWHiTSf  CoiJJXtLF  B*  P    West  India  Reyimeni,  Jamaica. 

1880  White,  MoMTAOBB  W    Montpetitr^  Antigaa. 

1886  fWHiTK,  Ihts  llonRRT  n  1).,  MX.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1890  White,  W  Ki7r»i>s*,  Ntt^Arr^  New  Ztahrnt 

1889  Whitehead,  Henry  C,  Pretoria,  IVafknyaal^ 
1876     Whitehead,  Percy,  Dttrbittt,  Na/ttL 

1894  Whitehead,  Hon.  T.  H.  ;  M.L.C.,  Hony  Kong, 

1881  Whiteway,  Hox.  Sir  William  V.,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.A.,  St,Johns,New- 

fotindi4in<!. 

1892  Whitiko,  John  Messrs.  W.  Peterson  ^*  Co.,  Mdhoumc,  Australia. 

1876     WniTjioEi;,  MAJOR-OENFUAt  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  Napier 
New  Z^ifiand. 

1891  Whittt,  HftNRT  Tahlton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

1878     Whthav,  Ho^.  William  H.,  M.L.C,  5^  John's,  Antigua  (Corresponding 

Secret  Ary)* 
1886     fWHTTH,  W  LitsLtR,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1884      j WiCJtiUSf,  IL  A.,  J.P    P&nt^i  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 

1893  Wk'KUAM  Re^hjald  W    Homewood,  Agrapntntt,  Ceylon, 

1883  WiRNBB,  Lruwio.  MX. A,,  Oape  Tcmt,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Wioirr  Henht  LuaRN*  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1 89 1  Wi  LDiNOt  Henut  a  vitIhER,  Ba  n  k  of  British  WtM  Africa,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1891  Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Port  Louis^  Mfturitius, 

1883  Wilkinson,  W  T*i  rkv^shji aw,  Adelaide,  Sottth  Australia. 

1890  f  WiLKS,  Sa^iiel  JEaiioiJj,  V.K.,  Johonftrsbvtrg,  Iransvaij!, 

1882  WiujCucks,  Edward  J  It.,  PriDcipal  of  the  Training  Institution,  George- 

town Bfitij^h  Guiana* 
1888     WtLLCiTx,  John  Stms,  J.P*^  Graham stown.  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Williams,  A,  VAucinAN,  Massf  Kesse,  Manica,  East  Africa. 

1 888     Williams,  C  ha  rlks  R  t  ti v  ^  Coti  indl  er  of  Ctistoms,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  CUony. 
1890     fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vauohan,  J.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
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1882     Williams,  G.  Blackstoxb,  J.P.,  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate,  KmUt- 

Uy,  Cape  Colony. 
1884     Williams,  Hon.  Sir  IIabtlbt,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mdhowmt, 
Australia. 

1881  Williams,  H.  Wtnn,  211  Hereford  Street,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 

1 890  Williams,  James  Nki.5ij5(j  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1833     Williams,  JostfAH,  FJ{.G.S,  cjo  Bank  of  Africa,  Lourenqo  Marques, 

Iktagoa  Bufff  Eu^t  Afriva, 
1893     Williams,  JRbt,  Montagus,   The  Parsonage^  Baockua  Marsh,  Victoria, 

Australia^ 

1891  W I LL  i  A  MS,  RoBB  lit .  C.  E.,  Johannesburg  J  Transvaal. 

1888  f Williams,  Thomas  D..  3  Umon  BuUdiTig^,  Johanttesburg^  Thmsvaal, 
1886.    t Williams,  Zachahiah  A.p  Mancki^ler  Houit,  La^jos,  West  Africa. 

1882  Wiluamson,  \i  kx.istiikr^  M.E.C,  Ihii^^  BriUth  Himditrat. 

188G      Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia^  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 

1880  W[j  M.\N,  Herbert,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

IbdO     Wilson,  Alesahdhr,  7  l^^»^  Sfrtrt,  Sydney,  Ntw  South  Wales. 
1893      Wilson,  Datitj  (Gcn*ernmflDt  D^ilfj  Commibsioner),  Murphy  Stred,  S"n/h 
Yarra,  Mclboume,  Australia. 

1886  WiLisoKj  Hlin  Liei^t.-Culqvel  Datiij.  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Sub-Intendant  of 

Crown  Lundu,  Fori  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1883  WiLSiJNi  FaBi>ERicit  II.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

1891  t^'i-^oir,  Gb'OEcja  PaANOi-KV,  CE.|  Ilohnrtf  Tasmania, 
1883     Wilson,  Joun^  Port  ly^uh^  Mauritius. 

1883  Wilson,  John  Cbacboft,  Cagh/Acrej  Christchurch^  New  Zealand, 
1875  Wilson,  John  N.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Wilson,  Robert,  18  Bmtd  S/rcff,  Dimedin,  New  Zealand. 

1889  Wilson,  Robert  F.,  Kuahirky,  Crtpe  Colony. 

1881  t^i^^^^i  ^'^^''  W  HoBATiLj,  MX»C„  Selboume  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 

BrU^anf  .Quiennlatid ;  and  Qtittnshind  Chb  (Corresponding  Secretary) 
1889     t^^^*^^j  William  HoderTi  31  Que/en  57r«/,  Melbourne,  Atntftalia, 

1887  t^iNDETEB,  Hon.  Sib  William  Charles,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887     Windsor,  Peter  ¥.,  Utntf\^ryfitjii^  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1893      Winter,  James,  lladjidd  Street^  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1886     t Winter-Irving,   Hon.   Wm.,   M.L.C.,   Noorilim,  Murohisan,    Victoria, 

Australia. 
1889      W I utijux,  Ret.  A.  Theodore,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Vice- Provost  of  St.  Marj*8 

Ct>tlcgiat<!  Church,  Port  EUzaU!i\  Cape  Colony. 

1892  WiRsiNO,  H.  Frank,  Marihogo^  British  BfihuanaLmd. 
1892     WiRSiNO,  Walter  M.,  Marihogo,  Britiish  Bccktmnalatid, 

1880        W'jlTKNOi^M,  FkED  BRICK  F    H.,  Pfltf/^    l\i  $icrf$  ^luAfraliil. 

1886      Win  5i^  liiiooME  Lakk,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892      WuiNAiiMiti,  S.  Zn m   M.B..  T^I.R.C-S,K,,  Bffihtrut,  Vietorh,  Australia. 

1882  Wollaston,  Lt.-Colonel  Charlton   F.   B.,    J.P.,    Beaconsfield,    Caj^e 

Colony. 

1889  f  Wolski.ey,  Fredkuick  Y.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892     Wood,  Andrew  T.,  Hamiltov,  Canala. 

1890  Wood,  Bfuvoni  Horace,  J.P.,  Clairmoiit,  Natal. 


Year  of 

BeciioD, 

1873 

1879 
1878 

1893 
1887 
1883 

1885 
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EOIPT. 
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The  Imperial  German  Government. 
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Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Eoninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  VolkenlmndA 
van  Nederlandsch-Indid. 

Italy. 
Society  Africana  d*  Italia. 
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United  States. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York. 
The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„    Smithsonian  Institution        „ 
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